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I.— MODERN  THOUGHT  IN  MEREDITH'S  POEMS 

"Victorian"  is  now  commonly  used  as  a  depreciatory 
epithet,  and  yet  we  shall  search  the  history  of  the  last  thou- 
sand years  in  vain  for  a  period  of  more  important  social, 
political,  and  industrial  changes  than  those  carried  on  in  the 
Victorian  Era.  The  changes  in  the  spiritual  sphere  were 
no  less  significant.  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  a  singularly 
acute  and  subtle  observer,  writing  to  Tennyson's  son  for  the 
Biography  published  in  1897,  said  of  the  sixties : — 

Daring  these  years  we  were  absorbed  in  struggling  for  freedom  of  thought 
in  the  trammels  of  a  historical  religion  :  and  perhaps  what  we  sympathize 
with  most  in  ''In  Memoriam'*  at  this  time,  apart  from  the  personal  feel* 
ingy  wa3  the  defence  of  ''honest  doubt,"  the  reconciliation  of  knowledge 
and  faith  in  the  introductory  poem,  and  the  hopeful  trumpet-ring  of  the 
Jines  on  the  New  Year — 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace, 

'-  and  generally  the  forvxird  movement  of  the  thought 

Well,  the  years  pass,  the  struggle  with  what  Garlyle  used  to  call 
"Hebrew  old  clothes''  is  over,  Freedom  is  won,  and  what  does  Freedom 
faring  us  to  ?  It  brings  us  face  to  face  with  atheistic  science :  the  faith  in 
God  and  Immortality,  which  we  had  been  struggling  to  clear  from  saper- 
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stition,  suddenly  seems  to  be  in  the  air :  and  in  seeking  for  a  finn  basis  for 
this  faith  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  ** fight  with  Death"  which 
''  In  Memoriam"  so  powerfully  presents.^ 

The  main  influences  which  brought  about  these  changes 
were  (1)  the  conception  of  evolution,  applied  first  to  geology, 
and  then  to  zoology,  with  the  support  of  an  array  of  evidence 
which  proved  ultimately  overpowering ;  (2)  the  application 
of  modern  methods  of  historical  and  literary  investigation *to 
the  documents  on  which  English  Protestantism  had  based  its 
conception  of  Evangelical  Christianity.  There  resulted  the 
passing,  in  the  minds  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  those  the  most  intelligent  and  influential,  of 
religious  beliefs  which  had  held  sway  in  England  for  cen- 
turies, and  the  predominance,  among  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  the  nation,  of  a  new  order  of  ideas — ^a  change  as  remark- 
able as  that  from  the  Ptolemaic  t6  the  Copernican  system  of 
astronomy.  The  earlier  revolution  of  ideas,  slowly  effected 
as  the  outcome  of  the  theories  of  Copernicus,  placed  the 
earth  in  a  new  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  universe ;  the  later 
revolution  placed  man  in  a  new  relation  to  the  other  animals, 
and  greatly  modified  current  conceptions  as  to  his  past 
history  and  future  destiny.  It  was  a  painful  process  to 
adjust  to  the  new  conception  beliefs  deeply  implanted  by 
early  training,  and  supported  by  all  the  force  of  established 
tradition  ;  indeed,  the  process  of  adjustment  is  not  yet  fully 
accomplished.  The  varied  emotions  which  accompanied  the 
earlier  stages  of  reconstruction  are  expressed  by  different 
poets  in  different  ways :  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold, 
Clough,  Swinburne,  Meredith,  Francis  Thomson,  and  James 
Thompson  give  voice,  each  in  his  own  fashion,  to  the  pre- 
vailing sense  of  spiritual  unrest,  and  each  of  them  offers  a 
different  solution  to  the  problem  of  adjustment.     It  would 

'  Affrtd  Lord  Tennyson,  A  Memoir  by  his  Son^  v.  1,  pp.  301>2. 
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be  of  interest  to  analyse  the  view  of  each,  for  each  has  some- 
thing definite  and  individual  to  say,  but  in  this  paper  I 
propose  to  confine  myself  to  the  three  whom  I  think  most 
significant — Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Meredith.  I  propose, 
moreover,  to  give  the  fullest  treatment  to  Meredith's  views, 
because  Tennyson  and  Browning,  advanced  and  unorthodox 
as  they  appeared  to  their  contemporaries,  must  now,  I  think, 
be  r^arded  as  conservative  and  inclined  to  compromise, 
clinging  to  as  much  of  the  past  as  possible,  and  not  accepting 
the  new  theories  without  very  great  hesitation  and  reserve — 
expressing  in  some  instances  strong  antagonism. 

I.   Evolution 

This  point  may  be  made  clear  if  we  take  as  an  example 
the  attitude  of  the  three  poets  with  regard  to  the  theory  of 
evolution.  Huxley,  its  most  powerful  exponent,  said  at  the 
time  of  Tennyson's  death  that,  "  He  was  the  only  modem 
poet,  in  fact,  I  think,  the  only  poet  since  the  time  of  Lucre- 
tius, who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the  work  and 
tendency  of  the  men  of  science.''  ^  Meredith,  it  may  be 
presumed,  Huxley  had  not  read;  but  why  did  he  omit. 
Browning?  Browning  thought  that  he  understood  the  new 
scientific  theories,  and  resented  the  prevailing  impression 
that  he  was  '^  strongly  against  Darwin,  rejecting  the  truths  of 
science,  and  regretting  its  advance."  He  wrote  in  October, 
1881  :— 

All  that  seems  proved  in  Darwin's  scheme  was  a  conception  familiar  to 
me  from  the  beginning  :  see  in  ParaeeUua  the  progressive  development  from 
senseless  matter  to  organized,  until  man's  appearance  (Part  V).  Also  in 
CKeoiii  see  the  order  of  *  life's  mechanics' — and  I  daresay  in  many  passages 
of  my  poetry  :  for  how  can  one  look  at  Nature  as  a  whole  and  doubt  that, 
whenever  there  is  a  gap,  a  'link'  must  be  *  missing' — ^through  the  limited 
power  and  opportunity  of  the  looker?  But  go  back  and  back,  as  you  please, 

1  L^e  and  Letters  cf  HvxUy,  by  his  son,  v.  2,  p.  359. 
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at  the  back,  as  Mr.  Sludge  is  made  to  insist,  you  find  (mif  faith  is' as  con* 
stant)  creatine  intelligence,  acting  as  matter  but  not  resulting  from  it. 
Once  set  the  balls  rolling,  and  ball  may  hit  ball  and  send  any  number  in 
any  direction  over  the  table  ;  but  I  believe  in  the  cue  pushed  by  hand. 
When  one  is  taunted  (as  I  notice  is  often  fancied  an  easy  method  with  the 
un-Darwinized) — ^taunted  with  thinking  successive  acts  of  creation  credible, 
metaphysics  have  been  stopped  short  at,  however  physics  may  fare :  time 
and  jspace  being  purely  conceptions  of  our  own,  wholly  inapplicable  to 
intelligence  of  another  kind — with  whom,  as  I  made  Luria  say,  there  is  an 
everlasting  moment  of  creation,  if  one  at  all — ^past,  present,  and  future, 
one  and  the  same  state.  This  consideration  does  not  affect  Darwinism 
proper  to  any  degree.  But  I  do  not  Consider  his  case  as  to  the  changes  in 
organization,  brought  about  by  desire  and  will  in  the  creature,  proved.' 

But  the  very  argument  Browning  advanced  in  proof  of 
his  comprehension  of  the  new  theories  is,  in  feet,  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  The  passage  in  Paracebys  upon  which  he 
mainly  relies  was  written  and  published  before  Darwin^s 
Ch'igin  of  Species,  and  though  the  lines  in  question  have- been 
interpreted  by  some  over-enthusiastic  Browning  devotees  as 
a  prophetic  anticipation  of  Darwin,  there  is  nothing  in  them 
which  Browning  might  not  very  well  have  obtained  from 
Lamarck.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  still  vaguer  refer- 
ence in  Cleon,  and  the  later  allusions  in  Prince  Hohenstiel 
Schicangau  and  Mfine  at  the  Fair  are  unsympathetic  or  hostile 
in  intent.  The  metaphysical  sermon  Browning  addressed  to 
the  evolutionists  through  the  mouth  of  Francis  Furini,  a  Flo- 
rentine painter  who  died  in  1649,  [Parleyings  toith  Certain 
People  of  Importance  in  their  Day,  published  in  1887)  wak  not 
likely  to  conciliate  the  scientists,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Huxley  should  include  him  among  those  who  have  not 
**  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the  work  and  tendency  of 
the  men  of  science.''  Tennyson  studied  the  new  theories, 
and  his  attitude  is  a  curious  compound  of  sympathy  and 

*  Quoted  by  Wise,  Letters  from  Bobert  Browning  to  VariouB  Oorrespondentif 
V.  1,  pp.  82-84,  and  by  Griffin  and  Minchin,  The  Life  of  Bobert  Browning, 
p.  296. 
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distrust.  He  was  baffled  and  perplexed  by  the  scientific 
discoveries  of  the  early  Victorian  period,  and  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  perplexity  in  In  Memoriam  and  Maud;  later,  he 
was  sometimes  sympathetic,  as  in  the  lines  By  an  Evolt^ 
tiomsty  and  at  other  times  suspicious  and  even  hostile,  as  in 
Despair  and  Lochsley  HaU  Sixty  Years  After.  Meredith's 
attitude  to  the  new  theories  is  entirely  sympathetic;  he 
accepted  them  frankly  without  dismay  or  even  discourage- 
ment, finding  indeed  in  the  discoveries  of  zoological  science 
cause  for  hope  rather  than  fear.  In  The  Woods  of  Wester- 
main  one  of  the  ways  in  which  he  invites  his  followers  with 
"delighted  eyes"  to  "unfold  the  heaven  of  things"  is  a 
consideration  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth  and  of  man : — 

Or,  where  old-eyed  oxen  chew 
Speculation  with  the  cud, 
Bead  their  pool  of  vision  through, 
Back  to  hours  when  mind  was  mud ; 
Nigh  the  knot,  which  did  untwine 
Timelesslj  to  drowsy  suns ; 
Seeing  Earth  a  slimy  spine, 
Heaven  a  space  for  winging  tons. 
Farther,  deeper,  may  you  read. 
Have  you  sight  for  things  afield, 
Where  peeps  she,  the  Nurse  of  seed. 
Cloaked,  but  in  the  peep  revealed  ; 
Showing  a  kind  face  and  sweet : 
Look  you  with  the  soul  you  see  't. 

The  spirit  of  the  whole  of  this  fine  poem  is  the  glad 
acceptance  of  Nature  (or  Earth  as  Meredith  prefers  to  call 
it)  as  the  closest  study  may  reveal  it.  He  applies,  indeed, 
to  the  whole  of  life  the  admonition  which  Ruskin  addressed 
to  his  disciples  in  art — ^that  they  ^^  should  go  to  Nature  in  all 
singleness  of  heart,  and  walk  with  her  laboriously  and  trust- 
ingly, having  no  other  thoughts  but  how  best  to  penetrate 
her  meaning  and  remember  her  instruction ;  rejecting  nothing, 
selecting  nothing,  and  scorning  nothing  ;  believing  all  things 
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to  be  right  and  good  and  rejoicing  always  in  the  truth/^  * 
But  Meredith's  attitude  towards  Nature  differs  profoundly 
from  that  of  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  Romantic  movement ; 
in  Manfred  he  ridicules  the  "  bile  and  buskin  Attitude ''  of 
Byron  : 

The  cities,  not  the  mountains,  blow 

Such  bladders ;  in  their  shapes  confessed 

An  after-dinner's  indigest 

He  is  far  removed  from  the  self-centred  view  of  Coleridge's 
Ode  to  Dgedion,  originally  addressed  to  Wordsworth  : 

O  William  I  we  receive  but  what  we  give 
And  in  aw  life  alone  does  Nature  live. 

He  has  more  in  common  with  Wordsworth,  but  he  has 
nothing  of  Wordsworth's  transcendentalism  as  set  forth  in 
the  Lines  Oomposed  a  few  Miles  above  Tintem  Abbey,  or  the 
great  ode,  Intimations  of  ImmortalUy  from  Recollections  of 
Early  Childhood.  Bom  in  1828,  and  publishing  his  first 
volume  of  poems  in  1851,  Meredith  was  profoundly  affected 
by  the  scientific  rationalism  which  began  to  gain  ground  in 
his  early  manhood.  He  sets  forth  his  point  of  view,  clearly 
distinguishing  it  from  that  of  Wordsworth,  though  he  does 
not  mention  him,  in  Earth's  Secret : 

Not  solitarily  in  fields  we  find 

Earth's  secret  open,  though  one  page  is  there : 

Her  plainest,  such  as  children  spell,  and  share 

With  bird  and  beast ;  raised  letters  for  the  blind. 

Not  where  the  troubled  passions  toss  the  mind, 

In  turbid  cities,  can  the  key  be  bare. 

It  hangs  for  those  who  hither  thither  fare,    ' 

Close  interthreading  nature  with  our  kind. 

They,  hearing  History  speak,  of  what  men  were. 

And  have  become,  are  wise. 

If  we  are  to  retain  "  solidity  and  vision,''  we  must  always 
keep  in  contact  with  Earth,  ^^  For  Earth,  that  gives  the 

^Modern  Painters,  v.  1,  pt.  2,  sec  6,  ch.  3,  par.  21. 
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milky  the  spirit  gives,"  but  we  must  have  regard  to  the  past 
as  well  as  to  the  present,  and  above  all  we  must  give  heed  to 
the  history  of  man's  development. 

Historic  be  the  saryey  of  our  kind, 
And  how  their  brave  Society  took  shape. 
Lion,  wolf,  vulture,  fox,  jackal  and  ape, 
The  strong  of  limb,  the  keen  of  nose,  we  find, 
Who,  with  some  jars  in  harmony,  combined, 
Their  primal  instincts  taming,  to  escape 
The  brawl  indecent,  and  hot  passions  drape. 
Convenience  pricked  conscience,  that  the  mind. 
Thus  entered  they  the  field  of  milder  beasts, 
Which  in  some  sort  of  civil  order  graze, 
And  do  half-homage  to  the  God  of  Laws. 
But  are  they  still  for  their  old  ravenous  feasts, 
Earth  gives  the  edifice  they  build  no  base : 
They  spring  another  flood  of  fangs  and  daws. 

{Society.) 

This  view  of  the  evolution  of  conscience  and  mind  from 
convenience  is  the  same  as  that  ridiculed  by  Browning  in 
Bishop  Blougram^a  Apology : 

Philosophers  deduce  you  chastity 

Or  shame,  from  just  the  fact  that  at  the  first 

Whoso  embraced  a  woman  in  the  field. 

Threw  club  down  and  forewent  his  brains  beside, 

So,  stood  a  ready  victim  in  the  reach 

Of  any  brother  savage,  club  in  hand  ; 

Hence  saw  the  use  of  going  out  of  sight 

In  wood  or  cave  to  prosecute  his  loves : 

I  read  this  in  a  French  book  t'  other  day. 

Does  law  so  analysed  coerce  you  much  ? 

The  derision  to  which  the  evolution  theory  as  applied  to 
morals  is  here  exposed  is  in  accord  with  Browning's  whole 
conception  of  man's  place  in  Nature.  He  constantly  regards 
man  as  set  apart  from  the  lower  animals : 

a  thing  nor  God  nor  beast, 
Made  to  know  that  he  can  know  and  not  more : 
Lower  than  God  who  knows  all  and  can  all, 
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Higher  than  beasts  which  know  and  can  so  far 

As  each  beast's  limit,  perfect  to  an  end, 

Nor  conscioos  that  they  know,  nor  craving  more  ; 

While  man  knows  partly  but  conceives  beside, 

Creeps  ever  on  from  fancies  to  the  fact, 

And  in  this  striving,  this  converting  air 

Into  a  solid  he  may  grasp  and  use. 

Finds  progress,  man's  distinctive  mark  alone, 

Not  God's,  and  not  the  beasts' :  Qod  is,  thej  are, 

Man  partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be. 

{A  Deaih  in  the  De9ert,  676-588. ) 

Meredith,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  man  as  differing 
from  the  other  animals  only  in  degree,  not  in  essence ;  and 
the  progress  he  looks  forward  to  is  the  development  of  the 
race,  rather  than  the  future  increase  in  knowledge  and 
power  of  man  as  an  individual  endowed  with  immortality ; 
but  this  is  a  point  with  which  I  shall  deal  more  fully  under 
another  head. 

n.   God 

Browning's  Bishop  (and  evidently  Browning  himself) 
regarded  the  moral  sanction  implied  by  the  evolution  of 
ethics  as  insufficient.  Not  so  Meredith,  although  his  accept- 
ance of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  involved  fimdamental 
changes  from  the  religious  faith  of  his  youth.  His  Grod  is 
the  God  of  Laws ;  from  them  there  is  no  escape,  and  for  sin 
against  them  there  is  no  forgiveness ;  disobedience  to  them 
means  death  for  the  individual,  for  the  race  a  reversion  to 
lower  types  of  animal  life: — 

Inconscient,  insensitive,  she  reigns 
In  iron  laws,  though  rapturous  fair  her  face. 
Back  to  the  primal  brute  shall  he  retrace 
HiB  path,  doth  he  permit  to  force  her  chains 
A  soft  Persuader  coursing  through  his  veins, 
An  icy  Huntress  stringing  to  the  chase : 
What  one  the  flash  disdains  ; 
What  one  so  gives  it  grace. 

{The  Test  of  Manhood.) 
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Neither  passion  (figured  in  this  poem  under  the  name 
of  Aphrodite,  the  Persuader)  nor  asceticism  (Artemis,  the 
Huntress),  the  two  great  Powers  of  Nature,  will  speed  man 
far  on  his  way.  Progress  came  from  man  himself,  '*  pre- 
destined mightier." 

His  task  to  hold  them  both  in  breast,  and  yield 
Their  dues  to  each,  and  of  thor  war  be  field. 

Help  is  to  be  sought  within  himself,  by  the  application  to 
Earth  of  the  mind  which  is  itself  an  outcome  of  evolution. 
He  must  fight  out  his  own  battle 

with  no  Power  to  interpose, 
No  prayer,  sare  for  strength  to  keep  his  ground, 
Heard  of  the  Highest 

While  there  is  still  room  in  this  scheme  of  things  for  the 
idea  of  God,  it  is  evident  that  the  main  stress  is  on  Earth 
and  Man.  Man's  past  has  been  moulded  by  himself  and 
by  the  conditions  he  has  found  on  this  earth.     It  is 

the  mind  that  steers. 
By  Beason  led,  her  way  of  tree  and  flame, 
Beyond  the  genuflexions  and  the  tears ; 
Upon  an  Earth  that  cannot  stop. 
Where  upward  is  the  Tisible  aim. 
And  ever  we  espy  the  greater  Gk>d, 
For  simple  pointing  at  a  good  adored  : 
Proof  of  the  closer  neighbourhood. 

{Ode  to  the  Qmic  Spirit.) 

God  is  discerned  in  the  things  about  us,  and  the  one  way  to 
find  out  God  is  by  means  of  the  human  reason,  applied  to 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  Nothing  in  the  popular 
theology  of  his  time  was  so  offensive  to  Meredith  as  the  idea 
of  intervention  by  a  Special  Providence.  In  the  Ode  to 
Francty  December,  1870,  he  writes : — 

Gould  France  accept  the  fables  of  her  priests, 
Who  blest  her  banners  in  thu  game  of  beasts, 
And  now  bid  hope  that  heaven  will  intercede 
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To  yiolate  its  law  in  her  sore  need, 

She  would  find  comfort  in  their  opiates  : 

Mother  of  Beason  I  can  she  cheat  the  Fates  ? 

Woald  she,  the  champion  of  the  open  mind, 

The  Omnipotent's  prime  gift — the  gift  of  growth — 

Consent  even  for  a  night-time  to  be  blind, 

And  sink  her  soul  on  the  delusive  sloth, 

For  fruits  ethereal  and  material,  both. 

In  peril  of  her  place  among  mankind  ? 

The  Mother  of  the  many  Laughters  might 

Gall  one  poor  shade  of  laughter  in  the  light 

Of  her  unwavering  lamp  to  mark  what  things 

The  world  puts  faith  in,  careless  of  the  truth  : 

What  silly  puppet-bodies  danced  on  strings, 

Attached  by  credence,  we  appear  in  sooth. 

Demanding  intercession,  direct  aid. 

When  the  whole  tragic  tale  hangs  on  a  broken  blade  I 

This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  Meredith's  Providence 
is  on  the  side  of  big  battalions,  but  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
Strength  bom  of  "  the  plain  root- Virtues/' 

Strength  shall  ye  gain  by  service,  prove  in  scorn, 

Train  by  endurance,  by  devotion  shape. 

Strength  is  not  won  by  miracle  or  rape. 

It  is  the  offspring  of  the  modest  years 

The  gift  of  sire  to  son,  thro*  those  firm  laws 

Which  we  name  Qods. 

Faith  in  anything  else  is,  in  Meredith's  view,  superstition, 
and  worst  of  all,  to  his  mind,  is  the  superstition  which  has 
its  basis  in  selfishness.  Such  have  been,  in  large  part,  he 
thinks,  the  religions  of  the  past,  which  mark  the  steps  of 
man's  progress  to  something  higher : 

He  drank  of  fictions,  till  celestial  aid 

Might  seem  accorded  when  he  fawned  and  prayed 

Sagely  the  generous  Giver  circumspect. 

To  chooee  for  grants  the  egregious,  his  elect ; 

And  ever  that  imagined  succour  slew 

The  soul  of  brotherhood  whence  Reverence  drew. 

(Th^  Test  (^ Manhood.) 
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He  counts  indeed  among  the  greatest  gifts  of  Earth  ^^  the 
man-loving  Nazarene"  (The  Empty  Purse)^  and  in  The 
Oarden  of  Epicuru%  asserts  the  world's  acclaim  for  ^^  The 
crucifix  that  came  of  Nazareth ;  *'  but  his  sympathy  is  for 
the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  not  for  its  later 
organizations  and  dogmas — 


but  now 


Old  institations  and  establishments 
Once  fortresses  against  the  floods  of  sin 

Impeding  blocks,  less  nseful  than  the  clod ; 
Their  angel  oat  of  them,  a  demon  in. 

(OdetoiheChmUSpiinL) 

These  too  are  the  product  of  man's  mind  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  development,  and  as  such  served  their  purpose  in  their 
day;  but  they  have  no  permanence.  Nature  tolerates  them 
only  for  a  time  : 

Hie  legends  that  sweep  her  aside, 
Crying  loud  for  an  opiate  boon, 
To  comfort  the  human  want. 
From  the  bosom  of  magical  skies, 
She  smiles  on,  marking  their  source  : 
Thej  read  her  with  infant  eyes. 
Oood  ships  of  morality  they, 
For  our  crude  developing  force ; 
Granite  the  thought  to  stay. 
That  she  is  a  thing  alive 
To  the  liTing,  the  falling  and  strewn. 

(A  FaUk  on  TriaL  ) 

The  soul  must  wrestle,  not  only  with  the  devil  of  its  own 
imagining,  but  '^  with  angel  more  dire  "  {A  Faith  on  Iridt). 
Man's  supreme  guide  is  Reason,  as  Earth  is  his  only  teacher : 
"Never  is  Earth  misread  by  Brain."  {Hard  Weather). 
Every  aspiration,  every  fear  of  man's  heart  must  be  tried 
by  this  test: 

His  fables  of  the  Above, 

And  his  gapped  readings  of  the  crown  and  sword, 
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The  hell  detested  and  the  heayen  adored, 
The  hate,  the  loye, 

The  bright  wing,  the  black  hoof, 
He  shall  perose,  from  Beason  not  disjoined, 
And  neTer  unfaith  clamouring  to  be  coined 
To  faith  bj  proof. 

(Earth  and  ifon,  xl-xli.  ) 

Nature's  fiu)e  is  dead  to  the  ones  of  ^^  sensation  insurgent '' 

— ^the  Questions  of  "  intelligence  pushing  to  taste."     These 

are  not  the  outcome  of  faith,  but  of  unfaith  clamouring  to  be 

coined  into  fisuth  by  proof  where  no  proof  is  to  be  had.     For 

such  idle  indulgences  of  the  sensual  imagination  Nature  has 

no  meroy. 

Earth  sits  ebon  in  her  gloom, 
Us  atomies  of  life  alive 
Unheeding,  bent  on  life  to  come  I 

(Hard  Weather.) 

The  champions  of  the  race  are  Earth's  "  children  of  the 

labouring  brain,  .  .  .  With  understanding  for  their  base.'' 

Reason, 

tiptoe 
At  the  ultimate  bound  of  her  wit, 
On  the  verges  of  Night  and  Day, 

may  dream  of  the  hope  of  the  future  granted  to  the  offspring 
of  Earth — a  hope  for  the  race,  not  for  the  individual. 

The  dream  is  the  thought  in  the  ghost ; 
The  thought  sent  fljing  for  food  ; 
Eyeless,  but  sprung  of  an  aim 
Supernal  of  Reason,  to  find 
The  great  Over-Beason  we  name 
Beneficence  :  mind  seeking  Mind. 

This  passage  at  the  end  of  A  Faith  on  Trial,  in  which  Ektrth 
is  described  as  the  handmaiden  of  a  higher  power,  is  Mere- 
dith's nearest  approach  to  transcendental  idealism.  In  other 
poems,  however,  he  expresses  a  similar  faith  in  a  God  dis- 
cerned by  the  human  intelligence.    In  The  Test  of  Manhood, 
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qaoted  so  often  in  this  paper  because  it  sets  forth  mostsoom- 
pletely  Meredith's  view  of  the  evolution  of  reason  and  morals^ 
he  writes: 

Earth  nerved  her  chastened  son  to  hail  athwart 
All  ventures  perilous  his  shrouded  Sire  ; 
A  stranger  still,  religiouslj  divined ; 
Not  jet  with  understanding  read  aright 


The  mastering  mind  in  him,  bj  tempests  blown, 
67  traitor  inmates  baited,  upward  burned ; 
Perforce  of  growth,  the  Master  mind  discerned. 
The  Great  Unseen,  nowise  the  Dark  Unknown. 

In  all  these  passages  the  part  played  by  the  human  reason 
in  working  out  this  conception  of  God  is  insisted  on,  as  well 
as  the  need  for  human  effort  if  further  progress  is  to  be 
made.  If  man  would  know  God,  he  must  accept  the  Laws 
which  reveal  themselves  to  the  human  intelligence  as 
Divine : — 

This  way  have  men  come  out  of  brutishness 
To  spell  the  letters  of  the  skj  and  read 
A  reflex  upon  earth  else  meaningless. 
With  thee,  O  fount  of  the  Untimed  I  to  lead  ; 
Drink*  they  of  thee,  thee  eyeing,  they  unaged 
Shall  on  through  brave  wars  waged. 

More  gardens  will  they  win  than  any  lost ; 
The  vile  plucked  out  of  them,  the  unlovely  slain. 
Not  forfeiting  the  beast  with  which  they  are  crossed. 
To  stature  of  the  Qods  will  they  attain. 
They  shall  uplift  their  Earth  to  meet  her  Lord, 
Themselves  the  attuning  chord ! 

(Hymn  to  Colour,  xiii,  xiv. ) 

III.   Immortality 

With  these  opinions  as  to  man's  oneness  with  Nature,  his 
relation  to  the  scheme  of  things,  and  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  Reason,  Meredith  was  bound  to  take  a  very  different  view 
from  that  of  Tennyson  or  Browning  as  to  the  immortality 
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of  the  soul — ^a  question  which  stirred  the  minds  of  so  many- 
thinkers  throughout  the  Victorian  era^  and  remains  one  of 
the  great  spiritual  issues  of  our  own  time.  In  Memoriam 
expressed  Tennyson^s  fisiith — a  faith  clouded  by  doubt  and 
resting  upon  a  hesitating  and  troubled  acceptance  of  ortho- 
dox theology;  Browning,  in  his  more  vigorous  fashion, 
attempted  to  find  philosophic  justification  for  a  similar  view 
in  La  Saisiaz — with  no  great  success,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  bewilderment  of  his  critics,  though  to  my  mind  it  is 
clear  that  he  retained  a  firm  belief  in  personal  immortality. 
Meredith  refused  to  go  further  than  reason  would  carry 
him,  and  frankly  accepted  the  place  assigned  to  man  in  the 
order  of  nature  by  the  evolutionary  hypothesis.  In  his  view 
life  is  good  as  it  is  and  gives  hope  for  a  better  future  for 
the  race;  he  does  not  feel  Browning's  need  to  call  in  a 
future  existence  for  the  individual  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  present.  He  gives  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  asked 
by  Tennyson  in  Wages : — 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death :  if  the  wages  of  Virtue  be  dost, 

Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the  worm  and  the  fly? 

She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just, 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer  sky  : 

Qiye  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 

Meredith's  reply,  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  highest  authority. 

Earth,  is : 

Spirit  raves  not  for  a  goal. 
Shapes  in  man's  likeness  hewn, 
Desires  not ;  neither  desires 
The  Sleep  or  the  Glory  :  it  trusts. 

{A  Faith  on  Trial) 

His  opinion  on  this  issue  is  unmistakable.  In  Dirge  in 
Woods  and  Woodman  and  Echo  he  identifies  himself  and  his 
fellow  men  with  the  falling  trees.  We  drop  like  the  fruits, 
and  die  like  the  pine  cones  to  live  again  only  in  our  succes- 
sors.    Like  the  trees,  we  grow  only  for  service,  and  death 
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dears  us  away  to  make  room  for  others, — "  For  braver  let 
our  minds  agree/'  for  a  rational  hope  in  the  future  of  the 
race  is  Meredith's  one  ground  of  faith.  Facing  ^^the  Ques- 
tion Whither,"— 

When  we  hnye  thrown  o£F  this  old  suit, 

So  much  in  need  of  mending. 
To  sink  among  the  naked  mute, 

Is  that,  think  you,  our  ending  7 — 

he  answers  that  not  all  seed  comes  to  flower;  that  continuity 
of  sensation,  if  it  were  granted  to  the  individual,  would  be  a 
curse  from  which  we  should  pray  for  release ;  that  the  soul 
which  endureth  is  not  for  personality  but  for  "labour 
done '' ;  only  our  work  is  everlasting,  and  that,  not  ques- 
tions as  to  our  own  fate,  should  be  our  care. 

We  children  of  Beneficence 

Are  in  its  being  sharers  ; 
And  Whither  yainer  sounds  than  Whence, 

For  word  with  such  wayfarers. 

(The  Qu£»Hon  Whither.) 

Only  under  the  stress  of  personal  bereavement, — at  the 
death  of  his  beloved  wife,  Marie  Vulliamy, — 

my  own, 
My  good  companion,  mate, 
Pulse  of  me, 

did  he  seek  for  consolation  in  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  and, 
like  Huxley  on  a  similar  occasion,^  he  rejected  all  such  con- 
solation as  illusory  because  unjustified  by  human  reason  face 
to  face  ¥rith  the  facts  of  existence. 

'See  Huxley's  letter  on  the  death  of  his  son,  addressed  to  Kingsley, — 
Life  Ik  «.,  7. 1,  pp.  233-239.  Huxley's  opinions,  especially  as  expressed  in 
the  paragraphs  on  pp.  235-6  are  in  remarkable  agreement  with  Meredith's. 
The  letter,  though  written  in  1860,  was  not  published  till  1901,  but  the 
Tiew  it  sets  forth  was  "in  the  air,"  especially  in  scientific  circles.  Huxley 
says  in  the  course  of  his  letter :  *'  Understand  that  all  the  younger  men  of 
scieoce  I  know  intimately  are  essentially  of  my  way  of  thinking." 
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I  caught 
With  Death  in  me  shrinking  from  Death, 
As  cold  from  cold,  for  a  sign 
Of  the  life  bejond  ashes :  I  cast, 
BelieTing  the  yision  diyine, 
Wings  of  that  dream  of  my  Youth 
To  the  spirit  beloved  :  'twas  unglassed 
On  her  breast,  in  her  depths  austere  : 
A  flash  through  the  mist,  mere  breath. 
Breath  on  a  buckler  of  steel. 

Earth  is  absolutely  unresponsive  to  the  personal  appeal. 
This  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  confident  and  insistent 
personal  note  of  Browning's  Prospice  and  to  the  tempered 
faith  of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam.  Meredith  r^ards  all 
such  hopes,  for  one's  self  or  for  others,  as  not  merely 
illusory,  but  as  weak,  not  spiritual  aspirations  but  sensual 
dreams,  the  cry  not  of  faith,  but  of  unfaith.  {A  Faith  on 
Trial).  Our  straining  to  the  farther  shore  is  really  an 
attempt  to  gain  personal  comfort  and  advantage;  a  yearning 
to  make  sure  of  the  Impalpable  by  touch ;  to  reveal  what 
Nature  has  left  hidden.  To  the  fleshly  desires  of  ^^  assur- 
ances, symbols,"  she  turns  a  deaf  ear :  "  Harsh  wisdom 
gives  Earth,  no  more."  But  for  those  who  accept  Ekirth  for 
what  she  is,  and  acknowledge  themselves  bound  to  bloom 
and  fade  like  her  flowers,  she  has  the  richest  rewards,  even 
in  bereavement : 

Earth  jour  haren,  Earth  jour  helm. 
You  command  a  double  realm  ; 
Labouring  here  to  paj  jour  debt. 
Till  jour  little  sun  shall  set ; 
Leaving  her  the  future  task  : 
Loving  her  too  well  to  ask. 
Eglantine  that  climbs  the  jew, 
She  her  darkest  wreathes  for  those 
Knowing  her  the  Ever-new, 
And  themselves  the  kin  o'  the  rose. 

{The  Woods  of  Westermain.) 
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IV.   Democracy 

The  difference  between  Meredith  and  his  two  great  prede- 
cessors in  Victorian  poetry  goes  far  deeper  than  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  the  theory  of  evolution  on  the  one  hand^ 
or  the  orthodox  religious  faith  of  the  time  on  the  other. 
Browning  and  Tennyson  were  both  affected,  though  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  by  the  individualist  impulse  of  the  Eomantic 
Revival  and  by  the  allied  influences  in  contemporary 
thought.  In  the  case  of  Browning  this  is  abundantly  clear. 
His  earlier  poems  are  all  studies  of  the  individual  soul,  and 
he  is  evidently  expressing  his  own  view  when  he  makes 
Tiburzio  say  in  Luria  (V.  299-302)  : 

A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  life  of  one  ; 
And  those  who  live  as  models  for  the  mass 
Are  singly  of  more  value  than  they  all. 

His  sonnet.  Why  lam  a  Liberal,  shows  that  the  foundation 
of  his  political  creed  is  the  desire  for  liberty  for  himself, 
and,  by  logical  consequence,  for  others.  Tennyson,  in  spite 
of  his  humanitarianism,  is  essentially  conservative,  in  the 
broad  meaning  of  the  word,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  became  almost  reactionary;  the  vague  aspirations  for 
"  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world ''  in 
Lacksley  Hall  become  Sixty  Years  After  the  unreasoned 
vituperation  of  modem  literature  and  democratic  move- 
ments. His  hero  laments  that  ^^  Science  grows  and  Beauty 
dwindles  " — "Art  and  Grace  are  less  and  less ; "  even  the 
"Lion  passant,"  the  Locksley  arms  at  the  village  inn,  gives 
place  to  the  peasant  cow  : 

Poor  old  Heraldry,  poor  old  History,  poor  old  Poetry,  passing  hence, 
In  the  common  deluge  drowning  old  political  common  sense. 

The  poem  is,  of  course,  as  its  author  said,  "  dramatic,"  and 
it  would  not  be  fair  \o  identify  the  poet  with  his  hero  ;  but 
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the  Memoir  shows  that  similar  opinions^  in  less  violent  lan- 
guage, were  expressed  by  Tennyson  in  private  conversation 
with  his  friends.  He  is  reported  as  saying  :  ^  "  I  do  not  in 
the  least  mind  if  England,  when  the  people  are  less  ignorant 
and  more  experienced  in  self-government,  eventually  becomes 
a  democracy.'*  This  was  in  1887,  and  the  tone  and  phrase- 
ology of  the  sentence  are  more  significant  than  the  opinion 
it  contains.  Tennyson  "  did  not  mind  !  ^'  But  it  was  a 
change  of  which  he  said  on  another  occasion,  "  May  1  not 
live  to  see  it.''*  He  voted  for  the  Franchise  Bill  of  1884, 
not  because  he  liked  it,  but  because  he  felt  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  refuse.  His  politics,  like  his  morals,  are  those  of 
the  conservative  middle  cla^s  of  Victoria's  reign,  and  when 
he  became  a  Peer,  he  took  on  the  colour  of  his  new  sur- 
roundings with  marvellous  facility.  We  find  him  writing  to 
Gladstone  in  1884  "  the  House  of  Peers  has  the  prior  claim 
to  confidence,"  being  older  than  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  asking,  "What  safeguard  is  there  against  the  destruction 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  disruption  of  the  whole  Empire, 
except  a  chamber  like  the  House  of  Lords  ?  "  *  Tennyson 
stands  for  traditional  conservatism  even  more  completely  than 
Browning  does  for  individualistic  liberalism,  for  the  latter 
attitude  is  one  which  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  poetic 
expression.  Meredith  was  an  out-and-out  Radical.  In  his 
novels,  it  is  true,  he  takes  his  characters  chiefly  from  the 
upper,  or  rather,  the  educated  classes,  for  only  in  cultivated 
society  could  he  find  play  for  the  Comic  Spirit ;  but  in  his 
poetry  his  essential  democracy  is  very  clearly  brought  out. 
Juggling  Jerry,  The  Beggar's  SoliloqvA/,  The  Old  Chartist,  Ths 
JPatriot  Engineer,  and-  Orandfather  Bridgeman  show  not 
merely  his  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of  the  English  lower 
classes,  but  his  sympathy  with  their  ideas ;  he  adopts  their 

» V.  2,  p.  338.  «  V.  2,  p.  303.  » V.  2,  p.  307  and  303. 
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view  of  life  as  his  o  vn,  or  puts  his  own  view  into  their 
months.  Thus  in  A  i^tave  of  Moving  Tim  (addressed  to  cer- 
tain friendly  Tramps)^  he  makes  his  hero  sum  up  in  the 
simplest  language  the  Meredithian  philosophy  : 

Lord,  no,  man's  Jot  is  not  for  bliss  ; 

To  call  it  woe  is  blindness : 
It's  here  a  kick,  a^d  it's  there  a  kiss, 

And  here  and  there  a  kindness. 
He  starts  a  hare  and  calls  her  joy  ; 

He  runs  her  down  to  sorrow : 
The  dogs  within  him  bother  the  boj. 

But  *tis  a  new  day  to-morrow. 

Equally  significant  is  the  moral  and  political  sermon  Mere- 
dith preaches,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  in  The  Empty 
Purse,  to  "our  later  Prodigal  Son,"  the  youth  cursed  by  the 
inheritance  of  wealth  and  privilege.  The  secret  of  his  ruin 
has  been  the  ensnaring  suggestion,  ^^Not  thou  as  commoner 
fnenf  AU  such  folly  must  be  abandoned,  and  he  must  seek 
by  service  a  real  fellowship  with  the  children  of  Earth. 

The  God  in  the  conscience  of  multitudes  feel. 
And  we  feel  deep  to  Earth  at  her  heart. 
We  have  her  communion  with  men. 
New  ground,  new  skies  for  appeal. 

Change,  directed  by  intelligence,  must  be  welcomed,  and  the 
stupor  of  precedents  shunned.  Grandmotherly  laws,  "  Giv- 
ing rivers  of  gold  to  our  young,''  must  be  discarded : 

Men's  right  of  bequeathing  their  all  to  their  own 
(With  little  regard  for  the  creatures  they  squeezed); 
Their  mill  and  mill*  water  and  nether  mill-stone 
Tied  fast  to  their  infant ;  lo,  this  is  the  last 
Of  their  hungers,  by  prudent  devices  appeased. 
The  law  thej  decree  is  their  ultimate  slave ; 
Wherein  we  perceive  old  Voracity  glassed. 
It  works  from  their  dust,  and  it  reeks  of  their  grave. 

Evidently  here  we  have  a  modern  democratic  creed  very 
different  from   Browning's   individualism  and   Tennyson's 
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conservatism.  But  Meredith's  demcfcracy  is  much  more 
than  a  working  political  creed ;  it  is  a|fundamental  doctrine 
of  his  philosophy.  "  Brain  democrat!^  ''  is  to  be  "  king  of 
the  host/'  because  that  has  been  and  npst  continue  to  be  the 
way  of  progress.  Democracy,  or,  as  rteredith  prefers  to  call 
it,  fellowship,  is  a  central  theme  in  fH)me  of  his  most  impor- 
tant poems.  In  The  Woods  of  W^stermain  it  is  at  once  a 
part  and  a  consequence  of  the  trustful  acceptance  of  Nature 
he  so  often  urges  : 

Drink  the  sense  the  notes  infuse, 
You  a  larger  self  will  find  : 
Sweetest  fellowship  ensues 
With  the  creatures  of  your  kind. 
Ay,  and  Love,  if  Love  it  be, 
Flaming  over  J  and  ME^ 
Love  meet  they  who  do  not  shove 
Cravings  in  the  van  of  Love. 

The  dragon  of  self  must  be  subdued, — ^not  exterminated  (for 
no  force  in  Nature  is  slain),  but  curbed,  and  put  to  service. 
To  the  cries  of  "  First  my  Dragon  "  Earth  pays  no  heed ; 
her  concern  is  not  with  the  individual,  but  with  the  genera- 
tions ;  and  Man  must  learn,  in  his  little  way,  something  of 
the  broadness  of  vision  of  Earth.  This  is  the  burden  of 
TJie  Test  of  Manhood : 

As  only  for  the  numbers  Nature's  care 

Is  shown,  and  she  the  personal  nothing  heeds, 

So  to  Divinity  the  spring  of  prayer 

From  brotherhood  the  one  way  upwards  leads. 

Fellowship  is  thus  not  merely  a  counsel  of  prudence,  a  Law 
of  Nature,  but  it  is  the  way  by  which  man  reaches  to  the 
Divine.  This  is  the  root  of  Meredith's  antagonism  to  some 
forms  of  religion  popular  in  his  day — that  they  started  from 
self  and  thus  slew  "the  soul  of  brotherhood  whence  Reverence 
drew.'^ 
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In  fellilirship  religioo  has  its  founts : 

The  solitary  his  own  Grod  reveres  : 

Ascend  no  sacred  Mounts 

Oar  hangers  or  our  fears. 

i 

like  th^  sustaining  air 

Are  both  for  flowers  and  weeds. 

But  he  iho  cbiims  in  spirit  to  be  flower 

Will  find  ehem  both  an  air  that  doth  devour. 

This  sense  of  brotherhood  is  closely  linked  by  Meredith 
with  the  development  of  the  intelligence,  to  which  he 
attaches  supreme  importance  as  the  chief  instrument  of 
human  progress.  It  was  not  until  the  mind,  ^'  the  cherish- 
able  mind,  the  multitude's  grave  shepherd  "  took  full  flight 
that  man  gained  his  first  sight  of  brotherhood  and  so  dis- 
cerned "the  Master  mind — ^The  Great  Unseen,  nowise  the 
Dark  Unknown."  At  first,  in  blindness,  he  fought  towards 
God  "  through  crimson  mire,''  but  it  was  only  when  he 
upheld  "a forehead  lamp"  and  saw  humanity  not  as  a 
doomed  army,  but  "  all  choral  in  its  fruitful  garden  camp," 
that  the  palpable  was  illumed  by  the  spiritual.  As  it  was 
through  a  sense  of  fellowship  that  he  first  gained  spiritual 
insight,  it  is  by  communion  with  his  fellows  that  he  must 
acquire  wisdom.     Wisdom  dries 

To  mummywrap  perching  a  height. 
It  chews  the  contemplative  cud 
In  peril  of  isolate  scorn, 
Unfed  of  the  onward  flood. 

(A  Faith  on  Trial.) 

It  is  this  faith  in  humanity  and,  above  all,  in  human 
reason,  that  gives  Meredith  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  not 
inanimate  nature  which  is  recognized  by  Earth  as  the 
supreme  miracle;  nor  even  man  as  the  noblest  of  the 
animals  ;  but  man  regarded  in  his  spiritual  aspect,  reaching 
out  to  the  Divine. 
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No  miracle  the  sprout  of  wheat  from  cAd, 

She  knows,  nor  growth  of  man  in  gri8ly%rote  ; 

Bat  he,  the  flower  at  head  and  soil  at  rpot, 

Is  miracle,  guides  he  the  hrute  to  Godi 

And  that  way  seems  he  bound ;  that  m^j  the  road, 

With  his  dark-lantern  mind,  unled,  a| 

Wearifully  through  forest-tracks  i 

He  travels,  urged  by  some  internal  i 

(The  Test  of  Manhood. ) 

Meredith's  religion,  then,  is  not  merely  the  religion  of 
Earth ;  it  is  equally  the  religion  of  Humanity.  It  relates 
man  not  only  to  the  rest  of  Nature,  but  to  the  rest  of  Man- 
kind, and  it  relates  him  to  the  race  not  only  in  its  past  his- 
tory, but  in  its  future  triumphs.  When  man,  desiring  a 
miracle  to  save  him  &om  extinction,  prays 

*'  Sever  me  from  the  hoUowness  of  Earth  I 
Me  take,  dear  Lord  I " 

Earth's  reply  is 

''Live  in  thy  ofibpring  as  I  live  in  mine.'' 

(Earih  and  Mem.) 

Thus  for  the  hope  of  a  future  life  for  the  individual, 
Meredith  substitutes  the  certainty  of  service  to  the  future 
progress  of  the  race.  Earth  inspires  a  homelier  faith  than 
a  groping  in  dimness  for  "  the  Yonder  shores  " ;  she  abhors 
r  this  as  an  uncertain  step  in  the  mire,  and  plants  a  firm  foot 
in  the  midway  path  of  experience.  Our  hope  is  in  what  we 
see,  in  the  young  generations  about  us,  and  in  Earth^s  love 
of  her  young — "a  preference  manifest.'^  It  is  for  us  to  fol- 
low Earth's  example : 

But  love  we  well  the  young,  her  road  midway 
The  darknesses  runs  consecrated  clay. 
Despite  our  feeble  hold  on  this  green  home. 
And  the  vast  outer  strangeness  void  of  dome. 
Shall  we  be  with  them,  of  them,  taught  to  feel, 
Up  to  the  moment  of  our  prostrate  fall. 
The  life  they  deem  voluptuously  real 
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Is  more  than  empty  echo  of  a  call, 

Or  shadow  of  a  shade,  or  swing  of  tides  ; 

As  brooding  upon  age,  when  veins  congeal, 

Grey  palsy  nods  to  think.     With  os  for  guides. 

Another  step  above  the  animal, 

To  views  in  Alpine  thought  are  they  helped  on. 

Good  if  so  far  we  live  in  them  when  gone  I 

(  Youth  in  Memory. ) 

V.   Woman 

Closely  connected  with  Meredith's  faith  in  democracy  is 
his  desire  for  the  emancipation  of  woman.  He  has  suggested 
this  obliquely  in  some  of  his  novels — in  Rhoda  Fleming,  in 
Diana  of  the  Orossways,  and  above  all  in  the  great  trilogy : 
One  of  our  Conquerors,  Lord  Onnont  and  his  Amiyita,  and 
The  Amazing  Marriage.  In  each  of  these  we  have  a  woman 
who  is  the  victim  of  unequal  laws,  of  outworn  conventions, 
of  the  brutality  of  man,  or  of  her  own  weak  nature  and 
deficient  education ;  but  one  wonders  how  many  novel  readers 
perceive  the  thought  which  underlies  the  story.  In  the 
poems  Meredith's  teaching  is  direct  and  unmistakable, 
whether  the  theme  is  treated  lightly  and  humorously,  as  in 
A  Ballad  of  Fair  Ladies  in  Revolt,  or  seriously,  indeed, 
almost  tragically,  as  in  The  Sage  Enamoured  and  Qie  Honest 
Lady,  which  forms  such  a  significant  companion  piece  to 
Modem  Love.  Meredith's  appeal,  on  this  question  as  on 
others,  is  to  Nature  and  Reason  ;  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  in  the  great  name  of  Nature  would  break  all  the 
bonds  of  law.  The  Puritan  is,  in  his  view,  nearer  the  read- 
ing of  Nature  than  the  Libertine,  for  Nature  condemns  and 
punishes  inexorably 

Sin  against  immaturity,  the  sin 
Of  rayenoos  excess,  what  deed  divides 
Man  from  vitality  ;  these  bleed  within ; 
Bleed  in  the  crippled  relic  that  abides. 
Perpetaally  they  bleed  ;  a  limb  is  lost, 
A  piece  of  life,  the  very  spirit  maimed. 

( The  Sage  Enamoured, ) 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  culprit  who,  in  obedience  to  Nature's 
law,  has  broken  the  law  of  man,  is  dubiously  blamed  by  his 
own  conscience.  He  feels  the  whip  of  general  condemnation, 
but  he  bewails  only  his  isolation  from  his  fellows  and  the 
loss  of  their  esteem.  Man  must  build  on  the  foundations  of 
Nature  if  the  structure  of  human  society  is  to  last,  and  must 
be  moved  by  higher  and  deeper  considerations  than  those  of 
immediate  advantage.  Marriage  must  be  a  troth  of  equal 
hands,  mate  and  mate,  a  soul's  embrace  upon  an  upper 
plane,  and  not  the  mere  exchange  of  a  pious  token,  by  which 
both  man  and  woman  feel  themselves  cheated.  Meredith's 
outspoken  sympathy  for  what  he  regards  as  the  wrongs  of 
woman,  both  in  this  poem  and  in  A  Ballad  of  Fair  Ladies  in 
Revolt,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  hesitating  conven- 
tionality of  Tennyson's  Princess,  which  was  written,  it  is 
true,  a  generation  earlier.  Browning,  influenced  perhaps  by 
his  own  ideal  union,  did  not  step  much  farther  than  Tenny- 
son beyond  the  lines  of  romantic  tradition  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  sexes ;  but  in  his  insistence  on  the  sacredness  of  pas- 
sion he  opened  the  way  for  Meredith's  wider  view.  He 
would  have  accepted  Meredith's  definition  of  passion  as 
*^  noble  strength  on  fire,"  and  in  The  Statue  and  the  Brist,  In 
a  Balcony,  Respectability,  and  The  Inn  Album  he  displays  a 
wider  sympathy  than  can  have  been  altogether  approved  by 
conventional  Victorian  morality,  which  was  sorely  puzzled 
by  the  dialectic  of  Fijiv£  at  the  Fair,  But  these  are  merely 
incidental  outbursts  of  an  intensely  vigorous  and  independent 
mind,  which  in  the  main  accepted  the  prevailing  view  as  to 
sex-relations,  just  as,  in  spite  of  a  genuine  independence  of 
spirit  in  religious  matters.  Browning  accepted,  in  the  main, 
the  orthodox  religious  position  of  his  time.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  Meredith  is  that  a  generation  after  his  poems 
were  published,  they  still  present  radical  ideas  which  have 
not  yet  been  absorbed  by  many  of  his  readers,  although 
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these  are  drawn  from  the  classes  most  likely  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  opinions.  The  day  may,  of  course,  come 
when  Meredith's  philosophy  will  seem  as  much  out  of  date 
as  the  compromises  of  Browning  and  Tennyson  appear  to 
the  advanced  thinkers  of  our  own  time;  but  he  must  at  least 
be  recognized  as  one  who  was  in  the  van  of  contemporary 
thought  in  science  and  philosophy — ^a  leader,  not  merely  a 
follower  and  interpreter  of  the  ideas  of  his  time. 

J.    W,   CUNLIPPE. 
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II.— THE   LETTERS    OF  CHARLOTTE— KT^ 

ANTIDOTE  TO   DIE  LEIDEN  DES 

JUNQEN  WERTHER8 


The  Letters  of  Charlotte  was  first  published  in  London 
in  1786,  seven  years  after  Goethe's  The  Sorrows  of  Werter 
had  been  translated  by  W.  Kender.^  My  acquaintance  with 
this  book  was  made  the  other  day,  when  I  discovered  a 
copy  of  it,  published  in  New  York  in  1797,*  among  some 
volumes  which  had  belonged  to  my  great-grandfather. 

Dr.  Goodnight '  quotes  Wilkens  (^Americana  Germanicay 
m,  8)  who  records  that  the  first  American  edition  of  The 
Sorro708  of  Werter  appeared  five  years  afi«r  the  first  Eng- 
lish translation,  of  which  it  was  a  reprint ;  he  further  says  * 
that  this  translation  was  by  Daniel  Malthus. 

^  Leipziger  Biieher-Auktion  den  25.  Oktober  1886  :  Verzeichnis  der  Dach- 
gelassenen  Bibliothek  dee  Herrn  Verlagsbuchhandler  Dr.  Salomon  Hirzel ; 
no.  29 — an  English  edition  of  The  Sorrows  of  Werter  translated  by  W. 
Bender,  2  vols.  Litchfield,  1779.  See  also  Hiersemann's  catalogue  42 
(p.  12,  no.  269)  for  an  edition,  translated  hj  W.  Bender,  Litchfield,  1789. 
Appell :  Werther  und  seine  Zeii  (Oldenburg,  1882)  does  not  mention  any 
Litchfield  edition,  but  notes  the  first  English  translation,  as  London, 
1779  (p.  12  f.,  also  p.  286  f.).  This  comes  through  the  French  (see  below, 
p.  27,  n.  5).  He  does  not  mention  Bender's  name  before  the  1801  edition 
(p.  288). 

*  The  Letters  of  Charlotte  during  her  connexion  with  Werter  (Engraving 
of  Charlotte  at  the  Tomb  of  Werter,  frontispiece)  Grazia  sola  di  su  ne 
vaglia,  inanti  Che  piu  *1  desio  d'amore  al  cor  s'invecchi.  Newyork : 
Printed  by  William  A.  Davis  for  R  Duyckinck  A  Co.,  T.  Allen,  T.  A  J. 
Swords,  T.  Greenleaf  and  J.  Tiebout.  1797.  2  vols,  (bound  together) 
240  pp. 

•S.  H.  Goodnight:  Oerman  Literature  in  American  Magazines  Prior  to 
1846.  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  No.  188.  (Madison, 
1907.)    P.  23  f. 

*Idetnj  p.  24. 
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Two  years  after  the  Eoglifih  transladoQ  of  Werther 
had  appeared  in  America, — Damely  in  1786, — there  was 
published  in  London  The  Letters  of  Charlotte,  the  author 
of  which  remains  unknown.  It  is  this  book  that  made  its 
appearance  at  New  York,  eleven  years  later. 

"  To  Carlyle  the  merit  is  due  of  making  Goethe  popular 
in  England,"  says  Miss  Carr  in  an  article  on  Goethe  in  his 
Connection  wUh  English  Literaiure}  Mr.  Alford  points 
out  that  ^'the  first  b^iunings  of  the  study  of  Groethe  in 
England  came  fifty  years  before  Carlyle,"  *  and  notes  that 
"in  the  year  1780  *  a  translation  of  Werther  first  introduced 
Goethe  to  the  notice  of  Englishmen.  This  became  popular 
and  passed  through  several  editions."  Miss  Bateson  *  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that "  for  many  years  after  its  [Werthei'^ s"] 
appearance  in  Germany,  it  was  only  known  in  England  in 
the  form  of  indirect  translation  through  the  French,  incor- 
rect in  that  language,  and  further  mutilated  in  the  English 
version  ^ .  ,  .  In  addition  to  these  facts  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  England  was, 
as  a  nation,  almost  incapable  of  appreciating  foreign  litera- 
ture, particularly  when  it  was  of  an  impassioned  and  senti- 
mental character." 

The  interest  in  Werther  aroused  a  curiosity  regarding  its 
author;   Mr.   Alford*  says  that  Coleridge  once  came  near 


*Pab.  of  English  Goethe  Society,  No.  iv,  p.  66.    (London,  1888.) 
•R.  G.   Alford,  Ooeth^s  Earliest  Crities  in  England.     Idem^  No.  vii,  p. 
8f.    (London,  1893.) 

*  This  should  be  1779.     (See  above,  note  1,  p.  26. ) 

*8ee  the  abstract  of  her  paper  on  Werther,  Publications  of  the  Eng- 
lish Goethe  Society,  ii,  p.  29  (Jiondon,  1886.) 

*  Appell  remarks,  p.  12,  that  the  first  English  translation  is  nothing  like 
the  original.  '^Dieser  game  englische  Werther  ist  nach  einer  franzosi- 
scben  Ubersetzang  wiedergegeben.''  He  quotes  from  Carljle,  Critical  and 
3iiseeUan€0U8  EsMys,  i,  841. 

*  OoetMB  Earliegt  Oritica  in  England,  p.  13. 
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translating  Faud  ; — ^he  was  pressed  to^  but  ^^  I  debated  with 
myself  whether  it  became  my  moral  character  to  render  into 
English,  and  so  far  certainly  lend  my  countenance  to  lan- 
guage, much  of  which  I  thought  vulgar,  licentious  and 
blasphemous/'  Up  to  1812  Werther  alone  of  Goethe's  works 
had  acquired  popularity  in  England.^ 

J.  W.  Appell  *  mentions  the  long  poetic  letter  of  Werther 
to  Charlotte,  written  by  Taylor  in  1784,  Anna  Francis's 
Charlotte  to  Werter,  1787,  Lady  Wallace's  The  Ghost  of 
Werter,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  1787,  Amelia  Pickering's 
thirteen  letters  of  Werter  in  verse,  1788,  etc.  He  shows 
other  influences  of  Werther  in  art,  and  comes  finally  to  The 
Letters  of  Charlotte^^  which  he  outlines. 

Meyer  calls  these  letters  **one  of  the  earliest,  and  surely 
the  best-known  English  Wertheriadcy  whose  author  remains 
unknown  to  the  present  day."*     It   was  twice  translated 

*  Alford,  OoetMs  Earlieat  CriHea  in  Englandj  p.  14. 

*  Werther  und  seine  Zeit  (Oldenburg,  1882),  pp.  15  f.;  310  f. 

'  '  **The  Letters  of  Charlotte,  during  her  connexion  with  Werter.  Lon- 
don: printed  for  T.  Gadell,  in  the  Strand,  1786.  2  vols,  x  und  159  S.  und 
170  S.  in  8.  Mit  einer  Vorrede,  worin  Goethe  im  religios-moralischen 
Ton  abgekanzelt  wird. 

Auch  Now  York,  1797.  2  yoIs.  xii  und  240  S.  in  12,  Mit  einem  Titel- 
kupfer :  Charlotte  at  the  Tomb  of  Werter. 

Femer :  London  1813.    iii  und  211  8.  in  8." 

See  the  Oldenburg  1882  edition,  p.  18f.,  pp.  310,  311. 

Gk>odnight  ( p.  23  f.),  speaks  of  the  "Werter  fever"  in  America.  He 
says  it  was  nearly  as  violent  here  as  elsewhere,  but  was  not  of  long 
duration. 

*  F.  Meyer,  KaUUog  der  Goeihe  Bihliothek  (Leipzig,  1910),  p.  27,  no.  188  : 
**The  Letters  of  Charlotte,  during  her  Connexion  with  Werter.    Grazis 

sola  di  su  ne  vaglia,  inanti  Che  piu  '1  desio  d'amore  al  cor  s'invecchi// 
vol.  i,  ii.  London,  Printed  for  T.  Cadell  in  the  Strand  mdcg,  lxxvi. 
2  Blatt  xl59  u  2  Blatt  170  Seiten  S''  Halbfranzband. 

Appell  359.  Eine  der  friihesten  und  wohl  die  bekannteste  englische 
Wertheriade,  deren  Verfasser  bis  auf  den  heutigen  Tag  unbekannt  ist.  Sie 
wurde  zweimal  ins  Deutsche  iibertragen,  einmal  von  Schillers  Schwager, 
W.  F.  H.  Reinwald,  Hofrath  und  Bibliothekar  in  Meinigen.'' 

In  Karl  W.  Hiersemann's  catalogue  42  (Leipzig,  December,  1888,  p.  13, 
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into  German  ;   by  Schiller's  brother-in-law,  Beinwald,   in 
1788,  and  by  Ludwig  Gall,  in  1826.     The  second  trans- 
lation was  based  on  the  fifth  American  edition  of  the  book, 
and  Oswald*  records  a  fifth  (English?)  edition  in  1815. 
But  before  the  first  ^  German  translation,  there  were  two 

number  285),  and  again  in  catalogue  71,  p.  58  (1890-91)  under  ''Eng- 
lische  Sprache  und  Literatnr,"  number  1261,  the  book  is  listed  :  '  Letters 
of  Charlotte,  during  her  acquaintance  with  Werter,'  5th  edition  w.  2  en- 
gravings.    London  1815,  Hfz. 

In  HirzePs  collection  (see  above,  p.  26,  n.  1),  the  translation  by  Rein- 
wald  is  mentioned  (p.  3,  no.  78).  ^'Lottens  Brief e  an  eine  Freundin 
wahrend  ihrer  Bekanntschaft  mit  Werthem.  A.  d.  Engl,  (von  W.  F.  H. 
Reinwald)  2  Thle.  Mit  Titelkpfr.  Berlin  1788.  pp."  Number  79  in  this 
collection  is  another  copy  of  the  same  work — *'  broech.,  unbeschnitten.'' 

Cf.  also  F.  Meyer,  VerneiehnU  einer  Ooethe  BibUothek,  Leipzig,  1908,  p. 
42,  No.  331 :  '^Lottens  Brief e  an  eine  Freundin,  etc.  Berlin  und  Stettin 
1788  (Verfaseer,  W.  Fr.  H.  Reinwald.)"  Also,  icicm,  p.  45,  No.  360: 
'*Allgemeine  deutsche  Bibliothek  1790  [Ppbd.  m.  T.]  Bd.  59,  Stack  2, 
S.  460f.  Lotteos  Briefe  an  eine  Freundin  .  .  .  [Referat  Unterz.]  Dm. 
[Verfasser  :  Sell  in  Stetlin.]" 

^Ct,  also  Eugen  Oswald,  OoelKe  in  Ekigland  and  America  (Bibliography 
for  the  Goethe  Society),  London,  1909,  p.  54  : 

^^Anon:  The  Letters  of  Charlotte,  during  her  connexion  with  Werter. 
L.  1786. 

the  same.     N.  Y.  1797,  ii,  12mo. 

the  same.    L.  1813,  8vo. 

the  same.     Fifth  edition  1815. 

BeiMoald,  W.  Fr.  H.  Lottens Briefe  (etc),  Berlin  und  Stettin  1788,  und 
(wahrscheinlich  dasselbe). 

QaUy  L.  Lottens  Gestandnisse  (etc )  .  .  .  Aus  dem  englischen  nach 
der  5ten  amerikanischen  Ausgabe.    Trier,  1825.    xiv.    241  pp.     16mo." 

'This  translation  by  Gall,  just  noted,  is  evidently  the  second  translation. 

Gn  this  second  German  translation,  see  Meyer,  Katalog  der  Ooethe 
Bibliothekf  number  191 :  **  Lottens  Gestandnisse,  in  Brief  en,  an  eine  ver- 
traute  Freundin,  vor  und  nach  Werthers  Tode  geschrieben.  Aus  dem 
Englischen,  nach  der  filnften  amerikanischen  Ausgabe.  Mit  Lottens 
hdchst  ahnlichem  Bildnisse,  nach  einem  FamUiengemiilde,  und  einem  Fac- 
simile ihrer  filandschrift,  aus  einem  Erinnerungsbuche.  Trier,  1825.  Bel 
F.  A.  Gall.  Titelkupfer  xiv.  241  Seiten.  1  Seite  Verbesserungen.  1 
Blatt.  Facsimile.  Alter  Halblederband.  Die  Originalumschlage  mit  ein- 
gebunden. 

* '  Appell  360.  Eine  von  Ludwig  Gall  besorgte  tlbersetzung  des  anonymen 
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French  translations  made  of  this  anonymous  work/  both  of 

Bomans  **The  Letters  of  Charlotte  during  her  connexion  with  Werter, 
1786,*'  miteinem  reisenden  Portrat  Lottens  in  englischer  Punktiermanier.'' 

See  also :  Dr.  Hirzel's  collection  (p.  3,  no.  81).  **  Lottens  Gestandnisse 
in  Brief  en  an  e.  vertr.  Freundin  tot  u.  nach  Werthers  Tode  geschr.  A.  d. 
Engl.  m.  Portr.  a.  Facs.  Trier  1825.  12  pp."  This  edition  is  mentioned . 
likewise  in  the  AtUiquarisehes  BucheHager  (Nr.  713,  1884)  von  Eirchhof 
&  Wigand  in  Leipzig  (p.  2,  no.  32):  *' Lottens  Gestandnisse  in  Brief  en, 
au  e.  yertraute  Freundin  vor  u.  nach  Werthers  Tode,  geschrieben.  Aus 
d.  Engl.  (v.  L.  Gall).  16.  Trier  1825.  Hldrbd.  mit  Portr.  u.  Facs.  v. 
Charl.  Kestner." 

Cf.  also  F.  Meyer :  Veneiehnia,  etc  (Leipzig,  1908)  p.  151,  no.  1560 : 
«« Lottens  Gestandnisse.  .  .  Trier,  1825.  Bei  F.  A.  Gall  [Hfz.]  [Ver- 
fasser :  J.  J.  A.  David  de  St.  George.  Uebersetzer  :  L.  Gall  ?]  " 

Cf.  also  Appell :  Weriher  und  seine  Zeit  (Oldenburg,  1882),  pp.  22 f,. 
310  f. 

1  Meyer:  Kaialog  ...  (p.  27,  nos.  189,  190):  "Lettres  de  Charlotte, 
pendant  sa  liaison  avec  Werther.  Traduites  de  L' Anglais  par  M.  D.  D. 
S.  G.  Avec  un  eztrait  d'  El^nore,  autre  ouvrage  Anglais  contenant  les 
premieres  aventores  de  Werther ;  //Grazia  sola  di  su  ne  yaglia  inanti  Che 
pin  '1  desio  d'amore  al  cor  sinyecchi//A  Londres,  Et  se  trouye  k  Paris 
chez  Royez,  libraire,  Quai  des  Augustins  k  la  descente  du  Pont  Neuf 
MDOCLXXXVii.  2  Blatt  64  u.  120  Seiten  und  2  Blatt  xix  und  135  Seiten. 
8".    Hfz. 

"  Appel  359.  '*  Schones  Exemplar  auf  Velinpapier  dieser  sehr  seltenen 
Obersetzung  J.  J.  A.  David  de  St.  George's  mit  zwei  Eupfervignetten 
nach  Chodowiecki  .  .  .''  etc. 

'*190.  Dasselbe.  A  Londres,  et  se  trouve  chez  les  Libraires  desNou- 
veaut4s  mdcclxxxyh.    2  Blatt  zii  79  und  2  Blatt  96  und  48  Seiten,''  etc 

Cf.  also  Hirzel's  collection,  number  80 :  **  Lettrcs  de  Charlotte  pend.  sa 
liaison  av.  Werther.  trad.  del'Angl.  2  vols.  A  v.  un  extraitd'  El^nore. 
Av.  2  portr.    Londres  1787.     16.     Hfz." 

Cf.  F.  Meyer,  VendehniBj  etc.  .  .  p.  39,  nos.  312,  313.  (Lettres  de 
Charlotte,  1787.)     Idem,  p.  41,  no.  330. 

F.  Baldensperger :  Bibliographie  Critique  de  Ooethe  en  France  (Paris, 
1907),  p.  7,  no.  47,  notes  *^  Lettres  de  Charlotte  H  Caroline,  son  amie, 
pendant  sa  liaison  avec  Werther,  traduites  de  1' anglais  (d'Arkwright) 
Paris,  1787."  Oswald,  Ooethe  Bibliography,  p.  54,  also  notes  the  trans- 
lation by  Arkwright. 

Professor  Baldensperger,  in  the  same  bibliography,  mentions,  no.  48 : 
'' Lettres  de  Charlotte  pendant  sa  liaison  avec  Werther,  traduites  de 
1' anglais  par  M.  D.  S-G  (David  de  Saint-George)  avec  un  Extrait 
d'El^onore,  autre  ouvrage  anglais,  contenant  les  premieres  aventures  de 
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1787.  AppelP  notes  a  Swedish  translation,  published  at 
Stockholm  in  1794. 

By  1797  *  we  find  the  first  American  reprint  of  this  work. 
The  next  year,  another  edition  is  broaght  out  at  Boston  ;  and 
the  original  Goethe  material  is  attached.'  This  edition  is  in 
the  Harvard  Library  ;  the  copy  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 
is   also   bound  with   a   translation   of  Goethe's  Werther;* 

Werther.  Londree  et  Paris,  1787,  2  yol.'*  In  his  Qoethe  en  France  (Paris, 
1904)  he  sajs,  (p.  17):  **Un  peu  plus  tard  on  traduit  de  F anglais  les 
Letlres  de  CharloUe  pendant  $a  liauon  avee  Werther^  et  la  critique  regretie 
qae  cet  ouyrage  ne  soit  pas  'entrelac^'  ayec  le  roman  primitif. 
L'^teor  pr^vient  le  pahlic  qa'il  en  a  tir^  des  exemplaires  de  mtoe  format 
qae  oelui-ci,  pour  la  commodity  des  lecteurs  qui  seraient  d^reux  d'asso- 
cier  ainsi  par  la  reliure  les  deux  ouyrages.*' 

» J.  W.  Appell :  Werther  und  eeine ZeU  (Oldenburg  1882),  p.  21.  **  LotUs 
bref  till  en  van  under  sin  bekantskap  med  Werther.  Ofversattning  2 
delen.     Stockholm,  1794,  in  12.''     {Idem,  p.  311. ) 

'  That  the  book  was  read  in  America  as  early  as  1793  is  shown  bj  A 
OUalogue  cf  Books  for  Sale  or  Ciredation  by  Wiilicm  P.  Blake  at  the  Boston 
Book  Store,  no,  69  OomhilL  Boston,  Printed  for  William  P.  Blake,  .  .  . 
MDOCXcm,  in  which  occurs,  on  p.  11,  the  entry:  'Charlotte's  Letters 
during  her  connection  with  Werter,  a  novel  (1  vol.)'* 

The  book  is  also  listed  at  75  cents,  in  a  Catalogue  of  American  Editions 
of  books  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  William  P.  and  Lemuel  Blake, 
at  the  Boston  Bookstore,  no.  1  CornhiU,  now  preserved  at  the  Orolier 
Club  of  New  York,  which  dates  it  circa  1800. 

See  also  Watt :  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  Edinburgh,  1824,  Arts.  Charlotte 
and  Werter  for  mention  of  this  work. 

'  Werter  and  Charlotte.  The  Sorrows  of  Werter,  a  German  story.  To 
which  is  annexed,  The  Letters  of  Charlotte  to  a  female  friend  during  her 
connexion  with  Werter.  The  whole  of  both  works  complete  in  one  volume. 
Boston  :  for  Thomas  and  Andrews.  Sold  at  their  bookstore,  no.  45  New- 
bury Street :  by  I.  Thomas,  Worcester :  by  Thomas,  Andrews  and  Penni- 
man,  Albany  :  and  by  Thomas,  Andrews  and  Butler,  Baltimore.  October, 
1798. 

*  The  Sorrows  of  Werter,  translated  from  the  German  of  Baron  Goethe 
(sic).   By  William  Render,  D.  D. 

You  weep,— you  love  the  youth, — revere  his  name. 

And  wish  from  censure  to  defend  his  fame 
But  hark  I     *  Be  Man,*  his  spirit  seems  to  say, 

'  Nor  let  my  weakness  tempt  thy  feet  astray.' 
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it  *  is^'nineyears  later  than  the  copy  in  the  Harvard  Library, 
and  ten  yearsjlater^than  the  first  American  reprint 

To  sum  up :  these  Letters  of  Charlotte  appeared  in 
England  in  1786,  seven  years  after  The  Sorrows  oj 
Werter  were  first  translated  (through  the  French)  into 
English.  The  year  after  this  volume  was  published,  two 
French  translations^  were  made;  the  following  year,  1788, 
Reinwald,  Schiller's  brother-in-law,  made  the  first  German 
translation;  in  1794,  a  Swedish  translation  appeared  at 
Stockholm.  In  1797  the  book  was  reprinted  at  New  York ; 
in  1798  a  second  edition  appeared  at  Boston,  with  Goethe's 
work  bound  with  it :  it  was  again  reprinted  at  London, 
1801  ;  at  Boston,  1807  ;  at  London,  1813.  There  was  a 
fifth  edition  in  1815,  and  a  second  German  translation  was 
made  by  Grail  from  the  fiftii  American  edition,  and  pub- 
lished at  Treves  in  1825.  There  may  have  been  more  than 
one  edition  of  GralPs  translation  in  1825 ;  for  Meyer's 
description  of  the  book  does  not  entirely  agree  with  that  in 
Kirchhof  and  Wigand's  catalogue ;  it  is  even  possible  that 


To  which  is  annexed  The  Letters  of  Charlotte  to  a  female  friend  daring 
her  connexion  with  Werter.     Boston,  etc.,  1807.  * 

I  may  note  that  the  above  quatrain  (a  poor  translation  fron  Qoethe) 
is  also  on  the  title  page  of  the  London,  1801,  edition.  Cf.  Appell,  Wer- 
ther  und  seine  Zeit  (Oldenbnrg,  1882) ,  p.  288.     Cf.  also  n.  1  below. 

The  Italian  couplet  which  appears  on  the  title  page  of  the  New  York 
1797  edition,  is  absent  from  that  of  the  Boston  1798  edition. 

*F.  H.  Wilkens:  Early  hnftuefnee  of  Oerman  Literature  in  America  (Re- 
printed from  Americana  QermanicOy  iii,  2),  mentions  the  1797  and  1798 
editions  on  pp.  70,  71,  and  the  1807  edition  (^'reprinted  from  the  Lon- 
don, 1801,  edition"),  p.  87. 

^  The  English  story  of  EUanora,  which  was  published  with  the  French 
translations  (cf .  above,  p.  30,  n.  1 )  is  obviously  based  on  the  hint  in  the 
first  letter  of  The  Sorrows  of  Werther :  **Poor  Leonora!  and  yet  I  was 
not  to  blame,'*  etc  Cf.  Appell,  Werter  und  seine  Zeit  (Oldenburg,  1882), 
p.  17. 
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Gall  made  another  translation  from  the  French  translation 
of  the  English  work,  this  same  year.' 

For  a  period  of  about  forty  years  (1786-1825),  The 
Letters  of  CharloUe  seems  to  have  been  fairly  popular,  not 
only  in  England  and  America,  but  also  in  France  and  Ger- 
many :  and  it  was  not  unknown  in  Sweden. 


II 

Bielschowsky  does  not  mention  The  Letters  of  Char^ 
lotte,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  his  Life  of  Goethe;^  but  in 
speaking  of  the  "  Werther  fever,^'  he  says  :  *  "  it  [  Werther] 
was  imitated  .  .  .  Lotte's  letters  were  written,"  etc., — 
implying  that  an  admiration  for  Goethe's  work  stimulated 
these  letters.^  Assuming  that  he  is  referring  to  the  book 
imder  discussion,  I  think  we  may  correct  the  impression 
that  Bielschowsky  evidently  has.  For  this  book  is  not  a 
copy  of  The  Sorrows  of  Werther,  nor  is  it  an  imitation, 
— save  outwardly.  Without  Werther,  it  would  never  have 
been  written,  of  course:  but  its  spirit  is  antagonistic  to 
Werther — it  k  written  as  an  antidote. 

Wilkens  ^  undertakes  to  characterize  the  work.  He  says  : 
'*  Wertiier  .  .  .  gave  rise  to  imitations  in  England  and  else- 
where. Of  the  lai-ge  number  of  these  imitations  and  works 
founded  on  Werther,  one  at  least,  the  Letters  of  Charlotte 
during  her  Connexion  toith  Werter,  was  reprinted  several 
times.  It  is  a  vapid,  inane  work,  utilizing  suggestions  from 
its  German  model  to  construct  a  Werter  without  objection- 

*Cf.  above,  p.  29,  note  2  :  also  the  entry  under  Mejer  (  VenekhnU),  p. 
29,  note  2,  and^onder  Meyer  ( Katalog)^  p.  30,  n.  1. 
'  Its  name  does  not  occur  in  the  index,  nor  does  that  of  Reinwald. 
•Bielschowsky  :  Life  of  Goethe,  New  York,  1905-08,  i,  201. 
*See  above,  p.  28,  and  p.  30,  n.  1,  last  paragraph. 
*  Wilkens,  Early  Infiuenee  of  German  Literature  in  Americay  p.  37. 
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able  features.  Its  only  redeeming  quality  is  that  its  style 
is  not  as  outrageous  as  is  the  ease  with  many  imitations 
of  sentimental  literature.  It  was  sometimes  printed  in 
America  in  the  same  volume  with,  and  after,  Werter,  as  if 
intended  to  act  as  a  sedative  after  the  soul-sfirring  lines 
that  preceded  it." 

It  is  fortunately  rare  that  a  "  vapid,  inane  work  "  lives, 
even  in  one  country,  for  forty  years.  If  The  Letters  of 
Charlotte  outwardly  imitates  Werther,  at  bottom  it  is 
antagonistic.  The  Preface  to  Werter^  shows  that  the  work 
was  censured,  and  attempts  to  defend  its  author : 

"Among  the  number  of  pamphlets  which  this  little  work  •  gave  occasion 
to,  there  were  not  wanting  some  which  censured  it ;  and  Mr.  OoelhS  has 
been  called  the  apologist  of  suicide  by  those  who,  not  distinguishing  the 
Author  from  the  Work^  very  absurdly  ascribed  to  him  the  erroneous  senti- 
ments which  he  has  given  to  his  principal  character — a  method  of  criticism 
which  would  equally  affect  all  the  epic  and  tragic  writers  that  ever  existed. 

'^Werter  appears  to  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  sentiments  of 
religion  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  his  state  of  mind  they 
should  take  an  irregular  form,  and  sometimes  border  upon  extravagance. 
A  few  expressions  which  had  this  appearance,  have  been  omitted  by  the 
French,  and  a  few  more  by  the  English  translator,  as  they  might  possibly 
give  offence  in  a  work  of  this  nature/' 

The  "Editor,'' — as  he  styles •  himself, — of  the  Letters, 
evidently  feels  that  the  Anglicized  Werter^  is  not  sufficiently 
innocuous ;  and  it  is  to  counteract  this  pernicious  influence 
that  the  Letters  are  written.  This  is  shown  first  of  all  in  his 
Preface,*  from  which  I  quote.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
unknown  author  regards  his  work  as  an  antidote:  "and  if 
they  [the  sentiments  of  the  hero]  are  erroneous,  .  .  .  why 

» From  the  Boston,  1798  and  1807  editions  of  WerUr  and  the  Letters. 
'That  is,  WeHherl 

»Cf.  Appell's  **die6er  ganze  englische  Werther  "  (p.  27,  n.  5,  above). 
*  Printed,  as  far  as  I  know,  whenever  the  book  was.     It  is  in  the  New 
York,  1797,  as  well  as  the  Boston,  1798  and  1807  editions. 
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are  they  pablished  without  their  antidote  ? "  he  aske.^     No 
admiration  for  Goethe's  work  stimulated  this  preface  ! 

'^  .  .  And  though  I  too  well  know,  that  to  avoid  licentious  descriptioD, 
and  to  reject  fashionable  ideas,  is  to  wander  far  from  the  road  that  leads 
to  wealth  and  fame  in  the  literary  world,  yet  I  am  not  willing  to  acquire 
either  one  or  the  other  at  the  expense  of  my  reader's  happiness.  If  amuse- 
ment only  is  to  be  found  in  the  Letters  of  Charlotte^  it  will  at  least  be  inno- 
cent amusement  If  opinions  are  advanced  which  may  appear  uncommon, 
th^y  will  not  be  found  to  militate  against  the  precepts  of  religion.  If  the 
mind  of  the  reader  is  not  expanded  by  additional  knowledge,  it  will  not 
be  contracted  by  the  subtleties  of  scepticism. 

'*  Whether  these  negative  recommendations  will  carry  any  weight,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  any  book  published,  in  favor  of  which 
even  these  cannot  be  advanced;  and  I  am  still  more  sorry,  that  a  book  so 
universally  read  as  the  Sorrows  of  Werter  should  fall  under  this  predica- 
ment ;  a  book  which  is  not  simply  an  apology  for  the  horrible  crime  of 
suicide,  but  in  which,  as  far  as  the  author's  abilities  would  go,  it  is  justi- 
fied and  recommended ! 

''But  the  author,  not  satisfied  with  recommending  a  specific  crime,  has 
aimed  a  violent  blow  at  all  religion.  In  the  language  of  those  men  who, 
if  they  would,  cannot  avoid  venerating  revelation,  he  says:  *  I  revere  our 
rdigion;  you  know  I  do:  lam  sensible  thai  it  often  gives  strength  to  the  feeble^ 
and  comfort  to  the  afflicted.  But  has  i(,'  he  continues,  '  should  it  have  this 
effect  on  all  men  equally  f  Consider  this  vast  universe^  and  you  will  find  millions 
for  vohom  it  never  has  existed:  and  millionsy  vhether  it  is  preached  to  them  or  not, 
for  whom  it  never  wiU  exisL*  This  is  meant  as  a  pretext  for  totally  rejecting 
it.  Upon  the  same  principle,  we  might  reject  almost  everything  that 
Providence  affords  us.  He  adds  :  '  What  ts  the  destiny  of  man  t  To  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  sufferings^  and  drink  up  the  bitter  draught.*  ^ —  Such  are  the 
sentiments  interwoven  in  a  work  intended  strongly  to  affect  the  mind,  and 
in  which  the  hero  is  made  to  act  in  conformity  to  these  sentiments.  The 
action  itself,  I  should  hope,  would  shew  the  error  and  futility  of  the  rea- 
soning; and  I  will  not  pass  so  ill  a  compliment  on  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  as  to  analyze  the  passage  I  have  quoted  ;  the  sophistry  I  should 
think  too  glaring  to  mislead  a  mind  not  totally  destitute  of  all  moral  cul- 
tivation :  and  yet  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  have  had  instances,  in  which,  to- 
gether with  the  influence  of  the  example,  it  has  operated  to  the  destruction 
of  individuals,  particularly  among  the  other  sex,  who,  from  their  virtues 
and  attainments,  must  otherwise  have  become  happy  in  themselves,  and 
ornamental  to  society.    It  would  be  painful  to  be  particular ;  but  in  support 

^  See  below,  p.  36. 

*  See  the  Sorrows  of  WerUr^  Letter  LXVIU.  ["  Editor's  "  reference.] 
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of  what  I  have  said,  I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  a  single  fact,  well 
known  in  the  metropolis/  that  a  young  and  amiable  lady  who,  'txuhly 
ventured  on  the  unknoton  «We,'  had  the  Sorrows  of  Werter  under  her  pillow 
when  she  was  found  in  the  sleep  of  death.*  .... 

"It  was  very  artful  in  the  author,  to  insinuate,  that  his  hero  was 
*  strongly  impretsed  toiih  aentiments  of  religion,*  To  have  obtruded  opinions 
in  direct  contradiction  to  these  sentiments,  without  some  sophistical  allu- 
sion to  them,  would  have  shocked,  instead  of  converting  his  readers,  to 
become  the  disciples  of  that  fell  despair  which  whets  the  dagger  of  self- 
assassination.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  observe,  that  he  who  is  really  ^  im- 
pressed with  sentiments  of  rdigion,*  will  not  readily  be  guilty  of  any  crime, 
much  less  of  the  greatest 

"In  the  Preface  to  the  Sorrows  of  Werter j^  we  are  told,  that  the  author 
had  been  called  the  apologist  of  suicide,  '  by  those  who  absurdly  ascribe  to  him 
the  erroneous  sentiments  which  he  has  given  to  his  principal  character.*  Here 
seems  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  If  the  author  gave  his  hero 
these  sentiments,  surely  they  are  his  own ;  and  if  they  are  erroneous,  be 
whose  they  will,  why  are  they  published  without  their  antidote?  As  a 
translator,  the  editor  tells  us,  that,  to  avoid  giving  offence,  several  excep- 
tionable sentiments  are  omitted.  Had  the  author  been  influenced  by  sim- 
ilar motives,  the  work  would  never  have  appeared  ;  .  .  . 

"The  letters  of  Werter  haying  been  read  with  avidity,  I  am  to  solicit 
public  indulgence  for  those  of  the  amiable  Charlotte,  They  commence  at 
the  time  Werter' s  commence,  and  were  written  by  her  to  a  female  friend, 
with  whom  she  corresponded  both  before  and  after  the  death  of  Werter.  .  . 

''  The  regard  Charlotte  expresses  for  the  English  language,  in  which 
she  was  conversant,  and  for  English  authors,  must  naturally  be  pleasing 
to  an  English  reader.  She  quotes  our  poets,  as  we  quote  the  ancients ;  and 
it  was  natural  she  should  do  so  :  sentiments  acquired  through  the  medium 
of  another  language  make  the  strongest  impression  on  the  mind. 

"  It  afforded  me  no  small  pleasure  to  find,  that  in  the  letters  of  Charlotte 
there  was  nothing  to  suppress.  1  give  them  at  large ;  and  wish  I  could 
do  the  same  by  her  fair  friend,  of  whom  one  cannot  but  conceive  a  high 
opinion,  from  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  by  Charlotte,  and  the  great 
regard  she  expresses  for  her  correspondence.  .  ,** 

'  Qy.:  London.  (Does  this  imply  the  author  lives  in  *the  provinces'  ? 
The  '79  translation  came  from  Litchfield). 

«a.  Appell(1882),  p.  113. 

'Needless  to  say,  not  Goethe's  famous  preface — but  the  one  already 
quoted  from  the  Boston  edition  of  Werter,  which  seems  to  show  that  this 
preface  had  been  used  before,  in  the  English  editions  of  Werter,  and  that 
the  author  of  the  Letters  was  familiar  with  it. 
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The  tone  of  this  prefece  needs  no  remark :  it  is  written 
by  an  Englishman,^  who  seems  ^<  almost  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating'^ a  book  ^^of  an  impassioned  and  sentimental  char- 
acter." *  His  own  "  antidote,"  however,  is  sentimental. 
The  writer  (or  "Editor")  tries  to  make  us  think  that 
Goethe's  Charlotte  really  wrote  his  LetterSy^  but  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  preface  before  the  concluding  paragraphs  tends 
to  weaken  their  effect. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  preface  of  Weriher  in  the 
Boston  edition  of  1798  was  known  to  the  writer  of  the 
Letters  published  in  New  York  in  1797.  In  the  Boston 
edition  Goethe's  own  preface,  beginning,  "  I  have  carefully 
collected  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  story  of 
poor  Werther,  and  here  present  it  to  you,  knowing  that  you 
will  thank  me  for  it,"  does  not  appear. 

Goodnight*  notes  the  reprint  of  an  English  criticism  in 
America  (1795)  which  adverts  to  the  "fiery  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm and  overflowing  sensibility,  which  pervades  the  Sor^ 
rows  of  WerteTy^  and,  he  continues,  "  from  that  time  on  the 
writer  finds  no  further  reference  to  the  work  until  1806, 
when  there  appears  a  warning  against  it,  as  dangerous  to  the 
young."  * 

The  Letters  of  Charlotte  covers  the  same  period  as  the 

^Ci.  above,  p.  86.  'The  regard  Charlotte  expresses  for  the  English 
langoage/  etc. 

«Cf.  above,  p.  27. 

'  Cf.  the  last  paragraph  quoted  from  the  Preface,  p.  36  above.  This  is 
a  well-worn  trick  at  best  Cf.  e,  g,  Milgenwaiery  the  parody  of  Hiaxoatha^ 
"  translated  from  the  Feejee." 

^  Oerman  LUeraiure  in  AmencOy  p.  25. 

^Ibid.  ''There  are  some  books  which  no  parent  should  put  into  the 
hands  of  her  child ;  which  no  bookseller  should  sell.  Among  these  1  shall 
mention  the  Sorrows  of  Werter,  a  book  more  read  than  any  of  its  kind  by 
the  young,  and  which  has  proved  the  bane  of  more  than  one  family.'' 
Gk>odnight  notes  the  appearance  of  the  1807  edition,  but  says  nothing  of 
the  1798  edition ;  both  of  them  were  published  with  the  "antidote.'' 
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Sorrows  of  Werther.  It  deals  with  the  same  characters,  in  the 
main, — ^though  some  new  minor  characters  are  introduced, — 
and  with  the  same  events.  References  are  constantly  made 
to  Werther,^  and  the  author  tries  to  keep  as  near  the  spirit 
of  that  work  as  his  antidotal  purpose  will  allow. 

But  the  atmosphere  of  the  Letters  is  not  German.  We 
might  almost  imagine  ourselves  in  an  English  town  named 
Walham ;  Charlotte  often  refers  to  her  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, as  if  to  remind  the  reader  that  she  is,  after  all,  a  Ger- 
man; but  she  finds  much  in  common  with  the  English 
poets,  her  ideas  are  English,  and  her  romanticism  is  but  an 
echo  of  the  German.^ 

Charlotte's  "female  friend,"  to  whom  her  letters  are 
addressed,  is  one  Carolina ;  imagine  a  Goethian  Caroline 
bringing  Dr.  Leake's  book  back  (even  as  a  "  part "  of  an 
"  English  present"),  to  Lotte  !  Is  it  an  utter  lack  of  humor, 
or  an  exaggerated  sense  of  humor,  that  prompts  one  young 
lady  to  bring  such  a  gift  to  another,  when  she  returns  from 
a  foreign  trip  ?   I  fear  the  former,  but  Goethe  had  neither ! 

Of  course,  Weriher  has  been  parodied  and  burlesqued  ^  — 

^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  references  are  to  letter  and  number, 
not  to  a  date.  Charlotte's  letters  are  numbered  ;  ^'as  the  dates  of  these 
letters  only  specified  the  week  days  on  which  they  were  written,  it  was 
thought  needless  to  notice  them/'  says  the  '^ editor.'' 

'Cf.  letter  xlvi :  '*  Music  may  soothe,  but  cannot  subdue  the  passions  ; 
it  is  indeed  a  medicine  of  the  mind,  and  perhaps  the  most  efficacious  :  but 
though  it  may  administer  temporary  relief,  it  seldom  removes  the  disease 
...  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  it  mentioned  as  a  *  sovereign 
remedy '  in  diseases  more  immediately  affecting  the  mind,  by  the  author  of 
the  two  medical  volumes  which  formed  a  part  of  your  acceptable  and 
obliging  English  present,  and  which  I  had  before  read  in  a  German  trans- 
lation." And  the  "  editor"  notes :  **  *  Medical  Observations  on  Diseases 
peculiar  to  Women,'  by  Dr.  John  Leake,  of  Cravenstreet ;  translated  into 
the  (German,  etc" 

'  Cf.  Goodnight,  Oerman  Literature  in  America^  p.  26,  and  p.  192.  This 
book  could  naturally  not  be  regarded  as  an  obvious  satire,  an  earlier  Sor^ 
rows  of  Skwerter. 
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what  great  work  has  not? — ^but  the  seriousness  of  the 
preface  seems  to  preclude  the  supposition  that  this  is  a 
satire.  The  earnest  emphasis  of  the  work  as  a  whole  must 
outweigh  one  or  two  absurd  passages.^ 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  for  Charlotte  to  show  that  she 
is  familiar  with  German  literature ;  at  any  rate,  we  must 
take  such  familiarity  for  granted.  She  is,  however,  as  has 
already  been  noted,  very  fond  of  the  English  poets,  with 
whom  she  is  in  complete  sympathy.*  Young,  Thomson, 
Borneo  and  Julid,  Hamlet,  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  As 
You  Like  It  J  Goldsmith  and  Milton  are  quoted, — the  first 
two,  most  oflen.  (Indeed,  Young  is  called  "our  favorite 
English  poet ''  in  letter  xix).* 

^  Cf.  letter  xiii,  where,  after  quoting  from  Shakupere  a  couple  of  pages 
before,  t^e  "editor**  brings  Mrs.  Barbauld  to  the  support  of  Charlotte's 
argument  that  lore  "has  as  much  influence  in  this  age  as  in  the  age  of 
romance,'*  though  '*  we  are  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.** 

** None. of  the  poets,*'  says  the  'editor's'  note,  **have  displayed  more 
happy  talents  on  this  subject  [of  love]  than  Mrs.  Barhauid ;  and  I  cannot 
resist  gratifying  the  reader  of  taste  with  the  following  yery  elegant  and 
truly  poetic  stanzas  by  that  lady,  so  immediately  applicable  to  Charlotte's 
observation."    Then  follows  an  eight-stanza  poem,  beginning : 

*'Come  here,  fond  youth,  whoe'er  thou  be 
That  boasts  to  love  as  well  as  me." 

'Cf.  above,  p.  37,  n.  1 ;  and n.  1  above.  Cf.  also  the  " editor's"  footnote 
in  letter  xliii :  **  The  leading  idea  of  Charlotte's  observation  is  beautifully 
expressed  by  Goldsmith : 

**  Vain,  very  vain  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind. 

and  again,  in  letter  xlix,  "Tn  this,  as  well  as  several  other  passages,  the 
language  is  too  poetical  for  epistolary  composition.  It  may,  however,  with 
justice  be  remarked,  that  this  is  a  prevailing  fault  among  young  writers,  to 
give  into  this  kind  of  diction,  especially  those  whose  reading,  like  Char* 
lotte's,  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  poets." 

^  ** ,  .  .  the  next  time  Werter  went  away,  he  repeated  two  lines  of  our 
favorite  English  poet : 

*  My  gloom  is  scatter' d,  sprightly  spirits  flow, 
Tho'  wither'd  is  my  vine,  and  harp  unstrung.*  *' 
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* '  I  had  now  made  considerable  progresB  in  the  English  language,  and, 
at  the  request  of  Albert,  had  translated  '  Haaion,  or  the  Oomd-driver,*  the 
most  beautiful  eclogue  of  Ck>llin8,  one  of  the  modem  English  poets  ;'* 

writes  Charlotte  (letter  xxxii).     In  letter  xi,  she  says : 

'*  And  that  I  have  more  than  a  common  esteem  for  Werter,  I  do  not 
blush  to  confess.  His  taste  and  sentiments  are  congenial  with  my  own,  his 
conversation  enlightens  ;  ...  he  reads  Elopstock  with  feeling,  tempered 
by  judgement ;  and  has  translated  a  part  of  Ossian  :  for  what  is  better  than 
all,  he  understands  English.''  Cf.  also  letter  ii :  ''  I  am  bound  to  write  to 
Albert  twice  a  week  ; ...  in  order  to  improve  ourselves  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, we  have  agreed  to  correspond  in  no  other.  So  that  all  my  *  idle 
time '  ...  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  English  books." 

Though  Charlotte  stresses  the  mind,  she  is  not  insensible 
to   nature.*     She  is  fond  of  the  English  poets,  but  "the 

Cf.  also  letter  xxi:    *''For  my  part,'  I  said,  'I  have  not  turned  my 
thoughts  to  the  subject,  but,'  I  added,  laughing,  *  you  know  I  am  very 
learned,  and  can  read  English  poetry  :  the  English  poets,  you  know,  are 
philosophers,  and  one  of  them  decides  the  matter  in  a  single  line — 
'  True  love  and  friendship  are  the  same.' 

*' '  I  should  be  extremely  happy,'  said  Werter,  looking  at  me,  '  if  that  were 
the  fact  .  .  .'  " 

That  Carolina  shares  this  love  of  England  is  shown  by  her  travels 
there.  (See  above,  p.  38,  n.  2  ;  also  '*  Theresa  was  in  town,  and  you  was 
then  in  England,"  letter  xxxi.  Cf.  also  letter  xvi :  "Your  residence  in 
England  has  made  you  too  learned  for  me,"  etc.) 

^Cf.  for  example,  the  famous  ''Elopstock  incident"  after  the  ball — 
though  it  does  not  gain  in  the  retelling.  *'  The  morning  approached,  and 
we  returned  home.  The  scene  was  truly  delightfuL  We  heard  the  thun- 
der roll  afar  off  ;  and  whilst  the  sun  was  rising  in  the  east,  a  beautiful  rain- 
bow gave  splendour  to  the  west.  '  Ah  ! '  I  said,  '  what  magnificent  sim- 
(^licity  is  here ! — what  vivid  colours  in  the  skies !— what  emulation  in  the 
fields! — O,  Elopstock!  who,  besides  thee,  can  paint  a  scene  like  this?' — 
The  tear  started  in  my  eye,  and  my  heart  glowed  ; — but  who  can  describe 
angelic  luxury  ? — Werter  said,  '  How  the  splendour  of  our  ball  fades  away 
before  this ! '  "  ( Letter  iii. )  She  may  have  a  true  love  of  nature,  but  she 
is  too  loquacious  to  avoid  a  charge  of  artificiality. 

Cf.  also  letter  xxiii.  *'  'How  beautifully,'  I  said,  'do  the  moonbeams 
dance  on  the  waters ! ' — '  But  the  waters,  he  replied,  are  ruffled :  so  Char- 
lotte's goodness  plays  upon  my  heart,  and' — 'Why,  Werter,  I  said,  why 
will  you  let  fond  imagination  destroy  your  peace?  Is  thb  becoming 
Werter  f  Werter,  whose  mind  should  be  calmed  by  the  superiority  of  its 
powers?  or  does  philosophy  aid  passion?'  " 
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English  poets,  you  know,  are  philosophers/^  The  book  has 
emotional  appeals  of  an  innocuous  sort.  Like  a  bored  trav- 
eller who  looks  out  of  the  car  window  to  murmur  a  casual 
"  Very  pretty,''  the  author  does  not  allow  himself  to  lose  his 
head  over  nature. 

Charlotte  appeals  to  the  intellect  as  an  aid  against  the 
emotions.     She  writes  to  Carolina,^ 

**  Indeed  you  have  approved  yourself  a  philosopher.  Your  last  letter  on 
retirement  shews  how  well  you  can  enjoy  it .  .  .  It  certainly  requires  a 
portion  of  philosophic  resolution,  a  mind  well  stored,  an3  above  all,  it 
requires  innocence  .  .  .  Retirement  is  the  very  nurse  of  contemplation. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  always  contemplate.  The  active 
virtues  of  society  demand  our  presence  in  the  world.  Retirement  is  not 
the  business  of  life  ;  it  is  only  the  scene  of  preparation,  or  of  relaxation. 
That  religious  philosophy,  therefore,  which  taught  men  to  erect  monas- 
teries and  convents,  could  not  be  founded  in  truth  or  nature  .  .  .  Besides, 
our  leading  star  lighte  us  on  the  way :  ^He  went  about  doing  good,'  and 
retired  but  to  pray.*' 

''  We  all  believe  that  angelic  intercourse  is  intellectual ;  and  we  all 
know  and  feel,  that  our  most  supreme  felicity  originates  in  mind ;  that  our 
affections  are  stronger  in  proportion  as  they  are  refined,  and  are  refined  in 
proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  our  intellectual  faculties  .  .  . 

'*  But  this  you  will  call  a  summer  evening's  reverie.  Be  it  so :  I  love  to 
indulge  myself  in  such  reveries  as  impress  on  my  mind  a  favourable  idea 
of  human  nature,  which  makes  me  respect  mankind  and  myself ;  and  so 
long  as  these  impressions  remain,  I  cannot  easily  be  led  to  do  anything 
unbecoming  the  duty  and  the  dignity  of  a  rational  being."  ' 

'*  Felicity  must  originate,  and  have  its  residence  in  the  mind,  and  it  is 
to  be  acquired  only  by  the  cultivation  of  those  virtues  which,  being  in- 
tellectual, cannot  be  so  affected  by  external  objects,  as  to  lose  their  nature, 
or  fail  of  producing  their  natural  fruit,  that  peace  and  contentment,  which 
the  operation  of  external  circumstances  can  neither  give  nor  take  away."  ' 

Charlotte  fights  against  Werter's  passion  constantly ;  she 
introduces  him  to  her  bosom  friend,  Theresa,  in  the  hope 

^  Letter  v.  •  Letter  xx. 

'Letter  xliii.  Cf.  Donne,  Verse*  to  Sir  Henry  WoUon:  ^'Be  thine  own 
palace,  or  the  world's  thy  jail" — a  verse  that  the  '^editor"  could  have 
quoted  here. 

Cf.  also  above,  p.  38,  n.  2. 
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that  they  will  fall  in  love.*  They  become  friendly,*  but 
nothing  more,  and  Charlotte's  worries  go  on  till  Werter's 
death. 

The  book  is  built  on  Goethe's  Wertha*,  but  it  goes  back 
to  Richardson  as  much  as  it  does  to  the  German  author.  It 
looks  rather  to  the  past  than  to  the  future ;  it  echoes,  rather 
than  inspires.  It  kept  alive  the  influence  of  Richardson, 
and  strengthened  it,  even  while  reflecting  it.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Goethe  owed  a  good  deal  to  Richardson  ; 
here  we  see  the  conflict  of  the  Richardsonian  influence  with 
the  Goethian.  The  moral  aim  of  Richardson  is  here;  but 
the  material  is  Goethe's. 

"  And  do  not  think  me  a  professed  advocate  for  what  is  termed,  *  the 
disunity  of  human  nature.'  One  thing  I  am  sure  of :  that,  let  metaphy- 
sicians sav  what  they  will,  great  part  of  our  present  importance  depends 
on  ourselves ;  and,  serious  as  the  truth  is,  our  future  dignity  or  degradation 
will  be  determined  by  our  own  conduct.*' ' 

*  Letter  xvii  :  Theresa  having  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  comes  to 
Walheim.  *'  Since  her  arrival  here,  she  has  found  a  tenth  muse  in  HygeiOf 
the  goddess  of  health.  And  the  following  are  her  effusions."  I  shall  not 
quote  all  seven  of  the  stanzas,  which  begin  : 

**  O  shades  of  Walheim  !  and  ye  streams  that  give 
Melodious  murmurs  to  the  passing  gale. 
Once  more  I  breathe  among  your  healthy  groves, 
Once  more  I  drink  the  music  of  the  vale. 

**  Hygeia  I  goddess  of  the  smiling  hours ! 

Daughter  of  temperance  and  of  chaste  desire ! 
To  thee  once  more  I  lift  the  cheerful  eye. 
To  thee  once  more  I  strike  the  sylvan  lyre.'' 

Charlotte  expects  '^  these  verses  to  have  no  small  influence  with  Werter,  I 
assure  you."  Perhaps  they  are  the  real  reason  for  his  departure :  with 
his  artistic  soul,  he  probably  preferred  even  diplomacy  to  Theresa ! 

'Letter  zix.  In  a  footnote,  the  * '  editor  "  adds :  ^^  It  is  rather  extraordi- 
nary that  this  lady  is  not  mentioned  in  Werter's  letters ;  but  Charlotte 
engrossed  all  his  serious  thoughts— all  his  literary  attention." 

•  Letter  xxviii. 
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Having  chosen  to  fight  fire  with  fire,  the  author  of  these 
letters  could  not  change  the  events  of  the  Werther  story.  He 
must,  then,  get  his  results  from  the  emphasis  he  puts  on  the 
events.  Charlotte  is  an  odd  mixture  of  Clarissa  and  Miss 
Howe ;  *  she  is  not  wholly  the  "  well-conducted  person ''  of 
Thackeray,  at  the  end — for  she  is  so  overwhelmed  that  she 
has  to  dictate  to  Theresa.    In  Goethe^s  story,  Charlotte  did 

^This  may  be  shown,  as  well  as  a  single  quotation  can  show  it,  bj  a 
passage  from  letter  xr, — where  the  Miss  Howe  side,  is,  perhaps,  upper- 
most. 

"  .  .  .  *Do  not,*  I  said,  *do  not  subject  your  imagination  to  fictitious 
distress ;  it  is  thus  you  weary  your  spirits,  and  not  only  darken  but  shorten 
your  days.'  He  sighed,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven  ;  '  Alas  ! ' 
he  said,  '  when  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  time,  when  there  will  be  no 
Charlotte,  what  days  of  misery  must  I  count,  when — but  thou  art  here  my 
Charlotte,  and  I  will  be  composed.'  '  Werter,'  I  replied,  '  it  is  ungener- 
ous to  distress  me  thus  ;  you  know  Charlotte's  friendship  is—'  '  It  is,'  said 
he,  'beyond  all  price  :  it  binds  me  to  the  earth,  and  gives  me  a  foretaste 
of  heaven.'  '  There  was  a  time,'  I  said,  '  when  Charlotte  was  unknown  to 
Werter ;  recollect  those  days,  and  be  happy.'  '  Alas  I '  he  replied,  *  the 
recollection  of  past  pleasures,  however  innocent,  makes  us  melancholy.  I 
never  yet  felt  content  so  absolute,  but  that  hope  flattered  me  with  unknown 
prospects ;  and  now  the  paradise,  the  blooming  Eden,  is  revealed  :  one 
moment  I  feast  on  celestial  delicacies ;  the  landscape  shows  nothing  but 
perennial  brilliancy :  it  vanishes  the  next ;  just  as  the  sun  this  moment 
sinks  behind  the  hills,  and,  like  him,  leaves  a  few  rays  of  hope  to  keep  me 
from  despair.'     *  Yes,'  said  I,  '  but  you  remember  the  poet : 

Sitting  (nc)  suns  shaU  rise  in  glory — 

And  to-morrow,  Werter,  I  shall  expect  your  promised  translation  of  a  song 
of  Ossian.    It  is  now  time  to  bid  the  children  good -night.' 

''We  went,  and  after  kissing  the  children  all  round,  I  played  some 
lively  airs  on  my  harpsichord ;  and,  soon  after  my  father  came,  Werter 
went  away,  I  thought,  in  tolerable  spirits. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Carolina,  you  see  there  is  a  wild  enthusiam  in  the 
friendship  and  sentiments  of  Werter,  that  must  subject  him  to  perpetual 
extremes  of  happiness  or  misery.  That  sparic  of  divinity  which  animates 
his  frame,  resembles  one  of  those  glaring  meteors  that  sometimes  cross  the 
hemisphere,  at  once  exciting  dread  and  pleasure.  I  thank  heaven,  the 
Boal  of  Albert  more  resembles  a  fixed  star." 
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not  ^^  go  on  catting  bread  and  butter/'  ^  so  how  could  she 
here?  even  if  the  anonymous  author  had  wanted  to  have  her. 
The  "  antidotal "  character  of  the  book  is  more  marked 
toward  the  end^  when  the  author  has  to  tell  of  the  suicide 
he  condemns. 

*^  How  daogeroas  is  Uiat  philosophy  which  lends  its  aid  to  melancholy, 
and  dresses  creation  in  the  robes  of  sorrow  1  which  extinguishes  the 
lambent  flame  of  cheerfulness,  and  sinks  in  clouds  the  glimmering  star  of 
reason  I  This  is  that  &tal  philosophy  which,  instead  of  repressing,  gives 
internal  succour  to  the  passions,  and  adds  the  influence  of  sentiment  to  the 
emotions  of  desire ;  and,  O  my  Carolina,  this  is  the  philosophy  of 
Werter  I "  « 

*^  Now,  my  Oarolina,  now  it  is,  that  I  feel  the  sacred  influence  of  relig- 
ious sentiment,  and  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  a  spotless  mind.  Amidst 
all  my  distress,  it  conveys  a  sensation  which  philosophy  cannot  communi- 
cate. It  is  the  holy  star  that  guides  my  wandering  steps,  and  saves  me 
from  despair  1'' ' 

After  Werter  has  shot  himself,  and  Charlotte  has  read  his 
last  letter,  she  apostrophizes  him  thus  :  ^ 

*  **  I  shall  say  nothing  of  Albert's  distress  or  of  Charlotte's  grief  .  .  . 
The  steward  and  his  sons  followed  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  Albert  was 
unable  to  accompany  them.  Charlotte's  life  was  despaired  of."  End  of 
Qoethe's  Sorrows  of  Werther, 

'  Letter  L 

'Letter  Ivii.  Cf.  also,  letter  Ix  :  ^'Chlmce,  no,  it  is  not  chance;  for 
what.  Father  of  lights,  what  has  chance  to  do  in  a  world  governed  by 
thy  Providence?" 

*  Letter  Ixiii,  and  last  In  letter  ziv,  she  had  drawn  Werter*  s  character : 
''It  seldom  happens  that  the  language  of  panegyric  is  just ;  yet  so  excel- 
lent is  your  judgment,  that  I  cannot  withhold  my  assent  to  the  character 
you  have  drawn  of  Werter  ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  the  picture  is 
not  finished,  and  that  another  dash  of  the  pencil,  a  dark  shade,  is  wanting 
to  perfect  the  likeness. 

'* .  .  .  Notwithstanding  his  philosophic  reasonings,  and  the  apparent 
complaisancy  of  his  disposition,  he  is  the  very  slave  of  a  temper  naturally 
impetuous,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  rarefied  by  irritability  of  nerves, 
and  extreme  delicacy,  or,  at  least,  peculiarity  of  taste.  .  .  . 

'*!  cannot  call  Werter  a  synic;  but  his  infirmity  of  temper  is  aug- 
mented by  his  delicacy  of  taste,  and  the  most  trifling  occurrences  make 
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"O,  Werterl  was  it  not  cruel  for  ever  thus  to  woond  the  peace  of 
Charlotte?  Surely  thy  love — but  despair  led  thee  to  the  brink— despair 
taught  thee  this  sad  lesson  I '' 

" '  May  my  death  remove  every  obstacle  to  your  happiness  1  *  Death, 
Werter !  Does  it  not  add  to  our  misery  ?  Is  not  Albert  unhappy  ?  Is  not 
Charlotte  wretched  ?  My  &ither  weeps  over  thee  1  we  shall  meet  no  more 
in  the  groves  of  Walheim  I  no  more  shall  we  see  thee  musing  by  the  river 
in  the  valley. 

''His  last  letter  recalls  to  my  memory  a  thousand  images  of  past 
felicity ;  they  .  .  .  add  to  my  grief.  .  .  . 

''Sure,  Uis  a  fearful,  a  tremendous  act  precipitately  to  rush  before  the 
awful  throne  of  God  !  not  more  dreadful  would  it  be  for  men  to  behold  at 
midnight,  a  rising  sun  shorn  of  his  beams,  spread  horror  on  the  earth, 
than  it  is  for  the  angelic  host  to  see  an  unsummoned  spirit  pass  the  ever- 
lasting portals  of  the  heavens,  and  unprotected  stand  before  the  great 
tribunal !  .  .  ." 

The  Letters  of  Charlotte  gets  its  efiFect  by  showing  the 
reverse  side  of  the  picture ;  it  follows  Werther  as  the  Senti- 
mental Comedy  followed  that  of  the  Kestoration.  It  is  an 
English  book^  written  with  a  purpose:  it  emphasizes  the 
unromantic  side  of  suicide^  and  it  borrows  some  romanticism 
from  Groethe^  to  make  its  lesson  more  effective. 

Werter  suffers,  because  he  does  not  listen  to  Charlotte's 
common  sense :  it  is  not  love  that  drives  him  to  death^  but 
despair.  Charlotte  loves,  and  is  happy,  save  when  Werter's 
eccentricities  make  her  uncomfortable ;  Werter  dies  because 
he  is  unusual — a  "  genius,"  if  you  like,  but  not  a  man  whose 
example  it  is  good  to  follow.^ 

With  all  its  crudities,  the  book  lasted  some  forty  years. 
As  soon  as  something  better  took  the  public  attention,  it 

lasting  impressions  on  his  mind.  He  has  little  command  over  himself ;  and 
whilst  his  natural  temper  thus  overpowers  him,  how  will  he  stem  the 
torrent  of  passion  ?  Like  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination,  it  will  know 
no  bounds  :  as  the  one  is  the  source  of  his  most  exalted  pleasures,  so  the 
other,  I  fear,  will  prove  the  cause  of  his  severest  afflictions.'' 
'  Cf.  letter  xiv.    Cf .  also  the  quatrain  quoted  above,  p.  31,  n.  4. 
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quietly  passed  from  notice.  It  is  the  book  of  a  period; 
interesting  historically  only  because  it  mirrors  the  state  of 
mind  produced  in  some  people  by  the  appearance  of  Goethe's 
first  well-known  work.  It  is  worth  considering  not  for 
its  own  sake^  but  in  the  light  of  the  book  it  sought  to 
counteract.  That  it  failed  in  this  aim  is  readily  seen  by 
comparing  the  relative  positions  of  The  Sorrows  of  Werther 
and  The  Letters  of  Charlotte  in  the  world's  literature  to-day. 

BOBEBT   WiTHINGTON. 
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IU,^THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  DEATH  TRANSLATED 

OUT  OF  ITALIAN   BY  THE  C0UNTES8E 

OF  PEMBROOKE 

The  Triumphe  of  death,  a  poetical  translation  of 
Petrarch's  Trionfo  delta  Morte,  is  found  in  ms.  538. 
43.  1.,  ff.  286-289,  in  the  Library  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
in  London.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  title,  and  from 
the  signatures  to  each  chapter,  the  translation  is  accredited 
to  Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke.  The  folios  con- 
taining the  translation  form  part  of  a  group  of  miscel- 
laneous pieces — in  poetry  and  prose — ^preserved  among  the 
Petyt  MSB. 

William  Petyt  *  (1636-1707),  archivist  and  antiquary, 
was  for  many  years  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  After  his  death,  his  private  collection  of 
manuscripts  became  the  property  of  the  Library  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  where  they  still  remain  (Nos.  512-538). 
No  adequate  catalogue  of  these  mss.  had  been  made  until 
the  completion  of  the  Royal  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission report,  in  1888.^ 

The  group  of  miscellaneous  pieces  under  discussion — 
538.  43.  1.,  ff.  284-303b.— <3ontains,  besides  Lady  Pem- 
broke's translation  of  Petrarch's  Trionfo  della  Morte, 
three  of  the  Psalms  as  translated  by  her:  nos.  51,  104, 
and  137.     It  also  comprises: 


*See  article  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

'  Historical  ICBB.  Commission,  Eleventh  Report,  Appendix,  Part  vn. 
(House  of  Commons,  ISSS).  Reports  from  Oonmiissions,  Inspectors, 
and  Others,  vol.  Lxn,  pp.  227-308. 
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ii.  Epigrams  '^  out  of  a  pamphlet  called  Misacmos- 
merriements,"  by  Sir  John  Harington,  f.  289  b. 

iii.     Two  poems  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  f.  291. 

iv.  Latin  verses  addressed  to  King  James,  by  Alex- 
ander Seton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  f.  292  b. 

V.  Analysis  of  the  play  called  "  Vertumnus  "  by  Dr. 
Gwynne,  acted  before  the  King  and  Queen  at  Oxford, 
f.  293. 

vi.     "  A  foolish  song  upon  Tobacco,"  by  J.  F.,  f.  293  b. 

vii.  "  The  speache  of  a  Prince  requiring  the  opinion 
of  some  of  his  Counsellors,  touching  the  scope  of  his 
government ;  "  with  three  replies. 

viii.  A  long  and  obscene  poem  entitled  "  The  choosing 
of  Valentines,"  by  Thomas  Nash,  f.  295  b. 

ix.  "  A  dialogue  betweene  Constancie  and  Inconstan- 
cie,  spoken  before  the  Queene's  Majestic  at  Woodstock," 
by  Dr.  Edes,  f.  299. 

X.  "  The  Melancholic  Knight's  complaint  in  the  wood," 
by  Dr.  Edes,  f .  300  b. 

xi.  An  Oxford  libel,  by  Thomas  Bastard  of  ITew  Col- 
lege, with  the  names  in  the  margin  of  the  persons  satirized, 
f.  301. 

xii.  Presentation  letter  to  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford, 
from  Sir  John  Harington,  sending  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke's Psalms  and  his  own  Epigrams,  29  Dec.  1600,  f. 
303  b.i 

I  give  this  letter  in  full,  because  of  its  interesting 
mention  of  Lady  Pembroke. 

"This  list  is  condensed  from  pp.  272-3  of  the  report  cited  above. 
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To   the   trulie   Noble   and   right   vertuous  Ladie, 
Lucie,   OotmtesB   of   Bedford. 

Right  Honorable  and  my  moat  honored  good  Ladie.  I  hane  sent 
yow  heere  the  deuine,  and  truly  deuine  tranalation  of  three  of 
Dauidfl  pealmee,  donne  by  that  Excellent  Oountesse,  and  in  Poesie 
the  mirroir  of  our  Age;  whom  as  yow  are  neere  unto  in  blood,  of 
lyke  degree  in  Honor;  not  unlyke  in  Fauore:  so  I  suppose,  none 
ooms  more  neere  hir,  then  yourself  in  those,  now  rare,  and  admirable 
guifts  of  the  mynde  that  clothe  Nobilitie  with  vertue. 

I  haue  presumed  to  fill  up  the  emptie  paper  with  some  shallowe 
meditations  of  myne  owne  not  Uf  oonioyne  theis  with  them;  for 
that  were  to  piece  sattin  with  sack-oloth,  or  patch  leude'  upon 
golde;  much  leese  to  compare  them;  that  are  but  as  foyle  to  a 
dyamond:  but  as  it  were  to  attend  them.  So  as  being  bothe  of 
meaner  matter,  and  lighter  manner,  yett  male  serve  to  waite  as  a 
wanton  page  is  admitted  to  beare  a  torche  to  a  chaste  matrone. 
But  as  your  cleare-sighted  iudgement  shall  accept  or  praise  them, 
I  ehall  hereafter  be  embotildened  to  present  more  of  them,  and  to 
entytle  som  of  them  to  your  Honorable  name,  unto  whiche  I  vowe 
to  rest  an  euer  much  denoted  seruant 

Jhon  Haryngton. 
29  December  1600. 

The  whole  series,  including  the  closing  letter  and  the 
signature  to  this  letter,  is  in  the  same  fine  legible  hand. 
This  hand  is  evidently  not  Sir  John  Harington's, — at  any 
rate,  it  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  autograph  Harington 
MSB.  in  the  Britwh  Museum.^  It  seems,  then,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Inner  Temple  ms.  is  a  copy  of  Sir  John 
Harington's  copy  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Triumph  of 
Death.  In  his  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bedford,  he  says 
that  he  has  filled  up  the  paper  with  "  some  shallowe  medi- 
tations ''  of  his  own.     Now,  as  has  been  seen,  the  Inner 


Meade? 

M8,  920;    36,  529   f.  46*;    Lansd.  91;  Harl.   7002  f.  244;   Harl- 
7003  f.  126;  Harl.  7011  f.  78. 
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Temple  ms.,  between  the  Triumph  of  Death  and  this 
letter^  which  is  on  the  last  folio,  contains  poems  by  other 
persons  as  well  as  by  John  Harington  himself,  all  copied 
in  the  same  hand,  including  the  letter  itself.  The  clearest 
explanation,  then,  seems  to  be  that  flf.  284-303^  were 
copied  by  some  one  else.  There  is  no  apparent  reason, 
however,  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  Lady  Pem- 
broke's authorship  of  the  Triumph  of  Death,  especially 
since  this  translation  is  accompanied  by  a  fragment  of 
her  very  well  known  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.^ 

A  bit  of  further  evidence  for  Lady  Pembroke's  having 
made  this  translation  from  Petrarch  may  be  found  in  The 
Silkewormes  and  their  Flies  (1699),  a  poem  dedicated  to 
Lady  Pembroke  by  Dr.  Thomas  Moffatt  (Muffett,  or 
Mouffet)  :  ^ 

•'Great  enuies  object,  Worth  and  WisdomB  pride. 
Natures  delight,  Arcadias  heire  moet  fitte, 
Vouch-safe  a  while  to  lay  thy  taske  aside; 
Let  Petrarke  sleep,  giue  rest  to  Sacred  Writte: 
Or  bow©  or  string  will  breake,  if  euer  tied. 
Some  little  pawse  aideth  the  quickest  witte:  " 


^  I  have  been  guided  to  these  conclusions  by  Miss  E.  Margaret 
Thompson,  and  by  Mr.  J.  E.  L.  Pickering,  Librarian  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

'"The  Silkewormes  and  their  Flies:  Liuely  described  in  verse, 
by  T.  M.  a  Countrie  Farmar,  and  an  apprentice  in  Physicke  .  .  . 
London,  1599."  Described  by  J.  P.  Collier  in  his  Bibliog.  and  Grit 
Acot.,  ed.  of  1866,  vol.  2,  pp.  335-6.  The  Diet.  Nat  Biog.  gives 
Moffatt's  dates  as  1553-1604.  The  identification  of  "T.  M."  as 
Thomas  Moffatt  is  effected  by  an  allusion  in  a  letter  from  John 
Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  London,  March  1,  1599  {State 
Papers,  Domestic,  1599).  See  also  the  mention  of  "Dr.  Muffet," 
as  the  author  of  this  poem,  in  Baxter's  Ourania,  Corser:  Collectanea 
Anglo-Poetioa,  vol.  55,  p.  220. 
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The  nature  of  the  translation  is  interesting,  and  its 
poetical  merit  considerable.  The  other  translators  of 
Petrarch's  Trionft — Henry  Parker  ^  (c.  1565),  Mrs.  Anna 
Hume  2  (1644),  and  H.  Boyd'  (1807)— aU  employ  the 
pentameter  rimed  couplet.  Lady  Pembroke,  however, 
reproduces  the  more  difficult  terza  rima  of  the  original. 
Her  rendering  is,  for  a  metrical  translation,  surprisingly 
literal;  yet  it  interests  one  continuously  by  its  ingenuity 
of  phrasing  and  its  adroit  transpositions.  The  most  im- 
portant adverse  criticism  to  be  made  upon  it  is,  I  think, 
its  occasional  obscurity.  This  obviously  arises  from  the 
translator's  attempt  to  be  as  literal  as  possible,  an  attempt 
which  sometimes  compels  an  infelicitous  choice  of  words, 
and  a  slight  distortion  of  syntax. 

Finally  and  chiefly,  however,  the  poem  is  interesting 
because  it  furnishes  one  more  example  of  Lady  Pembroke's 
work  as  a  translator.  It  thus  makes  a  small  addition  to 
the  scanty  list  remaining  of  the  literary  labors  of  an  ac- 
complished Elizabethan  lady. 


*  The  Tryumphes  of  Fraunoea  Petrarke.  No  date.  Placed  by  Brit. 
Mus..  catalog  at  c.  1565. 

*The  IViumpha  of  Love,  Ohaatitie,  Death.    Edinburgh,  1644. 

■  The  Triumphs  of  Franoeaoo  Petraroh.  Fac-siinile  reprint  by  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge,  U.  S.  A.,  1906. 
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Tbionfo  della  Moete  ^ 


Capitolo  I 


The  Triumphe  of  death 
translated  out  of  Italian  by 
the  Oountesse  of  Pembrooke ; 
the  first  chapter.^ 


Questa  leggiadra  e  gloriosa 
donna, 

Ch'  e  oggi  nudo  spirto  e 

poca  terra, 

E  fu  gia  di  valor  alta 

colonna, 
Tomava  con  onor  dalla  eua 
guerra, 

AUegra,  avendo  vinto  il 

gran  nemico, 

Che  eon  suo'  inganni  tut- 
to  '1  mondo  atterra, 
Xon  con  altr'  arme  che  col 
cor  pudico, 

E  d'  un  bel  viso  e  di  pen- 

sieri  schivi, 

D'un  parlar  saggio  e  dV 

nestate  amico. 
Era  miracol  novo  a  veder 
quivi 


That  gallant  Ladie,   glori- 
ouslie  bright, 

The  stately  pillar  once  of 
worthinesse. 

And  now  a  little  dust,  a 
naked  spright 
Tum'd  from  his  warres  a 
ioyefull  oonqueresse: 

Hifl  warree  where  she  had 
foyled  the  mightie  foe, 
Whose  wylie  stratagems 
the  world  distresse. 
And  foyl'd  him,  not  with 
sword,  with  speare  or  bowe. 
But   with    chaste   heart, 
faire  visage,  upright 
thought. 

Wise  speache,  which  did 
with  honor  linked  goe : 
And  love's  new  plight  to  see 
strange  wonders  wrought 


*  The  text  of  Petrarch  offered  here  is  that  of  the  ordinary  modem 
edition, — ^in  this  case,  Le  Rime  di  Petrarca,  Firenze,  1903.  The  criti- 
cal text  established  by  Carl  Appel  (Die  Triumphe  Francesco  Petrar- 
caSy  Halle,  1901)  is  at  many  points  unlike  the  version  <*viou8ly 
employed  by  Lady  Pembroke. 

'Library  of  the  Inner  Temple,  MS.  538.  43.  1.  ff.  286-289. 
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Kotte  VsLTme  d'Amor,arco 
e  saette ; 

£  quai  morti  da  lui^  quai 
presi  vivi. 

La  bella  donna  e  le  com- 
pagne  elette, 

Tomando     dalla    nobile 

vittoria, 

In    un    bel    drappelletto 

ivan  ristrette. 
Poche  eran,  perche  rara  e 
vera  gloria; 

Ma  ciasciina  per  se  parea 

ben  degna 

Di  poema  chiarissimo  e 

d'istbria. 
Era  la  lor  vittoriosa  insegna 

In  campo  verde  un  can- 
dido  armellino, 

Ch'  oro  fino  e  topazii  al 

collo  tegna. 

Non  uman  veramente,  ma 
divino 

Lor  andar  era,  e  lor  san- 

te  parole ; 

Beato  §  ben  chi  nasce  a 

tal  destino! 
Stelle    chiare    pareano,    in 
mezzo  im  Sole 

Che  tutte  omava,  e  non 

togliea  lop  vista 


With  shiuered  bowe, 

chaste  arrowes,  quenched 

flame 

While   here  som  slaine, 

and    there    laye    others 

caught. 

She  and  the  rest,  who  in  the 

glorious  fame 

Of  the  exploit,  his  chosen 
mates,  did  share, 
All    in    one    squadronet 
close  ranged  came. 

A   few,   for  nature  makes 

true  glorie  rare. 

But  cache  alone  (so  cache 
alone  did  shine) 
Claym'd   whole   Histori- 
ans, whole  Poete's  care. 

Borne    in   greene    field,    a 

snowy  Ermiline 

Colored  with  topacee,  sett 
in  fine  golde 

Was  this  f  aire  companies 
unf oyled  signe. 

Wo    earthlie    marche,    but 

heauenly  did  they  hould ; 
Their  speaches   holie 
weare,  and  happie  those. 
Whoso   are  borne  to  be 
with  them  enrolled. 

Cleare    Starr's    they    send, 

which  did  a  Sunne  unclose. 
Who  hyding  none,  yett 
all  did  beawtifie 
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Di  rose  incoronate  e  di 

viole. 
E  come  gentil  cor  onore  ac- 
quista, 

Oosi  venia  quella  brigata 

allegra: 

Quand^  io  vidi  un^  inse- 

gna  oscura  e  trista, 
Ed   una  donna  involta  in 
veste  negra, 

Con  un  furor  qual  io  non 

so  se  mai 

Al  tempo  de'  giganti  fosse 

a  Flegra, 
Si  mosse,  e  disse :  O  tu,  don- 
na,  che  vai 

Di  gioventute  e  di  bellez- 

za  altera, 

E  di  tua  vita  il  termine 

non  sai) 
Io  san  colei  che  si  importu- 
na  e  f era 

Chiamata  son  da  voi,  e 

sorda  e  cieca, 

Gente  a  cui  si  fa  notte 

in  nanzi  sera. 
F  ho  condotto  al  fin  la  gente 
greca 

E  la  troiana,  all'  ultimo  i 

Bomani 

Con  la  mia  spada,  la  qual 

pungeeseca, 
E  popoli  altri  barbareschi  e 
strani; 


With  coronets  deckt  with 
violet  and  rose : 

And  as  gain'd  honor,  filled 

with  iollitie 

Each  gentle  heart,  so 
made  they  merrie  cheere, 
When  loe,  an  ensigne  sad 
I  might  descrie. 

Black,  and  in  black  a  wo- 
man did  appeare, 

Furie  with  hir,  such  as  I 
scarcelie  knowe 
If  lyke  at  Phlegra  with 
the  Giants  were. 

Thou  Dame,  quoth  she,  that 

doeth  so  proudlie  goe. 
Standing  upon  thy  youth, 
and  beawties  state. 
And  of  thy  life  the  limits 
doest  not  knowe, 

Loe,  I  am  shoe,  so  fierce, 

importunate. 

And  deafe,   and  blinde, 
entytled  oft  by  yow. 
Tow,   whom  with  night 
ere  euening  I  awate. 

I  to  their  end  the  Greekish 

nation  drewe, 

The  Troian  first,  the  Ro- 
mane  afterward, 
With  edge  and  point  of 
this  my  blade  I  slewe^ 

And  no  Barbarian  my  blade 

could  warde, 
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E  giungendo  quand'  altri 

non  m'  aspetta^ 

Ho  interrotti  mille  pen- 

sier  vani. 
Or  a  voi,  quand^  il  viver 
piu  diletta, 

Drizzo  '1  mio  oorso,  in- 

nanzi  che  Fortuna 

Nel  vostro  dolce  qualche 

amaro  metta. 
In  costor  non  hai  tu  ragione 
{flcona, 

Ed  in  me  poca;  solo  in 

questa  spo^lia: 

Eispose  quella  che  fu  nel 

mondo  una. 
Altri  so  che  n^  ari  piii  di 
me  doglia, 

La  cui  salute  dal  mio  vi- 
ver pende; 

A  me  fia  grazia  che  di 

qui  mi  scioglia. 
Qual  3  chi  'n  oosa  nova  gli 
occhi  intende, 

E  vede  ond'  al  principio 

non  fl'  accorse ; 

Si  ch*  or  si  maraviglia,  or 

si  riprende ; 
Tal  si  f e  quella  f era ;  e  poi 
che  'n  forse 

Fu  stata  un  pooo :  ben  le 

riconosco, 

Disse,  e  so  quando  ^1  mio 

dente  le  morse. 


Who  stealing  on  with  un- 
expected woimd 
Of    idle    thoughts    have 
manie  thousand  marr'd. 

And  now  no  lesse  to  yow- 

ward  am  I  boimd 

While  life  is  dearest  ere 
to  cause  you  moane. 
Fortune  som  bitter  with 
your  sweetes  compound. 

To  this  thow  right  or  inter- 
est hast  none, 

Little  to  me,  but  onelie  to 
this  spoile, 

Beplide  then  she,  who  in 
the  world  was  one, 

This    charge    of    woe    on 

others  will  recoyle, 

I  know  whose  safetie  on 
my  life  depends : 
For  me  I  thank  who  shall 
me  hence  assoile. 

As  one  whose  eyes  som  nov- 

eltie  attend 

And  what  it  mark't  not 
first,  it  spyde  at  last 
New  wonders  with  it-self, 
now  comprehends. 

So  far'd  the  cruell,  deeplie 

overcast 

With  doubt  awhile,  then 
spake  I  know  them  now, 
I  now  remember  when 
my  teethe  they  past. 
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Poi  col  ciglio  men  torbido 
e  men  fosco, 

Disse:   Tu   che   la  bella 

fichiera  guidi. 

Pur  non  sentisti  mai  mio 

duro  tosco. 
Se  del  consiglio  mio  punto 
ti  fidi, 

Che  sforzar  posso,  egli  S 

pur  il  migliore 

Fuggir  vecchiezza  e  Buoi 

molti  fastidi. 
lo  son  disposta  f arti  un  tal 
onore 

Qual  altrui  far  non  eo- 

glio,  e  che  tu  passi 

Senza  paura  e  senz'  alcun 

dolore. 
Come  piace  al  Signer  che  'n 
cielo  stassi, 

Ed  indi  regge  e  tempra 

V  universe, 

Farai  di  me  quel  che  de- 

gli  altri  fassi. 
Cosi  rispose.      Ed  ecco  da 
traverse 

Plena  di  morti  tutta  la 

campagna, 

Che  comprender  non  puo 

prosa  ne  verso. 
Da  India,  dal  Cataio,  Ma- 
locco  e  Spagna 


Then  with  lesse  frowning 
and  lesse  darkned  browe, 

But  thow  that  leadst  this 

goodlie  companie, 

Didst  neuer  yett  unto  my 

scepter  bowe. 
But  on  my  counsell  if  thow 
wilt  relye, 

Who  male  inforce  ]thee; 

better  is  by  f  arre 

From  age  and  ages  loth- 

somnesse  to  flye. 
More  honored  by  me  then 
others  are 

Thow   shalt   thee   finde: 

and    neither    feare    nor 

paine 

The  passage  shall  of  thy 

departure  barre. 
As  lykes  that  Lord,  who  in 
the  heau'n  doeth  raigne, 

And  thence  this  all  doeth 

moderatelie  guide : 

As  others  doe  I  shall  thee 

entretaine. 
So    answered    she,    and    I 
with-all  descryde 

Of  dead  appeare  a  neuer- 

numbred  sunmie, 

Pestring  the  plaine  from 

one  to  th'  other  side. 
From  India,  Spaine,  Gattay, 
Marocco,  coome, 
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n  mezzo  avea  gik  pieno 
e  le  pendici 

Per   molti  tempi   quella 
turba  magna. 

Ivi  eran  quei  che  fur  detti 
felici, 

Pontefici,  regnanti  e 

'mperatori ; 

Or  sono  ignudi,  poveri  e 

mendici. 
U'    eon    or    le    ricchezze? 
n'  son  gli  onori 

E  le  gemme  e  gli  scettri  e 

le  corone 

E  le  mitre  e  i  purpurei 

colori  ? 
Miser  chi  epeme   in  cosa 
mortal  pone ! 

(Ma  chi  non  ve  la  pone  ?) 

e  s'  ei  si  trova 

Alia  fine  ingannato,  6  ben 

ragione. 

O  ciechi,  il  tanto  affaticar 
ehe  giova  ? 

Tutti   tomate  alia  gran 

madre  antica, 

E  '1  nome  vostro  appena 

si  ritrova. 
Pur   delle  mille  un'   utile 
fatica, 


So  manie  Ages  did   to- 
gether f alle, 

That  worlds  were  fill'd, 
and    yett    they    wanted 
roome. 
There  saw  I,  whom  their 
times  did  happie  calle, 
Popes,     Emperors,     and 
Kings,  but  strangelie  ^ 
growen, 

All  naked  now,  all  needie, 
beggars  all. 
Where  is  that  wealth  ?  where 
are  those  honors  gonne ! 
Scepters,  and  crownes, 
and  roabes  and  purple 
dye? 

And  costlie  myters,  sett 
with  pearle  and  stone! 
O  wretch  who  doest  in  mor- 
tall  things  affye: 

(Yett  who  but  doeth)  and 
if  in  end  they  dye 
Them-selues  beguiPd, 
they  finde  but  right,  sale 
I. 
What  meanes  this  toyle  ?  Oh 
blinde,  oh  more  then  blinde : 
Yow  all  retume,  to  your 
greate  Mother,  olde. 
And  hardlie  leave  your 
verie  names  behinde. 
Bring  me,  who  doeth  your 
studies  well  behoulde. 
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Che  non  sian  tutte  vanity 

palesi ; 

Chi  'ntende  i  vostri  studi, 

81  mel  dica. 
Che  vale  a  soggiogar  tanti 
paesi 

E  tributarie  far  le  genti 

strane 

Con  gli  animi  al  suo  dan- 
no  sempre  accesi ! 
Dopo  Fimprese  perigliose  e 
\ane, 

E  col  sangue   acquistar 

terra  e  tesoro, 

Via   piii   dolce   si   trova 

V  acqua  e  ^1  pane, 
E  ^1  vetro  e  '1  legno,  che  le 
gemme  e  Foro. 

Ma  per  non  seguir  piii  si 

lungo  tema, 

Temp'  e  ch'  io  tomi  al 
^-,    mio  primo  lavoro. 
I^  dico  che  ginnt'  era  V  ora 
estrema 

Di  qnella  breve  vita  glo- 

riosa, 

E  '1  dnbbio  passo  di  che  '1 

mondo  trema, 

Er'  a  vederla  un'  altra  va- 
lorosa 

Schiera  di  donne  non  dal 

corpo  sciolta, 


And  of  your  cares  not 
manifestlie  vaine 
One    lett    him    tell    me, 
when  he  all  hath  tolde. 
So  manie  lands  to  winne, 
what  bootes  the  paine ! 
And  on  strange  lands,  tri- 
butes to  impose, 
With  hearts  still  griedie, 
their  owne  losse  to  gaine, 
After  all  theise,  wherin  yow 
winning  loose 

Treasures  and  territories 
deere  bought  with  blood ; 
Water  and  bread  hath  a 
f  arre  sweeter  close. 
And  golde  and  gem  gives 
place  to  glasee  and  wood : 
But  leaste  I  should  too- 
long  degression  make 
To  tume  to  my  first  taske 
I  thinke  it  good. 
Now  that  short-glorious  life 
hir  leave  to  take 

Did  neere  unto  the  utt- 
most  instant  goe, 
And  doubtfull  stepp,  at 
which  the  world  doeth 
quake. 
An  other  number  then  them- 
selves did  shewe 

Of  Ladies,  such  as  bodies 
yett  did  lade. 
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Per  saper  s^   esser  puo 

Morte  pietoea, 
Qiiella  bella  oompagna  er' 
ivi  accolta 

Pur  a  veder  e  contemplar 

il  fine 

Che  far  conviensi,  e  non 

piii  d'  una  volta. 
Tutte  sue  amiche,  e  tutte 
eran  vicine. 

AUor  di  quella  bionda  te- 
sta svelse 

Morte  con  la  sua  mano  un 

aureo  erine. 
Oosi  del  mondo  il  piii  bel 
fiore  ecelse ; 

Non  gii  per  odio,  ma  per 

dimostrarsi 

Piu    chiaramente    neUe 

cose  eccelse. 
Quanti    lamenti    lagrimosi 
isparsi 

Fur  ivi,  essendo  quei  be- 

gli  occhi  aaciutti, 

Per  ch^  io  lunga  stagion 

cantai  ed  arsi! 

E  fra  tanti  sospiri  e  tanti 
lutti 

Tacita  e  lieta  sola  si  se- 

dea, 

Del  suo  bel  viver  gii  co- 

gliendo  i  frutti. 


If  death  could  pitious  be, 
they  faine  would  knowe. 

And  deepe  they  did  in  con- 

templacion  wade 

Of  that  colde  end,  presen- 
ted there  to  view, 
Which  must  be  once,  and 
must  but  once  be  made. 

All  friends  and  neighbors 

were  this  caref  uU  crue 
But  death  with  ruthlesse 
hand  on  golden  haire 
Chosen   from    out   those 
amber-tresses  drewe. 

So  cropt  the  flower,  of  all 

this  world  most  f aire. 
To  shewe  upon  the  excel- 
lentest  thing 

Hir  supreame  force,  And 
for  no  hate  she  bare. 

How    manie     dropps     did 

flowe  from  brynie  spring 
In  who  there  sawe  those 
sightfuU  foimtaines  drye, 
Por  whom  this  heart  so 
long  did  bume  and 
spring. 

For  hir  in  midst  of  moane 

and  miserie, 

Now  reaping  once  what 
vertues  life  did  sowe, 
With  ioye  she  sate  retired 
silentlie. 
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Vattene    in   pace,    o   vera 
mortal  Dea, 

Diceano:  e  tal  fu  ben; 

ma  non  le  valse 

Contra  la  Morte  in  sua 

ragion  si  rea. 
Che  fia  dell'  altre,  se  quest' 
arse  ed  alse 

In  poche  notti  e  si  can- 

gio  piu  volte? 

O  imiane  speranze  cieche 
e  false! 

Se  la  terra  bagnar  lagrime 

molte 

Per  la  pieta  di  quell'  al- 
ma gentile, 

Chi  '1  vide  il  sa;  tu  '1 
pensa  che  I'ascolte. 

L'  ora  prim'  era  e  '1  di  sesto 
d'aprile, 

Che  gia  mi  strinse,  ed  or, 

lasso,  mi  sciolse: 

Come    Fortuna   va   can- 

•giando  stile! 
Nessam  di  servitii  giammai 
si  dolse 

Ne  di  morte,  quant'  io  di 

libertate, 

E  della  vita  eh'  altri  non 

mi  tolse. 
Debito  al  mondo  e  debito 
all'  etate 


In  peace  cryde  they,  right 

mortall  Goddesse  goe. 
And  soe  she  was  but  that 
in  noe  degree 
Could  death  entreate,  hir 
coming  to  forslowe. 

What  confidence  for  others  ? 

if  that  she 

Could  frye  and  freese  in 
few  nights  changing 
cheere : 

Oh  humane  hopes,  how 
fond  and  false  yow  bee. 

And  for  this  gentle  soule,  if 

manie  a  teare 

By  pittie  shed,  did  bathe 
the  groimd  and  grasse. 
Who  sawe  doeth  knowe; 
think  thow,  that  doest  but 
heare. 

The  sixt  of  Aprill,  one  a 

clock  it  was 

That  tyde  me  once,  and 
did  me  nowe  imtye. 
Changing  hir  copie :  Thus 
doeth  fortune  pasee 

None  so  his  thralle,  as  I  my 

libertie; 

None  so  his  death,  as  I 
my  life  doe  rue, 
Staying    with    me,    who 
f aine  from  it  would  flye. 

I>ue  to  the  world,  and  to  my 

yeares  was  due. 
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Cacciar  me  innanzi  ch'  e- 

ra  giunto  in  prima, 

Xe  a  lui  torre  anoor  sua 

dignitate. 
Or  qual  fusse  ^1  dolor,  qui 
lion  si  stima; 

Ch'  appena  oso  pensame, 

non  ch'  io  sia 

Ardito  di  parlame  in  ver- 

si  o  'n  rima. 
Virtu  morta  fi,   bellezza  e 
cortesia 

(Le  belle  donne  intomo 

al  easto  letto 

Triste  diceano)  ;  omai  di 

noi  che  fia  ? 
Chi  vedra  mai  in  donna  atto 
perf etto  ? 

Chi  udira  il  parlar  di  sa- 

per  pieno 

E  '1  canto  pien  d'angelico 

diletto? 
Lo  spirto  per  partir  di  quel 
bel  seno, 

Con  tutte  sue  virtuti  in 

se  romito, 

Fatt'  avea  in  quella  parte 

il  ciel  sereno. 
Nessun  degli  awersari  fu  si 
ardito 

Ch'  apparisse    giammai 

con  vista  oscura 


That  I,  as  first  I  came, 
should  first  be  gonne, 
Kot  hir  leafe  quail'd,  as 
yett  but  freshlie  newe. 
iNTow  for  my  woe,  guesse  not 
by  't,  what  is  showne. 
For  I  dare  scarce  once 
cast  a  thought  there  too, 
So    f arre    I    am    of,    in 
words  to  make  it  knowne. 
Vertue  is  dead;  and  dead 
is  beawtie  too. 

And  dead  is  curtesie,  in 
moumfuU  plight. 
The    ladies    saide:    And 
now,  what  shall  we  doe? 
^euer    again    such    grace 
shall  blesse  our  sight 
Weuer  like  witt  shall  we 
from  woman  heare. 
And  voice  repleate  with 
Angell-lyke  delight. 
The    Soule    now    prest    to 
leave  that  bosome  deare 
His   vertues   all  uniting 
now  in  one, 

There  where  it  past  did 
make  the  heauens  cleare. 
And  of  the  enemies  so  hard- 
lie  none, 

That     once    before    hir 
shew'd  his  face  obscure 
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Fin  che  Morte  il  buo  as- 
salto  ebbe  fomito. 

Poi  che,  depoflto  il  pianto  e 
la  paura, 

Pur  al  bel  viso  era  cia- 

scuna  intent'a, 

E  per  desperazion  fatta 

secura ; 
Non  come  fiamma  che  per 
forza  e  spenta, 

Ma  che  per  ee  medesma 

si  consume, 

Se  n'  ando  in  pace  V  ani- 

ma  contenta; 
A  guisa  d'  im  soave  e  chiaro 
lume 

Cui  nutrimento  a  poco  a 

poco  manca ; 

Tenendo  al  fin  il  sno  usa- 

to  costume. 
Pallida  no,  ma  piu  che  neve 
bianca, 

Che  senza  vento  in  un  bel 

colle  f  iocchi, 

Parea  posar  come  persona 

stanca. 
Quasi  un  dolce  dormir  ne' 
suoi  begli  occhi, 

Essendo  '1  epirto  giS,  da 

lei  diviso, 

Era  quel  che  morir  chia- 

man  gli  sciocchi. 


With  hir  assault,  till 
death  had  thorough 
gonne. 

Past  plaint  and  feare  when 

first  they  could  endure 
To  hould  their  eyes  on 
that  faire  visage  bent, 
And    that    dispaire    had 
made  them  now  secure. 

Not  as  great  f yers  violently 

spent, 

But  in  them-selues  con- 
suming, 60  hir  fiight 
Tookethat  sweete  spright, 
and  past  in  peace  content. 

Bight  lyke  unto  som  lamp 

of  cleerest  light. 

Little  and  little  wanting 

nutriture. 

Houlding  to  end  a  neuer 

changing  plight 

I^ale  ?  no :  but  whitelie :  and 

more  whitelie  pure. 

Then  snow  on  wyndless 
hill,  that  flaking  f  alles : 
As     one,     whom     labor 
did  to  rest  allure. 

And   when   that   heauenlie 

guest  those  mortall  walles 
Had  leaf t ;  it  nought  but 
sweetlie  sleeping  was 
In  hir  faire  eyes:  what 
foUie  dying  caUes 
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Morte  bella  parea  nel  buo 
bel  vise. 


Death  f  aire  did  seeme  to  be 
in  hir  f aire  face. 

Marie  Sidney  coun: 

of  Pern: 


Capitolo  II 


La  notte  che  segui  Torribil 
case 

Che  spense  '1  Sol,  anzi  ^1 

ripose  in  eielo, 

Ond'  io  son  qui  com'  uom 

cieco  rimaso, 
Spargea  per  Taere  il  dolce 
estivo  gelo, 

Che  con  la  bianca  arnica 

di  Titone 

Suol    de'    sogni    confusi 

torre  il  velo ; 
Qnando    donna    sembiante 
alia  stagione, 

Di  gemme  orientali  inco- 

ronata, 

Mosse  ver  me  da  mille 

altre  corone; 

E  quella  man  gii  tanto  de- 
siata 

A  me,  parlando.  e  sospi- 

rando,  porse; 

Ond'  etema  dolcezza  al 

cor  m'  h  nata. 


The  second  chapter  of  the 
Triumph  of  death. 

That  night  which  did  the 

dreadfull  happ  ensue 

That  quite  eclipst,  naie 
rather  did  replace 
The  sunne  in  skies,  and 
me  bereave  of  view. 

Did  sweetelie  sprinkle 

through  the  ayrie  space 
The  Summers  frostwhich 
with  Tithon's  bryde 
Cleareth  of  dreame  the 
dark  confused  face 

When  loe,  a  Ladie,  lyke  im- 

to  the  tyde 

With    Orient    iewells 

crown'd  from  thousands 

moe 

Crowned  as  she :  to  me  I 

coming  spyde; 

And  first  hir  hand  somtime 

desyred  so 

Reaching  to  me,  at  once 
she  sygh't  and  spake: 
Whence    cndlesse    ioyes 
yett    in    my    heart    doe 
growe. 
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Riconosci  colei  che  prima 
torse 

I  passi  tuoi  dal  pubblico 

viaggio, 

•Come  '1  OOP  giovenil  di 

lei  s'  acooree? 

Coei,  pensosa,  in  atto  imiile 
e  saggio 

S'assise  e  seder  femmi  in 

una  riva 

La  qual  ombrava  un  bel 

lauro  ed  un  faggio 

Come  non  conoech'  io  Y  al- 
ma mia  Diva? 

Risposi  in  guisa  d'  uom 

che  parla  e  plora: 

Dimmi  pur,  prego,  se  sei 

morta  o  viva. 
Viva  son  io,  e  tu  sei  morto 
aneora. 

Diss'  ella,  e  sarai  sempre, 

fin  che  giunga 

Per  levarti  di  terra  V  ul- 

tim'  ora. 
Ma  '1  tempo  e  breve,  e  no- 
stra voglia  h  lunga: 

Pero  t'awisa,  e  '1  tuo  dir 

stringi  e  frena, 

Anzi   che   '1  giomo,   gii 

vicin,  n'  aggiunga, 

^{8io),    On  pleasing f 


And  knoVst  thou  hir,  who 

made  thee  first  forsake 
The  vulgar  path,  and  or- 
dinarie  trade? 
While  hir,  their  marke, 
thy    youthfull    thoughts 
did  make? 

Then  doune  she  sate,   and 
me  sitt-doune  she  made, 
Thought,       wisedom, 
Meekenesse  in  one  grace 
did  striue 

Unpleasing^  bank  in  bay, 
and  beeches  shade 

My  Groddesse,  who  me  did 

and  doeth  reuiue. 

Can  I  but  knowe  ?  (I  sob- 
bing answered) 
But  art  thou  dead?    Ah 
speake  or  yett  aliue? 

Aliue  am  I:  And  thow  as 

yett  are  dead. 

And  as  thow  art  shalt  soe 
continue  still 
Till  by  thy  ending  hower, 
thow  hence  be  led. 

Short  is  our  time  to  line, 

and  long  our  will: 

Then  lett  with  heede,  thy 
deedes,  and  speaches  goe 
Ere     that     approaching 
terme  his  course  fullfill. 
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Ed  io :  al  fin  di  quest'  altra 
Serena 

C  ha  nome  vita,  che  per 

prova  '1  sai, 

Deh  dimmi  se  '1  morir  S 

si  gran  pena. 

Bispose:  mentre   al  vulgo 
dietro  vai, 

Ed  all'  opinion  sua  cieca 

e  dura, 

Esser  feliee  non  puo'  tu 

giammai. 
La  morte  e  fin  d'una  pri- 
gione  oscura 

Agli  animi  gentili;  agli 

altri  e  noia, 

C  hanno  posto  nel  f  ango 

ogni  lor  cura 
Ed  ora  il  morir  mio  che  si 
t'  annoia, 

Ti  f arebbe  allegrar,  se  tu 

sentissi 

La  millesima  parte  di  mia 

gioia. 
Cosi   parlava:   e  gli   occhi 
ave'  al  ciel  fissi 

Divotamente:    poi    mise 

in  silenzio 

Quelle  labbra  rosate,  in- 

sin  ch'io  dissi: 
Silla,  Mario,  Neron,   Gaio 
e  Mesenzio, 


Quoth  I,  when  this  our  light 

to  end  doth  growe. 

Which  we  calle  life  (for 

thow     by     proofe     hast 

tryde) 

Is  it  such  payne  to  dye? 

That,  make  me  knowe. 

While  thow  (quoth  she)  the 

vidgar  make  thy  guide, 
And  on  their  iudgements 
(all  obscurelie  blynde) 
Doest  yett  relye :  no  bliss 
can  thee  betyde. 

Of  lothesom  prison  to  eache 

gentle  mynde 

Death  is  the  end:  And 
onelie  who  employe 
Their    cares    on    mudd, 
therin  displeasure  finde. 

Even  this  my  death,  which 

yealds  thee  such  annoye 
Would  make  in  thee  f  arre 
greater  gladnesse  ryse 
Couldst    thou    but    taste 
least  portion  of  my  ioye. 

So  spake  she  with  devoutlie- 

fixed  eyes 

Upon  the  Heauens;  then 
did  in  silence  f  oulde 
Those  rosie  lips,  attend- 
ing there  replyes: 

Torments,  invented  by  the 

Tyrranes  olde: 
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Fianchi^  Btomachi,  febbri 

ardenti  f  anno 

Parer  la  morte  amara  pi^ 

ch'  assenzio. 
Negar^  disse^  non  poeso  che 
1*  affanno 

Che  va  innanzi  al  morir, 

non  doglia  forte, 

Ma  piii  la  tema  dell'  eter- 

no  danno : 
Ma  pur  che  1'  alma  in  Dio 
si  riconforte, 

E  '1  oor,  che  'n  se  mede- 

smo  f orse  d  lasso, 

Che  altro  ch'  un  sospir 

breve  e  la  morte  ? 
I'  avea  gii  vicin  1'  ultimo 
passo, 

La  came  inferma,  e  Fani- 

ma  ancor  pronta ; 

Quand'   udi'   dip   in   un 

suon  tristo  e  basso: 
O  misero  colui  ch'  e'  giomi 
conta, 

E  pargli  V  un  mill'  anni, 

e  'ndarno  vive, 

E  seco  in  terra  mai  non 

si  raffronta; 
E  cerca  '1  mar  e  tutte  le  sue 
rive, 

E  sempre  un  stile  ovun- 

qu'  e'  fosse  tenne; 

Sol  di  lei  pensa,  o  di  lei 

parla,  o  scrive ! 


Diseases,    which    each 
parte  torment  and  tosse 
Causes    that    death    we 
most  bitter  houlde, 

I   not  denye    (quoth   she) 

but  that  the  crosse 

Preceeding  death,  ex- 
treemelie  martireth, 
And  more  the  feare  of 
that  eternal  losse 

But  when  the  panting  soule 

in  God  takes  breath; 

And  wearie  heart  aflPect- 
eth  heauenlie  rest, 
An  imrepented  syghe,  not 
els,  is  death. 

With  bodie,  but  with  spirit 

readie  prest, 

Now  at  the  furthest  of 
my  lining  wayes. 
There  sadlie  uttered 
sounds  my  eare  possest. 

Oh  happless  he ;  who  count- 
ing times  and  dayes 

Thinks  each  a  thousand 
yeares,  and  Hues  in  vayne 
No  more  to  meete  hir 
while  on  earth  he  stayes. 

And  on  the  water  now,  now 

on  the  Maine 

Onelie  on  hir  doeth  think, 
doeth  speake,  doeth  write. 
And  in  all  times  one  man- 
ner still  retaine. 
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AUora  in  quella  parte  onde 
'1  suon  venne, 

Gli  occhi  languidi  volgo; 

e  veggio  quella 

Ch'ambo  noi,  me  Bospinse 

e  te  ritenne. 
Bioonobbila  al  volto  e  alia 
f  avella ; 

Che  epeeso  ha  gi&  il  mio 

cor  racconsolato, 

Or  grave  e  saggia,  allor 

onesta  e  bella. 
E  quand'  io  fui  nel  mio  pi& 
bello  fitatOy 

Neir  eta  mia  pi4  verde,  a 

te  pi4  cara, 

Ch'  a  dir  ed  a  pensar  a 

molti  ha  dato; 
Mi  fa  la  vita  poco  men  che 
amara, 

A  rispetto  di  quella  man- 

sueta 

E  dolce  morte  ch'  a'  mor- 

tali  ^  rara : 
Che  'n  tutto  quel  mio  passo 
er'  io  piii  lieta 

Che  qual  d'  eeilio  al  doloe 

albergo  riede; 

Se  non  che  mi  fitringea 

6ol  di  te  pieta. 
Deh,  Madonna,  diss'  io,  per 
quella  fede 


Heere-with   I   thither  cast 

my  failing-eight, 

And  soone  eepyed,  pre- 
sented to  my  view, 
Who  oft  did  thee  restrain- 
ing, me  encyte. 

Well,  I  hir  face,  and  well 

hir  voice  I  knewe. 
Which  often  did  my  heart 
reconsolate ; 

'Now  wiselie  graue,  then 
beautifulie  true. 

And  sure  when  I  was  in  my 

fairest  state. 

My  yeares  most  greene, 

my    self    to    thee    most 

deare. 

Whence  manie  much  did 

think,  and  much  debate 

That  life's  best  ioye  was  all 

most  bitter  cheere. 

Compared  to  that  death, 
most  myldelie  sweete. 
Which  corns  to  men,  but 
coms  not  euerie-where. 

For   I,    that   ioumie   past 

with  gladder  feete, 

Then  he  from  hard  exile, 
that  homeward  goes. 
(But  onelie  ruth  of  thee) 
without  regreete. 

For  that  faith's  sake,  time 

once  enough  did  shewe. 
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Che  vi  f  u,  credo,  al  tem- 
po manifeBta, 

Or  pii  nel  volto  di  chi 

tutto  vede, 
Creowi  Amor  pensier  mai 
nella  testa 

D'aver  pieti  del  mio  lirn- 

go  martire, 

Non  lasciando  vostr'  alta 

impresa  onesta  ? 
Ch'  e'  vostri  dolci'sdegni  e 
le  dole'  ire, 

Le  dolci  paci   ne'  begli 

occhi  scritte, 

Tenner  molt'  anni  in  dub- 
bio  il  mio  desire. 
Appena  ebb'  io  queste  pa- 
role ditto 

Ch'    i'    vidi    lampeggiar 

quel  dolce  riso 

Ch'  un  Sol  fu  gia  di  mie 

virtuti  afflitte. 
Poi  disse  sospirando:  Mai 
diviso 

Da  te  non  fu  '1  mio  cor, 

ne  giammai  fia : 

Ma  temprai  la  tua  fiam- 

ma  col  mio  viso. 
Perche,  a  salvar  te  e  me, 
null'  altra  via 

Era  alia  nostra  giovenetta 

fama: 


Yett  now  to  thee  more 
manifestlie  plaine, 
In  face  of  him,  who  all 
doeth  see  and  knowe, 

Saie  Ladie,  did  you  euer 

entretaine 

Motion  or  thought  more 
louinglie  to  me 
(ISTot  louing  honor's- 
height)  my  tedious  paine  ? 

For   those   sweete   wraths, 

those  sweete    disdaines   in 

yow 

In    those   sweete  peaces 
written  in  your  eye 
Diverslie    manie    yeares 
my  fanzies  drewe. 

Scarce  had  I  spoken  but  in 

lightning  wise 

Beaming  I  saw  that  gen- 
tle smile  appeare, 
Sometimes  the  sunne  of 
my  woe-darkned  skyes. 

Then  sighing  thus  she  an- 
swered :  ISTeuer  were 

Our  hearts  but  one,  nor 
neuer  two  shall  be : 
Onelie  thy  flame  I  tem- 
pred  with  my  cheere : 

This  omlie  way  could  saue 

both  thee  and  me: 

Our  tender  fame  did  this 
supporte  require, 
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Nh  per  ferza  h  per5  ma- 

dre  men  pia. 
Quante  volte  diss'  io  meoo: 
quest!  ama^ 

Anzi  arde:  or  si  convien 

ch'  a  cio  prowe^a ; 

E  mal  pud  proweder  chi 

teme  o  brama* 
Quel  di  fuor  miri,  e  quel 
dentro  non  veggia. 

Questo  f u  quel  che  ti  ri- 

volse  e  strinse 

Spesso,  oome  caval  fren 

che  vaneggia. 
Pii  di  mille  fiate  ira  di- 
piuBe 

H  volto  mio,  ch'  Amor 

ardeva  il  core; 

Ma  voglia^  in  me^  ragion 

giammai  non  vinse. 
Poi   se   vinto  te   vidi   dal 
dolore, 

Drizzai   ^n  te  gli   occhi 

allor  soavemente^ 

Salvando  la  tua  vita  e  '1 

nostro  onore. 
E  ee  fu  passion  troppo  pos- 
sente, 

E  la  fronte  e  la  voce  a 

salutarti 


The  mother  hath  a  rodd, 
jett  kinde  is  she. 

How    oft    saide    this    my 

thoughts:  In  loue^  naie  fire 
Is  he:  Now  to  prouide 
must  I  beginne. 
And    ill    prouiders    are 
feare  and  desire. 

Thow  *    sawSst    what    wag 

without,  not  what  within, 
And    as    the    brake    the 
wanton  steede  doeth  tame, 
So   this   did    thee    from 
thy  disorders  winne. 

A  thousand  times  wrath  in 

my  face  did  flame. 

My  heart  meane-while 
with  loue  did  inlie  bume, 
But  neuer  will;  my  rea- 
son overcame. 

For,  if  woe-vanquisht  onoe, 

I  eawe  thee  moume ; 
Thy  life,  or  honor,  ioynt- 
lie  to  preserve 
Myne  eyes  to  thee  sweet- 
lie  did  I  tume. 

But    if    thy    passions    did 

from  reason  swarme, 

Feare  in  my  words,  and 
sorrowe  in  my  face 


*M8.  Tho, 
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Mossi  or  timorosa  ed  or 

dolente. 
Queeti  fur  teco  mie'  ing^ni 
e  mie  arti; 

Or  benigne  accoglienze  ed 

ora  sdegni : 

Tu  '1  sai,  che  n'  hai  oan- 

tato  in  molte  parti. 
Ch'   i'  vidi  gli  occhi  tuoi 
talor  si  pregni 

Di  lagrimoy  ch'  io  dissi: 

Queeti  §  coreo 

A  morte,  non  V  aitando ; 

i'  veggio  i  segni. 
AUor  prowidi  d'  onesto  soo- 
corso. 

Talor  ti  vidi  tali  sproni 

al  fianco^ 

Ch'  i'  difl«i:  Qui  convien 

piii  diiro  morso. 
Cosi  caldo,  vermiglio,  f  red- 
do  e  bianco^ 

Or  tristo  or  lieto  infin  qui 

t'  ho  oondutto 

Salvo    (ond'   io  mi  ral- 
legro)  benchS  stanco. 

E  io:  Madomia,  assai  fora 

gran  f rutto 

Questo  d'  ogni  mia  fS, 
pur  ch'  io  '1  credeesi ; 


Did  then  to  thee  for  salu- 
tation serve. 
Their    artes    I    us'd    with 
thee:  thow  ran'st  this  race 
With  kinde   acceptance; 
now  sharp  disdaine 
Thow  knoVst,  and  hast 
it  sung  in  manie  a  place. 
Somtimes  thine  eyes  preg- 
nant with  tearie  rayne 
I  sawe,  and  at  the  sight : 
Behould  he  dyes: 
But  if  I  help,  saide  I, 
the  signes  are  plaine. 
Vertue  for  ayde,  did  then 
with  loue  aduise : 

If  spurrM  by,  thow 
took'st  som  running  toye, 
So  soft  a  bitt  (quoth  I) 
will  not  suffice. 
Thus  glad,  and  sad,  in 
pleasure,  and  annoye: 
What  red,  cold,  pale: 
thus  farre  I  have  thee 
brought 

Wearie  but  safe  to  my  no 
little  ioye. 
Then  I  with  teares,  and 
trembling;  what  it  sought 
My  faith  hath  found, 
whose  more  then  equall 
neede 
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Disei  tremando  e  non  ool 
vise  asciutto. 

Di  poca  fede!  or  io,  se  nol 
sapessi; 

Se  non  fosse  ben  ver,  per- 

chS'ldirei? 

Eispose,  e  'n  vista  parve 

s'  aceendessi. 
S'  al  mondo  tu  piaoesti  agli 
occhi  miei, 

Questo   mi   taccio;    pur 

quel  dolce  nodo 

Mi  piacque  assai  ch'  in- 

tomo  al  oor  avei ; 
E  piacemi  '1  bel  nome  (se  '1 
ver  odo) 

Che  lunge  e  presso  col  tuo 

dir  m^acquisti: 

NS  mai  ^n  tuo  amor  ri- 

chiesi  altro  che  modo. 
Quel  mancd  solo;  e  mentre 
in  atti  tristi 

Volei  mostrarmi  quel 

ch'  io  vedea  sempre, 

H  tuo  oor  chiuso  a  tutto  '1 

mondo  apristi. 
Quinci    '1   mio  gelo,   ond' 
ancor  ti  distempre: 

C?he  ooncordia  era  tal  del- 

r  altre  cose, 

Qual  giunge  Amor,  pur 

ch'  onestate  il  tempre. 


Were  this;  if  this,  for 
truth  could  passe  my 
thought. 

Of  little  faith  (quoth  she) 

should  this  proceede; 
If  false  it  were,  or  if  un- 
knowne  from  me: 
The  flames  withall  seemed 
in  hir  face  to  breede. 

If  lyking  in  myne  eyes  the 

world  did  see 

I  saie  not,  now,  of  this, 
right  f aine  I  am. 
Those  cheines  that  tyde 
my  heart  well  lyked  me. 

And  well  me  lykes  (if  true 

it  be)  my  flame, 

Which  farre   and  neere 
by  thee  related  goes, 
Nor   in  thy   loue   could 
ought  but  measure  blame. 

That    onelie    fail'd;     and 

while  in  acted  woes 

Thow  needes  wouldst 
shewe,  what  I  could  not 
but  see 

Thow  didst  thy  heart  to 
all  the  world  disclose. 

Hence    sprang    my    zeale, 

which  yett  distempreth  thee. 
Our    Concorde    suche    in 
euerie  thing  beside. 
As  when  united  loue  and 
vertue  be. 
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Furquasi  eguali  in  noi  fiam- 
me  amorose, 

Almen  poi  ch'  io  m'  av- 

vidi  del  tuo  f ooo ; 

Ma  r  tm  r  appalesd,  Fal- 

tro  V  asoose. 
Tu  eri  di  mercd  chiamar  gi^ 

POCO, 

Quand'  io  tacea^  perchd 

vergogna  e  tema 

Facean  molto  desir  parer 

Bi  poco. 
Non  e  minor  il  duol  per- 
ch' altri  '1  prema, 

Ne  maggior  per  andarsi 

lamentando ; 

Per  fizion  non  cresce  il 

ver  n&  ecema. 

Ma  non  si  ruppe  almen  ogni 
vel  quando 

Sola  i  tuoi  detti,  te  pre- 

sente,  accolsi, 
"  Dir  piu  non  osa  il  nostro 

amor"  cantando? 
Teco  era  '1  cor;  a  me  gli 
occhi  raccolsi: 

Di    cid,    come    d'  iniqua 

parte,  duolti, 

Se  '1  meglio  e  '1  piiL  ti 

diedi;  e  '1  men  ti  tolsi. 
Ne  pensi  che,  perche  ti  fos- 
Bcr  tolti 


In  equale  flames  our  louing 

hearts  were  tryde. 

At  leaste  when  once  thy 
loue  had  notice  gott, 
But   one   to   shewe,   the 
other  sought  to  hyde. 

Thow  didst  for  mercie  calle 

with  wearie  throte 

In  feare  and  shame,  I  did 
in  silence  goe 
So  much  desire  became 
of  little  note. 

But  not  the  lesse  becoms 

concealed  woe, 

ISTor  greater  growes  it  ut- 
tered, then  before, 
Through    fiction.    Truth 
will    neither    ebbe    nor 
flowe. 

But  cleared  I  not  the  dark- 
est mists  of  yore? 

When  I  thy  words  alone 
did  entretaine 
Singing  for  thee  ?  my  loue 
dares  speake  no  more. 

With  thee  my  heart,  to  me 

I  did  restraine 

Myne  eyes :  and  thow  thy 
share  canst  hardlie  brooke 
Leesing  by  me  the  lesse, 
the  more  to  gayne. 

Not  thinking  if  a  thousand 

times  I  tooke 
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Ben  mille  volte,  e  piii  di 

mille  e  mille 

Benduti  e  con  pietate  a  te 

fur  volti. 
E  state  f oran  lor  luci  tran- 
quille 

Sempre   ver   te,   se  non 

ch'  ebbi  temenza 

Delle  pericolose  tue  fa- 

ville. 
Pift  ti  vo'  dir,  per  non  la- 
sciarti  senza 

Una  conclusion  ch'  a  te 

fia  grata 

Forse  d'udir  in  su  questa 

partenza : 
Tn  tutte  I'altre  cose  assai 
beata, 

In  una  sola  a  me  stessa 

dispiacqui, 

Che  in  troppo  imiil  terren 

mi  trovai  nata. 
Duolmi     ancor    veramente 
ch'  io  non  nacqui 

Almen  piii  presso  al  tuo 

fiorito  nido: 

Ma   assai   fu   bel   paese 

ond'  io  ti  piacqui. 
Che  potea  '1  cor,  del  qual 
eol  io  mi  fido, 

Volgersi  altrove,  a  te  es- 

sendo  ignota ; 

Ond'  io  fora  men  chiara  e 

di  men  grido 


Myne  eyes  from  thee;  I 
manie  thousands  cast 
Myne  eyes  on  thee;  and 
still  with  pittying  looke. 

Whose  shine  no  cloud  had 

euer  ouer-cast: 

Had  I  not  fear'd  in  thee 
those  coles  to  fyres 
I   thought  would   bume 
too  dangerouslie  fast. 

But  to  content  thee  more, 

ere  I  retyre 

For  end  of  this,  I  som- 
thing  wilt  thee  tell. 
Perchance  agreable  to  thy 
desire : 

In  all  things   fuUie  blest, 

and  pleased  well, 

Onelie  in  this  I  did  my- 
self displease: 
Borne  in  too-base  a  toune 
for  me  to  dwell : 

And  much  I  grieved,  that 

for  thy  greater  ease. 

At   leaste,    it   stood   not 
neere  thy  flowrie  neste. 
Els    farre-enough,    from 
whence  I  did  thee  please. 

So  might  the  heart  on  which 

I  onelie  rest 

Not   knowing   me,   haue 
fitt  it-self  elswhere. 
And  I  leese  name,  lesse 
notice  haue  possest. 
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Questo  no,  rispofl^  io,  perchS 
]a  rota 

Terza  del  ciel  m'akava  a 

tanto  amore, 

Ovunque  fosse,  stabile  ed 

immota. 
Or  che  si  sia,  diss'  ella,  i' 
n'  ebbi  onore, 

Ch'  ancor  mi  segue:  ma 

per  tuo  diletto 

Tu  non  t'accorgi  del  fug- 

gir  dell'  ore. 
Vedi  r  Aurora  dell'  aurato 
letto 

Kimenar    a'    mortali    il 

giomo;  e  il  Sole 

Qik  fuor  dell'  Oceano  in- 

fino  al  petto. 
Questa   vien   per  partirci; 
onde  mi  dole: 

S'  a  dir  hai  altro,  studia 

d'  esser  breve, 

E  ool  tempo  dispensa  le 

parole. 
Quant'  io  soffersi  mai,  soave 
e  leve, 

Dissi,  m'  ha  fatto  il  par- 

lar  dolceepio; 

Ma  '1  viver  senza  voi  m'  S 

duro  e  greve. 
Perd  saper  vorrei,  Madonna, 


Oh  no   (quoth  I)   for  me, 

the  heauens  third  spheare 
To  so  high  loue  advanc't 
by  speciall  grace, 
Changelesse  to  me  though 
Chang'd  thy  dwelling 
were. 

Be  as  it  will,  yett  my  great 

Honor  was, 

And  is  as  yett  (she  saide) 
but  thy  delight 
Makes  thee  not  mark  how 
fast  the  howers  doe  passe. 

Shee  from  hir  golden  bed 

aurora  bright 

To  mortali  eyes  return- 
ing Sunne  and  daye 
Breast-high  above  the  O- 
cean  bare  to  si^t. 

Shee  to  my  sorrowe,  calles 

me  hence  awaie, 

Therfore  thy  wordes  in 
times  short  limits  binde, 
And  sale  in-brief,  if  more 
thow  haue  to  saie. 

Ladie,  (quoth  I)  your  words 

most  sweetlie  kinde 

Have   easie   made   what 
euer  erst  I  bare. 
But  what  is  left  of  yow 
to  line  behinde. 

Therfore    to    knowe    this, 

my  onelie  care. 
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Son  per  tardi  segoirvi,  o 

86  per  tempo. 

Ella^  gi&  mossa,  disse:  Al 

creder  mio, 
Tu  stara'  in  terra  senza  me 
gran  tempo. 


If  sloe  or  flwif  t  shall  com 

our  meeting-daye. 

She  parting  saide,  As  mj 

coniectures  are 
Thow  without  me  long  time 
on  earth  shalt  etaie. 


Marie  Sydney  Countesse 
of  Pembrooke. 

Prances  Bebkblby  ToirirG. 
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Among  the  literary  types  which  reached  their  highest 
development  and  perfection  in  the  Spanish  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries^  the  epic  alone  offers 
little  of  permanent  value.  While  the  lyric,  the  picaresque 
novel,  the  short  story  and  drama  were  cultivated  with 
notable  success,  the  epic  poets  were  content,  for  the  most 
part,  to  follow  slavishly  models  which  came  from  abroad. 
The  names  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  dominated  the  epic  poetry 
of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
nowhere  was  their  influence  more  clearly  felt  than  in  Spain. 

The  Orlando  Furioao  was  first  translated  by  Jer6nimo 
de  Urrea  in  1549,  and  this  was  followed  by  another  verse 
translation  by  Hernando  de  Alcozer  in  1550  and  by  the 
prose  version  of  Diego  V^uez  de  Contreras  in  1585. 
Nicolas  Espinosa  composed  a  continuation  of  the  Furioao 
which  treats  of  the  defeat  of  Charlemagne  by  the  Spaniards 
at  Roncevalles.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  insipid 
translations  of  Ariosto  called  forth  the  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  Cervantes  in  the  famous  scrutiny  of  the  library  of 
Don  Quixote.  Brides  a  host  of  mediocre  hacks,  the  names 
of  three  poets  of  the  first  rank  are  associated  with  continua- 
tions or  imitations  of  Orlando  Furioao :  Barahona  de  Soto, 
Lope  de  Vega,  and  Balbuena. 

The  Oerusalemme  lAberaia  was  received  with  almost  as 
great  favor  in  Spain  as  Ariosto's  masterpiece.  First  trans- 
lated about  1585  by  Cayrasco  de  Figueroa^  and  again  by 

*  See  Farinelli's  article,  La  p^  antiea  vemone  Bpagnuola  deUa  Oeruaa" 
Umme  del  Tasso,  in  the  BoMsegna  hihliografiea  della  leUercUura  itaUanOf  Vol. 
in,  pp.  238  fiF. 
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Juan  Sedefio  in  1587,  it  was  the  direct  model  of  a  number 
of  heroic  poems  such  as  La  Ckynqaista  de  la  Bitica  of  Juan 
de  la  Cueva,  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  and  El  Pelayo  of  Crist6- 
bal  de  Mesa,  EspafUi  Defendida  by  Cristdbal  Sudrez  de 
Figueroa,  El  Fernando  6  8eviUa  ResUmrada  by  Antonio  de 
Vera  y  Figueroa,  Jerusalem  Conquistada  by  Lope  de  Vega,^ 
and  others.  It  made  little  difference  to  these  poets  whether 
their  subject  was  the  matter  of  France  or  national  legendary 
history.  They  lived  at  an  age  when  literary  plagiarism  was 
freely  practised,  and  they  unblushingly  plundered  arguments, 
descriptions,  and  whole  incidents  from  their  distinguished 
models. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  excesses  and  absurdities  of  the 
heroic  poems  should  offer  a  theme  for  parody.  The  Spanish 
people  have  always  been  characterized  by  a  strong  under- 
current of  realism.  Just  as  Cervantes  laughed  out  of  fashion 
the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  Lope  de  Vega  created  the 
gradoso  who  parodied  the  extravagant  ideas  of  honor  upon 
which  the  plots  of  so  many  plays  turn,  so  the  sugary  sweet- 
ness of  the  Petrarchists,  the  artificial  conceptions  of  pastoral 
life,  and  even  the  popular  ballads  furnished  excellent  material 
for  burlesque.  The  mock-heroic  was  neither  as  successful 
nor  as  frequently  attempted  in  Spain  as  in  Italy,  but  two 
poems  of  this  type,  the  Oatonuichia  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
La  Moaqaea  of  Jos6  de  Villaviciosa  are  deservedly  accorded 
high  rank. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Villaviciosa.^ 
He  was  bom  at  Siguenza  in  1589  and  at  an  early  age  went 

^See  Mme.  J.  Lacie-Larie,  La  "  JerwaUm  Oonquistada^*  de  Lope  deVega 
ei  la*^  Oeruscdemme  Liberata  "  du  Taste,  Revue  dee  Langwts  Romanes,  5th 
Series,  Vol.  i,  1898,  pp.  164-208. 

'  What  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Villaviciosa  is  given  by  Don  Caye- 
tano  Bosell  in  the  notes  to  the  poem  in  Vol.  xvii  of  the  BibUoteca  de 
auiores  espafioles. 
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with  his  parents  to  live  at  Cuenoa.  After  receiving  the 
d^ree  of  Doctor  in  Jurispradencey  he  was  appointed  Relator 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Inquisition  in  1622.  In  1638, 
he  was  appointed  Inquisitor  of  the  city  and  province  of 
Murcia,  and  wias  appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  Cuenca  in 
1644.  He  honorably  discharged  other  ecclesiastical  offices, 
and  died  in  1658.  La  Mosqueaj  his  only  known  work,  was 
first  published  at  Cuenca  in  1615  by  Domingo  de  la  Iglesia, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Madrid  by  Juan  PIrez  in  1732  and 
again  by  Antonio  de  Sancha  in  the  year  1777.  It  is  also 
included  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Biblioteca  de 
avJtorea  espafloles. 

La  Moaquea  consists  of  twelve  cantos  in  octaves,  and 
describes  in  mock-heroic  style  the  terrible  war  between  the 
moscaa  and  hormigaa.  The  incidents  described  have  the  epic 
sweep  which  we  find  in  Virgil  and  Ariosto,  and  the  humor 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  combatants,  who  fight  so  valiantly, 
are  almost  microscopic.  All  the  conventionalities  of  the  epic 
are  present,  the  invocation  to  the  Muse,  the  councils,  reviews 
of  troops,  shipwrecks,  hand  to  hand  combats,  but  everything 
is  reduced  to  the  smallest  compass  possible. 

La  Moaquea  has  been  looked  upon  by  the  historians  of 
Spanish  literature  as  an  original  work.  I  propose  to  show 
that  Villaviciosa  simply  translated  and  developed  a  macaronic 
Latin  poem  entitled  Moschaeay  composed  by  the  Italian 
Teofilo  Folengo,  better  known  by  his  pseudonym  Merlin 
Coccaio.^  Villaviciosa  refers  to  his  source  in  several  pas- 
sages.    In  the  Prologue  to  the  Reader,  he  writes : 

^  Don  Gayetano  Rosell,  in  the  introduction  to  Vol.  xvn  of  the  BiblioUca 
de  autores  espafloUSf  after  censuring  the  author  for  certain  coarse  expres- 
sions and  carelessness  in  the  composition  of  the  work,  adds :  '*  Si  se  propuso 
por  modelo  la  Mosqxiea  del  supuesto  Merlin  Coccayo,  no  es  extrafio  incur- 
riese  en  algunas  de  estas  distracciones.''  However,  this  clue  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  two  poems  was  not  followed  out. 
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Qaien  disimular  no  sabe, 
Dir&  qae  hurt^  cual  ladron 
Las  gradas  al  Macarron, 

Y  al  de  sa  patria  lo  grave : 
Pues  demas  que  ellos  sin  llave 
Dejaron  7  sin  castodia 

La  razon  de  su  prosodia, 
Mfrense  los  libros  tales, 

Y  si  se  hallaren  cabales, 
Que  canten  la  palinodia. 

He  refers  to  Merlin  in  the  tenth  stanza  of  the  prologue^  and 
in  the  fifteenth  octave  of  the  third  cantO;  he  again  alludes  to 
Merlin  Cocayo. 

Teofilo  Folengo,  a  Mantuan,  better  known  to  literature 
by  his  pseudonym  Merlin  Coccaio,  was  bom  on  November 
89  1496.^  After  completing  his  first  studies,  he  went  to 
Bologna,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  because  of  some  gran 
disordinCy  and  entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Santa 
Eufemia  at  Brescia.  His  enmity  with  the  powerful  Abbot, 
Ignazio  Squarcialupi,  caused  him  to  leave  the  Order,  and  he 
went  to  Venice  and  Kome.  On  the  death  of  his  enemy  in 
1626,  he  made  overtures  to  re-enter  the  Church,  but  his 
former  colleagues  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion  and  he 
was  charged  with  heresy.  After  living  for  some  time  as  a 
hermit  at  Capo  di  Minerva  near  Sorrento,  he  gave  such 
good  proof  of  his  orthodoxy  by  his  ascetic  writings  that  he 
was  received  again  into  the  Order  in  1 534,  and  three  years 
later  was  sent  to  Sicily,  where  he  remained  until  1543.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  monastery  of  Santa  Croce  in  Campese 
near  Bassano,  where  he  died  on  December  9, 1544.    As  was 

^For  Folengo' B  life  see  A.  Lusio,  Nuove  ricerehe  md  FoUngo^  Oiomaie 
tlorieoy  xui,  159  ff.;  ziv,  365  ff.;  U.  Renda,  Nuove  indagini  tul  FoUngo, 
Oiomaie  etorieoy  xxiv,  33  ff. ;  Ghisparj,  Storia  delta  UUeratura  Ualiana^  Vol. 
n.  Second  Part,  pp.  176-187  ;  Flamini,  //  Oinqueeento,  p.  543.  There  is 
still  some  dispute  coDcerning  the  chief  facts  of  his  life.  Benda  claims  that 
he  was  bom  in  1492. 
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the  case  with  Rabelais  and  the  Abb6  Provost,  a  mass  of 
l^ends  were  associated  with  his  Dame,  but  recent  investiga- 
tions have  given  greater  dignity  to  the  figure  of  the  jovial 
satirist.  Throughout  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was 
absorbed  in  a  bitter  struggle  against  the  forces  of  evil  in  the 
Churchy  but  like  so  many  others,  he  was  crushed  in  spirit 
by  disappointments,  and  humbly  resigned  himself  to  the 
fetters  which  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  break.  The  later 
works  of  Folengo,  composed  after  he  had  meekly  confessed 
the  errors  of  his  past  life,  have  no  permanent  value,  and 
such  books  as  II  Caoa  del  Triperuno  and  La  Humanitd  dd 
Ugliaolo  di  Dio  would  receive  scant  attention  from  the  his- 
torians of  literature,  had  their  author  written  nothing  but 
ascetic  books  of  this  type.  The  satirist  and  mystic  represent 
the  opposite  poles  of  the  human  intellect  and  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  Folengo  could  not  succeed  in  both  fields. 
Folengo  is  best  known  to  literature  as  the  author  of 
the  Maoaronea^  an  elaborate  parody  of  the  romances  of 
chivalry  and  composed  in  macaronic  Latin  verse.  The 
earlier  version,  consisting  of  seventeen  books,  appeared  in 
1517,  one  year  after  the  first  edition  of  Orlando  Furioso,  and 
the  second  edition,  consisting  of  twenty-five  books,  appeared 
in  1521.  In  this  work,  Folengo  assumed  the  task  which 
Cervantes  was  to  accomplish  more  effectually  later,^  how- 
ever, he  not  only  sought  to  discredit  the  romances,  but  used 
his  poem  as  a  shield,  from  behind  which  he  might  safely 
shoot  his  arrows  at  the  clergy.  Symonds  ranks  the  Maca- 
ronea  with  the  Orlando  FuriosOy  the  comedies  of  Machiavelli, 
and  the  novels  of  Bandello,  as  the  most  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive documents  which  we  possess  concerning  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy.'     This  book  has  become  famous  in  European  liter- 

*  See  II  Folengo  preeunore  del  Cervantes  by  B.  Zunibini  in  Studi  di  lelU- 
rahtra  ita/umo,  Florence,  1894,  pp.  163  £f. 

^Benaiesanee  in  Italy y  Italian  Liierahtre,  Vol.  n,  p.  354. 
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ature^  and  it  is  well  known  that  Rabelais,  whose  life  offers 
striking  analogies  with  that  of  Folengo,  borrowed  certain 
passages  of  the  Macaronea  in  composing  his  immortal  story.^ 

Two  youthful  works  of  Folengo,  La  Moschaea  and  La 
ZanUondUif  were  published  with  the  final  version  of  the 
Ma^caronea  in  1521.  The  Zanitonella  is  a  parody  of  pas- 
toral poems,  particularly  the  Edogues  of  Virgil  and  the 
Petrarchistic  canzonieri.  Here  a  crude  realism  replaces  the 
artificial  conventionalities  inherent  in  the  pastorals,  again 
anticipating  Cervantes  who  ridiculed  the  false  conceptions 
of  the  lives  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  his  Coloquio 
de  lo8  Perros.  The  Moschaea  is  a  parody  of  the  JEneid  and 
the  Italian  heroic  poems,  particularly  the  Orlando  Innamo- 
rato  and  Mambriano,^  Both  the  ZanUonella  and  Moschaea 
were  composed  in  macaronic  Latin,  a  language  peculiarly 
fitted  for  burlesque,  in  its  mixture  of  Italian  colloquial 
expressions,  decked  out  in  Latin  terminations  and  inflections, 
with  classical  Latin  words.  We  find  traces  of  macaronic 
Latin  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  particularly  in  the  French 
semions  joyeux,  but  the  real  creator  of  this  type  in  Italy  was 
the  Paduan  Tifi  Odasi  whose  Ma,caronea  appeared  about 
1490.  The  macaronic  poets  of  the  end  of  the  QiuiUrocento 
took  delight  in  representing  petty  and  ridiculous  adventures 
in  this  form,  and  it  is  in  this  field  that  Folengo  excels.^ 

The  Moschaea,  divided  into  three  books,  relates  in  elegiac 
verse  the  war  between  the  flies  and  ants.  Its  ultimate  source 
is  the  BatrachomyonuLchia^  which  had  been  translated  in 

^  See  an  article  by  Bandi,  Folengo  e  Rabelais,  pub.  in  NelU  leUeraiure 
Btramerty  Palermo,  1901. 

'  U.  Marcheaelli,  NoU  di  letteratura  Udiana,  Geeena,  1893,  pp.  69  ff. 

'  Genthe  published  an  edition  of  the  Moeehaea  with  explanatory  notes^ 
Eisleben,  1846.  The  edition  which  I  have  used  was  published  at  Venice 
in  1572,  and  contains,  besides  the  Moschaea,  the  Macaronea,  2!anitoneUay 
and  lAbtllus  Epistolarum, 

^The  Batrachomyomachia  was  translated  into  Spanish  by  Juan  de  la 
Cueva  with  the  title  BaiaUa  de  ranas  y  rcUones. 
6 
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ierzine  by  Sommariva  in  1470  and  imitated  by  Elisio  Calen- 
rio  in  his  Oroacus,  de  betto  ranarum.  The  parody  of  the 
heroic  poems  is  evident  at  every  step^  and  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  one  who  has  plodded  through  the  wearisome 
epics  against  which  his  satire  was  directed.  The  seriousness 
of  his  purpose  may  be  judged  from  his  invocation  to  the 
Muse  of  macaronic  poetry.  Book  i,  11.  139-144  : 

Vngite  quantillom  fresco  mea  labea  botire. 
Per  quem  ladinior  nox  qaeat  ire  foras. 
Balsigeram  toltam  persutto  ferte  brasoltm, 
Qtue  super  ardentes  sit  bene  toeU  brasas. 
Poet  banc  de  caneua  Baocbi  spinate  Vasellum, 
H»c  est  carmiDibuB  digna  beaanda  meis. 

The  argument  of  the  poem  is  briefly  us  follows.  Sanguileo, 
King  of  Moschaea,  the  empire  of  the  flies,  learns  that  the 
ants  have  imprisoned  Bagnifnga,  his  bravest  general.  His 
people  are  terrified  by  the  news,  but  are  somewhat  reassured 
on  receiving  the  promise  of  aid  fix)m  Scannacavalla,  King  p{ 
the  gad-flies.  The  noise  of  the  preparations  for  war  and  the 
embarcation  of  the  army  reaches  the  skies,  and  Neptune 
charges  w^a)1us  with  having  released  the  winds  without  his 
permission.  Sanguileo  secures  as  allies  Siccaboronus,  King 
of  the  gnats,  Mirpredo,  King  of  the  ant-lions  {mirmiliones), 
and  Sgnifer,  King  of  the  mosquitoes.  After  Sanguileo 
harangues  his  troops,  the  army  sets  sail,  but  the  fleet  is 
wrecked  in  a  terrific  storm.  Siccaboronus  defies  the  might 
of  the  gods,  but  is  finally  washed  overboard. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ants  are  making  preparations  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  their  kingdom.  Their  king,  Granestor, 
summons  a  council,  and  the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  is  conferred  upon  Mirnuca.  Siccaboronus  reaches 
land  with  great  difficulty,  and  driven  by  hunger,  kills  three 
fleas  who  were  roasting  a  louse  egg,  and  puts  the  fourth  to 
flight.     After  satisfying  his  hunger  and  thirst,  he  finally 
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Tcgoins  his  armj.  The  flies  had  taken  their  position  in  the 
head  of  an  ox^  while  the  ants  were  intrenched  in  the  head  of 
a  horse.  Granestor's  allies  are  Muschifur^  leader  of  the 
spiders^  Fitfolgel,  King  of  the  lice,  Caganiellos,  chief  of  the 
fleas,  and  Putrifola,  Prince  of  the  bed-bugs.  Pluto  summons 
Vulcan  and  bids  him  prepare  a  warm  reception  for  the  souls 
of  the  combatants  who  might  die  in  the  battle.  The  Furies 
rage  above  the  two  armies,  spreading  discord  and  poison. 
The  battle  begins,  many  mighty  blows  are  exchanged,  finally 
the  flies  are  vanquished,  and  Siccaboronus,  who  fights  bravely 
to  the  end  against  overwhelming  odds,  perishes. 

As  1  shall  show  by  a  number  of  parallel  passages,  Villa- 
viciosa  followed  closely  the  Moschaea  in  composing  his 
Mbaqueay  although  the  latter  is  in  no  sense  a  literal  trans- 
lation. The  relative  length  of  the  two  poems  shows  at  once 
that  this  is  not.  the  case,  since  Folengo's  1242  lines  were 
expanded  into  8112  by  Villaviciosa.  The  Spanish  trans- 
lator evidently  considered  diffuseness  the  soul  of  wit.  He 
usually  expanded  two  lines  of  Folengo  into  two  or  three 
octaves,  and  by  means  of  digressions  and  unimportant 
additions,  taken  for  the  most  part  from  Virgil  and  Ovid, 
he  spun  out  his  poem  until  it  became  almost  seven  times  as 
long  as  his  original.  Folengo's  laugh  was  loud  and  boister- 
ous, characteristic  of  the  licence  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy. 
As  grossness  of  idea  and  expression  was  unsuited  to  an  officer 
of  the  Inquisition,  Villaviciosa  toned  down  or  omitted  some 
of  the  freer  passages  of  his  model.  He  also  changed  two 
proper  names.  For  Scannacavalla,  King  of  the  gad-flies, 
he  translated  Matacaballo,  and  for  Sgnifer,  King  of  the 
mosquitoes,  he  substituted  the  name  Asinicedo.  He  also 
made  a  number  of  local  allusions,  which  was  the  more  easy 
since  Don  Pedro  de  Rdvago,  to  whom  his  work  was  dedi- 
cated, possessed  a  lavadero  de  tanas  near  a  brook  called 
Moscas,  three  leagues  distant  from  the  city  of  Cuenca.     I 
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shall  give  here  some  of  the  most  characteristic  parallel  pas- 
sages, and  as  Yillaviciosa's  poem  is  accessible  in  the  edition 
of  the  Biblioteca  de  avtores  espafloleSy  I  shall  in  some 
instances  simply  indicate  the  canto  and  stanza  of  the  Spanish 
poenu 

Canto  I 

After  the  introduction,  Folengo  plunges  in  medias  rea  as 
follows;  103-104: 

Grandia  MoBcaram  fonnicarumqae  canamus 
Pnelia  cradeles  marte  stigaote  brigas. 

Villaviciosa  expanded  this  in  the  first  three  stanzas. 

Even  the  heavens  were  affected  by  the  preparations  for  war. 

Villaviciosa,  stanza  5 : 

Guatro  cometas  sua  disformes  colas 
Por  el  aire  mostraron  encendidas, 
Que  eran  bastantes  para  dar  loz  solas 
A  las  partes  del  mundo  divididas  : 
Qoiso  el  viento  esconderse  entre  las  olas, 
Que  fneroD  de  su  furia  combatidas, 
Y  el  mar,  que  brama  j  con  furor  se  enoja, 
Con  impetu  soberbio  las  arroja. 

This  corresponds  to  Folengo,  11.  113-16  : 

.£quora  tunc  etiam  sbigotentia  signa  dederunt, 
Atque  spauentosas  summa  tulere  faces. 
Quattuor  ad  partes  Mundi  brusare  cometas 
Vidimus,  et  longas  discauiare  codas. 

In  the  seventh  stanza,  Villaviciosa  refers  to  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Archbishop  Turpin  as  his  source,  as  Folengo  had  done 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Orlandino. 

Villaviciosa,  stanza  13 : 

Hay  en  la  Pnllia  una  ciadad  antigua, 
La  mejor  entre  todas  las  mejores,  etc 
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corresponds  to  Folengo^  U.  145-46  : 

Vrbs  est  in  Pulia  quae  nunc  Moschea  uocatnr 
Nobilis,  et  Bomse  se  potat  esse  parem. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  canto  of  the  Mosquea  is  not 
fonnd  in  Folengo.  The  burlesque  description  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  city  of  Mosquea  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the 
first  book  of  the  ^rmd. 

Canto  II 

The  description  of  the  course  of  the  sun,  Villaviciosa, 
stanzas  1-17,  is  not  found  in  Folengo.  Sanguileon,  King  of 
the  flies,  is  well  satisfied  with  the  prosperity  of  his  realm 
and  the  importance  of  his  people ;  Villaviciosa,  stanza  23  : 


I  Qu^  ocolta  mesa  no  se  le9  traslace, 

Y  aunque  se  siente  i  ella  el  Bej  6  el  Papa, 
Siempre  la  mosca  su  derecha  ocupa, 

Y  ella  de  todo  la  sustancia  chopa. 


And  Folengo,  11.  171-72  : 

Non  Dux,  non  princepe,  non  Bex,  non  deniqae  papa, 
Mangiaret  ni  stet  Mosca  galanta  comes. 

The  fame  of  the  race  of  flies  extends  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  world ;  Villaviciosa,  stanza  26,  and  Folengo,  11.  157— 
62: 

Vndiqne  Musca  suas  fert  alas,  nndique  aiait, 

Mosca  per  Hispagnam,  Mosca  per  Italiam. 

Mosca  per  Hirlandam,  Goascognam,  Mosca  per  altam 

Vadit  Alemagnam,  per  Scociamqoe  oolat. 

Per  totas  Asise  discorrit  Mosca  Masones, 

Tartaricom  passat  Mosca  latina  Mare. 

The  flies  flourish  in  warm  countries,  but  avoid  the  North, 
Villaviciosa,  stanzas  27-28,  and  Folengo,  11.  163-66  : 
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IndU  pnecipae  M uscarom  plebe  tnberbit 
niic  sol  magno  namque  lusore  bmsat, 
Muflca  tameo  aeptem  non  aalt  habitare  TrioDea 
Quo  plus  sol  ardet,  plus  bona  Musca  godit. 

The  scene  of  the  council  held  by  King  Sanguileon  was 
mach  developed  by  Villaviciosa,  The  messenger  fly  appears, 
Villaviciosa,  stanzas  41-42,  and  Folengo,  11.  193-96 : 

Anxia  pro  cunu,  nigroque  schitata  lauacchio, 
Et  (quod  prinserat)  sanguine  tota  rubet. 
Ilia  spauentato  uultu  se  portat  auantum, 
Smergolat,  et  Regis  proruit  ante  pedes. 

The  messenger  reproaches  the  King  for  his  indifference  to 
the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  and  bids  him  remember  the 
terrible  example  of  the  weak  and  effeminate  King  Sar* 
danapalo,  Villaviciosa,  stanzas  49-53,  and  Folengo,  11.  217- 
38.  The  translation  here  is  quite  close.  The  messenger  then 
relates  how  Ranifliga  had  been  imprisoned  and  executed  by 
the  king  of  the  ants,  Villaviciosa,  stanzas  55-58,  and  Fo- 
lengo, 11.  253-62 : 

Bex  Formicarum  (uix  heu  tibi  dicere  possum): 
Bex  Formicarum  teque  tuosque  ruit. 
Septem  mllle  quidem  longo  certamine  muscas 
Fndit,  et  in  portu  miscuit  igne  rates. 
Bagnifugam  nostrum  caporalem,  carcere  trusit, 
Quem  supra  furcam  colla  tirasse  puto. 
Artelaria  nihil  potuit  sboccare  balottas 
In  medio  quoniam  lacte  negata  fuit 
En  ego  mortales  accepi  quinque  feritas. 
Pro  quibus  in  fuso  sanguine  uita  fugit 

Having  delivered  his  message,  he  dies,  Villaviciosa,  stanza 

69: 

Dijo ;  J  al  punto  el  varonil  soldado 
Mostr61a  cara  p&lida  y  difunta, 

Y  las  alas  del  unoj  otro  lado. 

Con  el  ansia  postrera,  cifie  y  junta : 
Todos  los  miembros  del  varon  alado 
Se  tienden  en  presenda  de  la  junta, 

Y  estirando  la  una  y  otra  zanca, 

£1  alma  noble  de  su  cnerpo  arranca. 
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And  Folengo,  11.  26a-64  : 

Sic  dicens  animam  tiratis  calcibus  efflat, 
Abditus  ocaram  quern  paradisus  habet. 

The  news  caused  great  excitement  in  the  city,  Villa- 
vioiosa,  stanzas  62-63,  and  Folengo,  11.  265-278.  The 
death  of  Csesar  and  the  suicide  of  Dido  did  not  produce 
such  a  tumult,  Villaviciosa,  stanza  64  : 

Ko  fa^  tal  el  tumulto  del  romano 
Coandoi  juntando  el  conjurado  acerOi 
Acompafiado  de  traidora  manO| 
Bruto  mat6  su  emperador  primero : 
No  f  a^  tal  tras  la  f  uga  del  tro jano 
De  la  nueva  Cartago  el  llaoto  fiero, 
Cuando  i  su  reina  con  dolor  mirat)a 
Que  en  dos  f uegos  terribles  se  abrasaba. 

Compare  Folengo,  11.  279-82  : 

Kon  tantns  Romam  strepitus  sotosora  butauit, 
Quando  ruit  Bruti  lull  us  ense  duels. 
Kec  noua  Carthago  cordoium  tala  prouauit, 
Quando  se  propria  fudit  JEMaa.  manu. 

Villaviciosa,  stanzas  67-70,  are  original,  and  connected 
with  the  idea  exposed  before  by  the  author,  that  the  council 
was  held  to  determine  upon  the  merits  of  the  suitors  for  the 
hand  of  the  daughter  of  King  Sanguileon. 

Canto  III 

The  third  canto  opens  with  a  description  of  the  House 
of  Fame,  borrowed  from  a  passage  in  Ovid^s  Metaifnorphosesy 
xn,  39-63,  and  not  found  in  Folengo.  A  rumor  of  the  war 
that  is  inmiinent  reaches  Matacaballo  (Scannacaualla),  King 
of  the  gad-flies,  Villaviciosa,  stanzas  20-21,  and  Folengo, 
11.  288-290: 

Donee  ea  sensit  Scannacaualla  procul. 

Ipse  Tauanorum  populos  regit  atque  gouemat, 

£t  sua  Damma  soror  Sanguileonis  erat 
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The  king  orders  his  horse  to  be  brooght^  Villaviciosay 
stanzas  26-28,  and  Folengo,  11.  292-294,  and  followed  by 
his  troops,  he  advances  to  meet  the  king  of  the  flies.  He 
counsels  Sanguileon  to  be  brave,  and  tries  to  rouse  his  failing 
courage  by  citing  the  example  of  those  who  had  shown  them- 
selves heroes  in  adversity,  among  them  j^neas,  Villaviciosa, 
stanzas  55-59,  and  Folengo,  11.  330-344.  Sanguileon  is 
encouraged  by  Matacaballo^s  promise  of  aid,  and  reminds 
his  vassals  how  Ranifuga  had  been  imprisoned,  Villaviciosa, 
stanzas  72-73,  and  Folengo,  11.  381-89  : 

Bagnif  agam  cseco  formics  carcere  stentant, 
Queiii  Bcitis  fortem  martis  in  arte  Dooem, 
Ulam  coDStitai  postquam  spirauero  statorn 
Begem,  bastardos  sic  licet  ille  meus 
Non  id  g^uardantes  possaDzam  oeroite  oastam, 
Gemite  quas  pulica  fecit  in  aroe  prouas 
Quando  fracaasaait  pulioorom  ter  duo  mille 
Fagiit  et  nuUo  Cagauiellus  ope. 
Gaganiellos  enim  Pulicorum  mazimus  eat  rex. 

The  rest  of  this  canto  is  taken  with  a  few  changes  from 
Folengo. 

Canto  IV 

The  fourth  canto  contains  an  account  of  the  forces 
mustered  by  the  king  of  the  gad-flies  to  aid  Sanguileon. 
The  first  allies  to  arrive  were  the  mosquitoes  in  eighty  ships 
with  their  leader  Asinicedo  (Sgnifer),  Villaviciosa,  stanzas 
19-22,  and  Folengo,  Book  ii,  11.  30-38.  They  are  followed 
by  the  ant-lions  (mirmiliones)  with  their  king  Mirpredo, 
Villaviciosa,  stanzas  23-34,  and  Folengo,  11.  69-77.  Then 
Sicaboron  arrives  with  his  gnats,  Villaviciosa,  stanzas  36-37, 
and  Folengo,  11.  45-68.  The  troops  set  sail,  but  a  violent 
storm  breaks  over  the  sea. 
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Canto  V 

This  canto  describes  the  storm  which  causes  almost  the 
total  destraction  of  the  fleet  of  the  flies.  Folengo  dismisses 
this  incident  in  about  sixty  lines,  but  his  Spanish  translator 
makes  it  the  subject  of  a  whole  canto  by  expanding  the 
original  with  truly  epic  diffuseness  and  by  borrowing  many 
elements  from  the  description  of  the  storm  in  the  first  and 
third  books  of  the  JEneid.  As  the  tempest  increases  in  vio- 
lence, most  of  the  leaders  promise  to  make  Vjertain  offerings 
if  the  gods  will  save  them.  Sanguileon  offers  to  sacrifice  a 
fat  louse,  Villaviciosa,  stanza  51,  and  Folengo,  Book  n, 
11.  279-280  : 

SaDgaileo  graasom  uult  sacrificare  pedocchium, 
Cuius  pellis  erit  digna  gonella  loui. 

Matacaballo  (Scanacavalla)  promises  to  sacrifice  the  entrails 
of  a  flea  to  the  gods,  Villaviciosa,  stanza  52,  and  Folengo, 
Book  n,  11.  281-82 : 

Scanoacaualla  duos  pulices  offerre  spopondit, 
Et  dare  uult  superis  iuteriora  suis. 

Sicaboron  alone  defies  the  power  of  the  gods,  Villaviciosa, 
stanza  55,  and  Folengo,  Book  n,  11.  285-88  : 

Siccaboronus  erat  solus  qui  spresiat  undas, 
Seque  facit  beffas  equore  posse  moii. 
Plangentes  alios  crudeli  uoce  biasmat, 
Atque  facit  uotum  uelle  scanare  louem. 

The  waves  are  lashed  to  even  greater  fury  by  the  winds 
because  of  his  blasphemy,  and  finally  he  is  washed  over- 
board, Villaviciosa,  stanza  65,  and  Folengo,  11.  301-308. 

Neptune  is  angered  at  .^lus  for  having  released  the 
winds  without  his  permission,  and  orders  him  to  imprison 
bis  turbulent  subjects.     This  incident  was  only  outlined  by 
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Folengo  at  the  b^nniDg  of  Book  n.  The  greater  part  of 
the  description  was  borrowed  by  Villaviciosa  from  the  first 
book  of  the  JEJneid.  Stanza  69  is  almost  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  Folengo,  11.  23-28  : 

'*  ^QuUn  diablos,  dijo  oon  la  vista  tonra, 
VueBtro  soeiego  Bio  temor  pertarfoa  ? 
Qai^n  el  camino  por  el  mar  estorba, 
Y  mis  cristales  ood  audacia  tarba  ? 
Abrase  el  mar  porqae  al  instante  sorba 
Entre  bus  ondas  la  atrevida  tarba ; 
Dadme  al  momento  el  heridor  tridente, 
Dar^  fin  &  su  t^rmino  insolente." 

Quis  Diaaol,  ait  Neptuoas,  trentaque  para 
Tam  cito  oompellit  uob  scapolare  aiam  ? 
.Solas  absqae  mea  nanqaid  Rex  ille  sapata 
Per  mare  Garbinos  lazat  abire  suos? 
Eya  agite  sieaam  spadanter  ferte  Tridentemi 
.Solas  hie  audax  est  aliqaando  nimis. 

As  in  the  JBndd,  the  sea  again  becomes  calm  throng  the 
intercession  of  Neptune. 

Canto  VI 

The  sixth  canto  opens  with  a  description  of  Sicaboron's 
arrival  on  the  shore  whither  he  had  been  cast  up  by  the 
waves.  He  is  still  furious  at  the  unjust  Fates,  Yillaviciosa, 
stanzas  7-8,  and  Folengo,  Book  iii,  11.  5-10  : 

Valtque  potestatem  Keptaoi  preodere,  aoltqae 
Hos  saper  Imperios  anicus  esse  Deus. 
Valt  saa  sit  ooniaox  Pallas  meretrixqae  Diana, 
Et  iam  facta  aetas  fit  rafiaaa  Venus. 
Mercarium  doro  aalt  apicoare  soghetto, 
Cuius  ad  offidum  Idars  Manigoldus  erit. 

He  meets  the  gaunt  figure  of  Hunger,  doubtless  suggested 
by  the  meeting  of  ^neas  with  the  Ithacan  Achsemenides  in 
the  third  book  of  the  jEneid.  He  suffers  the  keenest  pangs 
of  hunger,  and  while  seeking  his  companions,  sees  a  lofty 
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tower,  which  on  closer  ezaminatioDy  proves  to  be  a  mush- 
room. Under  it  are  seated  four  fleas,  roasting  a  louse  ^g^ 
Villaviciosa,  stanza  36,  and  Folengo,  11.  19-22 : 

A  Bombra  de  sa  alifsiina  techambre 
Guatro  pulgas  annadts  razonando 
yi6,  qae  entre  brasas  de  infinita  lumbre 
13 na  liendre  mont^  iban  asando : 
No  le  dieron  la3  armas  pesadumbre 
A1  Rey,  que  el  espeoUculo  mirando 
Se  alegra,  j  ratre  el  grande  regocijo 
O76  6,  aa  soldado  pulga  que  asi  dijo  : 

and  Folengo,  11.  19-22  : 

Qaattaor  bic  pulices  annato  corpore  stabant, 
Et  snb  fuDgino  tegmine  qoisqae  iaoet, 
Pingois  in  agtuzo  rostitar  lendina  speto, 
8ab  qua  carbonum  grande  brasamen  erat. 

The  dialogue  between  Sicaboron  and  the  fleas  was  developed 
by  Villaviciosa.  The  starving  man  addresses  them  and  asks 
for  food,  Villaviciosa,  stanza  40,  and  Folengo,  11.  27-28. 
The  fleas  refuse  to  allow  him  to  share  the  meal,  Villaviciosa, 
stanza  42,  and  Folengo,  11.  29-30.  Sicaboron  replies  that 
he  will  take  by  force  what  he  was  refused  by  courtesy, Villa- 
viciosa, stanza  43 : 

**  Ho  J,  gente  vil,  me  pagar^U  la  afrenta, 
Dijo,  si  de  las  vidas  os  despojo, 
Y  que  me  d^is  bar&  la  f  uerza  mia 
Lo  que  nd  pudo  bacer  la  cortesla." 

And  Folengo,  11.  33-34  : 

Per  stigiam  dixit,  dabitis  ccenare  pnludem, 
Ctotilezza  n^gat  quod  dare,  forza  dabit 

The  fleas  make  ready  to  punish  the  insulting  words,  and 
Sicaboron  wields  with  good  effect  the  sword  which  he  has 
saved  from  the  waves.  The  account  of  the  fight  agrees  in 
the  main  in  the  two  versions.     He  fells  three  of  his  enemies 
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and  the  fourth  makes  good  his  escape  by  flight  He  then 
satisfies  his  hunger  by  devouring  the  louse  ^g^  both  meat 
and  bones,  and  slakes  his  thirst  with  grape  juice. 

Canto  VII 

The  seventh  canto  opens  with  a  description  of  the  origin 
of  the  ants  which  is  not  found  in  Folengo.  Then  follows  a 
description  of  the  preparations  of  King  Granestor  and  his 
ants  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  flies.  Minurca  is  sum- 
moned and  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of 
the  ants,  Villaviciosa,  stanzas  60-64,  and  Folengo,  Book  n, 
11,  235-38.  Caganielo  ofiers  his  aid  with  fifteen  hundred 
fleas,  Villaviciosa,  stanza  36,  and  Folengo,  Book  iii,  U. 
105-106,  and  Fifogel  lends  his  assistance  with  his  army  of 
lice,  Villaviciosa,  stanza  39,  and  Folengo,  Book  in,  11. 
101-104.  Putrifola  brings  a  vast  army  of  bedbugs,  Villa- 
viciosa, stanzas  43-45,  and  Folengo,  Book  iii,  11.  109- 
114,  and  Muschifur  arrives  with  the  spiders  who  prove  to 
be  valuable  allies  of  Granestor,  Villaviciosa,  stanzas  47-51, 
and  Folengo,  Book  in,  11.  97-100. 

Canto  VIII 

The  eighth  canto  describes  the  preparations  in  Hell  to 
receive  the  souls  of  the  combatants  who  will  die  in  the 
approaching  battle.  This  incident  was  included  by  Folengo, 
but  was  much  developed  by  Villaviciosa.  Pluto  hears  Ae 
noise  as  the  opposing  armies  line  up  face  to  face,  Villaviciosa, 
stanza  1,  and  Folengo,  Book  in,  11.  119-122: 

Tetra  couerta  tremit  squadronibus  aethera  nutant, 
Audiit  inferai  talia  bella  pater. 
Telia  bella  pater  Baratri  preesensit,  et  inquit, 
Nunc  ego  contentus,  nunc  ego  ricchas  ero. 
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He  summons  VulcaD^  Villaviciosay  stanzas  2-8,  and  Fo- 
lengo,  U.  123-24 : 

Valcanom  clamat,  qui  zoppegando  aeniait, 
Et  dixit,  quid  nam  rex  mihi  Plato  inbet  ? 

He  bids  him  order  Charon  to  prepare  to  receive  the  dead  who 
will  fall  in  the  battle,  Villavieiosa,  stanzas  10-14,  and  Fo- 
lengo,  11.  125-130: 

I,  dtOy  reepondet,  canutam  aaifla  Charontem, 
Qai  per  sex  giomos  eoigilare  velit. 
£t  uideat  si  forte  leuis  sua  Barea  foratar 
Cui  toa  sufiragiam  nempe  tenaia  dabit. 
Si  lamentatur  non  tatitam  posse  fadigam. 
Die  qnod  ego  mittam  none  Qraficanis  opem. 

Villavieiosa  describes  in  detail  the  assembling  of  the  hosts 
of  Hell,  and  the  r6le  assigned  to  each  devil  by  Pluto. 

Canto  IX 

The  ninth  canto,  which  is  intended  as  a  pendant  to  the 
preceding,  narrates  the  astonishment  of  the  gods  on  hearing 
the  tumult  of  battle.  Jupiter  despatches  Mercury  to  the 
scene,  who  returns  and  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  two 
armies.  This  incident  is  not  found  in  Folengo,  and  serves 
merely  as  padding. 

Canto  X  . 

Sanguileon  holds  a  council  and  appoints  Sicaboron  gener^^  ^l^ 
of  the  army  of  the  flies,  Villavieiosa,  stanza  2  : 

Gonvoca  las  ind6mitas  cabesas, 
Caudillos  fuertes  de  su  gente  bravai 

Y  repite  los  hechos  7  proesas 

Que  el  que  las  hiso  de  contar  acaba  ; 

Y  visto  en  sus  bazafias  las  certezas 
Del  gran  valor  qne  el  t6rtaro  mostraba, 
For  general  publican  que  ae  elija, 
Qne  se  le  d^  el  baston,  7  el  campo  rija. 
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Oompare  Folengo,  11.  176-178 : 

Ipse  facit  subito  magnum  raganare  Senatam, 
Naper  ariuatus  Siocaboronus  erat 
Cui  per  oonseiamdator  omnia  maxima  campi 
libertaa,  quoniam  sangainolentos  erat. 

I^caboron  incites  his  soldiers  to  brave  deeds,  Villaviciofla, 
stanza  7,  and  Folengo,  11.  179-82 : 

Supra  Panarottum  urget  foribonde  Gaoallamy 
Soldatoa  paaidam  nil  trepidare  neoem. 
Cnrsitat  hue  illuc,  animat  cum  uooe  timentas, 
Moltorum  f urias  plus  furiare  facit. 

The  very  effective  description  of  the  challenge  issued  by 
Asinicedo  to  the  champions  of  the  opposing  army  is  not 
found  in  Folengo.  The  Furies  rage  above  the  hosts,  spread- 
ing death  and  dissention  on  every  side.  Here  Villaviciosa 
followed  quite  closely  his  original. 

Cantos  XI  and  XII 

Villaviciosa  devotes  the  last  two  cantos  of  his  poem  to 
the  description  of  the  furious  battle  between  the  flies  and  the 
ants.  If  his  purpose  was  to  give  an  idea  of  the  confiision 
that  reigned  in  this  final  combat,  the  reader  will  agree  that 
he  secured  that  effect.  In  the  conventional  epic  style,  he 
narrates  the  battle  as  a  series  of  hand-to-hand  struggles 
between  the  chiefs  of  the  opposing  armies.  The  Spanish 
version  agrees  in  the  main  with  Folengo's  text,  and  I  shall 
only  quote  a  few  of  the  passages  which  show  close  .trans- 
lation. 

Asinicedo  (Sgnifer)  first  attacks  Fifolgel,  Villaviciosa, 
Canto  XI,  stanza  13,  and  Folengo,  11.  201-204  : 

Sgnifer  primus  adest,  Cagafocum  spronat  et  urtat, 
Quem  senzalarum  grosaa  Gaterua  segnit 
Huic  inoontra  uenit  Fitfolgel  supra  Locustam, 
Quse  uelnt  Alphanie  fortia,  fortis  erat. 
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Granestor  meets  King  Sanguileon  and  is  slain  by  him^Villa- 
viciosa^  Canto  xn,  stanza  51^  and  FolengO;  11.  373-78  : 

Entre  la  gente  el  Granestor  acecha 
Al  rey  Sangaileon ;  parte  j  camina 
Contra  el  mosca  feroz  con  la  derecha 
Lanza,  qae  al  cielo  su  largara  empina  : 
Con  sa  escado  la  moeca  se  pertrecha ; 
Y  enristrando  la  faerte  jabalina, 
Al  Granestor  la  maerte  le  anticipa, 
Metiendo  el  porcipelo  por  su  tripa. 

Compare  Folengo,  11.  373-78  : 

Confngiant  cimices  qaod  habent  poet  terga  diablnm, 
Granestor  cemens,  aolta,  reuolta,  gridat 
Yolta  reaolta  cito,  quo  tendis  Siccaborone  ? 
Sic  retro  damans  it  retrooare  necem. 
Hie  reaoltatns  stoocatam  nibrat  in  illom, 
Pnnctaque  per  mediam  transit  agozza  tripam. 

Mirnuca^  in  tnrn^  slays  the  valiant  Sangaileon^  Villaviciosa, 
Canto  xn,  stanzas  82-86,  and  Folengo,  11.  499-504  : 

Sanguileo  snpra  Mimaca  percatit  elmnm, 
Qaam  terit,  et  largam  nulnns  in  anre  fadt 
8e  Mimaca  yidens  elmi  sine  pare  feritnm, 
Spatam  cum  duplici  menat  inique  manu. 
nie  super  targam  subians  disquartat,  et  inde 
Per  medios  dentes  arma  virumque  secat 

Finally,  all  of  the  flies  and  their  allies  are  slain  or  cap- 
tored  in  the  webs  which  the  spiders  have  skilfully  con- 
structed, except  Sicaboron  who  has  boldly  entered  the 
stronghold  of  the  ants.  He  finds  all  retreat  cut  ofi^,  but 
continues  to  fight  valiantly.  Mosquiftiro  calls  upon  him  to 
surrender,  since  escape  is  impossible,  but  Sicaboron  makes 
light  of  his  danger,  Villaviciosa,  Canto  xii,  stanzas  93-94 : 

'*Conyi^nete,  infeliz,  que  al  pnnto  mneras 
O  en  mi  poder  &  la  prision  te  entregues  ; 
Escoge  lo  que  mte  &  gusto  quieras 
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De  lo  que  te  propongo  i  que  te  allegaes ; 
Si  no  68  que  oomo  loco  acaso  esperas 
Que  ooD  ta  sangre  mal  nacida  riegues 
La  tierra  adonde  estas :  6.  priaion  date, 
Si  no  es  que  m^  estimas  que  te  mate.'' 

*^  No  temo  vueetroe  fieros,  gente  bruta, 
Que  no  tengo  temor  ni  me  acobardo, 
Besponde  &  todos  el  sefior  de  Bnta, 
Que  solo  Tuestroe  impetus  aguardo." 

Compare  Folengo,  11.  441-44  : 

Te  nunc  d  infelix  omnino  morire  bisognat, 
Inque  breui  noster  tempore  preson  eris, 
Siccaboronus  ait  ridens  :  accede  prius  tu, 
Impresa  est  mortis  si  tibi  tanta  mei. 

MosquiAiro  approaches  too  near,  and  his  body  is  severed  by 
Sicaboron's  sharp  blade,  Yillaviciosa,  Canto  xii,  stanza  96, 
and  Tolengo,  11.  445-448  : 

Muschif  ur  attollens  maezam  quae  summa  granane 
Pars  erat  ingentem  lassat  abire  plagam. 
Sed  colpum  scontrat  cum  brando  Siccaboronus. 
Inque  duos  troncos  mazsa  taiata  cadit. 

The  ants  are  incensed  by  the  death  of  Mosquifuro,  and 
crush  the  hapless  Sicaboron  under  a  bean,  hurled  from 
above,  Villa viciosa.  Canto  xii,  stanza  107  : 

Ponen  por  llnea  recta  el  fuerte  grano 
Los  soldados  valientes  con  destreza, 
De  suerte  que  del  t&rtaro  pagano 
Amenazaba  la  sin  par  cabeza ; 

Y  haciendo  sefLas  con  la  diestra  mano 
EI  general  diab61ioo,  la  pieza 
Disparan  por  mandado  del  Mimuca, 

Y  d&nle  al  pobre  tdrtaro  en  la  nuca. 

Compare  Folengo,  11.  521-24  : 

Denique  tarn  uastus  summa  de  Turre  fasolus 
Gascat,  et  horrisonans  callat  inique  zosum, 
Quod  super  Elmettum  oolpiuit  Siccaboronis, 
Sic  Bex  illisus  membra  momordit  humum. 
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A  sufficient  number  of  parallel  passages  have  been  given 
to  show  that  Villaviciosa  followed  closely  Folengo's  text.     / 
The  additions  made  in  the  Spanish  version  are  unimportant ;  j  ^ 
in  fact,  the  Mosqtiea  loses  in  power  because  of  its  greater  ui^'^f'^ 

length.     At  any  rate,  a  study  of  the  two  poems  furnishes  uso   .  1  .^  a  ^a/^^" 
a  new^^fit.  concerning  the  debt  of  Spanish  to  Italian  litera-  ^     *t.^*        (jf^  ^  ^ 
tiire  in  the  seventeenth  century.  ?^^^ 

J.    P.    WlOKEBSHAM   CrAWFORD. 
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V.-A  NEW  SOURCE  FOR  MANKIND 

In  the  PublicatUma  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
for  June^  1911,  Miss  Mabel  M.  Keiller  points  out  an  inter- 
esting case  of  parallelism  between  the  ground-tilling  episode 
in  the  Macro  play  of  Mankind  and  the  "  half-acre  "  episode 
in  Piers  Plowman^  A  Text,  Passus  vii  (B  Text,  Pasms 
vni).^  After  citing  parallel  incidents  and  passages  Miss 
Keiller  concludes :  "  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  some  of  these  instances,  there  seems  to  be  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  the  plot  of  Mankind  depended  for 
its  central  situation,  its  characters,  its  surroundings  and 
general  trend  of  thought  on  the  greatest  of  English  alle- 
gories/' 

It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  attempt  to  show  that  Miss 
Keiller  is  wrong  in  her  first  conclusion,  namely,  that  the 
agricultural  episode  in  Piers  Plowman  is  the  source  of  the 
corresponding  episode  in  Mankind,  With  the  wholesale 
conclusion,  however,  as  quoted  above,  I  cannot  agree.  The 
argument  that  may  establish  one  point  in  a  controversy  is 
weakened  if  it  is  made  to  do  service  for  the  whole  contro- 
versy ;  and  the  episode  in  Piers  Plowman,  while  it  might 
easily  be  argued  for  as  the  source  of  one  episode  in  Man- 
kind,  loses  its  point  at  once  if  it  is  set  up  as  the  origin  of 
the  whole  play. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  Miss 
Keiller's  opening  statement  that  "In  the  Macro  play  of 
Mankind  the  central  motive  is  the  tilling  of  a  piece  of 
ground.'^    Mankind  is  not  a  little  comedy  of  rural  life,  but  a 

'  Mabel  M.  Keiller,  **  The  Influence  of  Piers  Plowman  on  the  Macro 
Play  of  Mankind/'  Publications  of  the  Mod.  Lang,  -iw.,  Vol.  xxvi,  No.  2, 
New  Series,  Vol.  xix,  No.  2. 
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Morality  play,  written,  as  were  all  Morality  plays,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching,  through  the  medium  of  allegory,  a 
lesson  for  the  guidance  of  life.  In  this  play  we  find  a 
greater  proportion  than  usual  of  scenes  given  up  to  jesting 
and  horse-play — the  regular  Morality  nijethod  of  depicting 
the  vicious  side  of  life.  The  first  part  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  amusement,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  edifying 
portion  in  the  last  part  and,  incidentally,  for  the  important 
moment  when  the  spectators  are  to  be  called  on  to  pay 
"  rede  reyallys  "  for  their  fun.  Even  the  speeches  of  Mercy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  play  are  held  up  to  ridicule  by  the 
ribald  Vices,  and  thus  contribute,  indirectly,  their  share 
towards  the  result  of  putting  the  audience  in  a  good  humour 
against  the  time  when  Mischief  and  his  crew  shall  come 
down  and  pass  around  the  hat.  The  first  scenes,  then,  con- 
sist largely  of  touches  of  humour  and  realism,  and  of  these 
the  ground-tilling  episode  is  one.  It  would  be  possible  to 
remove  all  these  bits  of  humour  and  realism  and  yet  leave 
the  central  motive — including  the  temptation,  fall  from 
grace,  and  final  redemption  of  Mankind — quite  intact.  The 
mistake  made  by  Miss  Keiller  of  supposing  that  a  detach- 
able bit  of  realism  is  the  central  interest  of  a  Morality  play 
is  exactly  comparable  to  that  made  by  Professor  Courthope, 
who  remarks  of  T/ie  Play  of  Wit  and  Science  that  "  its 
leading  feature  is  a  conversation  in  rustic  dialogue  between 
Idleness  and  Ignorance.^'  ^  Wit  a/nd  Science  is,  in  fact,  a 
remarkably  consistent  allegory,  in  which  the  spelling-lesson 
scene  referred  to  by  Professor  Courthope  is  the  only  flaw, 
though,  considered  by  itself,  this  scene  is  an  amusing  bit  of 
comedy. 

Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  there  is  any 
real   parallelism  between  the   characters   in  Mankind  and 

» W.  J.  Courthope,  A  History  ofEngKsh  Poetry^  Vol.  ii,  p.  339. 
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those  in  the  "  half-acre ''  episode  in  Piers  Phywrruiny  as  Miss 
Keiller  has  attempted  to  do.  The  author  of  Mankind  did  Dot 
need  to  tax  his  ingenuity  to  the  extent  of  working  out  the 
combination:  Mankind  equals  Piers  (in  part),  and  Mercy 
equals  Piers  (in  part)  plus  Hunger.  In  the  general  char- 
acteristics and  broad  outlines  of  treatment  of  these  two  per- 
sons he  did  not  have  to  tax  his  ingenuity  at  all,  since  they 
were  at  hand  to  be  used  by  him  or  by  any  allegorist  who 
chose  to  use  them.  Mankind  is  the  representative  of  erring 
humanity  who  appeared  with  the  title  Humanum  Genus,  or 
Mankind,  in  the  CaMe  of  PerseverancCy  and  with  divers  other 
broad  and  inclusive  designations  in  other  all^ories.  Mercy 
represents  the  quality  of  divine  mercy,  one  of  the  four 
attributes  of  God  that  are  personified  in  the  Castle  of  Per- 
severance  and  in  sundry  mediaeval  allegories,  usually  appear- 
ing as  the  four  daughters  of  God.^  That  Mercy  here  fulfils 
this  exact  function  I  shall  show  in  detail  later. 

Instead,  then,  of  agreeing  that  the  "  half-acre ''  episode 
furnishes  Mankind  with  "its  central  situation,  its  characters, 
its  surroundings  and  general  trend  of  thought,'^  I  find  it 
reasonable  to  agree  only  that  the  said  episode  may  easily 
have  furnished  the  play  with  a  suggestion  for  one  of  its 
episodes,  which  contains  amusing  touches  of  realism,  but 
which  is  in  no  way  an  int^ral  part  of  the  central  motive  of 
the  play.  This  central  motive,  as  I  have  suggested,  is  the 
temptation  and  downfall  of  Mankind,  followed  by  his  rescue 
and  reinstatement  in  a  life  of  virtue,  by  Mercy ;  that  is,  an 
allegorical  portrayal  of  the  state  of  sin  and  misery  into 
which  mankind  was  plunged  by  the  fall  of  Ada^,  and  from 
which  mankind  has  been  raised  by  the  divine  mercy  of  God. 

In  the  Morality  of  Mankind  Mercy  is  the  sole  representa- 

^  The  foar  attributes  are  Righteousness,  Peace,  Mercy,  and  Truth.  For 
a  discussion  of  the  allegories  presenting  these  attributes  see  Hope  Trarer, 
The  Four  Daughters  of  Qod,  Bryn  Mawr,  1907. 
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tive  of  good^  or  virtae.  His  chief  part  comes  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  play^  after  Mankind  has  disregarded  his  advice, 
yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  TitTvillus  and  his  crew,  and 
thereby  brought  himself  to  a  condition  of  suicidal  despair. 
At  this  juncture  the  wretched  Mankind  is  approached  by 
Mercy,  and  a  long  conversation  ensues  which  is  the  really 
constructive  part  of  the  allegory,  and  which,  since  Mankirhd 
is  a  Morality,  must  be  regarded  as  the  important  part  of 
the  play.  In  the  first  part  the  spectators  were  edified  in  a 
negative  fashion,  by  being  warned  against  the  temptations 
of  the  Devil.  Now  they  are  edified  in  a  positive  fashion  by 
being  shown  how  the  sinner  may  avail  himself  of  divine 
mercy. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  conversation  Mankind  is  hope- 
less of  his  state,  and  when  Mercy  holds  out  a  prospect  of 
hope  for  him  he  is  absolutely  incredulous.  The  Devil  has 
told  him  that  Mercy  is  of  no  avail;  and,  besides,  Grod's 
r^ard  for  Righteousness  (or  Justice)  and  Truth  will  not 
permit  him  to  pardon  one  who  has  damned  himself  by  his 
own  actions.  To  this  Mercy  replies  that,  while  God  will  not 
ignore  Righteousness  and  Truth,  yet  in  the  end  "Mercy 
schall  rewle  the  mater  with-owte  controuersaye,''  and  con- 
sequently Mankind  may  hope  for  pardon.  In  the  ensuing 
conversation  Mankind  is  finally  brought  to  a  belief  in  the 
mercy  of  God ;  Mercy,  the  allegorical  representative  of  this 
divine  quality,  then  gives  him  directions  for  the  future 
guidance  of  his  life,  with  a  special  warning  against  "  Titi- 
uilly'';  and  the  play  closes  with  Mankind  rejoicing  in  the 
virtuous  determination  to  live  henceforth  a  moral  life. 

This  whole  situation  has  an  exact  parallel  in  a  poem  which 
appears  in  the  Lambeth  MS.  The  poem  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  two  allegorical  characters,  Mercy  and  the 
Sinner,  and  is  entitled  Merci  Passith  Bi^ttoisnea,^     This  dia- 

^In  the  R  E.  T.  S.  Yolame  entitled  Hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Ohri$L 
Edited  by  F.  J.  FonuTall. 
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logae  presents,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  moment,  the  two  char-* 
acters  from  Mankind  that  I  have  been  discassing ;  it  fur- 
nishes, in  a  very  special  way,  the  material  employed  in  the 
discussion  between  Mercy  and  Mankind;  and  it  gives,  in 
explaining  the  cause  of  the  Sinner^s  wicked  life,  suggestions 
which  in  the  first  part  of  Mankind  appear  in  the  form  of 
action.     The  dialogue  may  be  outlined  as  follows. 

As  the  author  walks  in  a  forest  he  hears  two  persons 
talking.  One  is  the  Sinner;  the  other  is  Mercy.  The  Sinner 
is  very  sad,  and  bewails  his  sin  in  hopeless  fashion,  with  a 
recurrence  of  the  doleful  refrain,  "rijt  wole  for}?  and  no 
mercye.^'  Mercy  replies,  Man,  you  need  not  mourn.  Amend 
your  sins  and  turn  to  God,  for  "  Mercy  passij?  rijtwisnes.'^ 
The  Sinner  retorts  angrily  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible. 
He  has  sinned,  and  must  suffer  the  consequences.  But 
Mercy  replies  mildly.  If  you  will  repent,  give  up  your  sin, 
and  love  God,  he  will  forgive.  The  Sinner  admits  that  he 
knows  God  is  good  and  kind ;  but  God  loves  Truth,  and 
thus  how  can  he  consistently  pardon  the  sinner  ?  Mercy  says 
that,  if  the  Sinner  will  pray  for  pardon,  God's  Mercy  will 
exceed  his  Justice.  The  Sinner  objects,  however,  that  the 
Devil  has  told  him  never  to  ask  for  mercy,  and  the  Devil 
is  a  very  wise  person.  But  Mercy  explains  that  the  Devil's 
wit  is  of  no  avail,  since  he  is  without  grace ;  he  fell  into 
despair  when  he  lost  heaven,  though  he  might  have  had 
mercy  for  the  asking.  At  this  the  Sinner  manifests  a  desire 
to  learn  more  of  Mercy ;  the  Devil,  he  says,  must  be  bad  if 
he  might  have  had  mercy  and  refused  to  ask  it.  Mercy 
then  exhorts  the  Sinner  to  forsake  the  Devil  and  pray  for 
grace ;  and  the  Sinner  finally  responds  that,  though  his  past 
life  has  been  worthless,  he  will  now  forsake  the  fiend  and 
serve  Gt)d.  Then  Mercy  gives  him  careful  directions  for  his 
future  life.  The  Sinner  promises  to  obey  these  directions, 
goes  away,  and  lives  a  good  life  thereafter. 
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The  two  interlocutors  here,  Mercy  and  the  Sinner,  are 
precisely  the  same  persons  as  Mercy  and  Mankind  in  the 
Moralify  pl^y*  The  Sinner  is  addressed  by  Mercy  as 
"  Man,**  He  is,  like  Mankind  in  the  play,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  human  race  in  a  state  of  depravity.  Mercy,  in 
the  dialogue  as  in  the  play,  is  the  personification  of  divine 
mercy,  one  of  the  four  attributes  of  God ;  and  in  both  dia- 
logue and  play  Mercy  insists  that  God  will  have  greater 
r^ard  for  him  than  for  Righteousness  or  Truth.^  As  the 
above  outlines  indicate,  the  conversations  are  of  precisely 
the  same  nature.  And,  finally,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the 
dialogue,  the  Sinner  states  that  the  Devil  has  given  him  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  responsible  for  his  apostasy,  and 
has  warned  him  against  seeking  mercy,  which  is  exactly 
what  the  Devil  does  in  the  first  part  of  the  play. 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  resemblances  may  be 
brought  out  by  brief  quotations  from  the  two  works.  In 
the  dialogue  the  Sinner  objects  that  God,  in  his  regard  for 
Kighteousness  and  Truth,  cannot  pardon  him. 

**ForBo>e,*'  quod  \>e  synner,  **>at  leue  y  weel. 

|«t  he  18  bo>e  good  &  kjnde. 
And  >erto  trewer  J>an  ony  steel ; 

)>at  he  Ioue)>  tru)>e  weel  shal  7  fynde. 
How  mjjt  god  me  of  care  ynbitide 

Siften  god  ]oue)>  trou>e  so  verrili  ? 
Do  way,  mercy,  )k>u  spillest  myche  wmde, 

For  rijt  schal  forJ>,  &  no  mercy." 

Merci  seide,  ''woldlst  )>ou  god  knowe, 

And  wi)>  good  en  tent  mercy  calle, 
And  to  him  meekeli  |>ee  abowe, 

)>an  schal  neuere  myscheef '  in  >ee  falle. 

^  Peace,  the  representative  of  the  fourth  attribute,  is  an  unimportant 
figure  in  the  allegories  presenting  personifications  of  the  four  attributes, 
and  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  two  works  under  discussion. 

*  In  the  play  mischief  is  the  abstraction  that  is  personified  as  the  chief 
Vice,  the  representative  of  '*all  sins  generally."    The  association  of  Man- 
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]>0U3  (K>a  haddist  do  )>e  synnis  alle, 

And  )>oa  crie  mercy  for  al  )>i  mys, 
And  with  good  herte  on  him  to  calle, 

ban  wole  his  mercy  passe  ri^twisnes.*'  ^ 

In  the  play  Mankind  makes  the  same  set  of  objections^ 
and  is  answered  with  the  same  arguments  by  Mercy. 

Mdnk    The  egall  lustyce  of  Qod  wyll  not  permytte  sych  a  synfuU  wrech 
To  be  reuyayd  &  restoryd  a-geyn  ;  yt  were  impossibyll. 

Mercy.    The  Instice  of  God  wyll  as  I  wyJl,  as  hym-sylfe  doth  pre-cyse  ; 
Nolo  mortem  peocatoris,  inquit,  yff  he  wyll  be  redncyble. 

ManL     Than,  mercy,  good  Mercy  I  What  ys  a  man  wythowt  Mercy? 
Lytyll  ys  oar  parte  of  paradyse  where  Mercy  ne  were. 
Good  Mercy,  excose  the  ineuetabyll  obieccion  of  my  gostly  enmy. 
The  prowerbe  seyth,  the  trewth  tryith  the  sylfe.     Alas,  I  have 
much  care. 

Mercy.    Qod  wyll  not  make  ^w  preuy  on-to  his  last  ingement : 
lostyce  &  Eqnite  zall  be  fortyfied,  I  wyll  not  denye ; 
Trowthe  may  not  so  cruelly  prooede  in  hys  streyt  argument 
But  that  Mercy  schall  rewle  the  mater  with-owte  controuersaye.' 

With  the  Sinner's  objection,  in  the  dialogue,  that  the 
Devil  has  told  him  that  he  cannot  obtain  mercy  (which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  quote  here)  should  be  compared,  also,  the 
line  &om  Mankind's  speech,  quoted  above : 

**  Qood  Mercy,  excuse  the  ineuetabyll  obieccion  of  my  gostly  enmy," 

as  well,  of  course,  as  the  preceding  part  of  the  play,  where 
the  Devil  actually  does  what,  in  the  dialogue,  he  is  merely 
reported  as  having  done. 

I  do  not  choose,  however,  to  base  my  argument  primarily 

kind  with  Mischief  on  terms  of  friendliness  and  familiarity  is  an  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  heart  The  above 
line  in  the  dialogue  indicates  the  same  broad  scope  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  term  '^myscheef.''  It  is  to  be  interpreted.  Then  shall  sin  never 
enter  thy  heart. 
»LL  48-65.  » LI.  828-835. 
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on  the  presentation  of  parallel  passages.  It  is  the  exact 
similarity  in  motive^  situation,  and  characters,  together  with 
the  distinct  departure,  in  both  dialogue  and  play,  from  the 
traditional  motive  of  the  Debate  of  the  Four  Daughters  of 
God,  that  convinces  me  of  the  dependence  of  the  play  upon 
the  dialogue.  In  the  traditional  motive  we  have  a  debate, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  among  the  four  personified  attributes 
of  God, — ^namely.  Righteousness,  Peace,  Mercy,  and  Truth, 
— while  Man,  the  subject  of  the  debate,  is  not  present.  In 
the  dialogue  and  the  play  one  of  these  personified  attributes 
— ^namely,  Mercys-debates  with  Man  himself  on  the  ques- 
tion of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  of  God's  mercy,  states 
that  he,  Mercy,^  will  be  triumphant  in  the  debate  before 
God  against  Righteousness  and  Truth,  and  persuades  Man 
to  give  up  his  relations  with  his  "  gostly  enmy  '*  the  Devil. 
This  latter  form  of  the  motive,  worked  out  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  in  both  dialogue  and  play,  does  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  appear  in  any  other  English  allegory. 

W.  Roy  Mackenzie. 


^  The  play  follows  the  dialogae  in  a  further  departare  from  the  tradi- 
tional form  of  the  motive.  In  both  works  Mercy  is  personified,  not  as  a 
woman,  but  as  a  man ;  and  the  other  personified  attributes,  when  their  sex 
is  indicated,  are  likewise  referred  to  as  masculine. 
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The  comment  made  by  the  exemplary  Clerk  of  Oxenford 
upon  those  ribald  tales  of  the  Miller  and  the  Reeve,  is 
eloquent  silence.  Out  of  the  fund  of  his  *  moral  vertu '  he 
might,  of  course,  have  drawn  a  sharp  rebuke  or  at  least  a 
grave  remonstrance,  *full  of  hy  sentence';  but  unless  he 
were  at  that  time  studying  ^  aboute  som  sophyme,'  he  con- 
tented himself  with  silent  meditation  upon  our  old  sins,  so 
light-heartedly  exploited  for  the  entertainment  of  those 
whose  road  led  to  the  shrine  of  the  martyred  saint.  He 
knew  that  often  silence  is  golden  and  words  but  sounding 
brass.  As  clearly  appears  in  that  conversation  with  Harry 
Bailey  which  precedes  the  tale  of  Griselda,  he  himself  pos- 
sessed much  .  of  that  gracious  forbearance,  which  he  very 
nobly  celebrated : 

'  Hoste,'  quod  he,  *  I  am  ander  your  jerde 
Ye  han  of  us,  as  now,  the  governaDce.' 

Indeed,  the  argument  of  silence  as  well  as  that  contained 
in  his  own  words,  justifies  us  in  saying  that  the  Clerk  of 
Oxenford,  with  all  his  zeal  for  learning  and  righteousness, 
was  almost  as  far  removed  from  the  prig  as  he  was  from 
those  gay  blades  whom  the  Miller  and  the  Reeve  have 
immortalized. 

With  *  hende  Nicholas,'  ^  in  particular,  Chaucer  has  very 
deliberately  contrasted  his  Clerk  of  Oxenford.  The  aspira- 
tions of  the  latter  were  for  twenty  volumes  of  Aristotle, 
which  he  fer  preferred  to  'robes  riche,  or  fithele,  or  gay 

^  Ganterbury  Tales,  A,  3199  fit. 
106 
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sautrie ' ;  the  former  had  not  only  a  chamber  '  fetisly 
y-dight '  bnt  both  the  sautrie — with  which  and  his  '  myrie 
throte'  he  often  beguiled  the  hours — and  *bookes  grete  and 
smale/  not  to  speak  of  his  astrolabe  and  his  ^  angrym  stones' 
on  the  shelf  at  his  bed's  head.  The  points  which  this  sweet 
clerk  had  in  common  with  his  grave  fellow-collegian  serve 
only  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  them.  For  instance, 
Nicholas,  though 

'  Of  deerne  love  he  koude,  and  of  solas, 
And  thereto  he  was  sleigh  and  ful  privee,* 

was,  *  lyk  a  mayden  meke  for  to  see,' — words  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  with  which  the  Host  characterizes  the  other 
derk:  *Ye  ryde  as  coy  and  stille  as  dooth  a  mayde.'  To 
this  parallelism  between  the  two  portraits  may  be  added 
another,  which  raises  a  question  that  the  following  para- 
graphs attempt  to  answer.     Of  Nicholas  we  read : 

'  And  thus  this  sweete  clerk  his  tyme  spente 
Afier  hU  freendes  fyndyng  and  his  rente ' ; 

of  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford : 

'  Bat  al  thai  he  migJUe  of  his  frendea  hente 
On  bokes  and  on  lerninge  he  it  spente.' 

The  similarity  of  the  italicized  passages  is  noteworthy. 

The  lines  in  the  General  Prologue  are  usually  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  Chaucer's  Clerk  was  a  mendicant.  Skeat 
says  the  lines  contain  *  an  allusion  to  the  common  practice 
at  this  period,  of  poor  scholars  in  the  Universities,  who 
wandered  about  the  country  begging,  to  raise  money  to 
support  them  in  their  studies.'  A  very  recent  edition  of 
the  Prologue  repeats  this  in  substance :  ^  Poor  scholars 
frequently  gained  the  means  of  education  by  asking  alms.'  * 

^M.  Bentinck  Smith,  Prologue  and  Knight* s  Tale,  Cambridge,  1908,  p. 
125. — Mather  goes  as  far  as  to  saj  'Such  gifts  had  to  be  begged  for,  and 
poor  scholars  commonly  so  made  their  way  through  the  Unirersity' 
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Now  Rashdall,  the  great  authority  on  the  universities  of 
Europe,  points  out  that  such  students  were  by  no  means  so 
numerous  as  our  annotators  seem  to  imply.  Although  he 
admits  that  extremely  poor  scholars  ^  were  granted  licenses 
to  beg  by  the  Chancellor/  and  that  to  help  a  scholar  on  a 
small  scale  ^  by  giving  him  something  at  the  door,  in  return 
for  a  prayer  or  two  was  a  recognized  work  of  charity  in  the 
medifieval  world/  he  concludes  that  'after  all,  as  we  see 
from  the  University  records,  it  was  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  students  in  a  University  .  .  .  who  belonged  to 
the  pauper  or  servitor  class/  ^ 

In  support  of  this  authoritative  testimony  is  the  evidence 
of  Anstey's  Munimenta  Academical  I  find  there  only  one 
permit  to  beg.  To  be  sure  many  poor  scholars  were  doubt- 
less unlicensed  beggars  and,  of  course,  the  regular  mendicant 
orders  were  established  at  Oxford.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  certain  that  Chaucer's  clerk  belongs  to  neither  of  these 
classes.  He  is  a  man  of  strict  principles  and  regular  life ; 
and  Chaucer  has  taken  pains  to  contrast  him  pointedly  with 
a  representative  of  the  friars,  whose  controversies  with  the 
seculars,  fomented  and  kept  alive  by  Wycliffe,  constitute 
a  chapter  of  great  interest  in  fourteenth-century  church 
history.  The  Clerk  wore  a  courtepy  tliat  was  'ful  thredbar'; 
of  the  Frere  it  is  said : 

'  For  he  was  not  lyk  a  cloisterer, 
With  a  thredbare  cope  as  is  a  poare  sooler.' 

{The  Prologue,  etc.,  1899;  p.  14).  Wyatt  ases  Skeat's  note  verhatim 
but  neglects  to  employ  quotation  marks  (Prologue  and  Squired s  Tale,  Utd- 
veraity  Tutorial  Series,  p.  72).  Hinckley  quotes  from  Mather  an  allusion 
to  begging  students  in  Germany  {Notes  on  Chaucer,  p.  23).  Liddell  goes  as 
far  as  we  can  reasonably  go  :  *  The  reference  is  to  the  practice  of  mediseval 
students  who  undertook  to  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  their  patrons  or 
their  patrons'  relatives  in  return  for  money  given  *  (Oanterbury  Tales,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  1901;  p.  147). 

^  Rashdall,  Universities,  Oxford,  1895,  p.  667. 

*  Bolls  Series,  Vol.  50,  Parts  1  and  2. 
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The  Clerk  spoke  not  one  word  more  than  was  necessary ;  but 
in  all  the  four  orders  there  was  none  who  had  so  much  small 
talk — *  daliaunce  and  feir  langage ' — as  this  wanton  firiar  : 
and  whereas  the  Clerk  spoke  in  form,  this  wag  of  a  friar 
indulged  a  pretty  affectation  to  make  his  English  sweet  upon 
his  tongue ;  the  Clerk  preferred  books  to  harps  and  fiddles 
but  the  Frere  was  much  given  to  harping  and  singings  his 
roguish  eyes  twinkling  the  while  like  winter  stars.  Surely 
another  obvious  point  of  contrast  is,  that,  whereas  the  Frere 
b^ged  and  lived  high, — ^  he  was  the  beste  beggere  in  his 
hous ' — the  studious  Clerk  took  thankfully  and  expended  on 
books  and  learning  whatsoever  his  friends  unasked  freely 
gave  him. 

This  interpretation  is  borne  out  both  by  Chauoer^s  lan- 
guage and  by  all  that  we  know  of  Oxford  life  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  passage  quoted  from  the  Prologue 
means  only  that  whatsoever  the  Clerk  might  receive  from 
his  friends  he  spent  on  books  and  learning,  praying  earnestly 
afterward  for  the  souls  of  his  benefactors.  The  word  hentey 
which  is  used  frequently  and  somewhat  vaguely  in  Middle 
English,  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  as  strong  as  the  word 
seize.^  Indeed,  in  the  very  passage  under  consideration  Skeat 
glosses  it,  ^  acquire,  get ' ;  and  this  meaning  is  unquestion- 
ably the  correct  one,  for  the  character  of  the  Clerk  would 
make  strongly  against  any  other  interpretation.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  to  assume  that  he  petitioned  his  friends  for 
assistance,  although  it  is  clear  that  this  understanding  of  the 
passage  will  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  present  argument 
At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  Chaucer^s 
language  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  this  reticent  young 

^See  the  examples  cited  in  the  N,  E.  D.,  definition  5 ;  for  instance, 
Mirour  ScUvaeioun,  *0f  some  man  .  .  .  the  Baptisme  of  watere  he  hent' 
The  line  in  Chaucer  certainly  does  not  mean,  all  that  he  could  get  bj 
hook  or  bj  crook. 
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stadenty  any  more  than  '  hende  Nicholas/  found  it  neoesaary 
to  b^  from  door  to  door. 

There  were,  indeed,  many  other  ways  in  which  the  im- 
pecunious youth  of  the  fourteenth  century  might  be  helped 
to  a  university  education.  We  may  mention,  for  instance, 
the  'chests,^  described  entertainingly  by  Anstey  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Munimenta.  These  were,  in  a  sense,  the 
Oxford  scholarships  *  of  the  fourteenth  century.  To  each  of 
them  was  attached  the  name  of  the  benefactor,  the  sum  given 
by  him,  and  the  object  of  the  foimdation.  The  University, 
for  its  part,  recompensed  this  charity  by  annual  masses  and 
celebrations  and  by  enjoining  upon  every  beneficiary  to  recite 
sixty  Pater  Nosters  or  Ave  Marias  for  the  repose  of  the 
benefactor^s  soul ;  that  is,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  who 
gave  them  *  wherewith  to  scoleye.*  One  of  the  ^chests'  noted 
in  the  Munimenta  was  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Wil- 
liam de  Seltone,  Canon  of  Wills,  when  Chaucer  was  about 
twenty  years  old.  It  contained  one  hundred  marks,  and  the 
stipulation  was  made  that  *  all  persons  borrowing  from  this 
chest  shall  be  bound  to  sav  five  times  Pater  Noster  and  Ave 
Maria  for  the  souls  of  the  founder  and  of  all  the  faithful 
departed.^ " 

A  further  occasion  for  the  prayerful  gratitude  of  poor 
scholars  appears  in  that  custom  according  to  which  'every 
year  on  the  day  of  St.  Scholastica  the  Townsmen  shall  cause 
mass  to  be  said  at  St.  Mary's  church  in  Oxford  at  which 
mass  the  Mayor  and  the  Bailiffs  and  sixty  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial citizens  shall  be  bound  to  be  present  and  offer  at  the 
high  altar  each  one  penny ;  and  of  this  sum  forty  pence  shall, 
immediately  afler  the  conclusion  of  the  said  mass,  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Proctors  among  the  poor  scholars,  and  the 
remainder  shall  be  given  the  incumbent  of  the  said  church.'  • 

^  The  money  was,  howeTer,  only  lent,  security  being  required. 
•  Anstey,  i,  p.  213.  •  Anstey,  i,  pp.  194!. 
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This  edict  is  dated  in  the  MunimenUi  1367 ;  so  that  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  the  Clerk  to  come  within  its  benefits 
before  he  went  to  logic  and  before  he  found  himself  one  of 
that  immortal  company  who  by  a  happy  chance  met  together 
in  the  cheerful  tavern  of  Harry  Bailey.  It  may  be  in  point 
here  to  mention,  too,  that  generous  custom  of  ^  determining 
for  others '  by  which  the  poorer  students,  without  resorting 
to  beggary,  were  helped  by  their  richer  fellows  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  graduation.'  """'■ 

After  all,  however,  we  need  neither  the  *  chests '  nor  St. 
Scholastica's  day  to  explain  the  lines  which  we  have  quoted 
fix>m  the  Prologue.  Chaucer's  Clerk  of  Oxenford  may  most 
reasonably  be  assigned  to  the  class  of  students  described  by 
Eashdall  in  the  following  words  : —  *  The  vast  majority  of 
scholars  were  of  a  social  position  intermediate  between  the 
highest  and  the  very  lowest — sons  of  knights  and  yeomen, 
merchants,  tradesmen  or  thrifty  artisans,  nephews  of  success- 
ful ecclesiastics,  or  promising  lads  who  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  neighboring  Abbot  or  Archdeacon.  So  habitual 
was  this  kind  of  patronage  that  a  large  propo'rtion  of  Univer- 
sity students  must  have  been  supported  by  persons  other 
than  their  parents,  whether  related  to  them  or  not.'  ^  Is  it 
not  most  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Clerk  with  his  quiet, 
earnest  ways  and  zeal  for  study  was  very  likely  to  enjoy 
such  patronage?  No  other  of  Chaucer's  pilgrims  has  come 
into  more  favor  than  he  has  enjoyed,  and  there  have  been 
those  who  held  him  in  such  esteem  that  they  fondly  sought 
to  identify  him  with  the  poet  himself.  Certainly,  it  is  more 
seemly  for  us  to  assign  him  a  patron  than  to  send  him  beg- 
ging from  door  to  door ;  especially  when  Chaucer's  language 
gives  us  no  support  for  such  a  theory. 

Is  it  likely,  either,  that  a  poor  student  who  went  a-begging 

^  BashdaU,  n,  pp.  444  fl.  >  RaahdaU,  n,  p.  657. 
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should  have  expended  entirely  on  books  and  learning  money 
obtained  in  this  way  ?  Rashdall  says  that  the  Clerk's  aspira- 
tions for  an  Aristotelian  library  represent  about  the  maximum 
that  an  ordinary  student  would  expect  in  the  matter  of 
books.*  This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  those 
interesting  inventories  of  the  goods  of  deceased  students, 
which  are  published  in  the  Munimenta.  These,  to  be  sure, 
&11  within  the  oehtury  after  that  in  which  Chaucer  lived ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  books  were  no  cheaper  in  the  four- 
teenth century  than  they  were  in  the  fifteenth.  Even  then, 
though  we  find  that  Master  T.  Cooper  of  Brasenose  Hall  had 
a  book  of  homelies,  two  volumes  of  Boethius,  a  geometry, 
and  let  us  hope  a  much  prized  copy  of  the  De  Remedio 
Amoris,^  and  that  Master  Ralph  Dreff  of  Broadgate  Hall 
had,  for  those  old  days,  a  snug  little  library,'  yet  these  were 
not  poor  scholars.  The  really  indigent  student  was  not  likely 
to  buy  many  books. 

II 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Chaucer  thought  of 
assigning  his  Clerk  to  any  particular  Oxford  oolite ;  and 
yet  one  is  tempted  to  associate  him  with  Merton.  This 
illustrious  foundation  would  have  been  a  congenial  home 
for  our  young  student.  Merton,  to  be  sure,  like  the  other 
colleges  had  its  troubles  in  these  unsettled  times.  Brod- 
rick,  its  historian,  quotes  Anthony  Wood  to  the  effect  that 
six  years  before  Chaucer  was  bom  it  *  refused  to  admit 
Northern  scholars  and  that  in  1349  several  of  its  members 
took  a  very  active  part  in  a  riot  on  behalf  of  Wylliott,  a 
Southerner,  driving  out  the  Northern  Proctor,  and  forcibly 
procuring  the  election  of  Wylliott  to  the  Chancellorship'; 
there  is,  too,  an  entry  for  1354-5  reading  ^  in  sagittas  emptas 

*  Rashdall,  n,  p.  668,  'Anstey,  ii,  p.  516. 

•  Anstey,  ii,  p.  682. 
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ei  emendas  pro  defensione  corporis  Custodis/  and  for  1399- 
1400  an  item  ^pro  armigero  custodis.'  As  late  as  1395 
there  was  ^  another  serious  tumult  between  North  and  South.' 
On  the  whole,  however,  as  Brodrick  tells  us,  Merton  was 
especially  distinguished  as  an  ^example  of  industry  and  good 
order/  To  quote  him  further :  ^  It  is  stated  that  after  the 
sanguinary  tumult  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Scholastica  in  1354 
when  there  was  a  general  rustication  of  students  to  avoid 
bloodshed  those  of  Merton  were  specially  excepted.  To 
young  men  of  gentle  nature  and  studious  habits,  such  a  home 
in  such  a  place  must  indeed  have  offered  a  welcome  haven  of 
re^t,  however  little  it  may  have  satisfied  modem  requirements 
of  amusement,  or  even  of  comfort.'  *  And  surely  the  Clerk  of 
Oxenford  was  a  young  man  ^  of  gentle  nature  and  studious 
kabits.' 

There  is,  moreover,  what  Brodrick  calls  'a  leading  feature 
of  the  foundation '  at  Merton,  to  which  Chaucer  may  be  sup- 
posed to  allude  in  his  description  of  the  Clerk.  The  line  is, 
^Ne  was  so  worldly  for  to  have  oflfice';  and  the  *  leading 
feature '  is  that  order  of  Merton  scholars,  founded  by  John 
Wylliott  about  1380,  which  consisted  of  students  who  were 
at  the  same  time  ^college  officers,  and  engaged  in  active 
business.'  *  Of  course,  the  line  which  I  have  quoted  may 
have  only  a  general  significance ;  but  it  is  worth  notldng  that 
it  fits  in  very  well  with  the  other  suggestions  that  I  make. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  one  of  Chaucer's  friends 
was  a  distinguished  student  and  teacher  at  Merton.  This  wa& 
Ralph  ^^TO^fir  who  was  born  ten  years  later  than  Chaucer  and 
died  in  the  same  year  as  he.  His  name  is  linked,  as  everyone 
knows,  with  that  of  the  moral  Gower  in  the  dedication  of 
the  Troil*'j{  a/nd  Oreasida.     The  philosophical  Strode  was  a 

*  Brodrick,  Memorials  of  MerUm  OoUege,  Oxford  Hislorieal  Sodetyy  iv,  p.  19. 
•Brodrick,  p.  20. 
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fellow  at  Merton  before  1360,    In  a  discussion  which  a^  v- .  a- 
ing  to  Strode's  biographer  was  carried  on  in  an  ^  unu.-u:  h. 
friendly  and  courteous  manner/  he  opposed  WycliffeS  n^r 
trine  of  predestination,  Wycliffe  replying  with  his  i^ .  /  -/}. 
^ionea  ad  Rodolphum  Strodum.     We  may  be  sure  that  :  h  >c 
subjects  which   were  of  very  lively  interest  at  foun-rjili- 
century  Oxford  and  over  which  Strode,  Wycliffe,  and  Mauy 
others  contended — free  agency  verms  predestination,  u'lm- 
nalism  versus  realism — were  of  more  than  passing  inter*  t   < 
Chaucer.     His  ironical  comment  upon  the  attempt  ot*  t'l 
dialecticians  to  define  the  grace  of  God  and  the  responsil-ii  , 
of  man  is  to  be  found  in  the  dedication  of  that  pitiftil  tii^  K,i 
Cressid,  in  which  no  man  can  untangle  the  threads  of   .  f 
from  those  of  human  weakness.    In  a  very  real  sense,  Mj   j, 
Chaucer  was  in  the  controversy,  although  not  of  it;  ur  1^ 
whether  or  no  the  great  reformer  is  one  and  the  same  wn. 
the  John  Wycliffe  of  the  Merton  register,^  the  thought  - 1 
the  poet  certainly  turned  to  Merton  and  his  distingui^luti 
friend  there,^  when  he  thought  of  those  questions  which  :nx- 
not  wholly  questions  of  the  schools,  and  the  human  value.^  < 
which  he  was  prone  to  consider.     And  if  we  are  to  belief  it 

*i>.  N,  B, — I  may  seem  to  be  too  much  at  ease  with  Chaucer's  somt'- 
what  shadowy  philosopher.  I  hold  to  Qollancz's  poet-philosopher  a? 
against  J.  T.  T.  Brown's  poet  and  philosopher.  Nor  do  I  think  Vrolesa^r 
Carleton's  Brown's  'important  confirmation  of  Mr.  Brown's  belief  in 
Bale's  *^ Index"  confirms  it  at  all.  The  ^^ Index"  appears  frequently  to 
repeat  a  name  in  passing  from  one  source  to  another,  here  from  Nioholi  ^ 
Brigham  to  the  Merton  Catalogue.  Compare  among  many  the  d.h'  io  ot 
Chaucer,  four  times  registered.  It  is  customary  for  Bale  to  ir^'-ta^**  n  no'v 
writer  by  a  capital  black-letter  ;  the  "Index"  gires  no  such  i*)(li  atioi,  of 
a  second  Badulphus. — See  Brown,  Note  on  the  Question  o  Av^  t^'s  Auf'.-  - 
ship  of  The  Pearl,  P}jJ>l.  Mod.  Lang.  Asboc.,  1904,  pp   M-  If. 

»D.  N.  B.,  Wycliffe. 

•I  may  mention  here  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  >"(»ni.an  ^lo^\  /  .^  ;  •  ides- 
den,  another  Merton  man,  is  the  original  of  the  jJuitjur  c*  I'hisik.' 
Of.  D.  K  B.,  Gaddesden. 
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an  intereeting,  although  of  course  not  conclusive  note^  in 
one  of  the  Astrolabe  manuscripts,  it  was  to  Merton  and 
Strode  that  Chaucer  entrusted  his  *lyte  Lewis/  to  whom  the 
Treatise  is  so  tenderly  dedicated.^ 

H.  8.  V.  Jones. 


^The  colophon  at  the  end  of  pt.  I|^  Paragraph  40,  reads: —  Explicit 
tractatus  de  condusionibos  Astrolabi  compilatas  per  Gklfridum  Cbaacer 
ad  Filium  saum  Lodewicom  Scholarem  tunc  temporia  Oxonie  ac  sab  tutela 
illios  nobillissimi  philoeophi  Magistri  N.  Strode.  Ms.  Dd.  3,  53  (part 2) 
in  the  Cambridge  Uniyersitj  Librarj.  The  colophon  is  written  4n  a 
later  hand'  (Skeat's  ed.  E.  E.  T.  S.,  First  Series,  xxiz,  pp.  51  and  87). 
'  -Qollancz  (i>.  N.  B.,  Strode),  while  rejecting  the  interpretation  here 
mentioned,  writes,  'although  the  initial  before  Strode' s  name  is  usuallj 
rod  **N,*«  U  might  stand  for  **  R."  ' 

The  earlier  biographers,  as  is  well  known,  concluded  that  Chaucer  was 
a  Universitj  man.  fe^peght  assigns  him  to  Canterbury  or  Merton  College, 
*  with  John  Wickelife,  •vhose  opinions  in  religion  he  much  afitected.'  See 
Hammond,  Bibliographiet*  Manual^  p.  21. 
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I  REGULATIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  EXBCUTIV  COUNCIL 


1.  Memben  wiflhiDg  to  preaent  papen  at  the  meetmg  ar  expected  to  prepare 
them  for  that  particular  parpoae.  Extremely  technical  treatises  may  be  red 
bj  title.  Sabjecte  too  large  to  be  treated  in  an  ordinaiy  paper,  and  topics  too 
special  to  be  of  general  interest,  may  be  brooght  before  the  meeting  in  the  form 
of  abstracts  lasting  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  papers  red  in  fall  should  be 
80  constructed  as  not  to  occupy  more  than  twenty  (or,  at  most,  thirty)  minutes. 

2.  Erery  member  offering  a  paper,  whether  it  is  to  be  red  in  full  or  not,  shal 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  by  NoTember  16,  with  its  title,  a  aynopsu  of  its  contents, 
consisting  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  words.  He  shal  state,  at  the  same  time,  whether 
he  thinks  his  paper  should  be  presented  by  title  only,  summarised  in  an  abstract, 
or  red  in  fulL  The  synopses  of  accepted  ip^pea  ar  to  be  printed  on  the  pro- 
graoL 

3.  The  Secretary  shal  select  the  program  from  the  papers  thus  offerd, 
trying  to  distribute  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  all  the  sessions  attractiy. 
In  general  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  shal  be  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  piqpers  at  any  one  session.  There  shal  be  sufBcient  opportunity  for  discussion 
and  for  social  intercourse. 

4.  The  question  of  publication  is  to  be  decided  for  each  paper  on  its  merits  as 
a  oontribution  to  science,  without  regard  to  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting. 

5.  Charges  exceding  an  average  of  forty-five  cents  per  galley  of  the  first 
proof  for  authors'  additions  and  corrections  in  the  proof  of  articles  printed  in  the 
J^UcoHoM  shal  be  paid  by  the  authors  incurring  them. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  wil  be  held  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  December  26,  27,  and  28.  The  meeting  of  the 
Central  Division  wil  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  the  same  days.  Attention 
is  oald  to  the  regulations  printed  on  the  third  page  of  this  cover. 
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VEL —iJICHiiJD  THE  THIBD,  ACT  I,   SCENE  4 

The  chief  source  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  Richard 
the  Third  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  either  Hall's 
or  Holinshed's  prose  Chronicle.  In  addition^  some  echoes 
have  been  discovered  in  it  of  the  Latin  tragedy,  Bichardua 
Tertius,  of  the  anonymous  English  True  Tragedie  of 
Richard  the  Third,  and  of  Marlowe's  play,  Edward  the 
Second.^  But  for  one  of  the  longest  and  most  impressive 
scenes  in  Shakespeare's  drama,  that  in  which  Clarence  in 
prison  meets  his  death  at  the  hands  of  two  ruffians  hired 
for  the  deed  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  no 
soTirce  is  generally  known.  For  the  basis  of  the  entire 
scene,  Hall's  Chronicle,  which  is  so  close  akin  to  most 
situations  in  the  play,  contains  of  Clarence's  death  merely 
the  statement  that  ^^  attainted  was  he  by  parliament  and 

*The  whole  subject  of  eooroes  has  been  minutely  examined  by 
Profeeeor  G.  B.  ChurchUl  in  his  volume,  Richa/rd  III  up  to  Shake- 
speare, Palaestra,  No.  10,  Berlin,  1900.  "  Source  of  the  Plot "  like- 
wise occupies  almost  a  hundred  fine-print  pages  of  the  Appendix  in 
Fumess's  Variorwn  Richard  the  Third,  Philadelphia,  1908. 
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iudged  to  death;  and  there  vpon  hastely  drowned  in  a 
butte  of  mahnesey  within  the  towre  of  London/^  ^  Mr. 
P.  A.  Daniel  expresses  the  common  opinion  of  Shake- 
spearian scholars  to-day  in  saying,  "  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  been  indebted  to  his  own  imagination  only,  for  the 
scene  of  Clarence  in  prison,  his  beautiful  narrative  of  his 
dream,  and  the  less  happy  dialogue  of  the  murderers."  ^ 
Certain  points  of  general  similarity  between  this  scene 
and  that  of  the  murder  of  King  Edward  in  Marlowe's 
Edward  It  have,  it  is  true,  not  escaped  observation;  but 
little  has  been  said  of  the  much  stronger  resemblances 
between  this  and  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  anonymous  King 
Leir.  Inasmuch  as  that  little  is  in  danger  of  being  for- 
gotten, and  its  bearing  on  many  problems  connected  with 
the  tragedy  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  it  may  be  proper 
to  present  the  case  in  more  detail  than  has  been  previously 
attempted.* 

^Quoted  by  Fumess,  p.  465.  Holinshed  at  this  point  uses  practi- 
cally the  same  words.  It  should  be  added  that  GhurchiU  shows 
that  Bhakespeare  was  not  the  first  to  charge  Gloucester  with  re- 
sponsibility for  this  murder,  but  that  popular  tradition  had  already 
fixed  the  crime  on  him. 

*  Introduction  to  Griggs's  Fa/osimHe  Edition,  p.  xv,  quoted  by 
Fumess,  p.  117. 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  the  matter  has  been  discussed  in  print  save 
by  two  scholars.  Thirty-five- years  ago,  H.  F.  von  Friesen,  writing 
of  the  older  Leir  in  his  Shakeapeare-Studien,  m,  p.  86,  declared: 
"In  der  Scene,  wo  beide  der  von  Ragan  gedungene  Mdrder  findet, 
wird  man  zwar  oberflftchlich  an  die  Scene  zwischen  Clarence  und 
den  MOrdern  in  Richard  III  erinnert,  aber  es  kommt  nicht  im 
Entferntesten  zu  einer  Hhnlichen  Erschfitterung."  Much  more  re- 
cently Dr.  Wilfrid  Perrett  in  The  Story  of  King  Lear  from  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  to  Shakespeare  {Palaeatraf  No.  35,  Berlin,  1904,  pp. 
113-114),  pointed  out  some  of  the  verbal  parallels  noted  below,  and 
stated  that  he  was  "inclined  to  think"  Shakespeare  met  with  the 
Leir  previously  to  writing  Richard  the  Third.  But  neither  von 
Friesen  nor  Perrett  is  mentioned  by  Fumess.    Even  Dr.  Sidney  Lee 
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In  summariziiig  the  passage  from  Bichard  the  Third, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  about  twenty  lines  before 
the  scene  under  discussion,  i.  e.,  in  Act  I,  Scene  3,  where 
Gloucester  is  conferring  with  the  two  murderers  about 
the  intended  crime.  He  learns  that  they  are  just  going 
to  "dispatch  this  thing,"  gives  them  the  warrant  for 
admittance  to  the  prison,  and  adds: 

"  But,  sirs,  he  sudden  in  the  eoDeoution, 
Withal  obdurate,  do  not  hear  him  plead; 
For  Clarence  %s  welUspokenj  and  perhaps 
May  move  yoiir  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 
1  Murd.    Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to  prate. 

Talkers  are  no  good  doers;  be  assur'd  ^ 

We  go  to  use  our  hands  and  not  our  tongues." 

Gloucester  expresses  his  admiration  and  hastens  them 
about  their  business.     There  the  scene  closes. 

'Scene  4  begins  with  a  conversation  between  Clarence 
and  his  Keeper,^  as  follows : 

"Keep,     Why  looks  your  Grace  so  heavily  to-day t 
Clar.      O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night, 

8o  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights, 
That  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 

in  his  modern  text  of  Leir,  which  shows  so  much  debt  to  Perrett, 
ignores  the  subject  of  Richard  III.  My  own  evidence  was  coUected 
before  I  saw  the  observations  of  either  of  my  forerunners. 

Dr.  Alice  I.  P.  Wood  in  her  Stage  History  of  King  Richard  the 
Third  (Columbia  University  Studies  in  English,  New  York,  1900), 
pp.  34-5,  classes  the  scene  as  an  imitation  of  Edward  the  Second, 
and  speaks  of  "  the  strange  introduction  of  the  grotesquely  humorous 
conversation  of  the  murderers  before  the  deed,  a  touch  entirely  lack- 
ing in  any  of  the  similar  scenes  in  other  plays."  It  is  not  lacking 
in  the  King  Leir. 

'So  Ff.  Qq.  have  "  Brokenbury."  I  am  following  Neilson's  text 
of  Richard  III,  which  is  based  on  the  Folio. 
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I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 

Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days, 

80  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 
Keep.     What  teas  your  dream,  my  lord?    I  pray  you,  teU  me. 
Clar.       Methoughts  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 

And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy." 

He  then  relates  his  dream  that  as  he  walked  with 
Gloucester  upon  the  hatches,  talking  of  the  past,  Glomces- 
ter  stumbled  and  in  falling  struck  him  overboard.  In 
lines  remarkable  for  poetic  beauty  he  describes  the  fear 
and  pain  of  his  death,  his  passage  of  ^^the  melancholy 
flood,"  and  the  meeting  with  ghosts  of  those  he  had 
wronged  in  life.     He  concludes  the  narrative : 

"With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise 
/  trembling  wak'd,  and  for  a  season  after 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell. 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Keep.     No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted  you; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.      Ah  I     Keeper,  Keeper,  I  have  done  those  things 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul 
For  Edward's  sake;  and  see  how  he  requites  me! 
O  God  I  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee, 
But  thou  wUt  he  avenged  on  my  misdeeds, 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  in  me  alone! 
0,  spare  my  guiltless  wife  and  my  poor  oTiUdreni 
Keeper,  I  prithee,  sit  by  me  a  while. 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

Keep.     I  wUl,  my  lord.    God  give  your  Grace  good  rest! 

[Clarence  sleeps." 

While  he  is  sleeping,  the  two  murderers  enter,  present 
their  warrant,  and  are  left  alone  with  Clarence.  Between 
these  ruflSans  the  following  colloquy  ensues: 

"2  Murd.    What,  shaU  we  stah  him  as  he  sleeps? 
1  Murd.    No;  h^U  say  ^twas  done  cowardly  wlten  he  wcJces. 
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2  Murd.    Why,  he  9haU  never  iodke  untU  the  great  judgement-day. 

1  Murd,    Why,  then  he'll  say  we  stabb'd  him  sleeping. 

2  Murd.    The  urging  of  that  word  '  judgement '  hath  bred  o  hind 

of  remorse  in  me. 

1  Murd.    What,  art  thou  afraid! 

2  Murd,    Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant;  but  to  be  damn'd  for 

killing  him,  from  the  which  no  warrant  can  defend 
me. 

1  Murd.    I  thought  thou  hadst  heen  resolute. 

2  Murd.    8o  I  am,  to  let  him  Kve." 

However,  when  the  First  Murderer  mentions  the  reward 
that  they  are  to  have  for  slaying  their  victim,  his  com- 
panion's remorse  is  temporarily  appeased.  Yet  again  a 
minute  later  his  conscience  reappears  ''  even  now  at  my 
elbow,  persuading  me  not  to  kill  the  Duke."  Finally  they 
are  about  to  strike,  when  Clarence  stirs,  and  they  decide 
to  "  reason  with  him ''  before  slaying  him. 

Clarence,  addressing  the  now  absent  Keeper,  calls  for 
a  cup  of  wine.  The  First  Murderer  retorts,  "  You  shall 
have  wine  enough,  my  lord,  anon.''  A  few  more  words 
pass,  and  Clarence  asks  the  men  plainly  if  they  have  come 
to  murder  him.  Both  answer  affirmatively.  Clarence 
inquires  how  he  has  offended  them,  to  which  they  reply 
that  he  has  offended  not  them,  but  the  King,  and  they 
counsel  him  to  prepare  to  die.  The  Duke  demands  why 
they  have  been  "  drawn  forth  "  to  slay  the  innocent,  what 
evidence  lies  against  him,  and  what  jury  has  found  him 
guilty: 

"  Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law. 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful.'' 

He  then  charges  them  to  depart  without  laying  hands 
on  him,  since  "the  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable." 
They  reply  that  they  are  acting  under  command  from 
the  King.  Clarence  reminds  them  that  murder  is  for- 
bidden by  the  King  of  kings : 
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"Take  heed;  for  He  holds  Tengeance  in  His  hand 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  His  law." 

The  Second  Murderer  counters  on  Clarence,  declaring 
that  God's  vengeance  is  hurled  on  him  "for  false  for- 
swearing and  for  murder  too/'  in  that  after  receiving 
the  sacrament  to  fight  for  Lancaster,  he  broke  that  vow 
and  slew  his  sovereign's  son,  referring  to  Prince  Edward, 
son  to  Henry  VI. 

"  1  Murdi,    How  canst  thou  urge  God's  dreadful  law  to  us, 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree  f 

Clarence  asserts  that  this  deed  was  done  for  the  sake 
of  King  Edward,  who  would  evidently  not  have  him 
murdered  on  that  account,  and  he  begs  them  to  leave  the 
punishment  to  Qod.  The  First  Murderer  asks  what  in- 
cited the  Duke's  murder  of  Plantagenet  Clarence  re- 
plies, it  was  his  brother's  love,  the  Devil,  and  his  rage. 
Tke  First  Murderer  declares  they  are  moved  by  his 
brother's  love,  their  duty,  and  his  faults. 

"  Clar.  If  70U  do  loTe  mj  brother,  hate  not  me  I 

/  am  hia  brother,  and  /  love  hUn  ioell. 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed,  go  back  again, 
And  I  will  eend  you  to  my  brother  Olouceater, 
WTio  ehaZl  reioard  you  better  for  my  life 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death." 

The  murderers  assert  that  Gloucester  hates  him,  but 
Clarence  will  not  credit  such  a  report.  At  last  the  First 
Murderer  tells  him  plainly  that  Gloucester  is  the  one 
who  has  senf  them  thither. 

"Clar.  It  cannot  be;  for  he  bewept  my  fortune 

And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore  with  sobs 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 
1  Murd,    Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 

From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven." 
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The  Duke  tries  another  tack: 

"O  Bin,  oonMer,  they  that  9et  you  on 
To  do  thi8  deed  toiU  hate  you  for  the  deed, 
2  Murd.    What  ehaU  we  dot 
Clar.  Relent,  and  MiTe  your  souls." 

The  First  Murderer  believes  to  relent  is  cowardly  and 
womanish;  not  to  relent,  ejaculates  Clarence,  is  devilish. 
He  questions  them  whether,  if  they  were  in  his  position, 
they  would  not  entreat  for  life,  and  addressing  the  Second 
Murderer,  adds: 

"  My  friend,  I  epy  eome  pity  in  thy  loohe, 
O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 
Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me." 

This  speech  has  some  effect  on  the  ruffian,  who  immedi- 
ately warns  him  to  look  behind,  but  at  that  moment  the 
First  Murderer  stabs  Clarence  twice,  and  threatens,  if  that 
will  not  do,  to  drown  him  "  in  the  malmsey-butt  within/^ 
His  companion  repents  his  part  in  the  ^^  bloody  deed," 
and  relinquishes  the  entire  fee  to  the  more  hardened  vil- 
lain, who  goes  to  "  hide  the  body  in  some  hole." 


II 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  scene  mentioned  from 
the  pre-Shakespearian  King  Leir,  the  situation  in  the 
latter  case  needs  to  be  briefly  explained.  Leir,  after 
enduring  repeated  insults  and  mistreatment  from  his  eld- 
est daughter  Gonorill,  with  whom  he  has  been  residing, 
has  escaped  secretly  from  her  court  to  visit  Bagan.  His 
sole  companion  is  Perillus,  a  faithful  old  noble,  corre- 
sponding to  Kent  in  Shakespeare's  Lear.  Gonorill,  sus- 
pecting their  purpose,  has  bribed  a  messenger  to  carry 
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letters  to  Bagan  which  falsely  accuse  her  father  of  inciting 
sedition  in  her  realm,  and  suggest  that  the  Messenger 
may  be  hired  to  kill  the  aged  king.  Bagan  has  readily 
accepted  the  hint,  appointing  a  conference  with  the  Mes- 
senger to  plan  for  the  murder.  The  plan  is  that  Bagan 
promise  to  meet  next  morning  before  daybreak  Leir  and 
Perillus  in  a  thicket  two  miles  from  the  court,  in  order 
to  confer  with  them  about  some  news  from  Gonorill's 
court  in  Cornwall.  The  Messenger,  after  receiving  two 
bags  of  gold,  agrees  to  come  upon  them  there  and  kill 
both  old  men.  Special  instructions  are  given  him  by 
Bagan  to  show  to  her  father  before  slayiiig  him,  "his 
own  indictment,"  i.  e.,  the  letter  from  GonoriU : 

"  But  see  thou  faint  not;  for  they  wUl  speak  fair," 

The  Murderer  assures  her  that  the  reward  just  given  will 
take  away  all  sound  of  Loir's  words. 

The  scene  ^  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned 
opens  with  a  dialogue  between  Leir  and  Perillus,  on  hand 
to  keep  their  appointment  with  Bagan : 

"Per,  My  lord,  you  are  up  to-day  before  your  hour, 

'Tis  news  to  you  to  be  abroad  so  rathe. 
Leir.  Tis  news  indeed,  /  am  eo  emtreme  heavy. 

That  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  eye-Ude  open," 

Leir  pulls  out  a  book  to  read  while  awaiting  his  daugh- 
ter. Perillus  suggests  the  danger  of  robbers.  The  old 
King,  whose  piety  throughout  the  drama  is  oppressive, 
would  pray  to  Qod  for  their  safety. 

*' Per.  I'll  sit  and  pray  toith  you  for  company; 

Yet  was  I  ne^er  so  heavy  in  my  Ufe. 

[They  fall  both  asleep." 

^  In  Dr.  Sidney  Lee's  recent  modernized  text,  which  is  here  fol- 
lowed, it  is  Act  IV,  Scene  yn.  In  the  Malone  Society  reprint  of  the 
play,  it  is  Scene  xix,  U.  1431  fl. 
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Of  course,  the  oorresponding  moment  in  Bichard  the 
Third  is  after  the  relation  of  Clarence's  dream,  when  the 
£eeper  sits  by  him  for  company.  While  they,  like  Clar- 
ence, sleep,  "Enter  the  Messenger,  or  murderer,  with 
two  daggers  in  his  hands."  He  sees  his  victims,  and 
starts,  but  observing  that  they  have  prayed  themselves 
asleep,  he  first  takes  their  books  away,  and  then  solilo- 
quizes: 

''  IfovD  could  I  9tab  them  bravely,  while  they  sleep," — 

words  which  will  be  noted  as  almost  exactly  those  that 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Second  Murderer 
at  the  corresponding  juncture  in  his  play.  But  the  Mes- 
senger, recollecting  Ragan's  injunction  to  show  the  letter, 
stands  aside  when  the  old  men  wake.  Leir  expresses  sur- 
prise at  his  daughter's  continued  absence,  and  Perillus 
fears  that  they  have  mistaken  the  place.  The  £ing  is 
nervous,  declaring: 

"  I  had  a  short  nap,  but  eo  full  of  dread, 
As  much  amaseth  me  to  think  thereof." 

Perillus  holds  the  opinion  that  dreams  are  only  fan- 
tasies, but  inquires : 

"  I  praj  my  lord,  what  was  the  effect  of  itt  •  .  .  • 
Leir.  Methought  my  daughters,  GonorUl  and  Bagidi, 

Stood  both  before  me."  ^ 

Each  bore  a  falchion,  and  they  stabbed  him  a  hundred 
times,  leaving  him  for  dead.  But  then  his  youngest 
daughter,  Cordelia,  healed  his  wounds  with  balsam.  The 
details  of  this  vision  do  not  interest  us  particularly  except 
that,  as  in  Clarence's  case,  the  result  of  the  attack  on 
the  dreamer  is  foreshadowed  and  the  instigators  of  the 
murder  are  revealed.  Both  sleepers  are  badly  frightened. 
Leir  concludes  his  story: 
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"  And  toith  the  fear  of  ilUa  I  did  awake, 
And  yet  for  fear  my  feeble  joinU  <{o  quake,*' 

Immediately  the  murderer  shows  himself  and  commands 
the  old  men  to  stand  and  deliver,  twitting  them  for  falling 
asleep  when  they  should  have  watched  and  prayed. 

"  Leir,  My  friend,  thou  seem'at  to  he  a  proper  man. 

Meee,         'jSblood,  how  the  old  slaTe  daws  me  hy  the  elbow!" 

Leir  and  Perillus  then  hand  over  their  purses,  which  the 
murderer  puts  in  his  pocket. 

*'  Leir.  Why  then  fareweU:  and  if  thou  have  occasion 

In  any  thing  to  use  me  to  the  Queen, 
Tis  like  enough  that  I  can  pleasure  thee. 

[They  proffer  to  go." 

The  Messenger,  doubting  the  sincerity  of  this  last  remark, 
says  as  much. 

"Per,  Mistrust  not  him,  but  try  him  when  thou  wilt: 

He  ie  her  father,  therefore  may  do  much." 

Thus  urged,  the  Messenger  announces  that  the  queen 
has  tied  him  by  oath  to  see  them  both  dispatched,  and 
he  proposes  that  they  aid  his  conscience,  save  him  labor, 
and  make  their  word  good  by  killing  themselves. 

**  Leir.  Affright  us  not  with  terror,  good  my  friend, 

Nor  strike  such  fear  into  our  aged  hearts. 
Play  not  the  cat,  which  dallieth  with  the  mouse, 
And  on  a  sudden  maketh  her  a  prey: 
But  if  thou  art  mark'd  for  the  man  of  death 
To  me  and  to  my  Damon,  tell  me  plain." 

The  Messenger  again  declares  that  he  was  sent  there  for 
the  express  purpose  of  slaying  Leir,  who  is  so  wicked  that 
his  own  children  seek  to  shorten  his  life.  The  old  king 
inquires  whether  he  came  from  France  with  that  purpose. 
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The  Messenger  affects  to  be  insulted  at  being  taken  for  a 
Frenchman,  and  demands  the  reason.  Because  his  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  has  offended  and  ill  treated,  is  queen  of 
France,  Leir  answers,  and  offers  in  case  Cordelia  does 
seek  revenge,  to  resign  his  life  willingly,  since  he  is 
unworthy  to  live.  The  murderer  replies  that  he  never 
heard  Cordelia's  name  before,  nor  has  he  ever  been  in 
France.     Then  he  counters  beautifully  on  Leir: 

"  But  thj  own  tongue  declares  that  thou  hast  been 
A  vile  old  wretch,  and  fuU  of  heinous  sin." 

This  charge  the  king  denies,  asserting  that  with  the  one 
exception  named,  he  is  "  in  true  peace  with  all  the  world." 
''  You  are  the  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven/*  is  the  quick 
retort.  The  Messenger  then  explains  that  Gbnorill  and 
Bagan  appointed  him  "  to  massacre  thee  here,''  and  con- 
tinues: 

"  Why  wouldst  thou  then  persuade  me  that  thou  art 
In  charity  with  all  the  world  but  now, 
When  thy  own  issue  hold  thee  in  such  hate 
That  they  haye  hired  me  to  abridge  thy  fate? 
Oh,  fle  upon  such  vile  dissembling  breath, 
That  would  deceive  even  at  the  point  of  death. 
Per.  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  but  a  dream? 

Jfeas.         Fear  nothing,  man,  thou  art  but  in  a  dream. 
And  thou  thalt  never  wake  untU  doomeday; 
By  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  have  slept  enough." 

Before  dying,  Leir  demands  some  proof  that  his  two 
elder  daughters  have  incited  his  murder.  The  Messenger 
swears  first  by  heaven  and  then  by  earth,  but  Leir  rejects 
both  proffered  oaths  on  the  ground  of  heaven  and  earth's 
oonmion  hatred  of  murderers. 

"  Meee.        Why  then,  by  hell,  and  all  the  devils  I  swear. 
Leir.         Swear  not  hy  keU;  for  thai  etande  gaping  wide, 
To  ewollow  thee,  and  if  thou  do  thie  deed, 

[Thunder  and  Lightning. 
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Meu.        I  would  that  word  were  in  his  belly  again. 
It  hath  frighted  me  even  to  the  very  heart; 
TMa  old  man  ia  9om0  atrong  magiotan: 
Hi8  words  have  tum'd  my  mind  from  this  exploit. 
Then  neither  heaven,  earth,  nor  hell  be  witness; 
But  let  this  paper  witness  for  them  all. 

[Shows  Gonorill's  letter. 
8haU  I  relent,  or  shall  I  prosecute? 
Shall  I  resolve,  or  were  I  best  recant? 
I  will  not  crack  my  credit  with  two  quests. 
To  whom  I  have  already  pass'd  my  word. 
Oh,  but  my  conscience  for  this  act  doth  tell, 
I  get  heaven's  hate,  earth's  soom,  and  pains  of  helL 

IThey  bless  iitomseloes.'* 

Perillus  exclaims  against  Loir's  "  viperous  generation," 
but  his  lord,  submitting  to  (Jod's  will,  declares  himself 
ready  for  the  stroke  and  forgives  his  executioner. 

'*  Meae.         But  I  am  not  prepared  for  to  strike." 

Leir  expresses  his  dying  wish  that  Perillus  shall  carry 
Cordelia  her  father's  blessing  with  his  request  for  for- 
giveness. 

''  Meaa,        Why,  he  must  go  along  with  you  to  heaven: 
It  were  not  good  you  should  go  aU  alone." 

King  Leir  says  that  such  event  will  come  in  due  course. 

"Meaa.        Nay,  presently,  to  bear  you  company. 

I  have  a  passport  for  him  in  my  pocket. 
Already  seal'd,  and  he  muat  needa  ride  poat. 

[Bhewa  a  bag  of  moneyj* 

There  is  further  parley  in  much  the  same  tone.  Leir 
and  Perillus  are  each  begging  him  to  spare  the  other's 
life,  while  the  murderer  in  the  highest  spirits  wittily 
turns  against  them  their  every  speech.  One  of  Loir's 
appeals  bears  a  sUght  resemblance  to  Clarence's  pathetic 
prayer  in. behalf  of  his  guiltless  wife  and  children: 
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"  Leir.  Friend,  thy  commiuion  is  to  deal  with  me, 

And  I  am  he  tJiat  hath  deaerved  aU: 

Yet  for  mj  sake,  and  as  thou  art  a  man. 
Spare  tJiia  my  friend,  that  hither  with  me  came: 
I  brought  him  forth,  whereas  he  had  not  been. 
But  for  good  will,  to  bear  me  company." 

The  Messenger,  after  Leir  has  kneeled  down  to  beg  the 
life  of  PerUlus  and  has  alluded  to  the  heavenly  reward 
to  be  obtained  by  the  merciful,  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  "  the  strength  of  their  persuasions  stirs  me  a  little." 
Perillus  now  makes  the  final  appeal,  summing  up  their 
case.  If  "fear  of  the  almighty  power"  can  move  him, 
they  have  said  enough.  If  he  seeks  more  gold,  they  have 
no  more  to  give.  But  considering  the  ever-haunting  hor- 
rors that  must  follow  such  a  crime,  to  conmiit  it  will  not 
profit  the  murderer: 

"  Think  this  again,  thai  they  whAch  voeuld  inoenae 
Thee  for  to  he  the  butcher  of  their  father. 
When  it  ia  done,  for  fear  it  ehould  he  hnoum. 
Would  make  a  means  to  rid  thee  from  the  world: 
Oh  then  art  thou  for  ever  tied  in  chains 
Of  everlasting  torments  to  endure. 
Even  in  the  hottest  hole  of  grisly  hell, 
Such  pains,  as  never  mortal  tongue  can  tell. 

[It  thunders.    He  quakes,  and  lets  fall  the  dagger 
newt  to  Perillus. 

Leir,  O,  heavens  be  thanked,  he  will  spare  my  friend. 

Now,  when  thou  wilt,  come  make  an  end  of  me. 

[He  lets  fall  the  other  dagger. 

Per.  Oh,  happy  sight!     He  means  to  save  my  lord. 

The  king  of  heaven  continue  this  good  mind. 

Leir.  Why  stay'st  thou  to  do  execution? 

Mess.        I  am  as  wilful  as  you  for  your  Ufe: 

I  will  not  do  it,  now  you  do  entreat  me. 

Per.  Ah,  now  I  see  thou  hast  some  spark  of  grace. 

Mess.  Beshrew  you  for  it,  you  have  put  it  in  me: 
The  parlousest  old  men,  that  e'er  I  heard. 
Well,  to  be  flat,  lai  not  meddle  with  you: 
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Here  I  found  7011,  and  here  111  leaye  you: 
If  any  ask  you  why  the  case  eo  standsT 
Say  that  your  tongue*  were  better  tluui^  your  hande. 

lEwit  MeeeengerJ' 

Thus  the  old  men  escape  assassination. 


Ill 

The  close  resemblance  in  situation  between  these  two 
scenes  just  summarized  may  best  be  brought  out^  I  believe, 
by  the  use  of  a  continuous  narrative  which  applies  equally 
to  both: — 

A  man  of  royal  birth  is  to  be  stabbed  to  death  by  a 
murderer  (or  murderers)  hired  for  the  purpose  by  one 
whose  fiendish  hatred  has  been  carefully  concealed  from 
the  intended  victim.  The  instigator  of  the  crime  warns 
the  agent  (or  agents)  beforehand  not  to  be  moved  by  the 
glib  tongue  of  the  condemned  man  (or  men).  The  mur- 
derer agrees  but  later  forgets  this  injunction.  The  mur- 
der scene  opens  with  the  victim  complaining  of  heaviness 
of  spirits,  and  before  long  he  falls  asleep.  During  his 
nap  (or  in  one  just  before  it)  he  has  a  vision  symbolizing 
what  is  to  take  place,  and  revealing  the  principal  in  the 
murder  that  is  planned  for  him.  He  relates  this  dream 
in  detail  to  a  sympathetic  companion,  stating  that  he 
trembled  with  fear  at  his  awakening. 

While  the  condemned  man  sleeps,  the  murderer  enters, 
comments  on  his  opportunity  to  stab  the  sleeper,  but 
decides  to  speak  with  him  before  slaying  him.  The  vic- 
tim rouses  himself,  and  the  assassin  announces  his  purpose 
in  plain  language.  Then  begins  a  long  discussion,  the 
victim  rebuking  the  ruffian  for  threats  of  violence,  and 
receiving  the  information  that  the  command  to  kill  comes 
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from  royalty.  Further  pleas  draw  counter-charges  from 
the  murderer^  who  asserts  that  the  victim  is  getting  a 
just  reward  for  his  past  wickedness.  The  victim  more- 
over claims  to  possess  influence  with  a  certain  royal  per- 
sonage close  akin  to  him^  but  is  amazed  on  making  such 
statement  to  learn  not  only  that  this  personage  hates  him^ 
but  that  he  is  actually  the  principal  in  this  crime.  The 
victim  has  believed  that  an  innocent  brother  (or  sister) 
of  the  guilty  person  was  responsible  for  it.  He  next 
attempts  to  move  the  villain's  compassion  by  appeal  to 
his  fear  of  divine  wrath,  and  in  the  effort  partially  suc- 
ceeds. He  also  mentions  the  danger  that  the  principal 
may  later  murder  his  agent  in  order  to  conceal  the  crime. 
The  result  of  these  appeals  is  to  make  the  murderer  (or 
one  of  the  murderers)  relent. 

^ow  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  whole  object 
of  this  summary  is  not  to  present  a  complete  outline  of 
either  scene  imder  discussion.  Differences  between  these 
scenes  in  the  number  of  murderers,  number  of  victims, 
background,  general  effect,  den(mement,  and  specific  details 
have  been  purposely  left  out  of  account,  in  order  to  make 
the  resemblance  as  clear  as  possible.  And  when  these 
differences  are  once  brushed  aside,  the  residuum,  in  my 
opinion,  presents  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the  re- 
spective scenes — an  analogy  which  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
plained as  fortuitous,  or  as  due  to  literary  and  dramatic 
conventions. 

Yet  if  one  of  these  plays  is  indebted  to  the  other  for 
so  many  details  of  situation,  we  should  expect  to  find 
further  and  more  convincing  evidence  in  verbal  parallels 
between  them.     That  such  is  the  case  will  be  seen  below: 
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Knra  Jjesr. 


"  But,    sin,    he   iuddeit   4n   the     "  And  then  proceed  to  ecoeouUon 

eweoution, 
Withal   obdurate,   do   not   hear 

him  plead; 
Far   Clarence   ie   toeU  epoken.*' 

(1,  3,  346^.) 
*'  We  go  to  use  our  hande  <md  not 

our  tongues,'*     (i,  3,  352.) 


But  see  thou  faint  not;  for  ihey 
iioiU  epeak  fair,"  {iv,  5, 
52-3.) 


''01  I  have  pass'd  a  mieerable 

night, 
8b   fuU   of   fearful   dreame,   of 

ugly  Bights."     (I,  4,  2-3.) 
**  What    woe    your    dream,    my 

lord?    I  pray  you,  tell  me," 
(I,  4,  8.) 
"I  tremhUng  icak^d  and  for  a 

season  after 
Gould  not  believe  but  that  I  was 

in  heU."     (I,  4,  61-2.) 
"  Clar,    Keeper,  I  prithee,  eit  by 

me  a  while. 
My  eoul  ia  heavy,  and  I  flun 

toould  Bleep, 
Keep,    I    ioiU,    my    lord.    God 

give  your  Qraoe  good  rest! 

[Clarence  aleepe,^  " 

(I,  4,  73-5.) 
"2  Murd,    What,  ehaU  toe  etab 

him  as  he  sleeps? 

1  Murd,    No;    hell    say    'twas 

done     ooioardly,     when     he 
wakes. 

2  Murd,    Why,    he   shall   never 

toake  until  the  great  judge- 
ment-day,"    (I,  4,  101-6.) 
"  1  Murd,    I  thought  thou  hadst 
been  resolute. 


"Say   that   your   tongues   were 

better  than  your  hands," 
(IV,  7,  306.) 
"I  had  a  short  nap,  but  so  full 

of  dread. 
As  much  amazeth  me  to  think 

thereof."     (iv,  7,  42-3.) 
"/  pray,  my  lord,  what  was  the 

effect  of  it   [the  dream]?" 
(IV,  7,  48.) 
"  And  with  the  fear  of  this  I  did 

awake, 
And  yet  for  fear  my  feeble  joints 

do  quake."     (iv,  7,  63-4.) 
Per,    PU  sit  and  pray  with  you 

for  company; 
Tet  was  I  ne^er  so  heavy  in  my 

life.      [They    fall    both    a- 

sleep,}"     (IV,  7,   18-9.) 


'  Now  could  I  stab  them  bravely 
while  they  sleep," 

{TV,  7,  31.) 


"Thou  sTiaZt  never  wake  until 
doomsday."  "^     (iv,  7,  176.) 


^  Cf.  a  later  allusion  to  this  scene  (v,  K),  93) : 

"But  never  wake  more  till  the  latter  day," 
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2  Murd.  So  I  am,  to  let  him 
live."     (I,  4,   116-7). 

''  2  Murd.    What  9haU  u>e  do? 

Olar.  Relent,  and  fave  your 
aoula."     (I,  4,  263.) 


Kino  Leql 

**I  am  a$  ioUful  as  you  for  your 
Ufe."     (IV,  7,  298.) 

"  Meas.    Shall  I  relent,  or  shall 
I  prosecute!"     (iv,  7,  199.) 


But  granting  that  the  scene  in  Leir  is  the  source  of 
Shakespeare's  scene,  we  might  expect  to  find  echoes  of  its 
lines  in  other  parts  of  Richard  the  Third,  for  it  is  likely 
that  Shakespeare  would  consciously  or  unconsciously  fol- 
low its  phrasing  elsewhere  than  in  this  particular  scene. 
Such  parallels  are  to  be  found  in  earlier  scenes  of  Richard 
the  Third. 


RiCHABD   THE   TmSD. 

'Till  Qeorge  he  pack'd  with 
poat-horae  up  to  heaven." 
(I,  1,  146.) 


''Either   heaven   with  lightning 
etrike  the  murderer  dead. 

Or  earth  gape  open  wide  and  eat 
him  quick/ 

As   thou  doat  awailow  up  this 
good  king's  blood. 

Which  his  ^Z^govem'd  arm  hath 
butchered."     (i,  2,  64-7.) 


KofQ  Leib. 

"Why,  he  must  go  along  with 

you  to  heaven; 

I  have  a  passport  for  him  in  my 

pocket. 
Already  seal'd,  and  he  muat  needs 

ride  poat" 

(IV,  7,  231,  237-8.) 
"  Leir,    Swear  not  by  heaven,  for 

fear  of  punishment: 
The  heavens  are  guiltless  of  such 

heinous  acts. 
Meaa.    I    swear    by    earth,   th& 

mother  of  us  all. 
Leir,    Swear  not  by  earth:   for 

she  abhors  to  bear 
Such  bastards  as  are  murderere 

of  her  sons. 
Meaa,    Why  then,  by  hell,  and 

all  the  devils  I  swear. 
Leir,    Swear   not   by   hell;   for 

that  stands  gaping  wide. 
To  atoallow  thee,  and  if  thou  do 

this    deed.      [Thunder    and 

Lightning.'\  " 

(IV,  7,  186-92.) 
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"Anne.    O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,      " Leir,    For  I  am  in  true  peace 

and  virtuous!  with  all  the  world. 

Olou,    The  fitter  far  the  King  of     Mesa,    You  are  the  fitter  for  the 
heaven,  that  hath  him.  King  of  heaven" 

(IV,  7,  162-3.) 
Anne.    He  is  in  heaven,  where  "  to  send  us  both  to  heaven, 

thou     slialt     never     come,"      Where,   as   I    think,    you   never 
(I,  2,  104-6.)  mean  to  come" 

(V,  10,  87-8,  alluding  to  iv,  7.) 

The  closest  of  all  these  parallels  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  the  last  passage  cited  from  Richard  the  Third, 
where  the  exact  words,  "  the  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven./' 
as  well  as  the  taunt  conveyed  in  them,  appear  to  have 
been  borrowed  without  change.  But  in  this  connection  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  reading  adopted  here  is  that  of 
the  Quartos  of  Richard,  while  the  Folio  reading  of  the 
same  line,  "  The  better  for  the  King  of  heaven,"  is  the 
one  adopted  by  Neilson  and  generally  preferred  to-day. 
Delius,^  upholding  the  Folio  as  the  original  and  authori- 
tative text,  thought  the  word  fitter  due  to  an  anonymous 
corrector,  who  in  making  the  change  from  better,  "  antici- 
pirt  und  schwacht  zugleich  durch  diese  Tautologie  einen 
Gedanken,  den  Gloster  erst  in  der  nachtsten  Rede  aussert : 
*  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth.'  "  But  the  fact 
that  the  Quarto  phrasing  either  preserves  a  quotation,  or 
is  itself  quoted,  in  a  contemporary  play,  indicates  that 
the  line  originally  took  that  form. 

The  two  brief  citations  from  King  Leir,  Act  V,  Scene 
10,  occur  in  a  passage  where  the  incidents  of  Act  IV, 

'  Shakespeare  Jahrbuch,  vn,  p.  158.  Perrett,  op.  cit.,  p.  144,  though 
he  notes  the  parallel  from  Leir,  is  apparently  ignorant  of  the  Quarto 
reading;  for  it  would  strengthen  his  cause  much  more  than  does  the 
Folio,  which  he  quotes. 
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Scene  7,  are  specifically  referred  to  by  the  intended  vic- 
tims of  the  Messenger,  so  that  it  is 'not  unfair  to  adduce 
these  lines  in  connection  with  the  "  murder  scene." 

One  more  situation  in  Richard  the  Third  may  be  al- 
luded to  in  passing.  It  occurs  in  Act  I,  Scene  2,  where 
Gloucester  wooes  Anne  over  her  father-in-law's  body,  the 
very  scene  that  furnished  our  last  parallels.  Gloucester 
in  this  scene  kneels  down,  bares  his  breast,  gives  Anne  his 
sword,  and  begs  her  to  strike  him  with  it.  When  in  the 
quaint  language  of  the  stage  direction,  ''She  falls  the 
sword,"  we  have  reproduced  what  must  have  been  to  an 
Elizabethan  audience  the  most  dramatic  moment  in  the 
Leir  scene. 

.IV 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  so  show  some  definite 
connection  between  the  respective  scenes  in  the  two  dra- 
mas, and  the  resemblances  are  of  such  nature  that  one 
would  believe  them  to  be  due  to  conscious  imitation  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  There  remains  the  problem  whether 
the  imitator  really  was  Shakespeare  or  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Leir, 

Though  the  case,  as  I  see  it  now,  does  not  admit  of 
definite  proof,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  points  to  Shake- 
speare as  the  borrower.  For,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
afterwards  borrowed  from  King  Leir  in  writing  his  own 
tragedy  of  the  same  name,  has  been  proved  beyond  all 
question.  The  Kent-Perillus,  Oswald-Messenger  likenesses 
in  character,  the  recognition  scenes  in  the  two  plays, 
various  turns  of  expression,  and  bits  of  stage  business 
have  convinced  every  careful  reader  not  only  that  Shake- 
speare knew  well  the  earlier  play  when,  about  1605,  he 
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wrote  his  King  Lear,  but  that  he  was  qxiick  to  act  on 
every  hint  that  it  offered  him  for  the  development  of  a 
great  drama.  Then  is  it  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
he  became  first  acquainted  with  the  Leir  some  ten  years 
earlier  than  this  time,  in  1594,  when,  as  we  gather  from 
Henslowe's  Diary,  it  was  a  popular  play  on  the  London 
stage,  and  when,  as  the  Stationer's  Register  says,  it 
was  entered  for  publication? 

Furthermore,  the  Leir,  though  perhaps  published  later, 
seems  from  external  evidence  to  have  preceded  the  Richard 
in  composition.  Mr.  W.  W.  Greg  has  recently  pointed 
out  ^  that  Henslowe  did  not  mark  the  Leir  as  new  in 
April,  1594.  Mr.  Greg  thinks  it  may  well  date  "  from 
before  the  plague  of  1592-3."  But  the  Richard  the  Third 
is  usually  dated  1594,  certainly  not  earlier  than  1593. 

The  very  nature  of  the  resembling  lines  and  situations 
f  umisheis  evidence,  to  my  mind  still  more  convincing,  that 
Leir  is  the  source  and  not  the  echo  of  Shakespeare.  I 
cannot  fully  concur  with  Dr.  Perrett  in  his  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  scene  in  Leir  as  "  longdrawn  dull- 
ness," because  I  believe  that  the  extremely  nimble  wit 
of  the  Messenger  time  and  time  again  relieves  the  mono- 
tony of  the  old  men's  speeches.  But  much  of  the  scene 
is  pure  melodrama  of  a  cheap  kind.  Now  in  Richard 
the  situation  is  wonderfully  real,  the  pathos  is  tender, 
and  the  grim  humor  of  the  two  murderers  is  so  keyed 
down  that  its  tone  only  adds  to  the  horror  of  the  total 
impression.  One  scene  is  crude,  feeble,  and  childlike; 
while  the  other  shows  the  grip  of  the  poet  as  well  as  the 
master  in  dramatic  technique.  For  example,  Leir  and 
Perillus  in  the  anonymous  play  show  no  essential  differ- 

'In  reviewing  Lee's  edition  of  King  Leir,  Modem  Language  Re- 
view, V,  p.  516. 
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ence  in  character,  except  that  one  has  dau^ters  and  the 
other  has  not.  The  murderer  in  the  same  play  is  fond 
of  uttering  long  ^^  asides/'  so  that  the  audience  may  see 
that  he  is  moved  by  two  contrary  impulses.  When  we 
find  in  Shakespeare  one  victim,  but  two  murderers,  one 
of  whom  vacillates  while  the  other  remains  firm,  we  are 
convinced  that  this  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  author  of  Leir,  who  evidently  has 
l9ome  knowledge  of  stagecraft,  of  character  creation,  and 
of  dramatic  structure,  could  have  found  so  good  a  scene, 
and  in  reproducing  botched  it  so  badly. 

But  if  Shakespeare  is  the  borrower  and  not  the  lender, 
he  is  doing  here  only  what  we  know  that  he  does  elsewhere. 
For  instance,  in  transforming  Arthur  Brooke's  poem  into 
his  drama  of  Borneo  and  Juliet,  he  accepts  each  lurking 
hint  as  to  the  character  of  Mercutio  and  of  the  Nurse,  the 
interest  of  Friar  Laurence  in  herbs,  the  picture  of 
the  Apothecary's  shop  visited  by  Bomeo;  and  as  imagi- 
nation bodies  forth  the  form  of  things  unknown,  his  pen 
turns  them  to  shapes.  This  accords  with  his  practice  in 
all  other  plays  where  modem  criticism  can  trace  his  steps. 
The  difference  between  the  colorless  vision  seen  by  old 
Leir,  and  the  dream  described  by  Clarence — ^Hunter  terms 
it  "the  highest  triumph  of  the  poet's  art" — is  typical, 
I  should  say,  of  the  contrast  between  Shakespeare  and  his 
sources.  In  many  of  the  verbal  parallels  noted,  the 
crispness  of  Shakespeare's  phrases,  the  deftness  of  his 
touch,  as  compared  with  the  slow,  regular  cadence  of  the 
anonymous  playwright,  unmistakably  suggests  pioneer 
work  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

Finally,  supposing  that  we  pass  from  Richard  to  Leir, 
we  discover  not  the  same  kind  of  borrowing  as  the  author 
of  Leir  is  known  to  have  practised  with  other  sources. 
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Here  we  are  on  certain  ground.  Dr.  Perrett  presents 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  Leir  has  three  different 
sources — ^the  poetical  versions  of  the  same  story  by  Hig- 
gins,  Warner,  and  Spenser.  In  each  case  the  borrowing 
of  words  and  phrases  is  open  and,  judged  by  modem 
standards,  shameless.  But  one  is  surprised  to  find  in  this 
instance  so  many  ideas  borrowed,  with  comparatively  so 
few  words.  If  Shakespeare  provided  one  more  source  for 
this  early  playwright,  the  latter  has  employed  imusual 
precautions  to  hide  his  pilfering. 


If  it  is  true  that  Richard  the  Third  is  not  the  source 
of  the  long  scene  in  King  Leir,  where  did  this  early  play- 
wright get  the  suggestion  for  his  scene?  Dr.  Perrett 
shows  that  he  was  following  a  hint  in  Warner's  Albion's 
England,  in  having  the  old  king's  daughters  attempt  to 
take  their  father's  life.  But  this  explanation  does  not 
begin  to  account  for  the  details  of  the  carefully  worked  out 
situation. 

Several  incidents  in  the  scene  are  odd.  The  hired 
assassin  comes  in  broad  daylight,  but  finds  his  victims 
aslee'p.  Then  he  deliberately  rejects  this  fine  opportunity 
to  carry  out  his  purpose  and  awaits  their  waking.  When 
they  are  wide  awake,  the  murderer  frankly  avows  his 
intentions,  gives  the  name  of  his  employer,  and  argues 
for  some  time  the  justice  of  his  conduct.  Yet  with  all 
his  boldness  he  is  frightened  away  from  his  deed  by  Leir's 
mention  of  hell  and  the  certainty  of  eternal  punishment 
for  such  a  crime  as  he  is  about  to  commit.  His  sudden 
change  of  heart  seems  to  surprise  him,  and  he  can  account 
for  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  Leir  "  is  some  strong 
magician.'^ 
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This  last  phrase  may  give  us  a  clue.  Was  the  author 
not  thinking  of  some  story  connected  with  a  "strong 
magician,"  where  an  attempted  assassination  was  frus- 
trated much  in  the  manner  just  outlined?  Such  condi- 
tions are  met  with  in  one  of  the  stories  told  of  Friar 
Bacon  in  The  Famous  Historie  of  Fryer  Bacon,  the  source 
of  Greene's  play,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay.  This 
account  is  headed  "  How  Vandermast,  for  the  disgrace 
that  he  had  received  by  Fryer  Bacon  sent  a  souldier  to 
kill  him;  and  how  Fryer  Bacon  escaped  killing,  and 
turned  the  souldier  from  an  Atheist  to  be  a  good  Chris- 
tian.'' ^     The  story  follows  verbatim: — 

"  Fryer  Bacon  sitting  one  day  in  his  sftudy,  looked  over 
all  the  dangers  that  were  to  happen  to  him  that  moneth, 
there  found  he,  that  in  the  second  week  of  the  moneth 
between  sunne  rising  and  setting,  there  was  a  great  dan- 
ger to  fall  on  him,  which  without  great  care  of  prevention 
take  [sic']  away  his  life.  This  danger  which  he  did  fore- 
see, was  caused  by  the  Germane  coniurer  Vandermast,  for 
he  vowed  a  revenge  for  the  disgrace  that  he  had  received. 
To  execute  the  same,  hee  hyred  a  Walloon  soiddier,  and 
gave  him  one  hundred  crownes  to  do  the  same,  fifty  before- 
hand, and  fifty  when  hee  had  killed  him. 

"  Fryer  Bacon,  to  save  himselfe  from  this  danger  that 
was  like  to  happen  to  him,  would  alwayes  when  that  he 
read,  hold  a  ball  of  brasse  in  his  hand,  and  under  that , 
ball  would  he  set  a  basan  of  brasse,  that  if  hee  did  chance 
to  sleepe  in  his  reading,  the  fall  of  the  ball  out  of  his 
hand  into  the  bason,  might  wake  him.  Being  one  day  in 
his  study  in  this  manner,  and  asleepe,  the  Walloon 
souldier  was  got  in  to  him,  and  had  drawne  his  sword 

*  Given  in  Thome's  E<irly  English  Prose  Romances,  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition,  Early  Novelists,  ed.  E.  A.  Baker,  London,  pp. 
311-2. 
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to  kill  him:  but  as  he  was  ready  for  to  strikey  downe  fell 
the  ball  out  of  Fryer  BaconV  hand,  and  waked  him.  Hee 
seeing  the  souldier  stand  there  with  a  sword  drawne,  asked 
him  what  hee  was  ?  and  wherefore  hee  came  there  in  that 
manner  }  The  souldier  boldly  answered  him  thus :  I  am 
a  Walloon,  and  a  souldier,  and  more  then  this,  a  villaine: 
I  am  come  hither,  because  I  was  sent ;  I  was  sent,  because 
I  was  hyred;  I  was  hyred,  because  I  durst  do  it:  the 
thing  I  should  doe,  is  not  done:  the  thing  to  be  done,  is 
to  kill  thee:  thus  have  you  heard  what  I  am  and  why 
I  came.  Fryer  Bacon  wondered  at  this  man's  resolution ; 
then  asked  hee  of  hym,  who  set  him  on  worke  to  bee  a 
murderer  ?  Hee  boldly  told  him,  Vandermast  the  Gterman 
coniurer:  Fryer  Bacon  then  asked  him  what  religion  he 
was  of  ?  He  answered,  of  that  which  many  doe  prof  esse, 
the  chief  principles  of  which  were  these:  to  goe  to  an 
ale-house,  and  to  a  church  with  one  devotion,  to  absteine 
from  evil  for  want  of  action,  and  to  doe  good  against  their 
wills.  It  is  a  good  profession  for  a  devil  (said  Fryer 
Bacon).  Doest  thou  believe  hell?  I  believe  no  such 
thing,  answered  the  souldier.  Then  I  will  shew  thee  the 
contrary,  said  the  Fryer:  and  presently  raised  the  ghost 
of  lulian  the  Apostate,  who  came  up  with  his  body  burn- 
ing, and  so  full  of  wounds,  that  it  almost  did  affright  the 
souldier  out  of  his  wits.  Then  Bacon  did  command  this 
spirit  to  speake,  and  to  shew  what  hee  was,  and  wherefore 
hee  was  thus  tormented?  Then  spake  hee  to  it  in  this 
manner:  I  sometimes  was  a  Eoman  emperor:  some  count 
greatnesse  a  happinesse:  I  had  happinesse  beyond  my 
empire,  had  I  kept  that,  I  had  beene  a  happy  man :  would 
I  had  lost  my  empire  when  I  lost  that  I  was  a  Christian, 
that  was  my  happiness ;  but  my  selfe  love  and  pride  made 
me  to  fall  from  it;  for  which  I  now  am  punished  with 
never  ceasing  torments,  which  I  must  still  endure:  the  like 
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which  I  enioy  is  now  prepared  for  imbeleeving  wretches 
like  myself,  so  vanished  he  away* 

"  All  this  while  the  eouldier  stood  quaking,  and  sweat 
as  he  had  felt  the  torments  himself e;  and  falling  downe 
on  his  knees  desired  Fryer  Bacon  to  instruct  him  in  a 
better  course  of  life,  than  he  had  yet  gone  in.  Fryer 
Bacon  told  him,  that  he  should  not  want  his  helpe  in 
anything,  which  he  performed,  instructing  him  better: 
then  gave  he  him  money,  and  sent  him  to  the  warres  of 
the  holy  land,  where  he  was  slain." 

What  makes  one  hesitate  to  declare  this  the  source  of 
the  KxTig  Leir  scene  is  that  only  the  suggestion  of  the 
situation  is  to  be  found  in  it,  and  the  verbal  parallels  are 
not  numerous.  Yet  with  the  italicized  phrases  above,  com- 
pare Leir,  "  Mess.  But  I  am  not  prepared  for  to  strike  " ; 
"  It  hath  frighted  me  even  to  the  very  heart,^^  speaking  of 
Leir's  talk  of  hell ;  "  for  ever  tied  in  chains  Of  everlasting 
torments  to  endure  " ;  and  the  stage  direction,  "  He  quakes, 
and  lets  fall  the  dagger."  Evidence  of  indebtedness  here 
may  not  be  convincing,  but  it  is  at  least  worth  making 
note  of.  To  the  scene  of  Clarence's  murder,  however,  the 
resemblance  of  this  tale  is  not  at  all  close. 

Summing  up  now  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
what  has  been  brought  out  in  this  article,  I  would  say, 
first,  that  there  is  some  close  connection  between  the  two 
scenes  under  discussion;  second,  that  the  probability  is 
that  Shakespeare  is  the  borrower  and  not  the  source; 
third,  that  the  Historic  of  Fryer  Bacon  may  have  served 
as  the  inspiration  of  the  Leir  scene,  though  this  is  not  es- 
tablished. Whatever  the  conclusions,  the  bearing  of  this 
matter  on  the  date  and  even  the  text  of  Richard  the  Third 
is,  I  think,  obvious. 

BoBEBT  Adoeb  Law. 
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Vm.— STUDIES  IN  THE  EPIC  POEM  OODEFROI 
DE  BOUILLON 


The  Corebction  op  Some  Misinteepbetations 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  two  well-known 
passages  in  the  Old  French  epic  poem,  Godefroi  de 
Bouillon,  which  have  been  often  cited,  and  quite  fre- 
quently used  as  the  strongest  support  of  an  accepted 
statement  about  customs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  yet  in  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  called  attention  to  certain 
misinterpretations  and  the  consequent  very  different  bear- 
ing of  the  text. 

One  of  these  passages  is  to  be  found  where  the  Countess 
Ida  goes  to  mass,  leaving  in  care  of  a  servant  her  three 
small  sons  whom,  in  imitation  of  her  mother,  she  nurses 
herself.  One  of  them  awakes  and  cries,  and  an  attendant, 
to  appease  it,  gives  it  the  breast.  The  Countess  returns, 
discovers  this,  and  in  great  anger  seizes  the  child  and 
forces  it  to  disgorge  the  milk  it  has  swallowed.  With  one 
exception  the  commentators  seem  to  have  held  that  this 
child  was  Godfrey.*  H.  Pigeonneau,  while  treating,  in 
Le  Cycle  de  la  Croisade,^  a  manuscript  different  from  the 
text  published  by  Hippeau,  speaks  of  the  scene  as  re- 

^  Cited  by  L^n  Gautier  in  La  ChevcUerie,  p.  119;  P.  Paris  in  the 
Hist,  Litt,  de  la  France,  vol.  22,  p.  397;  Alfred  Franklin  in  La  Vie 
Priv4ed* Autrefois,  vol.  19,  p.  27.  The  incident  even  found  its  way 
into  history,  being  ascribed  to  Queen  Blanche  and  her  son  Louis  IX 
by  H.  Martin  in  his  Hist,  de  la  France,  vol.  4,  p.  134  (4th  edition, 
1867). 

•P.  133. 
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f erring  to  Baldwin,  the  youngest  brother,  without  however 
calling  attention  to  this  variation  from  the  general  inter- 
pretation. But  Pigeonneau,  although  warranted  by  that 
particular  manuscript,  does  no  more  than  correct  one 
mistake  by  another.  The  son  who  really  figures  in  the 
event,  as  will,  I  trust,  be  shown,  was  neither  Godfrey 
nor  Baldwin,  but  Eustace. 

The  other  passage  which  has  been  given  historical  im- 
portance, is  closely  connected  with  the  scene  just  men- 
tioned and  depends  upon  it  for  its  proper  interpretation. 
This  passage  states  that  the  Countess  Ida  nursed  all  three 
of  her  sons,  that  none  of  them  was  nursed  by  any  other 
woman,  and  that  everyone  talked  and  wondered  because 
ehe  did  this.  This  passage  has  always  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  for  the  claim  that  it  was 
exceptional  in  France  in  the  12  th  century  for  mothers  of 
noble  family  to  nurse  their  own  children ;  ^  and,  as  it  has 
always  been  interpreted,  such  would  certainly  seem  to  be 
the  opinion  of  its  author.  However,  I  think  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  statement  entirely  different  from  the  one 
universally  understood  is  to  be  found  here;  the  writer  in 
reality  declares  that  the  Countess  was  nursing  all  three 
of  her  sons  at  the  same  time — ^ihey  were  all  bom  in  a 
period  of  two  and  one-half  years — and  consequently  the 
surprise  of  everyone  is  easily  understood.  A  case  of  this 
kind  would  excite  comment  at  any  period. 

The  following  passages  taken  from  Oodefroi  de  Bouillon 
edited  by  Hippeau  will  show  the  reasons  for  the  interpre- 

'  statements  to  this  effect  are  found  in  the  first  three  authors 
mentioned  in  the  note  above  and  have  been  generally  accepted.  For 
example  P.  Paris  says:  ''On  voit  id  que  lea  femmes  de  haut  rang 
avaient  renonc6,  dte  la  fin  du  Xlle  si^le,  k  Tusage  d'allaiter  elles- 
mtaies  leors  enfants.  La  comttrase  Ida  est  grandement  loute  de 
n'avoir  pas  voulu  suivre  leur  exemple." 
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tations  proposed  here.  On  account  of  their  length  only  a 
few  of  the  several  that  might  be  given  are  quoted.  In  the 
first  passage  the  Countess  Ida  is  predicting  to  her  husband 
the  future  of  the  three  sons  she  is  to  bear  him : 

— Sire,  je  Pvob  dirai,  la  Dame  respond!, 
Nos  averons  .III.  flex,  par  vert^  le  vos  di, 
Qui  moult  seront  vaillant,  corajox  et  hard!. 
Li  ainsn^  sera  quens,  si  oomme  est  establi; 
C'estra  11  mains  poissant  et  cil  de  menor  crL 
Et  11  autres  iert  dus,  si  con  trov4  Tai  chi, 
De  Bullion  en  Ardane,  qui  vos  vint  de  par  mi, 
Et  11  tiers  sera  prinches,  por  verity  le  di, 
IVune  loigtaine  terre  que  tienent  Arrabi. 
Puis  ierent  cist  doi  roi,  ains  qu'U  soient  feni, 
De  la  sainte  chit^  oH  Jh^sus  mort  soffri, —  ^ 

It  is  especially  important  to  note  in  the  prophecy  just 
cited  the  part  concerning  the  eldest  son  who  is  to  be 
Eustace.  What  is  said  here,  "  That  he  will  be  the  least 
powerful  and  the  one  of  least  fame,"  is  strictly  true,  not 
only  in  the  poem  but,  as  is  known,  in  actual  history. 
He  was  a  very  imimportant  figure  in  the  crusade,  when 
compared  with  his  two  famous  brothers. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  given  above,  the  birth  of  the 
eldest  son  is  related: 

J.  fil  11  dona  Cil  qui  tot  puet  govemer, 
Qui  fu  de  tel  valor  com  orr^s  deviser; 

Witasses  ot  k  non,  si  le  flrent  nomer. 

L'enfant  ont  quis  norriches,  por  son  cors  govemer. 
Mais  ains  la  contesse  Yde  ne  le  pot  endurer, 
Qu'il  en  alaitast  Tune  por  lui  desnaturer: ' 

^Text  of  Hippeau,  vol.  2,  w.  533-643.  Bib.  nat.  fonds  francais, 
MS.  no.  1621  (formerly  7628).  Cited  by  Gautier  and  Franklin  in 
note  given  above. 

«  Vol.  2,  w.  678-589. 
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We  have  in  this  passage  the  first  mention  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Conntess  on  nursing,  in  which,  it  has  been  noted, 
she  was  only  foUowing  the  example  of  her  mother.*  It 
is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  no  surprise  over  her  decision 
to  nurse  her  own  son  is  expressed  here,  where  there  is 
but  one  son. 

A  few  lines  below  is  found  the  next  important  passage: 

£t  Tautre  mois  aprte/  oe  troTOius  nos  lisant, 

Engenra  Godefroy  le  hardi  combatant, 

Qui  puis  porta  oorone  d'or  fin  reflamboiant. 

Ne  8ai  que  voa  alasse  de  chascun  aoontant; 

Cbe  trovonB  en  Pistoire,  qui  pas  ne  vait  mentant, 

En  .n.  ana  et  demi  fiiient  n^  li  enfant, 

Dont  jo  TO  oonterai  dte  ichi  en  avant. 

To8  lee  norri  la  dame,  par  le  mien  esciant, 

Ainc  nus  d'ax  n'alaita  ne  moiller  ne  soignant. 

Moult  en  parloient  dame  et  borjois  et  serjant; 

Et  li  bona  quena  Witaaaee  a'en  vait  moult  merreillant. 

Tant  a  norri  la  dame  toa  .m.  lea  demoiaax, 

Que  Tainanfia  ot  .II.  ana'  Witaaaea  li  plua  grana;  * 

*  It  aeema  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Counteaa  Ida'a  nuraing  her  own  children,  about  which  ao  much  haa 
been  aaid  in  the  paat,  ia  made  in  theae  poema  a  part  of  a  family 
tradition.  Before  the  birth  of  Ida  her  mother  received  inatructiona 
from  an  angel  to  baptixe  her  aa  aoon  aa  ahe  ahould  be  bom,  before 
feeding  her,  and  to  nurse  her  from  her  own  breaat  only. 

*  The  time  indicated  here  ia  perhapa  a  little  leaa  than  two  montha 
later  than  that  of  the  preceding  paaaage.  The  only  period  that  ia 
not  definitely  given  ia  the  length  of  time  after  child-birth  before 
the  formal  ceremony  of  the  mother'a  attendance  at  church  took 
place.    For  thia  period  aee  the  following  paaaage: 

.XIX.  joura  ou  vint  treatouz  paaaes 
Voldrai  jeair  et  puia  a  meaae  aler 
Selonc  I'uzaige  de  la  creatiente, 
Que  li  miena  oora  n'en  aoit  point  encombrez. 

iJourdam  de  Blaivea,  w.  2356-9.) 

'The  printed  text  and  the  manuscript  on  which  it  is  based  both 
have  two  years,  but  the  context  as  well  as  the  agreement  of  the 
other  MSB.  show  that  this  is  a  mistake  for  three. 

*Vol.  2,  w.  632-644. 
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In  this  passage,  Gbdfrey  is  mentioned  as  the  second 
son,  and  here  it  is  that  surprise  is  expressed  because 
the  mother  nursed  her  children.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  so  far  as  the  language  goes,  she  might 
very  well  be  nursing  them  all  at  the  same  time.  This 
is,  in  fact,  strongly  indicated  by  the  language  used  here 
and  on  the  following  pages,  where  the  author  repeats, 
two  or  three  times,  that  they  were  all  nursed  until 
Eustace,  the  eldest,  was  three  and  one-half  years  old,^  etc. 
If  he  meant  that  they  were  all  nursed  in  succession,  why 
should  he  regularly  measure  the  time  by  the  age  of  the 
eldest?  However,  the  decisive  passage  on  this  point  is 
found  in  the  following  lines : 

Onques  la  contesse  Yde,  qui  tant  fat  prox  et  bele, 
Una  seus  de  see  trois  flex,  par  nisune  querele, 
Ne  laissa  alaitier  k  feme  n'&  anoelle; 
Ains  les  norri  la  dame  tos  trois  k  sa  mamele. 

I.  jor  vait  olr  messe  la  dame  &  sa  ohapele; 
Ses  .III.  fiex  commanda  une  soie  pucele; 
Li  .1.  d'ax  s'esveilla,  forment  crie  et  herle; 
Cele  qui  les  gardoit  apiele  une  dansele, 
L'enfant  fist  alaitier  et  puis  ci  la  chisele, 
Ne  quida  que  sa  mere  en  sust  une  cenele. 
Miex  Yolsist  puis  le  jor  qu'elle  fust  &  Nivele. 
Quant  la  comtesse  vint,  la  chambriere  apele. 
"Di  ya  por  c'a  cist  enfes  moillle  sa  maissele?" 
''  Dame,  or  s'esveilla,  moult  menoit  grant  haele, 
Je  rfis  bien  alaiter  &  une  damoisele." 
Quant  la  comtesse  Tot,  tot  li  cuers  11  cancele; 

*       Tant  furent  11  enfant  amende  et  th^i, 
Witasses  li  ainsn^  ot  .III.  ana  et  demi; 

(Vol.  2,  w.  667-8.) 
Tant  les  norri  la  dame  ne  I'mescr^^s  vos  mie, 
Que  Bauduins  li  enfes,  qui  ot  tel  seig^orie, 
Ot  VIII  ans  acomplis,  la  letre  le  nos  crie, 
Ce  estoit  li  mainsn^  de  tote  la  maisnie. 

(Vol.  2,  w.  746-750). 
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De  la  dolor  qu'ele  ot  B'asist  Bor  une  sele; 
Moult  forment  li  sospire  li  cuers  sos  la  mamele. 
Quant  ele  volt  parler,  si  se  dama  meeele; 
Isnelement  sail,  d'ire  tote  canoele; 
A  Tenfant  est  com,  si  le  prist  par  I'aisselle. 

La  dame  prist  Tenlant  qui  la  char  avoit  tenre; 
Del  matalent  qu'ele  ot  fu  noire  comme  cendre; 
Dire  m'orrte  content,  se  le  volte  entendre. 
Desore  une  grant  table  a  fait  I'enfant  estendre 
Une  cuilte  porprine,  et  puis  fist  I'enfant  prendre. 
Seure  Ta  fait  roller,  puis  par  Tespaule  prendre, 
Son  lait  c'ot  alaiti^  li  ot  fait  moult  tost  rendre; 
Puis  en  fu  ^  to8  jors  ses  faia  et  sea  nana  menre. 
La  pucele  ert  plus  coie  que  en  yrer  calendre. 
La  dame  la  manache  moult  li  fera  cher  Tendre. 
Mais  ele  s'enfui  que  ne  I'osa  atendre. 
Anchois  passa  aoust  et  li  mois  de  setembre, 
C'osast  venir  &  cort  por  la  contesse  offendre. 
Moult  par  fu  la  contesse  sainte  et  de  bonne  foi; 
L'enfant  a  recouchi^  1&  oti  gisent  li  doi; 
Tant  I'alaita  la  dame  qu'ele  Ta  fait  tot  coi, 
De  son  mantel  hermin  furent  covert  tot  troi.^ 

Here  we  find  positive  proof,  so  far  as  this  text  is 
concerned,  that  the  nursing  scene  can  not  refer  to  either 
Gbdf  rey  or  Baldwin  but  must  apply  to  Eustace.  The  line, 
"  Then  because  of  that  his  deeds  and  fame  were  always 
less,''  can  refer  only  to  Eustace,  mentioned  before  as 
destined  to  be  "  the  one  least  powerful  and  of  the  least 
fame."  And  since  the  three  sons  are  all  present  in  this 
scene  and  it  is  Eustace,  the  eldest,  who  is  nursed  here  by 
another  woman  and  later  by  his  mother,  we  can  safely 
assert  that  they  were  all  being  nursed  at  the  same  time. 
The  language,  then,  where  the  author  says  that  "  they  were 
all  nursed  until  Eustace  was  three  years  old  "  immediately 
becomes  natural.  Moreover,  we  see  the  reason  why  no 
surprise  is  expressed  when  the  mother  first  decides  to 

*Vol.  2,  w.  685-722. 
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nurse  the  eldest  son,  and  why  it  is  expressed  where  she 
is  said  to  have  nursed  them  all.  The  surprise  is  not, 
as  every  one  has  taken  it,  that  she  should  nurse  her  own 
children,  but  that  she  should  nurse  them  all  at  once. 

So  much  for  the  published  text,  which  is  the  one  that 
has  usually  been  the  basis  for  comments  on  these  passages. 
Nevertheless,  the  matter  is  far  from  being  settled  finally 
by  this  text  alone.  Several  unpublished  manuscripts  of 
this  poem  are  known,  and  two  at  least  offer  a  version 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  one  published.  To  establish 
the  final  truth  or  falsity  of  our  interpretations,  the  readings 
from  these  other  manuscripts  are  very  essential.  It  has 
been  necessary,  then,  to  procure  a  number  of  passages 
from  the  most  important  of  these  manuscripts,  which, 
although  far  from  showing  the  question  so  simple  as  it 
appears  at  first  sight,  do  nevertheless  offer  means,  it  is 
believed,  for  its  final  settlement^' 

*I  wish  to  express  here  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Raymond  Weeks  of 
Colombia  University,  who  was  in  Europe  at  the  time  this  inTesti- 
gation  began,  and  who  examined  and  copied  for  me  a  large  number 
of  passages.  Later  the  several  hundred  lines  copied  by  Dr.  Weeks, 
which  formed  the  basis  originally  for  this  argument,  were  supple- 
mented by  photographic  copies  of  three  of  the  most  important  manu- 
scripts entire,  and  by  long  passages  from  others;  so  that  the  mate- 
rial is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  dassification  that  is 
made  in  this  paper.  Still  later,  after  this  paper  was  completed, 
I  was  able  in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland  to  compare  all  of 
the  MSB.  of  which  I  have  had  any  information.  This  comparison 
has  not  changed  the  classification  given  here  except  to  confirm  it 
more  fully.  However,  it  has  been  possible  to  place  in  the  classi- 
fication given  in  this  paper  three  other  mss.  of  which  the  readings, 
in  corroboration  of  those  classified  first,  were  quoted,  but  to  which 
it  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  assign  the  exact  weight  of  author- 
ity that  should  be  given,  through  lack  of  more  complete  information. 
Since  the  classification  of  these  mss.  has  only  confirmed  a  t^xt 
which  was,  it  is  believed,  already  well  substantiated,  it  has  not 
been  thought  worth  while  to  rewrite  the  paper.    The  additional 
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Before  I  consider  the  various  readings  of  importance, 
a  short  statement  about  each  of  the  manuscripts,  taken 
from  former  descriptions,  is  made  here  and  the  letters  are 
given  by  which  I  shall  designate  these  manuscripts  here- 
after.i 

A  (Bib.  nat.  fr.  12558;  formerly  Supplement  fr. 
540^'^).  The  date  of  this  ms.  is  placed  by  P.  Paris  in 
the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  It  offers  in  general 
very  good  readings  and  has  usually  been  held  to  contain 
the  earliest  version  in  any  of  the  mss.  The  date  of 
composition  of  the  original  seems  very  well  established  as 
somewhere  between  1160  and  1170,  several  references 
aiding  in  determining  that  period. 

jSp.  The  text  that  is  perhaps  next  in  importance  here 
is  found  in  a  translation  of  this  cycle,  contained  in  the 
Old  Spanish  compilation  called  La  Oran  Conquista  de 
Ultramar,  made,  it  is  generally  held,  near  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.  Gaston  Paris  in  the  Romania  has  pointed 
out  the  various  sources  of  this  compilation  and  noted  that 
its  version  of  the  Godfrey  branch  is  a  very  exact  transla- 
tion of  the  French  poem  as  it  is  found  in  A. 

importance  to  be  given  to  these  mss.  is,  moreover,  stated  in  a  note 
below.  It  is,  besides,  our  expectation  to  be  able  to  give  at  some 
time  an  edition  of  the  Godfrey  poem,  of  which  the  original  is  so 
inadequately  represented  by  the  manuscript  published  by  Hippeau. 
It  is  primarily  for  this  purpose,  rather  than  to  add  useless  support 
to  a  thesis  already  established,  that  we  have  endeavored  to  induda 
all  the  important  mss.  of  the  poem  in  our  classification. 

^  These  mss.  have  been  described  by  Pigeonneau  in  Le  Cycle  de  la 
Croistidey  by  Paulin  Paris  in  the  Manuaorita  Franoais  de  la  BibUo- 
tJUque  du  Roi  and  by  Leroux  de  Lincy  in  the  BihUoiMque  de 
V^cole  dee  Chartea,  The  lettering  given  here  is  entirely  arbitrary, 
as  it  was  adopted  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the 
manuscripts.  The  numbers,  which  in  one  or  two  instances  show 
slight  variations  from  those  given  by  the  writers  mentioned  above, 
are  in  accordance  with  the  latest  corrections  of  the  Biblioth^ue 
nationale. 
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S  (Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville  de  Beme,  No.  627).  This 
manuscript  has  been  described  by  A.  G.  Kriiger  in  Bo- 
mania,  1894,  who  says  that  it  is  the  oldest  and  offers 
the  earliest  version  of  any  of  the  known  mss.  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  Without  taking  up  here  the  statements  of 
Kriiger,  which  will  be  considered  at  length  elsewhere, 
I  may  say  that  S  offers  the  same  version  of  the  En- 
fances  Godefroi  as  A.^  Of  all  the  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions preserved,  then.  A,  8,  and  Sp  may  be  considered  as 
representing  most  closely  the  original  form  of  the  poem. 

D  (Bib.  nat.  fr.  1621;  formerly  7628).  This  is  the 
MS.  published  in  the  Hippeau  text  from  which  were  given 
the  passages  above.  Its  date  is  usually  placed  near  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  It  is  a  revision  of  the  version 
found  in  A,  8,  and  8pj  and  introduces  two  or  three  im- 
portant additions,  but  for  the  most  part  follows  that 
version  closely.  The  revision  was  made,  it  is  generally 
held,  between  1192  and  1200,  being  perhaps  twenty-five 
to  thirty  years  later  than  the  original.  G.  Paris  dates 
it  about  1175,  making  it  only  fifteen  years  later. 

B  (Bib.  nat.  fr.  786;  formerly  7190).  P.  Paris  has 
placed  the  date  of  this  ms.  near  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. It  offers  a  second  revision  of  the  Godfrey  and 
Swan-knight  Ijranches  of  the  cycle.  The  date  of  composi- 
tion of  this  version  is  placed  by  Pigeonneau  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  If  so,  it  can  not  be  very 
much  later  and  would  come  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
after  D. 


*I  should  like  to  express  my  very  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Mfllinen,  Director  of  the  Library  of  Berne,  in  copy- 
ing for  me  certain  pages  of  this  MS.  and  later  in  making  it  possible 
for  me  to  have  a  photographic  reproduction  of  it,  as  well  as  for  other 
favors. 
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C  (Bib.  nat  fr.  7»6 ;  formerly  7192),  To  this  <X)py 
has  been  assigned  the  same  date  as  that  of  B,  with  whioh 
it  has  usually  been  classified  as  containing  the  same 
\ersion.  It  does  have  some  of  the  same  additions  but,  as 
I  shall  show  later,  it  has  very  many  important  variants 
from  that  text  in  its  readings. 

0  (Arsenal  3139 ;  formerly  165).  This  copy  bears  the 
date  of  1268  written  on  the  ms.  and  is  classified  by  Pigeon- 
neau,  treating  the  entire  cycle,  as  being  a  continuation  of 
the  B  version  and  as  having,  moreover,  certain  parts  of  the 
A  and  D  versions. 

E  (Bib.  nat  fr.  12569;  formerly  Supplement  fr.  105). 
According  to  Pigeonneau  this  ms.  belongs  to  the  same 
version  as  0  and  is  somewhat  later  in  date. 

The  Mss.  described  above  include  all  those  which  have 
seemed  of  most  importance,  and  of  which  we  have  had 
sufficient  information  to  determine  with  certainty  their 
exact  value  in  establishing  the  original  reading  in  our 
passages.  However,  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  the 
following  ones  in  addition,  as  their  evidence  is  not  without 
weight. 

One  of  these  is  the  very  late  revision  of  this  cycle,  ^ 
published  by  Reiffenberg,^  a  much  changed  version  based 
apparently  on  the  later  mss.  mentioned  above,  and  so  of 
no  great  value  in  determining  the  original.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  text  that  the  nursing  scene 
is  retained,^  that  it  is  specifically  stated  to  be  Eustace 
who  was  nursed  by  an  attendant,  and  that  because  of 


*I/e  Chevalier  au  Cygne  ei  Oodefroi  de  Bouillon  par  le  Baron  de 
Beiffenberg,  Bnixelles,  1846. 

'The  nursing  scene  begins  with  verse  8061  but  the  incident  is 
predicted  elsewhere. 
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this  he  did  not  become  a  king  ad  his  two  brothers  did«^ 
This  text  however  makes  Eustace  the  youngest  son,  a 
change  which  is  in  such  revisions  perfectly  natural  and  in 
fact  almost  inevitable,  since  he  was  the  least  important  of 
the  three.  There  is  not,  then,  either  in  this  scene  or 
elsewhere  in  this  text,  any  indication  that  all  three  were 
being  nursed  at  the  same  time,  nor  is  there  any  surprise 
expressed  over  the  action  of  the  Countess  in  nursing  her 
children. 

Three  other  mss.,  from  which  were  copied  several  pas- 
sages, are  found,  two  in  the  British  Museum,^  and  the 
third  at  Berne,  Switzerland.^  tJp  to  the  present,  the 
information  about  these  three  mss.  is  not  sufficient  to 
classify  them  with  certainty.*  One  of  them,  through  ab- 
breviation, does  not  contain  at  all  the  passages  in  question ; 

*  Witasses  fa  li  tiers,  qui  Boulonge  garda; 
Car  ne  fu  mie  roys,  ne  vous  mentirai  jft, 
Pour  tant  c'une  nouriche  de  son  lait  I'alaita 
Autre  que  de  sa  mfere,  car  li  enf^s  plora. 

(w.  2346-8.) 
'  (a)  British  Museum,  Additional  manuscript  no.  36616,  Knight 
of  the  Swan,  etc.  Early  14th  century  manuscript,  acquired  in  1901. 
Formerly  Ashbumham-Barrois.  "The  Godfrey  branch  beginning 
fo.  9  and  said  to  be  imperfect  agrees  with  Hippeau  text  w.  1-6190, 
but  with  many  variations  "  (Information  furnished  by  J.  A.  Herbert, 
Department  of  mss.,  British  Museimi).  It  is  impossible  with  the 
present  information  to  establish  the  exact  relations  of  this  ics.  with 
those  at  Paris.  It  can  be  safely  asserted,  however,  that  it  is  not  a 
copy  of  the  D  version  edited  by  Hippeau. 

(b)  British  Museum,  MS.  Koyal  15  E  vi,  15th  century  according 
to  catalogue.  For  further  description  see  Ward's  catalogue,  vol.  1, 
p.  708.  This  is  a  very  greatly  abbreviated  MS.,  and  unfortunatey 
it  does  not  contain  the  passages  under  consideration. 

*  Bibliothfeque  de  la  ville,  Berne,  MS.  320.  For  description  see  p. 
325,  CatcUogua  Codicum  Bemenaium,  edited  by  H.  Hagen,  Berne, 
1885. 

*  See  however  note  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  mss.  classified. 
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and  the  other  two  both  oonfLrm  our  interpretations.^  The 
one  at  Berne  states  that  it  was  the  second  son,  Eustace, 
who  figured  in  the  nursing  scene,  leaving  no  doubt  in  the 
matter.^  In  the  corresponding  scene  in  the  mb.  at  the 
British  Museum,  the  word  showing  which  son  was  nursed 
by  the  attendant  is  indefinite  {"  Li  petis  s'esveilla  ")  but, 
as  in  the  published  text,  we  have  the  verse  stating  that 
his  prowess  was  less  on  account  of  the  incident,  so  that 
Eustace  is  the  only  one  to  whom  it  could  refer.^ 

Without  considering  further,  then,  these  last  mentioned 
Mss.,  which  support  the  contention  that  it  was  Eustace 
who  figured  in  the  nursing  scene  and  that  all  three  were 
nursed  at  the  same  time,  but  of  which  I  have  not  8u£Scient 
material  to  determine  the  exact  weight  to  be  given  to 
their  testimony,  I  shall  take  up  the  manuscripts  that  are 
described  more  fully  above,  referring  to  them  by  the  letters 
there  given.  At  the  very  beginning  there  was  one  notice- 
able difference  in  the  readings  of  these  mss.  While  D, 
the  published  text,  and  one  other,  C,  made  Eustace  the 
eldest  son,  the  other  five  and  the  Spanish  translation 
agreed  in  making  Godfrey  the  eldest  and  Eustace  the 
second  son.  The  question  arose  at  once  as  to  which  repre- 
sented the  primitive  version  in  this  case.  From  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view  it  was  quite  possible  to  hold  that 
the  primitive  version  was  represented  here  by  the  D  text, 
making  Eustace  the  eldest  As  an  historical  fact,  Eustace 
was  the  eldest  son ;  and  one  could  easily  explain  how  God- 

'  In  both  of  these  icss.  are  found  the  passages  stating  that  all 
three  sons  were  nursed  until  the  eldest  had  reached  a  certain  age^ 
without  important  variation  from  those  given  above. 

'Li  moiens  si  sesveille  forment  crie  et  baele  (ms.  320  fo.  12vo» 
ool.  2).    Eustace  is  g^vei^  as  the  second  or  middle  son  in  this  MS. 

'Puis  en  fu  a  tons  jours  I'enfes  de  force  mendre  (ms.  36615, 
Brit.  Mus.). 
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frey  would  naturally  come  to  usurp  that  position  on 
account  of  his  greater  fame,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
working  of  such  legends,  just  as  we  see  in  the  very  late 
Beiffenberg  text  mentioned  above  that  a  still  further  step 
was  taken,  and  that  Eustace  became  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  he  was  the 
least  famous.  Also  it  was  difficult  to  see,  if  Godfrey 
were  the  eldest  in  the  earliest  version,  why  Eustace  should 
come  to  occupy  that  position  of  honor  in  a  later  version. 
To  regard  the  texts  putting  Eustace  second,  then,  as  an 
intermediary  step  in  the  natural  development  of  a  popular 
legend,  was  a  most  attractive  theory.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  proves  to  be  false.^ 

I  shall  give  briefly  a  few  of  the  most  important  pieces 

*It  is  a  matter  of  historical  interest  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  some  of  the  early  chroniclers  of  the  Crusades,  chief  of 
whom  is  William  of  Tyr,  make  Qodirej  the  eldest  son,  and  that  this 
error  has  heen  often  repeated  until  recent  times.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  facts.  Eustace  was  the  eldest,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  his  bearing  his  father's  name  and  his  succeeding  him 
as  count  of  Boulogne.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  contemporary  docu- 
ments and  the  best  late  writers  on  Qodfrey  have  accepted  it  without 
hesitation. 

Nevertheless,  the  confusion  has  long  remained.  An  examination 
of  the  ordinary  books  of  reference  will  make  this  evident.  The 
foUowing  deserve  special  mention.  A  not  very  antiquated  edition 
of  the  Univeraal  Encyclopedia  says,  "Qodfrey  the  eldest  son,  bom 
in  1061";  "Baldwin  the  youngest  son,  bom  in  1058,"  just  three 
years  before  his  eldest  brother,  Godfrey!  Most  people  would  hold 
this  unreasonable,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  to  the  makers  of  encyclo- 
pedias; for  Chambers  has  precisely  the  same  statement.  The  Inter- 
national is  more  conservative,  and  agrees  with  Webster  and  some 
others.  It  says  "Godfrey,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons,  born  in 
1058"  and  then  gives  "Baldwin,  the  youngest  of  the  three,"  bom 
in  1058  also.  The  date  of  Eustaee's  birth  is  not  given;  but  since 
he  must  come  in  between,  it  is  certainly  quite  closely  indicated. 
After  this,  no  one  should  reproach  the  author  of  the  poem  for  having 
them  all  bom  in  two  and  one-half  years. 
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of  evidence,  taken  from  the  published  text,  which  show 
that  the  D  version  has  regularly  substituted  the  name 
Eustace  for  Godfrey,  in  the  primitive  text,  wherever  there 
is  an  indication  of  their  relative  ages.  It  should  be 
observed  that  this  substitution  of  one  name  for  the  other 
is  a  very  easy  matter,  since  the  names  have  the  same 
number  of  syllables,  and  since,  on  account  of  their  not 
very  common  final  syllables,  their  occurrence  in  the  rhyme 
is  rare.  In  most  cases,  the  one  word  could  be  substituted 
for  the  other  without  any  further  change  in  the  line,  and 
many  corresponding  verses  are  found  in  the  two  versions 
with  that  difference  only.  The  following  indications  are 
drawn  from  the  Hippeau  text.  (1)  In  the  first  place  it 
is  noticeable  that  wherever  the  author  has  occasion  to 
mention  the  three  sons,  as  he  does  often,  without  say- 
ing anything  of  their  relative  ages,  he  always  preserves 
the  order  Godfrey,  Eustace,  and  Baldwin.  For  ex- 
ample, vol.  1,  p.  152,  he  says  "  Cele  fiUe  fu  mere  al  bon 
due  Godefroi, — ^Et  le  conte  Witasse,  et  Baldwin  le  roi " 
(w.  4146-7).  In  this  passage  also  Godefroi  is  in  the 
rhyme,  and  most  likely  is  the  original  reading.  While  this 
order  might  be  followed  for  other  reasons,  it  is  enough 
to  arouse  suspicion,  as  the  writer  would  most  naturally 
follow  the  order  of  their  birth.  (2)  Vol.  2,  p.  10,  we 
find  the  following  passage :  "  La  nuit  oonchut  la  dame 
.1.  vaillant  poigneor: — ^Witasses  ot  i  non,  h,  la  fiere  vigor, 
— Qui  tant  fu  redotes  de  la  gent  paienor  (w.  245-7). 
Applied  to  Eustace  this  description  is  very  surprising; 
for,  as  has  been  said,  he  was  not  at  all  prominent  among 
the  crusaders  nor  noted  especially  for  his  prowess.  It  is 
however  an  excellent  description  of  Godfrey.  Moreover, 
just  below  in  the  story,  the  same  night,  the  mother  has  a 
dream  in  which  she  sees  that  her  sons  are  to  conquer  the 
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Holy  Land.  The  dream,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above, 
is  much  more  appropriate  in  connection  with  Gh)dfrey, 
who  was  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the  cnisade,  than 
in  connection  with  Eustace,  who  was  not  even  among  the 
chief  figures. 

Omitting  a  number  of  passages  like  those  above,  which 
offer  strong  corroborative  evidence,  we  shall  give  one  which, 
taken  with  these,  can  be  held  decisive.  Near  the  end  of 
our  poem  we  have  the  prophecy  of  the  pagan  king's 
mother,  who  is  predicting  the  misf ortimes  destined  to  come 
to  her  people  from  the  crusades.  In  all  the  versions  we 
have  the  following  passages.  I  give  them  from  D.  The 
old  prophetess  is  speaking  of  the  first  crusade.  "  L'uns 
a  non  Godefrois,  si  est  chevaliers  ja: — Chil  est  dus  de 
Bouillon,  grant  vasselage  aura, — ^Li  doi  frere  sont  joule, 
biax  damoisax  i  a  "  (vol.  2,  p.  82,  w.  2259-2261).  Near 
the  same  place  she  says  again,  "  L'uns  a  non  Qt)defrois, 
si  est  dus  de  Bullion. — Si  doi  frere  son  joule,  n'ont  barbe 
ne  gemon" — (w.  2223-4). 

When  we  note  that  D  knights  Eustace  some  years  before 
it  does  Godfrey,  the  inconsistency  is  most  apparent. 
These  lines  could  properly  be  written  only  by  an  author 
who  had  made  Godfrey  the  eldest ;  and  since  we  find  them 
in  D,  we  must  conclude  that  the  author  of  the  D  version 
made  the  change  elsewhere  from  Godfrey  to  Eustace,  but 
overlooked  these  passages  near  the  end,  where  his  vigilance 
was  somewhat  relaxed.^ 

^  It  is  worth  adding  that  after  this  oondusion  was  reached  it  was 
confirmed  in  a  very  unexpected  manner.  Dr.  Weeks  kindly  ex- 
amined further  some  of  the  suspected  passages  of  D  mentioned 
above,  and  found  two  in  which  Eustace  was  written  by  a  later  hand 
over  an  erasure,  and  the  conjecture  that  the  name  erased  was 
Godfrey,  was  confirmed  by  finding  Godfrey  instead  of  Eustace  in 
precisely  these  two  passages  in  MS.  (7,  which  has  everywhere  copied 
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As  to  the  reason  for  the  change  in  D,  making  Eustace 
eldest  instead  of  Qt)dfrey,  the  following  suggests  itself. 
D  is  the  first  version  to  introduce  a  long  episode,  describing 
Eustace  at  the  court  of  England,  hie  knighting  and  his 
return  to  free  his  father's  dominions  from  an  invader. 
It  is,  in  a  way,  a  small  branch  on  Eustace.  In  this  part 
the  author  shows  himself  extremely  well  acquainted  with 
the  coimtry  about  Boulogne,  and  must  have  been  a  native 
of  that  region.  He  could  hardly  fail  to  know,  then,  that 
Eustace  was  in  reality  the  eldest,  and  has  placed  him  so  in 
his  revision.  It  is  quite  possible,  likewise,  that  he  wished 
to  bring  out  more  prominently  this  son,  so  largely  eclipsed 
by  his  brothers.  This  last  would  seem  the  most  probable 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  episode  on  Eustace,  and 
would  apply  as  well  to  the  historical  correction  making 
him  the  eldest. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  mss.  giving  Eustace  as  the 
second  son  have  preserved  the  older  version,  we  must 
consider  them  in  any  attempt  to  give  a  final  solution  of 
the  interpretations  offered.  I  shall  note  the  important 
agreements  and  differences  of  the  passages  cited  above  in 
all  the  MSS.  utilized.  Usually  there  is  in  them  a  very 
close  line  for  line  correspondence  in  all  these  passages. 

First  we  may  dispose  of  ms.  C,  which  follows  D^  the 
one  cited,  not  only  in  making  Eustace  the  eldest  son,  but 
in  all  the  passages  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Next 
we  may  treat  together  the  group  B,  E,  and  0,  which  show 
in  the  passages  in  question  a  close  agreement  It  will  be 
remembered  that  they  differ  from  D  and  C  by  making 

D  in  making  EuBtace  eldest.  Evidently  the  anthor  of  the  D  version 
had  forgotten  in  these  two  passages  to  substitute  Eustace  for  God- 
frey, a  later  hand  has  corrected  the  error  in  D,  but  the  errors 
remain  in  C 
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Gbdfrey  eldest^  and  Eustace  second  son.  In  all  the  other 
important  points  the  interpretations  given  of  D  are  exactly 
confirmed.  Moreover,  these  declare  at  once  that  the  son 
who  wakes  and  is  nursed  by  an  attendant  is  the  second,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed,  the  middle  son,  in  age  ("  Li  moiens  s'es- 
vella  ").  This  middle  son  is  Eustace,  as  was  said  above. 
They  confirm,  then,  even  more  explicitly  than  D  and  G 
the  interpretations  proposed;  for  whether  Eustace  be 
called  the  eldest  son  or  the  second  son  in  this  scene,  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  importance  in  support  of  the  statement 
that  the  three  sons  were  being  nursed  at  the  same  time.  If 
either  the  eldest  or  the  second  son  was  being  nursed  here, 
the  language  elsewhere  makes  it  practically  certain  for  all 
three,  since  all  the  mss.  have  the  passages  setting  forth 
that  "  all  three  sons  were  nursed  until  the  eldest  son  was 
three  years  old  "  etc. 

Next  will  be  mentioned  the  Spanish  translation  found 
in  the  (Jran  Conquista  de  Ultramar.  This  was  held 
by  Gaston  Paris  to  be,  in  this  part,  a  very  close  transla- 
tion of  the  version  found  in  ms.  A.^  A  close  examination 
gives  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  truth  of  the  assertion. 
Two  or  three  short  passages  will  show  how  close  the  trans- 
lation is  and  make  clear  the  interpretation  of  the  Spanish. 

"  Ca,  segun  cuenta  la  hestoria,  todos  tres  fijos  venieron 
en  dos  anos  e  medio ;  pero  con  todo  eso,  la  Condesa  nunca 
quiso  consentir  que  a  ninguno  dellos  diese  leche  otra  mujer 
sino  ella.  E  desto  se  maravillaban  mucho  todos  los  que 
lo  veian,  e  muy  mayormente  su  marido.  Tanto  crio  la 
Condesa  aquellos  tres  fijos,  fasta  que  Gudufre,  el  mayor, 
hobo  tres  anos.'^  ^ 

^Romaniay  vol.  17,  1888,  p.  526. 

*La  Chran  Conquiata  de  Ultramar  (Biblioteea  de  Autores  Espafioles, 
vol.  44),  page  93,  chapter  148. 
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Corresponding  to  a  similar  passage  in  the  French  mss. 
which,  are,  however,  not  quite  so  explicit,  the  Spanish  has : 
^'  Desta  guiso  que  hab6des  oido  primero,  pun6  en  criar  Ida, 
la  Condesa  de  Bolona,  sus  tres  fijos,  Qndufre  et  Eustacio 
e  Baldovin,  que  nunca  quiso  que  otra  ama  hobiesen 
que  les  diese  teta,  si  ella  non:  e  criabalos  todos  tres  en 
uno,  e  tan  bien  los  abastaba  de  leche,  como  si  cada  uno 
hobiese  su  ama."  ^  There  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Spanish  translator  has  understood  that  all  three  are 
being  nursed  at  once  and  that  this  is  the  matter  for 
surprise. 

The  nursing  scene  in  the  Spanish  is  like  that  of  the 
last  three  mss.  {B,  0,  E)  mentioned  above,  the  Spanish 
stating  that  the  son  who  figures  in  it  is  Eustace,  the  middle 
one,  giving  both  words  ("e  Eustacio,  el  mediano,  des- 
pert6,"  p.  94,  chap.  150). 

We  see  then  that  five  French  mss.,  D,  C,  B,  E,  0,  and 
the  Spanish  all  agree  in  making  the  nursing  scene  refer 
to  Eustace,  the  eldest  son  in  the  first  two  mss.  and  the 
second  in  the  other  three  and  the  Spanish,  and  that  in 
each  of  these  it  is  clear  that  the  three  sons  are  being 
nursed  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Spanish  expressly  states. 
This  leaves  two  other  mss.,  A  and  8,  which  offer  some 
interesting  variants  in  these  passages. 

In  nearly  all  the  readings  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
A  and  8  differ  from  the  mss.  already  given  by  slight  varia- 
tions only.  We  have  as  in  the  others  the  visions  of  Ida^s 
mother  and  of  the  Cbuntess  Ida  herself,  in  which  the 
future  of  the  three  sons  is  told,  and  the  fact  that  two  of 
them  are  to  be  kings  of  Jerusalem  is  related.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  prophecy  given  in  the  first 

^  Chran  ConquUta,  p.  94,  chap.  149. 
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passage  quoted  from  D,  that  one  ehould  be  lees  famous, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  A  and  8,  nor  in  E,  0,  and  the  Spanish. 
In  fact,  in  all  the  versions  that  designate  by  the  word 
middle  the  son  who  figures  in  the  nursing  scene,  there 
is  no  need  of  this  prophecy  in  order  to  make  clear  to 
whom  the  nursing  scene  applies.  Moreover,  it  is  evident 
that  this  prophecy  was  first  introduced  into  the  D  version, 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  son  of  the  nursing 
scene,  since  D  and  C  have  replaced  the  word  middle, 
referring  to  Eustace  in  B,  E,  Q,  and  Sp,  by  an  indefinite 
word.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  D  and  C  were 
forced  to  change  this  word  middle,  since  in  them  Eustace 
was  not  the  middle  son.  That  Eustace  is  held  of  least 
importance  in  A  and  8,  however,  is  no  less  evident  than 
in  D.  It  is  even  more  apparent,  perhaps,  since  none  of 
the  episodes  of  the  D  version  recounting  Eustace's  exploits 
is  to  be  found  in  A  and  8, 

In  A  and  8,  as  in  the  others,  we  have  the  statement 
that  the  children  were  bom  in  two  and  one-half  years, 
that  the  mother  nursed  them  all  three  until  Qt)dfrey  the 
eldest  was  three  years  of  age,  and  that  her  act  excited  sur- 
prise. In  fact,  there  is  no  important  variant  until  we  ar- 
rive at  the  nursing  scene;  and  while  the  language  there 
is  otherwise  the  same  as  in  the  other  mss.  that  make 
Eustace  the  second  son,  we  have  one  important  difference. 
Instead  of  the  middle  son  in  age  ("  li  moiens ")  who 
figures  in  this  scene  in  the  others,  in  A  and  8  is  found 
the  yoimgest  ("  li  mainsnes,"),  and  this  one  word  makes 
the  passage  refer  to  Baldwin.  Also  at  the  end  of  this 
scene,  where  we  find  in  B  that  "  his  prowess  was  less  on 
that  accoimt,"  in  A  and  8  instead  of  less  ("mendre") 
is  found  greater  ("graindre  "). 

We  are  then  confronted  by  this  situation.     All  the 
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other  versions  refer  the  nursing  scene  to  Eustace,  either 
the  second  or  the  eldest  son  in  all  the  mss.^  and  thus  make 
it  certain  that  in  these  versions  the  three  sons  were  being 
nursed  at  the  same  time ;  while  A  and  8,  by  a  difference 
of  one  or  two  words,  refer  it  to  Baldwin,  the  youngest, 
and  so,  provided  that  it  is  possible  to  interpret,  as  seems 
to  have  been  done  in  the  past,  the  passages  stating  that 
'•  she  nursed  all  three  of  her  sons  until  the  eldest  was 
three  years  old,"  to  mean  that  they  were  nursed  in  suc- 
cession and  not  at  the  same  period,  these  two  do  not  give 
the  absolute  certainty  of  the  others  that  they  were. all 
being  nursed  at  the  same  time.  Which,  then,  is  the  proper 
reading  in  these  two  passages  ? 

If  all  the  Mss.  cited  above  possessed  equal  authority 
or  went  back  independently  to  a  conunon  original,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  in  the  matter.  The  weight  of 
authority  would  be  very  decidedly  with  the  six  mss.  mak- 
ing the  scene  refer  to  Eustace  rather  than  with  the  two  as- 
cribing it  to  Baldwin.  But  former  studies  have  already 
shown  that  the  mss.  could  not  be  of  equal  importance 
in  establishing  original  readings;  and  it  happens  that  A 
and  8  are  precisely  the  oldest  and  best  mss.,  most  nearly 
representing  the  original,  while  with  the  exception  of  the 
Spanish  translation,  all  the  others  represent  revisions  of 
the  original;  and,  moreover,  some  of  them  have  been 
pointed  out  as  being  second  or  third  revisions  of  the 
others.  Hence,  although  the  context  may  seem  to  make 
the  reading  of  A  and  8  less  probable  than  that  of  the 
others ;  nevertheless,  if  we  admit  that  it  may  stand,  with 
respect  to  context,  it  is  entirely  possible,  so  far  as  for- 
mer classifications  go,  that  the  reading  of  all  the  others 
oould  be  a  conmion  mistake  arising  in  some  early  copy 
from  which  they  may  all  have  descended.     The  fact  that 
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some  at  least  of  these  mss.  are  known  to  be  inter-related 
would  make  such  a  possibility  more  apparent  More- 
over, no  further  relation  has  been  established  heretofore 
between  A  and  8,  except  that  they  are  nearer  to  the  origi- 
nal than  any  other  of  the  French  mss.  and,  for  that  reason, 
to  each  other.  If,  then,  the  reading  mentioned  above  as 
common  to  these  two  should  be  a  mistake,  since  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  it  could  occur  independently,  there 
must  be  a  closer  relationship  between  these  two  mss.  than 
has  yet  been  indicated.  Consequently,  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty the  correct  reading  in  the  passage,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  classify  the  mss. 

This  classification  of  the  principal  manuscripts  of  Qode- 
froi  de  BoiuUlon  is  for  the  sake  of  convenience  published  in 
a  second  chapter.  Only  the  result  is  given  here  and 
utilized  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  under  considera- 
tion. The  classification  has  been  the  most  serious  work 
represented  in  this  paper,  and  has  an  importance  apart 
from  and  beyond  the  questions  treated.  As  aforesaid, 
the  author  hopes  to  use  it  in  making  a  critical  edition 
of  Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been 
more  carefully  and  amply  made  than  would  perhaps  have 
been  necessary  merely  for  determining  the  readings  con- 
sidered here. 

The  result  of  this  classification  is  shovm  by  the  figure 
given  below.  In  this  figure  0  represents  the  original,  w, 
^y  ^^9  y^  and  z  indicate  copies  which  must  have  existed, 
but  which  are  now  lost,  while  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
0,  8,  and  8p  represent  the  mss.  we  have  had  under 
consideration. 
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By  referring  to  the  figure  above,  we  see  that  the  mss. 
are  grouped  into  four  versions  for  establishing  the  orig- 
inal.^ In  case  three  agree  against  one,  the  reading  of  the 
three  should  certainly  be  regarded  as  correct,  unless  there 
ehould  be  very  grave  reasons  for  holding  the  contrary. 
The  application  of  this  rule  in  our  mss.  confirmed  its 
justness  and  showed  plainly  the  independence  of  the  four 
texts.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  certain  mistakes  or  of 
doubtful  readings,  judging  from  the  context  alone,  found 
in  each  of  these  four  versions  in  this  part  of  the  text, 
not  one  of  significance  was  found  common  to  any  two  of 
them.  We  have  consequently,  what  has  not  been  estab- 
lished heretofore,  a  good  basis  for  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Godfrey  poem. 

We  can  now  consider  the  two  important  passages  men- 
tioned before,  where  A  and  S  disagree  with  the  other 
versions.  The  first  of  these  is  of  importance  in  deter- 
mining which  son  figured  in  the  nursing  scene.     In  speak- 

^  These  yersions  are  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  letters  fifp,  y, 
V)  and  X.  The  last  three  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  in  this  paper  as 
the  D,  B  and  A-8  versions,  taking  their  designation  in  each  case 
from  the  most  important  ms.  or  mss.  representing  them. 
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ing  of  this  son,  8p,  D,  B,  and  G  state  that,  on  account  of 
this  incident,  ever  after  he  was  less  in  prowess  and 
strength.  The  word  used  here  to  express  less  is  mendre. 
On  the  other  hand,  A,  8,  E,  and  0  say  that  his  prowess 
was  greater,  the  word  used  being  graindre.  However,  it 
is  shown  in  the  chapter  on  classification  that  graindre  is 
certainly  a  mistake,  since  it  does  not  rhyme  in  this  laisse. 

The  word  graindre  here  is  interesting.  It  seems  to  be 
a  typical  scribal  error.  The  copyist  evidently  applied  the 
statement  directly  to  the  preceding  line,  and  thought  be- 
cause the  child  was  made  to  disgorge  the  milk  it  was 
consequently  better  off  than  if  it  had  not  done  so  (which 
might  be  true)  and  so  changed  mendre  (less)  to  graindre 
(greater),  thus,  besides  making  a  faulty  rhyme,  destroying 
all  the  point  and  reason  of  the  entire  nursing  scene,  which 
had  been  so  carefully  prepared  to  show  why  Eustace  was 
of  lesser  fame  than  hie  brother.  Such  mistake  could  be 
made  only  by  a  scribe  who  looked  no  farther  back  than 
the  preceding  line. 

In  any  case,  the  reading  spoils  the  rhyme  and  the  right 
word  must  be  mendre,  that  word  being  required  by  the 
sense  and  by  the  agreement  of  three  versions,  8p,  B  and  D. 

With  the  sense  determined  in  the  first  passage,  the  dis- 
agreement in  the  second  will  be  considered.  The  foUow- 
ings  readings  are  found  in  the  various  mss. 

I.    1.    D  (vol.  2,  V.  692)  : 

Li  J.  d'ax  (Eustace)  s'esveilla,  fonnent  crie  et  herle. 

C  (68^0^  1)  : 

Quant  li  uns^  (Eustace)  s'esveilla,  fonnent  crie  et 
haiele. 

*It  is  very  evident  here  that  D  and  0  changed  the  word  moiena 
to  li  una  because  in  this  version  Eustace  is  no  longer  the  middle  son 
but  was  made,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  eldest.    However,  the 
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2.  B  (137^0,  2)  : 

Li  moieiiB^  (Eustace)   sesvilla  qui  forment  crie  et 
hele. 

E  (63^0,  2)  : 
Li  moiens  (Eustace)  sesvilla  forment  crie  et  braele. 

Q  (73^0,  1) : 
Li  moiens*   (Eustace)   sesvella  fonnent  crie  et  beele. 

3.  8p  (p.  94,  ool.  1) : 

Eustacio,    el    mediano,    desperto    dando    voces    et 
llorando. 

11.  8  (fo  90^0),  A  (fo  48^0,  col.  2) : 

Li  mainsnes  (Baldwin)  sesvella  forment  crie  et  beele. 

It  is  certain  that  one  of  these  two  words^  moiens  and 
mainsnes,  has  been  substituted  for  the  other.  It  may  have 
been  an  unconscious  error,  the  words  being  much  alike, 
or  it  may  have  been  a  conscious  change.  If  it  were  con- 
ecious,  we  can  understand  how  the  word  might  be  changed 
from  second  to  youngest.  The  scribe,  noticing  that  the 
child  is  said  to  cry  for  the  nurse,  assumes  that  it  must 
be  the  youngest  one,  not  remembering  perhaps  that  all 
were  being  nursed. 

However,  remembering  that  his  prowess  is  less  because 
of  this  incident,  we  cannot  doubt  to  which  son  the  word 
should  naturally  apply.  S-A,  by  the  word  "youngest,'' 
would  make  it  Baldwin,  the  one  who  is  everywhere  else 

other  line  given,  which  speaks  of  his  lesser  prowess,  makes  it  no  less 
clear  in  these  than  in  the  others,  that  this  son  is  Eustace. 

'  It  should  he  noted  that  B  could  not  get  the  reading  moiena  from 
any  ms.  of  the  D  version  because  of  the  different  relative  ages 
of  the  sons  in  this  version.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  B  has  an  inde> 
pendent  value  in  this  passage,  even  if  we  did  not  know  that  it 
regularly  has  in  the  text  common  to  all  the  versions. 

*  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  E-G,  which  is  one  branch  of 
the  8AE0  version,  agrees  with  D,  B,  and  8p  in  this  case.  A 
number  of  similar  cases  could  be  found. 
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in  S'A  and  in  all  the  mss.  described  habitually  as  "  Bald- 
win the  Conqueror "  or  "  Baldwin  the  King,"  and  of 
whom  we  can  not  find  another  syllable  indicating  any 
lesser  prowess  or  fame.  The  only  one,  then,  to  whom  it 
can  appropriately  refer  is  Eustace,  count  of  the  little 
region  of  Boulogne,  who  is  hardly  seen  in  the  Crusade 
except  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  his  two  brothers,^  and 
this  is  the  one  to  whom  all  the  other  mss.  ascribe  the 
scene.  Since  we  can  not  explain  the  same  mistake  as  occur- 
ring accidentally  in  three  independent  versions,  as  well  as 
in  part  of  the  mss.  of  the  SAEO  version,  as  we  should 
have  to  do  for  D,  C,  B,  8p,  and  E-O,  while  it  could  easily 
happen  in  the  one  case  S-A,  we  must  accept  the  agreement 
of  the  others  and  correct  in  S-A  the  word  mainsnes  by 
moiens,  the  more  so  since  we  are  making  a  very  intelli- 
gible reading  out  of  a  very  unintelligible  one. 

We  have  had  no  hesitancy  in  concluding,  then,  that  in 
all  the  versions  Eustace  was  the  one  referred  to  in  this 
passage ;  and  as  in  each  case  Eustace  was  either  the  second 
or  the  eldest  son,  this  fact,  taken  into  account  with  the 
language  elsewhere,  could  mean  only  that  the  mother  wasf 
nursing  all  three  of  her  sons  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
Spanish  expressly  states.     It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 


'  One  is  somewhat  puzzled  to  understand  why  the  nursing  incident 
has  been  so  generally  understood  as  referring  to  Godfrey,  since  none 
of  the  MSS.  support  such  interpretation.  The  most  reasonable  con- 
jecture would  seem  to  be  that  those  who  have  read  it  have  had  this 
son  in  mind  on  account  of  his  great  fame  and  the  poem's  bearing  his 
name  as  title;  so  that  passages  which  would  make  this  interpretation 
impossible  have  not  been  noticed.  If  such  be  the  case,  it  is  another 
striking  evidence  of  that  common  principle  of  the  (7^an«on  de  Geate, 
that  a  very  prominent  hero  is  apt  to  attract  to  himself  all  the 
exploits  of  those  of  less  fame.  One  would  hardly  expect,  however, 
to  see  such  additions  to  the  Godfrey  legend  by  19th  century  critics. 
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this  ehould  excite  comment,  and  the  statement  that  it  did 
BO  shotdd  not  be  nsed,  as  it  has  been  continually,  to  sup- 
port the  assertion  that  it  was  unusual  for  mothers  of  noble 
birth  to  nurse  their  own  children — ^provided  they  did  so 
in  the  ordinary  way,  one  at  a  time.* 

Hugh  A.  Smith. 


*  Because  one  of  the  most  frequently  cited  pieces  of  evidence  indi- 
cating the  universal  employment  of  nurses  at  this  period  rests  on  a 
misinterpretation,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  imply  here  that  the 
generalization  itself  is  also  necessarily  erroneous.  However,  a  large 
number  of  passages  on  this  subject,  coUected  from  contemporary 
sources,  lead  us  to  suggest  that  a  re-examination  of  this  question 
might  be  worth  while,  and  that  if  this  were  made,  there  might  be 
reason  to  modify  the  historical  statement  heretofore  generally 
accepted. 
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IX.— MARIVAUX'S  PLACE  IN  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  CHARACTER  PORTRAYAL 

When  in  1710-11  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers 
appeared  in  the  Spectator,  the  art  of  the  novel  seemed  to 
have  been  discovered.  The  wonder  is  that  people  did  not 
sooner  awaken  to  a  realization  that  a  new  form  of  art 
.had  been  created.  The  faithful  description  of  life  and 
manners  was  there,  the  interest  of  character  and  incident 
]was  ako  present.  The  essays  needed  but  to  have  been 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative  to  have 
.given  us  at  least  the  germ  of  the  modem  novel.  As  a 
'matter  of  fact,  however,  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
novel  was  delayed  for  nearly  three  decades. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  exerted  upon  the  development  of 
English  prose  fiction  a  powerful  influence  from  abroad. 
This  foreign  influence  was  French,  and  was  exerted 
through  the  work  of  Marivaux,  who  introduced  a  new 
psychological  or  analytical  sentimentality.  Through  his 
introduction  into  fiction  of  this  new  fashion  of  the  intent 
analysis  of  fleeting  human  moods,  Marivaux  represents  an 
important  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  modem  novel. 

This  much  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  nearly  all 
literary  historians.*  What  they  have  failed  to  recognize, 
or  at  least  to  emphasize  sufficiently,  is  the  exact  nature  of 
the   relation  between  Marivaux   and  the  delineators  of 

*"The  direct  link  between  Addison  as  a  picturesque  narrative 
essayist,  and  Richardson,  as  the  first  great  English  novelist,  is  to 
be  found  in  Pierre  de  Marivaux  (1688-1763),  who  imitated  the 
Spectator,  and  who  is  often  assumed,  though  somewhat  too  rashly, 
to  have  suggested  the  tone  of  Pamela,*'  Edmund  Gosse,  A  History 
of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,  London,  1896,  p.  243. 
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character  who  preceded  and  followed  him.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Marivaux  in  Le  Spectateur  Frangais  shows  him- 
eelf  both  an  imitator  and  an  innovator.  The  imitation 
appears  in  the  adoption,  with  some  variations,  to  be  sure, 
of  Addison's  general  purpose  and  method ;  the  innovation, 
in  the  introduction  into  the  portrayals  of  character  of  a 
minute  and  sentimental  analysis  of  human  feelings. 

Le  Spectateur  Frangais  was  one  of  several  of  Marivaux's 
journalistic  ventures.  Indeed,  among  his  first  literary  at- 
tempts had  been  certain  contributions  to  the  Mercvre. 
These  had  been  signed  "  Th6ophraste  Modeme,''  both  the 
articles  and  the  pseudonym  attesting  his  early  bent  toward 
Character-writing.  Later,  the  phenomenal  success  of  the 
English  Spectator  inspired  Marivaux  with  the  idea  of 
attempting  to  emulate  Addison  and  his  colleagues.  The 
result  was,  in  1722,  Le  Spectateur  Frangais.  It  was  to 
have  appeared  weekly,  but  it  soon  became  intermittent, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  discontinued.*  In  all  there 
were  but  twenty-five  issues,  so  that,  compared  to  its  Eng- 
lish predecessor  with  its  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  num- 
bers, it  is  not  impressive  in  volume. 

Superficially,  it  resembles  its  English  prototype  pretty 
closely.  They  are  alike  in  their  philosophic  tone  and 
moral  purpose;  for  Addison  and  Marivaux  shared  the 
narrow  conception  of  philosophy  current  in  their  age.  To 
both,  philosophy  meant,  not  an  abstract  study  of  principles 
and  causes,  but  a  reflection  based  upon  an  observation  of 
things  as  they  are,  and  directed  to  a  moral  end.  In  dum- 
ber 10  of  the  Spectator,  Addison  stated  his  purpose  to  be 

'  In  172S  the  periodical  was  revived  by  Marivaux  under  the  title 
L'Indigeni  Philoaophe  au  V Homme  8ans  aouoi  (seven  numbers) ;  and 
again  in  1734  under  the  title  Le  Cctbinet  du  Philoaophe  (eleven 
numbers). 
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that  of  "  bringing  philosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries, 
schools,  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs,  and  assemblies, 
at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses/^  The  method  proposed 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  rather  ambitious  design  is 
revealed  by  Steele  in  Number  4,  when  he  makes  the  Spec- 
tator say,  "  I  have  the  highest  satisfaction  of  beholding 
all  nature  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  and  having  nothing 
to  do  with  mai's  passions  or  interests,  I  can  with  the 
greater  sagacity,  consider  their  talents,  manners,  failings, 
and  merits."  The  moral  end  to  which  the  work  is  directed 
is  clearly  stated  by  Addison  in  Number  10,  "  And  to  the 
end  that  their  (the  readers')  virtue  and  discretion  may 
not  be  short,  transient,  intermitting  starts  of  thought,  I 
have  resolved  to  refresh  their  memories  from  day  to  day, 
till  I  have  recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate  state  of 
vice  and  folly,  into  which  the  age  has  fallen."  Thus  it 
appears  that  Addison  was  mainly  interested  in  practical 
ethics.^ 

Precisely  similar  is  Marivaux'e  piirpose,  for  he,  too, 
aimed  at  ethical  culture :  "  I  desire,"  he  says,  "  that  my 
reflections  may  be  useful  .  .  .  and  it  is  only  with  that 
end  in  view  that  I  give  them,  and  not  to  prove  myself  a 
man  of  wit"  Elsewhere  in  the  same  essay  he  remarks, 
"  If  I  could  see  that  some  one  had  profited  somewhat  by 
reading  my  reflections,  had  been  corrected  in  some  defect, 
ohl  that  would  touch  me,  and  that  pleasure  would  be 
within  my  sphere." 

Not  only  in  his  aim,  but  in  a  general  way  in  his  method, 
also,  Marivaux  closely  resembles  Addison.  The  essays  in 
Le  Spectateur  Frangais  may  be  roughly  classified  into  five 
groups  corresponding  to  a  partial  classification  of  those 

*In  the  Spectator,  No.  459,  Addison  even  npholds  the  claims  of 
morality  to  be  more  important  than  thos^  of  religion. 
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in  the  Spectator.     These  are:  editorial,  manners  and  hu- 
mors, religious,  critical,  tales  and  allegories. 

In  his  editorial  papers  Marivaux  imitated  Addison  in 
furnishing  some  autobiographic  details  intended  to  account 
for  the  attitude  toward  life  that  he  intended  to  assume 
in  the  following  papers.  Like  Addison,  Marivaux  as- 
sumes the  role  of  an  elderly  man  who  has  travelled  much, 
and  who  has  cultivated  his  faculty  of  observation,  and  his 
habit  of  reticence.  "  If  I  have  any  wit,"  he  says,  "  I 
verily  believe  that  no  one  knows  it,  for  I  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  carry  on  a  conversation,  nor  to  defend 
my  opinions,  and  this  because  of  insurmountable  indolence. 
Besides,  my  advanced  age,  my  travels,  the  longK»ntinued 
custom  of  living  only  to  see  and  to  hear,  and  the  experi- 
ence I  have  acquired,  have  blimted  my  self-love  ...  so 
that,  if  my  friends  were  to  say  of  me  that  I  would  pass 
for  a  man  of  wit,  I  do  not  really  know  that  I  should  be 
more  content  with  myself."  *  Marivaux  fully  realized  the 
cynical  turn  of  his  mind,  which  appears  in  everything 
he  wrote,  particularly  in  his  discussions  of  matters  femi- 
nine. Consequently,  he  does  not  try  to  assume  the  virtue, 
natural  for  Addison,  of  good-natured  tolerance.  In  the 
attempt  to  account  for  the  cynicism  that  he  knew  would 
inevitably  be  apparent  in  his  essays,  he  tells  us  how  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl 
who  seemed  to  him  charmingly  and  guilelessly  natural. 
One  day,  after  some  hours  together  out  of  doore,  he  found 
that  he  had  carried  away  one  of  her  gloves.  As  he  ap- 
proached to  return  it,  he  saw  her  from  a  distance  occupied 
with  a  hand-glass  practising  the  expressions  of  countenance 
that  had  just  charmed  him  by  their  apparently  unstudied 

'Marivaux's  halMmmorous  characterization  of  himBelf  is  almott 
exactly  parallel  to  Addison's  in  Ko.  1  of  the  Spectator. 
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grace.  To  this  experience  he  attributes  a  life-long  cyni- 
cism and  mieanthropy.  Whether  this  incident  be  gen- 
uinely autobiographic,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  no 
more  seriously  than  Addieon's  editorial  reminiscences  of 
his  "  voyage  to  Glrand  Cairo  on  purpose  to  take  the  meas- 
ure of  a  pyramid,"  the  fact  remains  that  Marivaux's 
attitude  toward  life  in  general,  and  particularly  toward 
women,  is  considerably  more  contemptuous  even  than  Ad- 
dison's. This  shows  most  plainly  in  the  second  group 
into  which  I  have  classified  the  essays — those  dealing  with 
manners  and  humors. 

Women — ^their  follies  and  the  results  of  those  follies — 
play  an  important  part  in  Marivaux's  essays,  as  they  had 
played  in  Addison's.  The  latter  had,  it  will  be  remembered, 
particularly  addressed  himself  to  their  amendment.  In 
Number  4  of  the  Spectator  Addison  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  "  dedicate  a  considerable  share  of  these  my  specu- 
lations to  their  (women's)  service,  and  shall  lead  the 
young  through  all  the  becoming  duties  of  virginity,  mar- 
riage, and  widowhood."  Again  in  Number  10  he  espec- 
ially commends  the  periodical  to  the  perusal  of  "  the 
female  world,"  as  a  means  of  promoting  "  a  more  elevated 
life  and  conversation."  And  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  Spectator  papers  are  filled  with  the  concerns  of 
women — ^their  fashions  and  foibles — ^the  most  superficial 
reader  cannot  fail  to  note.*  But  large  as  is  this  pro- 
portion, it  is  far  exceeded  by  the  relative  amount  of  space 
their  interests  occupy  in  the  essays  of  Marivaux.  M. 
Fleury's  remark  ^  that  "  Oe  sont  les  f  emmes  qui  occupent 

^  In  No.  205  of  the  Spectator  Addison  gives  a  list  of  25  essays  in 
the  periodical  dealing  with  various  follies  of  women.  Swift  thought 
too  much  attention  was  given  to  them.  ''Let  him  fair-sex  it  to  the 
world's  end!  "  he  wrote  to  Stella,  Feh.  8,  1711-12. 

'Jean  Fleury,  Marivaua  et  Marivaudage,  Paris,  1881,  p.  46. 
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la  place  prepond^rante  dans  le  Spectateur  "  is  quite  justi- 
fied by  the  facts. 

Addison's  and  Marivaux's  opinions  of  women  are  fun- 
damentally alike.  Each  considered  coquetry  to  be  women's 
besetting  sin.  In  Number  128  of  the  Spectator  Addison 
declares,  "  As  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  women,  gravity  is 
that  of  men.  They  should  each  of  them,  therefore,  keep 
a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  which  nature  has  fixed 
in  their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much  and  lead 
them  out  of  the  path  of  reason  .  .  .  Men  should  beware 
of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of  savage  philosophy,  women 
by  a  thoughtless  gallantry.  Where  these  precautions  are 
not  observed,  the  man  often  degenerates  into  a  cynic,  the 
woman  into  a  coquette."  Similarly,  Marivaux  makes 
coquetry  the  mainspring  of  the  life  of  women.  Four 
years  before  the  publication  of  Le  Spectateur  Frangais, 
Marivaux  contributed  to  the  Mercure  a  series  of  essays 
in  the  form  of  letters.  In  one  of  these,*  he  discusses  the 
characters  of  women.  "  Women,"  he  writes,  "  have  a 
sentiment  of  coquetry  that  never  leaves  their  minds.  It 
is  violent  on  occasions  of  excitement,  sometimes  quiescent, 
but  always  present,  always  on  the  alert  In  brief,  it  is 
the  unfailing  impulse  of  their  lives ;  it  is  the  sacred  fire 
that  never  goes  out  .  .  .  A  woman  who  is  no  longer  a 
coquette,  is  a  woman  that  has  ceased  to  exist."  The 
belief  that  all  women  are  coquettes  seems  to  have  become 
even  more  a  matter  of  conviction  with  Marivaux  by  the 
time  he  wrote  his  later  periodical  essays.  Three  of  those 
in  Le  Spectatew  Frangais  are  wholly  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  female  coquetry,  under  the  title  Memoire 

*■  **  Deuxitoie  lettre  a  madame  M.  .  .  ^  These  essays  are  reprinted 
in  Marivaux's  collected  works  (Vol.  9)  under  the  title  PUcea 
D^iaeMea. 
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de  ce  que  j'ai  fait  et  vu  pendant  ma  vie.  It  ie  a  brief 
autobiography  of  a  septuagwiariaii  coquette  who  has  at 
last  awakened  to  a  realization  that  her  power  to  charm 
is  gone.  Early  in  her  confessions  she  apologizes  for  her 
deviations  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way  by  saying, 
"  I  was  a  wc«nan,  and  one  cannot  be  a  woman  without 
being  a  coquette.  It  is  only  in  fiction  that  one  sees  any 
other  kind  of  women ;  but  in  nature  such  anomalies  are  a 
myth,  and  real  women  are  all  as  I  was.''  ^ 

If  the  concerns  of  women  occupy  a  proportionately 
larger  space  in  Le  Spectateur  Frangais  than  in  its  English 
predecessor,  that  excess  is  fully  counterbalanced  by  the 
relatively  smaller  space  allotted  by  Marivaux  to  religious 
matters.  Indeed  there  are  in  the  Spectateur  no  essays 
that  bear  a  dose  analogy  to  those  Saturday  papers  of 
Addison  such  as  "  On  Religious  Faith  and  Practice,"  ^ 
or  "  On  the  Dependence  of  Man  Upon  the  Supreme 
Being ''  ^ — all  conventional  eighteenth-century  homilies 
by  "  a  parson  in  a  tie-wig.''  Marivaux  never  preaches. 
Always  he  prefers  the  more  dramatic  method  of  pre- 
senting his  ideas;  and  so,  instead  of  homilies,  he  gives 
us  a  spirited  and  satiric  account  of  a  meeting  with  a 
typical  free-thinker,  who  does  not  really  think,  but  bor- 
rows his  ideas  from  the  skeptics  of  the  age.*  This  is  the 
only  essay  of  the  series  that  deals  with  religion,  but  it  is 
amply  sufficient,  taken  in  conjunction  with  certain  pas- 
sages in  his  other  writings,  to  show  that  the  difference 
between  Addison  and  Marivaux  in  matters  religious  is 
mainly  one  of  form  and  emphasis,  and  that  in  their  opin- 
ions they  are  singularly  alike. 

^Le  Spectateur  Francaia,  Feuilles  17,  18,  19. 

•  No.  459.  •  No.  441. 

*  Le  Spectateur  Francaia,  quinzitoie  Feuille. 
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Both  are  strictly  conservative.  Addison  disliked  the 
Bomber  rigidity  of  the  sectarian  Christians  of  his  day. 
These  "  sons  of  sorrow,"  as  he  calls  them,  he  satirizes  in 
Number  494  of  the  Spectator  in  the  form  of  a  character- 
sketch  of  Sombrius,  who  "  thinks  himself  obliged  in  duty 
to  be  sad  and  disconsolate,"  and  who  "  looks  on  a  sudden 
fit  of  laughter  as  a  breach  of  his  baptismal  vow,"  and 
who  "  would  have  behaved  himself  very  properly,  had  he 
lived  when  Christianity  was  under  a  general  persecution." 
Addison  avoided,  also,  the  opposite  extreme  as  represented 
by  the  liberalism  of  the  rationalists  or  deists,  who  aimed  at 
the  elimination  from  Christianity  of  the  "  mythical "  or 
miraculous  element  on  which  it  professes  to  be  based. 
He  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  best  way  to  be  easy 
here  and  happy  hereafter  was  to  conform  to  the  usages  of 
Christianity  as  embodied  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
established  church.  Marivaux,  living  at  a  time  when  in 
France  irreligion  was  becoming  fashionable,  was  also, 
though  less  outspokenly,  an  upholder  of  the  established 
order.  His  general  attitude  toward  religion  is  thus  given 
by  M.  Fleury:  ^  "Pour  Marivaux  en  th6orie; — pour  ses 
personnages  dans  la  pratique, — ^la  religion  est  une  forme 
bonne  i,  conserver,  parce  que  c'est  une  tradition,  parce  que 
la  morale  y  est  6^tement  li6e."  This  statement  is  en- 
tirely just  to  Marivaux;  for  it  was,  as  has  been  said, 
practical  morality  that  chiefly  interested  him.  For  preach- 
ing that  did  not  directly  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  the 
will,  he  cared  very  little.  "  To  speak  frankly,"  he  says,^ 
"  I  am  not  much  surprised  at  the  slight  effect  of  sermons ; 
most  of  them  are  only  examples  of  eloquence,  where  the 
preacher  exhorts  us  less  to  become  penitent  than  to  become 

1  Marivaua  ei  Marivaudage,  p.  266.  '  Quinsita&e  Feuille. 
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clever."  Nor  was  he  interested  in  theological  controversy. 
He  did  not  ally  himself  either  with  the  upholders  of  the 
established  faith,  nor  with  those  who  attacked  it  Yet 
always  he  shows  a  respectful  regard  for  the  opinions  of 
others.  It  is  significant  that  he  deplored  the  flippant 
manner  of  Montesquieu  in  the  Persian  Letters  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  bring  religion  into  discredit,  and, 
as  a  result,  lower  the  moral  tone  of  society.  In  religion, 
Marivaux's  general  attitude  toward  the  conservatives  and 
the  radicals  of  his  day  was,  like  Addison's,  conciliatory^ 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  while  hating  controversy,  and  dis- 
trusting the  value  of  argument  in  religious  matters  as 
outside  the  province  of  religion,  he  personally  belonged  to 
the  party  of  conservatism,  believing  that  those  who  boasted 
of  their  emancipation  from  the  old  creeds,  at  the  same 
time  substituting  some  newly  recognized  "  system  of  phil- 
osophy," were  really  only  exchanging  one  form  of  credu- 
lity for  another.^  Moreover,  he  feared  that  such  an  ex- 
change would  be  subversive  of  morality. 

The  moral  education  of  his  contemporaries  was  Mari- 
vaux's  chief  concern.  With  this  aim  he  did  not  to  any 
extent  unite,  as  Addison  had  done,^  the  subordinate  pur- 
pose of  educating  public  taste  in  matters  aesthetic.  Ad- 
dison had  essayed  to  formulate  the  rules  that  govern,  or 
were  thought  to  govern,  the  drama  '  and  the  epic*     Often 

^Quinzi^me  Feuille. 

*  "  On  pent  dire  qu'il  a  inaugur^  pour  eux  la  critique  litt^raire.'' 
A.  Beljame,  Le  Public  et  les  Hommes  de  IjettreB  en  Angleterre  au 
DiX'huitidme  SUcle,  Paris,  1897,  p.  311. 

"  As  the  great  and  only  end  of  these  my  speculations,"  wrote  Addi- 
son in  No.  58  of  the  Spectator^  "  is  to  banish  vice  and  ignorance 
out  of  the  territories  of  Great  Britain,  I  shall  endeavor  as  much  as 
possible  to  establish  among  us  a  taste  of  polite  writing.' 

*E,  g.,  in  Nos.  39,  40,  41,  42. 

*In  the  essays  upon  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
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he  discussed  the  work  of  his  contemporaries.*  With  the 
principles  of  literary  criticism,  Marivaux,  on  the  contrary, 
does  not  concern  himself;  and  to  the  writings  of  his 
contemporaries  he  is  almost  equally  indifferent  Only  two 
of  them — ^Montesquieu  and  de  la  Motte — are  discussed  in 
the  issues  of  Le  Spectateur  Frangais.^  .  He  does,  however, 
express  himself  freely  *  upon  what  he  regards  as  the  preva- 
lent shortcomings  of  current  literary  criticism — its  super- 
ficiality, and  its  almost  idolatrous  reverence  for  authority^ 
In  this  discuesion  he  shows  clearly  that  he  differs  fun- 
damentally from  Addison  in  his  attitude  toward  authority. 
"  I  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  critic  "  the  later  had 
written,^  "  such  as  Aristotle  and  Longinus  among  the 
Greeks ;  Horace  and  Quintilian  among  the  Komans ;  Boi- 
leau  and  Dacier  among  the  French."  Marivaux,  on  the 
contrary,  had  no  regard  for  critical  authority  ancient  or 
modem.  Yet  he  believed  critics  to  be  a  kind  of  necessary 
evil.  "  II  f  aut  pourtant  des  critiques,"  he  tells  us ;  "*  but 
he  thinks  they  should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  formu- 
late and  insist  upon  arbitrary  rules  that  tend  to  hamper 
originality  in  yoimg  authors.  He  believes  that  their  work 
should  be  constructive  wholly.  "  Je  voudrais  des  critiques," 
he  says,®  "  qui  pussent  corriger  et  non  pas  gater,  qui  refor- 
massent  ce  qu'il  y  aurait  de  defectueux  dans  le  caractSre 
d'esprit  d'un  auteur  et  qui  ne  lui  fissent  pas  quitter  ce 
caractere."     So  different  is  Marivaux's  whole  attitude  to- 


*  B,  g,,  No.  253  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism;  No.  290  and  400, 
upon  Philips's  TJ^e  Distressed  Mother  and  Pastoral  Verses  respec- 
tively; and  No.  523,  upon  the  Miscellany  of  Pope  and  Philips. 

*  Montesquieu's  Lettres  Persanes  are  reviewed  in  Huiti^me  FeuiUe; 
La  Motte's  Romulus  in  Troisi&me  Feuille,  his  Inez  de  Castro  in 
Vingti^me  FeuiUe. 

*  Septifeme  Feuille.  *  The  Spectator,  No.  692. 

*  Septitoie  Feuille.  •  Septifeme  Feuille. 
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ward  criticism,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  from  that  of 
Addison  as  to  seem  in  part  to  justify  M.  Larroumet's 
assertion  ^  that  there  are  more  difPerences  than  resem- 
blances between  the  two  authors. 

At  a  casual  glance  the  differences  are  more  apparent 
than  the  resemblances,  also,  in  the  fifth  group  into  which 
Marivaux's  essays  may  conveniently  be  classified — that 
containing  the  tales  and  allegories.  In  this  group  Mari- 
vaux's  lack  of  logical  method  in  narration  is  clearly  mani- 
fest. Often  he  does  not  complete  what  he  begins,  or  at 
least  does  not  finish  it  at  the  time  he  promises.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  nimiber,  for  example,  he  mentions  a 
dream,  an  account  of  which  he  claims  to  have  found  in  a 
Spanish  manuscript  In  the  opening  sentence  of  the  fol- 
lowing paper  he  mentions  this  dream,  but  defers  giving  it 
because  he  has  ^^  quelque  chose  de  plus  pressant  a  dire." 
In  the  opening  of  the  fifth  number,  he  again  refers  to  the 
dream  but  only  to  postpone  it,  this  time,  on  the  ground  that 
his  mind  is  full  of  ^^  un  libertinage  d'idees,  qui  ne  peut 
s'accommoder  d'un  sujet  fixe."  It  is  not  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixth  paper,  twenty-two  pages  (in  the  collected 
edition)  after  the  first  announcement  of  it,  that  he  ab- 
ruptly introduces  the  long  deferred  dream.  Even  then 
he  does  not  finish  it,  but  predicts  its  completion  in  the 
following  issue.  The  prophecy  is  unfulfilled,  and  he  does 
not  again  allude  to  it.  With  the  same  capricious  disregard 
for  sequence,  the  "  Adventures  of  the  Unknown,"  which 
occupy  four  numbers  of  Le  Spectateur,  are  interrupted  in 
the  middle  by  the  twenty-third  paper.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  latter  issue  he  offers  an  explanation  of  his  inconse- 
quential manner  of  writing.^     It  is  due,  he  tells  us,  to  his 

*  Marivdum;  sa  Vie  et  sea  (Euvrea,  p.  402. 

'  Marivaux'8  lack  of  logical  method  was  apparently  a  tempera- 
mental defect.    Both  his  novels  are  incomplete. 
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desire  to  please  those  readers  who  prefer  a  varied  literary 
fare,  and  who  want  to  defer  the  reading  of  the  long  stories 
till  the  whole  series  shall  have  been  collected  and  repub- 
lished in  a  volume.  "  Besides/'  he  naively  adds — and  one 
feels  that  this  is  the  real  reason  for  his  lack  of  orderly 
method — "  I  like  this  way  better ;  and  I  must  write  as  I 
please/'  The  insistence  of  the  French  critics,  particularly 
M.  Larroumet,^  upon  this  weakness  as  an  obvious  mark  of 
inferiority  on  the  part  of  Marivaux  to  Addison  seems 
not  entirely  just  to  Marivaux,  for  the  Sir  Koger  de 
Coverley  papers  did  not  appear  consecutively.  Sir  Roger 
first  appears  in  Number  2,  and  for  the  last  time  in  Num- 
ber 544.  Yet  the  total  number  of  papers  in  which  he 
figures  is  only  forty. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  has  no  rival,  nor  indeed  any 
successor  in  Le  Spectateur  Frangais.  Marivaux's  forte 
was  the  detailed  analysis  of  feeling,  not  the  creation  of 
character.  His  stories  contain  no  striking  figures,  nor  as 
narratives  do  they  make  any  strong  appeal  to  the  reader's 
interest.  Only  one,  the  story  of  Anacharsis,  the  Scyth- 
ian,^ is  strictly  comparable  to  that  group  of  Addison's 
that  includes  the  story  of  Alnaschar'  and  that  of  Fad- 
lallah.^  In  this  apologue,  written  to  show  that  the  prime 
essential  for  success  is  to  make  one's  self  feared  rather 
than  beloved,  we  miss  Addison's  large  benevolence.  The 
same  misanthropy  is  evident  in  Marivaux's  allegory  of 
love.**     In  this  the  basic  idea  is  that  the  love  of  men  for 

*  "  Mais  Tesprit  logique  et  ami  de  la  r^le  qui  inspire  le  Spectateur 
anglais  lui  donne  un  m^rite  qui  manque  trop  au  Spectateur  Fran- 
cats Addison   ne   laisse   jamais   de   sujets   en   Fair,   comme 

Marivaux;  il  traite  tout  dans  la  juste  mesure,  jusqu'au  bout  d'un 
dfveloppement  r^gulier.**    Marivaum;  sa  Vie  et  see  (Euvree,  p.  403. 

*  Troiiiteie  Feuille.  » No.  635. 

*No.  678.  'Sixidme  FeuUle. 
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women  has,  under  modem  conditions,  lost  its  power  to 
ennoble  the  life  of  the  lover.  Men  no  longer  feel  inspired 
by  it  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  women,  who  still  per- 
sist in  idealizing  them.  And  so,  "  c'est  que  TAmour  ne 
regne  plus  parmi  les  honmies  " — a  thesis  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove  in  any  age,  and  one  that  Addison,  certainly, 
would  not  have  defended. 

Had  Marivaux's  essays  been  merely  an  imitation 
of  Addison's,  they  would  scarcely  merit  a  detailed 
examination  by  a  student  of  English  literature,  for  they 
would  have  no  interest  beyond  that  of  any  other  of  the 
various  series  of  periodical  essays  inspired  by  the  success 
of  the  English  Spectator ^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
they  possess  an  importance  quite  disproportionate  to  their 
intrinsic  merit,  because,  through  the  subtlety  of  character 
analysis  that  they  reveal,  they  furnish  a  connection  be- 
tween the  essay  as  Addison  wrote  it  and  the  novel  of 
manners  that  followed..  The  one  thing  that  distinguishes 
the  novel  as  written  by  Marivaux,  by  Eichardson,  by 
Fielding,  and  by  Sterne,  from  the  refined  sentimentalism 
of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  and  from  the  romance  of  ad- 
venture of  Defoe  and  Le  Sage  was  its  psychological  or 
sentimental  analysis  of  human  feeling.     Few  more  careful 

*The  influence  of  the  Spectator  on  the  Ck>ntinent  was  very  great. 
Besides  the  French  imitations,  there  were  German,  Italian,  and 
Russian  periodicals  on  the  same  plan  as  The  Spectator.  Those  of 
Germany  began  with  the  Discourse  der  Maler,  Zurich,  1721.  Alto- 
gether 182  such  publications  were  started  in  Germany  before  1760. 
In  Italy  we  hear  of  Gozzi's  Ohservatore,  1761-1762.  In  Russia, 
Alexander  Romald,  in  his  Tableau  de  la  LittSrature  Riisse  (St. 
Petersburg,  1872,  p.  67)  mentions  "Une  foule  de  publications  p4- 
riodiques  qui  parurent  de  1769  ft  1774.  Le  meilleur  de  tons  6tait  le 
Pemtre  dans  lequel  des  articles  de  critique  et  de  pol4mique  alter- 
naient  avec  d'autres  ayant  un  fond  plus  s€rieux."  See  T.  S.  Perry, 
English  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  180. 
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and  elaborate  delineations  of  the  human  heart  have  ever 
been  iichieved  than  that  of  Marianne  in  Marivaux's  novel 
of  that  name.  As  portrayed  by  Marivaux  she  is  a  bom 
coquette,  and  as  coldly  calculating  as  Richardson'**,  Pa- 
mela.^ Like  the  latter,  she  was  extremely  careful  of  her 
reputation,  because  she  knew  it  was  her  most  valuable 
asset ;  ^  but  she  rejoiced,  none  the  less,  at  the  thought 
"j'allais  en  avoir  le  profit  immodeste,  en  conservant  tout 
le  merite  de  la  modestie."  She  has  a  heart  full  of  aeuBi-iivii^^ 
bitity,  "  un  coeur  plein  de  sensibilite."  Tears  fill  her  eyes 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  She  continually  feels  a  "  me- 
lange affreux  de  sentimens,''  every  one  of  which  she  care- 
fully dissects  and  analyzes.  Such  analyses  of  the  female 
heart  were  not  known  hitherto  in  fiction.  They  had  been 
found  only  in  the  periodical  essay  as  Marivaux  wrote  it. 

Certain  essays  in  Le  Spectateur  Frangais  seem  like  pre- 
liminary studies  for  the  character  of  Marianne.  In  the 
autobiography  of  the  elderly  coquette,^  for  example,  we 
have  an  anticipation  of  some  of  the  self-revelation  of 
Marianne.  The  following  passage  will  illustrate  the  point. 
The  coquette  is  describing  her  efforts  to  make  herself  at- 
tractive: 

"  Mais  que  de  fatigues  pour  Tavoir  cette  figure  galante, 

*In  Perry's  History  of  English  Literaturs  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  p.  321,  the  character  of  Pamela  is  compared  with  that  of 
Marianne  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  It  is  hard  to  see, 
from  reading  the  two  novels,  that  any  such  marked  difference  really 
exists. 

'Mrs.  Barbauld  wrote  of  Pamela,  ''We  admire  her  guarded  pru> 
dence,  rather  than  her  purity  of  mind.  She  has  an  end  in  view,  an 
interested  end,  and  we  can  only  consider  her  as  the  conscious 
possessor  of  a  treasure,  which  she  is  wisely  resolved  not  to  part 
with  but  for  its  just  price."  Quoted  by  Austin  Dobson,  Samuel 
Richardson,  pp.  34,  35. 

•Feuilles  17,  18,  19. 
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aussi  bien  que  pour  la  varier  I  Comment  se  ooiffera-t-on  ! 
quel  habit  mettra-t-on  ?  quels  rubans  ?  de  quelle  couleur 
eeront-ils?  celled;!  est  plus  douce,  celle-li  plus  vive. 
CoiCment  se  determiner?  XJn  air  de  douceur  est  bien 
touchant,  un  air  iK  vivacite  bien  frappant.  Oil  prendre 
du  conseil  pour  un  choix  qui  va  decider  de  nptre  gloire 
de  toute  une  joumee  ?  Choisir  Fair  doux,  c'est  peut-etre 
manquer  son  coup;  prendre  Fair  vif,  c'est  peut-etre  se 
rendre  les  yeux  trop  rudes.  H  s'agit  de  consulter  son 
miroir.  Si  jamais  Fame  a  porte  des  jugemens  d'une 
justesse  admirable,  si  jamais  ses  attentions  sur  quelque 
chose,  ses  examens,  ses  discussions,  furent  des  prodiges  de 
force,  de  gout,  d'exactitude  et  de  finesse,  n'allez  pas  la 
croire  capable  de  ces  prodiges  si  etonnans,  ailleurs  que 
dans  une  femme  qui  est  a  sa  toilette."  ^ 

Quite  similar  is  Marianne's  comment  upon  the  art  of 
dressing,*  "Les  hommes  parlent  de  science  et  de  phi- 
losophic; voila  quelque  chose  de  beau  en  comparaison  de 
la  science  de  bien  placer  un  ruban,  ou  de  decider  de 
quelle  couleur  on  le  mettra!  Si  on  savait  ce  qui  passe 
dans  la  tete  d'une  coquette  en  pareil  cas,  combien  son 
ame  est  deliee  et  penetrante;  si  on  voyait  le  finesse  des 
jugemens  qu'elle  fait  sur  les  gouts  qu'elle.essaie,  et  puis 
ce  qu'elle  rebute,  et  puis  ce  qu'elle  hesite  a  choisir,  et 
qu'elle  choisit  enfin  par  pure  lassitude,  car  souvent  elle 
n'est  pas  contente,  et  son  idee  va  tou jours  plus  loin  que 
eon  execution;  si  on  savait  ce  que  je  dis  la,  cela  ferait 
peur,  cela  humilierait  les  plus  forts  esprits,  et  Aristote 
ne  paraitrait  plus  qu'un  petit  gargon  .  .  .  je  savais  etre 
plusieurs  femmes  en  une,  Quand  je  voulais  avoir  un 
air  fripon,  j'avais  un  maintien  et  une  parure  qui  faisaient 

»  FeuiUe  18. 

•  (Euvres  Completes,  PariB,  1825,  tome  9,  p.  64. 
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mon  affaire ;  le  lendemain  on  me  trouvait  avec  dee  graces 
tendres;  ensuite  j'etais  une  beaut6  modeste^  sirieuse,  non- 
chalante/'  ^ 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Marivaux's  an- 
alyses of  feeling  are  always  cynical,  and,  therefore,  super- 
ficial. Now  and  again  in  his  delineations  of  the  feminine 
heart  he  wrote  with  passionate  sincerity,  and  with  a  depth 
of  insight  that  reminds  one  of  George  Eliot's  clairvoyance. 
The  situation  that  especially  roused  his  pity  and  his 
indignation,  and  in  the  portrayal  of  which  he  lavished 
all  the  resources  of  his  art  as  a  delineator  of  feminine 
feelings,  is  that  of  the  young  woman  whose  confidence  has 
been  betrayed.  The  two  numbers  ^  that  best  illustrate 
this  are,  like  so  many  of  Marivaux's  character  studies, 
written  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  are  from  the  victim 
of  misplaced  confidence — one  addressed  to  the  perfidious 
lover  of  whose  whereabouts  she  is  ignorant,  the  other,  to 
her  father.  In  these  two  letters  Marivaux  attained  to 
a  force  and  dignity  of  expression  that  he  elsewhere  seldom 
reached.  Not  only  did  he  avoid  the  slightest  trace  of 
false  sentiment,  but  he  escaped  for  the  time  his  besetting 
sin  of  dilating  upon  almost  imperceptible  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  feelings  scarcely  distinguishable.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  M.  Fleury  had  read  these  letters  when 
he  said  ^  that  grandeur,  elevation,  and  poetry,  are  totally 
absent  from  Marivaux's  work,  for  here  they  are  all  con- 
spicuously present.  Not  until  Clarissa  Harlowe  appeared 
do  we  find  anything  comparable  to  their  simple  and  pa- 
thetic eloquence.     Even  among  Clarissa's  letters  there  are 

*  La  Vie  de  Marianne,  (Euvree  CompUtee  de  MarivaMw,  Paris,  1825, 
Tome  6,  pp.  64,  65. 
'  Dixi^me  et  Onziftme  FeuiUes. 
^MarivawD  et  le  Mariva/udage,  Paris,  1881,  p.  317. 
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no  two  that  equal  these  in  power  to  touch  the  heart,  for 
Eichardson  accomplished  his  end  rather  by  the  cumulative 
effect  of  Clarissa's  letters  than  by  a  single  complete  ex- 
pression of  her  feelings.  In  the  general  tone  of  these  two, 
there  is  a  rather  striking  resemblance  to  certain  of  Clar- 
issa's,^ a  sufficient  similarity  to  warrant  the  suggestion 
of  the  possibility  that  Eichardson  had  read  them  in  trans- 
lation. 

It  would  be  interesting,  though  it  is  not  essential  to 
the  attempt  to  show  Marivaux's  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  fiction,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  Marivaux 
directly  influenced  Eichardson.  That  Eichardson  had 
read  the  English  translation  ^  of  Marianne,  in  part,  before 
the  publication  of  Pamela  in  1740,  and  wholly  before  1748, 
when  Clarissa  Harlowe  appeared,  is  entirely  possible ;  and, 
in  view  of  the  obvious  resemblances  in  method  between 
the  two  authors,  highly  probable.  Marianne  had  been 
published  in  Paris  in  installments  between  1731  and 
1737.  An  English  translation  of  the  first  two  parts  ap- 
peared in  1736,  four  years  before  the  appearance  of 
Pamela,  a  second  installment  followed  in  1737;  and  a 
third  in  1742.  Whether  Eichardson  had  read  Marianne 
is  a  question  that  cannot  now  be  settled.  The  easy  as- 
sumptions of  the  French  critics,  made  without  argument,' 
and  the  elaborate  refutations  of  the  English  critics  are 

^Ck>mpare  the  letter  addressed  to  the  implacable  father  (Onzitoie 
Feuille)  with  Clarissa's  posthumous  letter  to  her  father  (Letter  cix). 

'  Richardson  did  not  read  French. 

'"A  ce  sujet,  les  t^moignages  abondent;  hostiles  ou  favorables  ft 
Marivaux,  tous  les  critiques  du  sidcle  dernier  s'accordent  ft  declarer 
que  la  Vie  de  Marianne  a  inspire  Pamela  et  Clarisse  Harlowe,  .  .  . 
Cependant,  il  est  visible  que  Richardson  a  pris  dans  la  Vie  de  Mari- 
anne Pid^  et  le  caract^re  principal  de  Pamela."  M.  Larroumet, 
Marivatuv,  aa  vie  et  aes  CEuvrea,  Paris,  1894,  pp.  314  and  315. 
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alike  unconvincing.^  The  facts  are,  that  it  was  entirely 
possible  for  Richardson  to  have  read  a  considerable  part 
of  Maria/nne  in  translation  before  he  finished  writing 
Pamela.  Secondly,  the  plots  of  the  two  novels  have  at 
least  a  superficial  resemblance*  Thirdly,  the  two  heroines 
have  many  characteristics  in  common.  Finally,  the  meth- 
ods of  narrating  their  experiences  are  strikingly  similar. 
Pamela's  life  is  narrated  in  letters.  Marianne,  to  be  sure, 
is  in  form  an  autobiography.  But  Marianne  writes  the 
story  of  her  life  in  her  old  age  at  the  request  of  a  friend 
and  solely  for  her  perusal.  The  manner  of  narration  thus 
partakes  of  the  intimate  and  discursive  quality  of  a  series 
of  letters.  "  In  relating  her  adventures,"  says  the  author, 
"  she  imagines  herself  to  be  with  her  friend,  talking  to  her, 
answering  her,  and  in  this  way  she  instinctively  mingles 
the  relation  of  facts  with  the  reflections  that  occur  to  her 
in  connection  with  them."  ^  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
burden  of  proof  would  seem  to  rest  upon  those  who  con- 
tend that  Eichardson  owed  nothing  to  Marivaux.  And 
the  proof  submitted  is;  to  say  the  least,  unconvincing. 

Although  we  may  be  uncertain  about  the  extent,  and 
even  about  the  existence  of  Richardson's  obligation  to  Mari- 
vaux, there  can  be  no  question  that  the  latter's  influence 
upon  the  other  early  English  novelists  was  indeed  consider- 
able.   Both  Fielding  '  and  Sterne  *  read  and  admired  him. 

'  See  for  example  Samuel  Richardeon  by  Austin  Dobeon,  London, 
1902,  pp.  4S-50. 

'  (Euvrea  de  Marivauw,  Paris,  1781,  Tome  vi,  p.  330.  The  passage 
is  quoted,  and  the  translation  borrowed  from  Samuel  RioTiardaon,  A. 
Critical  Study,  by  Clara  L.  Thomson,  London,  1900,  p.  151. 

'  Fielding  speaks  of  Marivaux's  novels  in  Joseph  Andrews,  Book  m. 
Chap.  I. 

^Sterne's  admiration  for  Marivaux  is  testified  to  in  the  Letters 
and  Miscellanies  published  after  his  death.  See  The  Complete  Works 
and  Life  of  Laurence  Sterne,  The  Clonmel  Society  edition.  Vol.  ill. 
Letters  and  Miscellanies,  p.  16. 
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The  latter  especially  ehows  Marivaux'e  influence  in  his. 
incorrigible  tendency  to  dissect  in  a  sentimental  way  the 
feelings  of  his  creations.  This  tendency  he  indulged  to  an 
extent  much  greater  than  Marivaux  had  done,  partly 
because  it  was  natural  for  him  to  yield  himself  the  sport 
of  his  emotional  impulses/  partly  because  sentiment  had 
become  the  fashion.  For  the  vogue  of  this  fashion,  Mari- 
vaux had  been  to  a  considerable  degree  responsible. 
Marivaux  may  be  in  part  responsible  also  for  Sterne's 
habit  of  making  his  characters  reveal  themselves  through 
pose  and  gesture^ — a  device  that  Dickens  later  utilized 
for  humorous  effects.  Marivaux's  humorous  scenes  fre- 
quently depend  for  their  dramatic  vividness  upon  precisely 
the  same  artifices  that  Sterne  employed  in  delineating  the 
love  passages  of  Uncle  Toby  with  the  Widow  Wadman.^ 

In  Le  Spectateur  Frangais,  then,  we  find  the  transition 
between  the  older  periodical  essays  as  written  by  Addison 
and  the  novel  as  represented  by  La  Tie  de  Marianne  and 
Le  Paysan  Parveniu  The  progress  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  of  the  development  of  character 
presentation  in  the  novel  is  largely  the  story  of  elements 

*"He  was  unfortunately  too  prone — and  a  long  course  of  moral 
self-indulgence  had  confirmed  him  in  it — ^to  the  habit  of  caressing  his 
own  sensibilities."  Laurence  Sterne,  M.  D.  Traill,  New  York,  1882, 
p.  157. 

•"When  he  came  to  write,  he  carried  over  into  literature  the  art 
of  Reynolds  and  Garrick.  His  characters  are  depicted  not  only  by 
what  they  say  and  do,  but  by  the  tones  in  which  they  speak,  and 
by  the  ways  in  which  they  sit,  stand,  and  walk.  ...  He  reduced 
gesture  to  an  art."  W.  L.  Gross,  Introduction  to  Vol.  n  of  the  Com' 
plete  WorJcM  and  Life  of  Laurence  Sterne,  The  Clonmel  Society 
edition. 

'  A  case  in  point  is  the  scene  where  Marianne,  having  been  slightly 
injured  by  Valville's  horses,  is  visited  by  a  surgeon  in  Valville's 
house  whither  she  has  been  carried.  It  will  be  found  on  page  82 
of  Volume  6  of  (Euvree  Completes  de  Marivauw,  Paris,  1825. 
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contributed  alternately  by  French  and  English  authors, 
who  at  the  same  time  exerted  a  reciprocal  influence  upon 
each  other.  The  English  character-sketch,  translated  into 
French,^  combined  with  the  essay  as  written  by  Montaigne 
to  produce  the  Essays  and  Characters  of  La  Bruyere.^ 
The  latter  influenced  Addison,  who  in  turn  inspired  Le 
Speciateur  of  Marivaux,  also  an  admirer  and  imitator  of 
La  Bruyere.  Finally,  Marivaux  wrote  in  the  manner  he 
had  successfully  practised  in  his  periodical  essays  two 
novels  which  powerfully  influenced  some  of  the  early 
English  novelists.  Each  contributed  some  important  ele- 
ment to  the  progress  of  the  development  of  character 
portrayal.  Addison,  under  the  influence  of  La  BruySre, 
added  individuality  to  the  type  the  older  writers  of  Char^ 
acters  *  had  been  content  to  portray.  Marivaux,  in  turn, 
added  the  minute  and  sentimental  analysis  of  feeling. 
The  importance  of  this  contribution  seems  to  warrant  a 
fuller  recognition  of  Marivaux's  place  in  the  history  of 
fiction  than  literary  historians  have  hitherto  accorded  him. 

Edwaed  Chaunoey  Baldwin. 


^Joseph  Hall's  Characters  of  Virtues  and  Vices  (160S)  was  trans- 
lated into  French  in  1619. 

'Jean  de  La  Bruydre's  Les  Caraot^es  de  Theophraste  tradtUts  du 
Oreo;  aveo  les  Caract^es,  ou  les  Mcturs  de  oe  Siiole  was  published 
in  less. 

'  Number  77  of  The  Spectator  contains  a  translation  of  one  of  La 
Bruy^re's  ''Characters."  Upon  the  relation  of  Addison  to  La 
Bruyere  see  my  article,  ''La  Bruy^re's  Influence  upon  Addison." 
Publications  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  vol. 
zix,  1004. 
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X— PATRONS  OF  LETTERS  IN  NORFOLK  AND 
SUFFOLK,  c.  1450 


The  ordinary  condition  of  the  mediaeval  poet  or  man 
of  letters  who  was  not  connected  with  the  court,  but 
sought  patronage  among  the  country  gentry  or  the  citizens 
of  provincial  towns,  was  one  of  more  or  less  complete 
isolation.  If  he  found  a  patron  he  was  fortunate,  and 
when  he  had  supplied  that  patron's  needs,  or  had  carried 
to  a  conclusion  the  work  upon  which  he  had,  by  his 
patron's  interest  and  support,  been  encouraged  to  engage, 
he  had  little  incentive  to  further  literary  production  unless 
he  could  find  new  patronage.  It  is  perhaps  a  result  of 
this  condition  that  so  many  books  of  the  Middle  Ages 
are  the  work  of  men  who  wrote  but  one  book,  and  that 
one  with  the  painful  care  of  the  amateur,  rather  than  the 
sure  skill  of  the  trained  writer.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
or  at  least  in  the  most  typical  cases  (since  generalisations 
of  this  kind  can  be  at  the  best  only  rough  approximations), 
the  provincial  writer  worked  for  a  single  patron,  and  his 
"  public  "  consisted  of  his  patron's  family  and  intimates. 

It  occasionally  happened,  however,  that  in  a  prosperous 
and  unified  country  district  a  number  of  persons,  closely 
connected  by  ties  of  acquaintance  and  interest,  were  pa- 
tronising literature  at  about  the  same  time,  causing  books 
to  be  written  and  rewarding  writers  who  composed  books 
for  their  benefit  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  condition  must 
have  been  very  favourable  to  literary  production,  first, 
because  the  number  of  possible  readers  of  a  new  book  was 
increased  by  its  chance  of  passing  from  the  hands  of  the 
188 
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patron  for  whom  it  was  written  into  those  of  friends  who 
would  cause  it  to  be  copied,  and  secondly  because  writers 
were  encouraged  to  seek  new  patronage,  or  to  undertake 
works  which  they  would  not  have  attempted  had  they 
lived  in  a  community  where  but  one  person  was  known 
to  be  interested  in  the  writing  of  books,  and  he  already 
furnished  with  a  writer  capable  of  giving  him  what  he 
needed  or  liked.  Moreover,  among  patrons  who  were 
mutually  well  known  to  each  other,  the  spirit  of  emulation 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  stimulus  to  activity  in  the  work 
of  patronising  letters. 

The  condition  I  have  defined  is  not  an  imaginary  or 
hypothetical  one,  but  actually  existed  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  East  Anglia.^  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  present  article  to  take  note  of  the  persons  who  were 
patronising  literature  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  during  the 
period  from  1420  to  1460,  and  to  show  how  intimately 
connected  these  patrons  were  by  ties  of  kinship,  neighbour- 
hood, and  common  interests.  I  shall  begin  with  the 
Paston  family.^ 


*  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  tho  nominally  two  counties,  were  practically 
but  one.  They  were  (for  many  purposes,  at  least)  an  administrative 
and  financial  unit,  and  were  presided  over  by  a  single  sheriff. 

•It  is,  I  confess,  with  some  regret  that  I  have  been  forced  to 
exclude  Thomas  Chaucer  from  the  number  of  East  Anglian  patrons 
of  letters.  That  he  was  a  patron  of  Lydgate  we  know  from  the 
"  Balade  made  by  Lydegate  at  l^e  departyng  of  Thomas  Chaucyer  on 
ambassade  in  to  ffraunce"  and  the  "Amerous  balade  by  Lydegate 
made  at  l^e  departing  of  Thomas  Chauciers  on  )>e  kynges  ambassade 
into  ffraunce"  which  are  preserved  in  the  two  Shirley  Mss.  Addit. 
16165  and  Ashmole  59.  Both  of  these  texts  are  printed  by  Fumi- 
vail  in  TJotea  and  Queries,  S.  4.  ix,  pp.  381  ff.,  and  the  former  of 
them  is  printed  by  Miss  Hammond  in  Modem  Philology,  i,  pp.  333  ff. 
In  the  former  poem;  Lydgate,  after  a  prayer  for  Chaucer's  preserva- 
tion on  the  sea  and  safe  return,  praises  the  generous  hospitality 
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The  seat  of  this  family  was  at  Faston,  near  the  coast 
of  northern  Norfolk,     By  the  death  of  Clement  Paston, 

that  his  patron  practices  at  home.  Then,  in  stanza  7,  he  addresses 
a  friend  of  Chaucer's: 

And  gentyl  Molyns  myn  owen  lord  so  der 
Lytel  merreyle  )>oi]ghe  )h>w  sighe  and  pleyne 
Now  to  forgone  >in  owen  pleying  feere 
I  wot  right  wel  hit  is  to  >e  gret  pejme 
Bat  haue  good  hope  soone  for  to  atteyne 
)nn  hertis  blisse  agayne  and  >at  right  sone 
Or  foure  tymes  eschaunged  he  >e  Mone. 

(Hammond,  I,  c,  p.  385.) 

Stanza  S  is  addressed  to  Chaucer's  wife;  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
stanzas  he  turns  again  to  Chaucer's  neighbours  and  says: 

Ye  gentilmen  dwelling  envyroun 
•        ••«•*  •• 

Saythe  every  day  deuotely  >is  memoyre 
Saynt  lulyan  oure  loye  and  al  oure  gloyre 
Come  hoome  ageyne  lyche  as  we  desyre 
To  suppowaylen  al  pe  hole  shyre. 

Was  the  shire  in  which  Chaucer  and  his  friends  lived  Norfolk?  It 
is  true  that  Chaucer,  at  the  date  of  this  poem  (1417)  owned  a 
moiety  of  the  manor  of  Gresham,  in  northern  Norfolk,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  marriage  to  Matilda,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Burg- 
hersh.  The  manor  was  formerly  the  possession  of  Edmund  Bacon 
and  descended  from  him  to  his  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Margery.  Margaret's  share  of  the  manor  descended  to  her  grand- 
daughter Matilda  Burghersh.  Margery's  share  passed  to  her  hut* 
band,  Sir  William  Moleyns  (or  Molynes).  It  is  this  common  asso* 
oiation  of  Thomas  Chaucer  and  Moleyns  with  the  manor  of  Gresham 
that  caused  Miss  Hammond  to  infer  that  Lydgate's  poem  refers  to 
Norfolk.  "It  will  appear  likely,"  she  says  (1.  c,  pp.  882,  888)^ 
"  .  .  from  the  family  connection  just  sketched,  that  a  son  of  the 
house  of  Molynes  was  a  very  natural  inmate  of  the  home  of  Thomas 
Chaucer,  and  that  the  manor  of  Gresham,  as  the  place  of  common 
interest  to  both  Molynes  and  Chaucer,  is  probably  meant  here." 
This  opinion  was  accepted  by  Dr.  H.  N.  MacCracken,  who  says 
(Publieatian*  of  the  Modem  Language  A^Booiation,  xxvi,  pp.  146, 
147):  "She  [the  Countess  of  Suffolk]  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Chaucer,  whose  family's  interest  in  letters  is  attested  by  Lydgate's 
Complaini  on  Departing  of  ThofMU  Chcmcer,  and  whose  house,  ao- 
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in  June,  1419,  his  son  William  Paston  (1378-1444)  be- 
came the  head  of  the  family,  and  was  married  about  a 

cording  to  Lydgate,  was  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  county 
of  Suffolk.''  On  closer  consideration,  however,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  country  to  which  Lydgate  refers  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thomas  Chaucer's  Oxfordshire  residence,  Ewelme.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  Chaucer's  chief  associations  were  with  Oxfordshire. 
He  sat  for  that  county  in  Parliament  in  1400-1,  1402,  1405^,  1407, 
1409-10,  1411,  1413,  1414,  1421,  1422,  1425-6,  1427,  1429,  1430-1 
{D,  N,  B.,  z,  p.  167).  He  was  appointed  on  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  that  county  in  1403,  1404,  1406,  1407,  1410,  1412,  1413, 
1423,  1424,  1432  {Calendar  of  the  Patent  Bolls,  1401-5,  p.  519;  1405- 
8,  p.  496;  1408-13,  p.  484;  1413-16,  p.  422;  1422-9,  p.  568;  1429-36, 
p.  623).  His  apparent  absence  from  the  commission  between  1413 
and  1423  is  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  patent  rolls  for  five  or 
six  years  previous  to  1422  are  not  yet  calendared.  He  also  appears 
constantly  in  connection  with  other  business  relating  to  Oxfordshire 
and  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Herts  (e.  g., 
Calendar  of  the  Patent  Bolls,  1401-5,  p.  356;  1408-13,  pp.  172,  222; 
1413-16,  pp.  178,  408;  1429-36,  pp.  70,  72,  75,  81,  127,  218,  364). 
He  was  never  on  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Norfolk  or  Suffolk, 
however,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  served  in  either  of  those 
counties  on  such  commissions  as  he  was  so  frequently  charged  with 
in  relation  to  the  business  of  Oxfordshire  and  its  vicinity.  It  seems 
clear,  then,  that  Chaucer  was  an  Oxfordshire  man,  and  that  he  had 
little  connection  with  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Lydgate's  reference  to 
Moleyns,  tho  it  may  at  first  sight  point  to  Norfolk,  in  reality  con- 
firms this  view.  This  gentleman  was  (if  we  are  correct  in  identi- 
fying him  with  the  great-grandson  of  Edmund  Bacon)  William 
Moleyns  of  Stoke  Pogis,  Buckinghamshire,  who  died  in  1425,  aged 
48  years  (see  Complete  Peerage,  L.  1892,  iv,  pp.  276,  277;  Lipscomb's 
Buckinghamshire,  TV,  pp.  644  ff. ) .  He  had  many  estates  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stoke  Pogis  and 
Aylesbury,  but  was  not  in  possession  of  that  moiety  of  the  manor  of 
Gresham  which  had  been  the  property  of  his  grandmother.  When  we 
consider  that  Stoke  Pogis  is  only  about  21  miles  distant  from  Ewelme, 
and  that  Moleyns  owned  a  manor  at  Henley,  Oxf.,  about  10  miles 
from  Ewelme,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Lydgate's  reference  is  to 
Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  rather  than  to  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  To  the  references  given  in  this  note  I  may  add:  Paston 
Letters,  ed.  Qairdner,  i,  pp.  xxx,  76,  76,  etc;  Nicolas,  in  Aldine 
Chaucer,  L.  1893,  i,  pp.  86 ff.;  D,  N.  B,,  xxvin,  pp.  266;  Blomefield's 
Norfolk,  VIII,  p.  127;  CcUendarium  Inquisitionum  Post  Mortem,  iv, 
p.  199. 
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year  later  to  Agnee,  daughter  of  Sir  Ednmnd  Berry  of 
Harlingbitry  Hall,  HJertfordshire,^  This  marriage  was 
the  occasion,  if  we  accept  the  theory  proposed  a  few  years 
ago  by  Dr.  H.  N.  MacCracken,  of  the  writing  of  Lydgate's 
Temple  of  Olass.  This  theory,  as  Dr.  MacCracken 
frankly  admits,  cannot  be  considered  as  proved,  but  there 
is  strong  support  for  it  in  the  fact  that  the  motto  borne 
by  the  lady  in  the  poem,  as  described  in  the  lines : 

Therfore  hir  woord  wi^oute  variaunce 

Enbrouded  was,  as  men  mjitM  se: 

'De  mieulz  en  mieulx/  with  stones  and  perre: 

This  [is]  to  sein  )>at  she,  l^is  benigne, 

From  bettir  to  bettir  hir  hert[e]  do]?  resigne, 

And  al  hir  wil,  to  Venus  pe  goddes, 

Whan  J>at  hir  list  hir  harmes  to  redresse,* 

is  the  motto  of  the  Pastons.  There  are  certain  considera- 
tions, however,  which  compel  us  to  caution  in  this  matter. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  that  we  do  not  know  at 
what  date  the  Pastons  adopted  the  motto  "  De  mieux  en 
mieux,"  for  the  earliest  use  of  it  cited  by  Dr.  MacCracken 
is  by  Sir  William  Paston  who  died  in  1608.'  If  the 
motto  was  used  by  the  Pastons  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century  we  ought,  in  view  of  the  abundance  of  material 
at  our  disposal,  to  be  able  to  prove  the  fact.  Moreover, 
if  this  was  Judge  William  Paston's  motto,  why  does  it 
appear  as  a  decoration  on  his  lady's  garments  during  the 
wooing,  before  the  betrothal  ?  *     Tempting  as  Dr.  Mac- 

^  Paston  Letters,  i,  pp.  xxii,  11,  D,N,B.  XLiv,  pp.  6ff. 

»  Temple  of  Glass,  ed.  Schick,  il.  308-314. 

'  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language  Association,  xxm,  p.  134. 

*  Dr.  MacGradcen  {ibid,,  pp.  138,  139)  anticipates  this  objection,  but 
not  convincingly.  For  a  lady  to  wear  the  motto  of  her  lover  before 
betrothal  is  somewhat  different  from  a  wife's  wearing  her  husband's 
arms  after  marriage.    Dr.  MacCracken  concludes  with  saying:  "Of 
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Cracken's  hypotheeie  is,  our  information  is  as  yet  eo  im- 
perfect that  we  can  neither  accept  nor  reject  the  solution 
he  offers  us. 

If  further  investigation  should  be  unable  to  prove  Wil- 
liam Paston's  connection  with  the  Temple  of  Glass,  there 
is  no  other  member  of  the  family  whom  we  can  with  any 
confidence  assert  to  have  been  a  patron  of  letters.  Sir 
John  Paston  (1442-1479)  was  an  enthusiastic  book  col- 
lector,^ and  may  have  been  a  patron  also.  But  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  we  must  refrain  from  stating  more 
than  the  mere  possibility  that,  with  his  very  genuine  love 
of  literature  and  his  readiness  to  spend  money  for  the 
gratification  of  his  taste,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
buying  books,  but  may  have,  on  occasion,  caused  one  to  be 
written  for  his  special  benefit.^ 

At  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  Paston  was 
Caister,  one  of  the  residences  of  Sir  John  Fastolf  (1378  ?- 
1459).  He  had  houses  also  at  Yarmouth  and  Norwich.* 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  show  in  detail  the  closeness  of 
Fastolf 's  relations  with  the  Pastons,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  they  were  (in  Fastolfs  words)  "  cousins  "  and  that 
he  bequeathed  to  John  Paston   (1421-1466)   all  of  his 

course,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  Agnes  Barry  did  not  bring  this  motto 
with  her  into  the  family."  If  this  could  be  substantiated  it  would 
furnish  the  most  satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

^  The  Paston  letters  contain  abundant  evidence  of  Sir  John's  book- 
ishness  and  most  of  the  passages  are  well  known.  See  letters  568, 
696,  632,  690,  746,  747,  749,  869. 

'We  may  note,  before  leaving  Sir  John,  letter  794,  from  one  John 
Pympe  to  Sir  John  Paston,  dated  1477.  It  consists  of  five  stanzas 
in  rime  royal,  with  a  postscript  in  prose.  Apparently  John  Pympe 
was  an  author,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  him  except  this  letter. 
Was  Sir  John  his  patron? 
*'  D.  V,  B,,  xvm,  pp.  235,  237.  Fastolf  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  Norfolk  in  1454  {Ptuton  Letters,  I,  pp.  Izxzix,  czii)  but 
the  family  was  an  old  one  in  the  county  {D,  N.  B.,  ibid.). 
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lands  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.^  Altho 
Sir  John  was  first  of  all  a  soldier  and  man  of  business, 
he  is  known  to  have  had  an  interest  in  books  and  learning. 
From  a  note  in  mb.  Harleian  2266  we  know  that  his 
step-son,  Stephen  Scrope,  translated  for  him  in  1450  the 
Dicta  et  opiniones  diversorum  philosophorvm: 

This  Boke  byfore  wretyn  is  caUid  in  French  Letris,  Dits  de 
PhilisophiuB  and  in  Englyshe,  for  to  sey,  the  Dootryne  k  the  Wyse- 
dome  of  the  Wyse,  Anncyent  Philosophers,  as  Arystotle,  Plato, 
Socrates,  Tholome,  ft  suche  ol>er.  Translated  out  of  Laten  into 
Frenehe  to  Kyng  Charles  the  Syxte  ofe  Fraunoe  by  Wyllyam  Tyn- 
gnovyle  Knyght,  late  Provest  of  the  Cyte  ofe  Parys:  and  sythe  now 
late  translatyd  out  of  Frenshe  tting  in  to  Englyshe,  the  yere  of  our 
Lorde  1450.  to  John  Fostalfe  Knyghte  for  his  Contemplacion  k 
Solas  by  Stevyn  Scrope  Squyer,  Sonne  in  Law  to  the  seide  Fostalle. 
Deo  Gracias.' 

And  from  Caxton's  prolog  to  Tully  of  Old  Age  we  know 
that  Fastolf  caused  a  translation  to  be  made  of  Cicero's 
De  Senectute: 

hEre  begynneth  the  prohemye  vpon  the  redueynge,  both  out  of 
latyn  as  of  f  rensshe  in  to  our  englyssh  tongue,  of  the  polytyque  book 
named  Tullius  de  Senectute  .  .  .  whiche  book  was  translated  and 
tbystoryes  openly  declared  by  the  ordenaunce  k  desyre  of  the  noble 
Auncyent  knyght  Syr  Johan  Fastolf  of  the  countee  of  Norfolk 
banerette.' 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  scholars  that  this  trans- 
lation was  made  by  William  Worcester,*  Fastolf's  sec- 
retary, for  we  know  that  in  1473  Worcester  presented  to 
Bishop  Wayneflete  of  Winchester  an  English  version  which 
he  had  made  of  this  work.*^     Whether  or  not  this  trans- 

^Paaton  Letters,  i,  pp.  Ixxxvii,  296,  297,  461;  n,  p.  viii,  etc. 
■  Cat,  Lib.  M88,  Harl,  n,  p.  633. 

*  Blades,  Cawton,  L.  1861,  I,  p.  159. 

*  Sidney  Lee,  in  D.  N.  B.  xvm,  p.  238;  Gairdner,  Pastan  Letters, 
I,  p.  cxiv. 

•See  Itineraria  Symonis  Simeonis  et  Willelmi  de  Waroeatre,  ed. 
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lation  had  originally  been  made  for  Fastolf,  we  know  of 
other  literary  commissions  that  Worcester  performed  for 
his  master.  Of  his  Ac  to  domini  Johannis  Falstoph, 
which  appears  to  be  lost,  we  have  very  little  information, 
but  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  was  written  at 
FastolPs  command.^  There  is  manuscript  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  Worcester's  Verifrcatio  omnium  steUarum  fix- 
arum  pro  anno  1440  was  written  under  the  patronage  of 
Fastolf.^  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  knight  was  a  gene- 
rous patron,  for  his  treatment  of  both  Worcester  and 
Scrope  was  decidedly  shabby,^  but  this  was  merely  a 
specific  symptom  of  the  man's  general  character,  which 
was  hard  and  grasping.  The  notable  point  is  that  he 
cared  for  literature  at  all,  not  that  he  showed  a  disinclina- 
tion to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  work  done  for  him. 
Ingham,  about  nine  miles  from  Caister,^  was  the  seat 

J.  Nasmith,  Cantab.,  1778,  p.  368:  ''  1473.  die  10  august!  presentavi 
W.  epiBcopo  Wyntoniensi  apud  Aaher  librum  TuUii  de  Senectute  per 
me  translatum  in  anglicia,  sed  nullum  regardum  reoepi  de  episcopo." 

^Tanner  had  apparently  seen  a  hs.  of  this  work;  see  BibUotheca, 
p.  115.   It  appears  also  to  be  referred  to  in  PaaUm  Letters,  i,  p.  545. 

'  I  give  the  title  according  to  Tanner's  version  of  it.  Gairdner 
{Paaton  Letters,  i,  p.  cziv)  gives  it,  from  MS.  Laud.  B.  23^  as 
"Stellae  versificatae  pro  anno  1440  ad  instantiam  J.  Fastolfe  mili- 
tis."  For  lists  of  Worcester's  numerous  other  works  see  Tanner, 
and  D.  N,  B,,  Lxn,  pp.  442,  443.  His  De  ordinibus  reUgiosorum  tarn 
nomine  quam  hahitu  oompUatus  de  diversia  cronicia  in  oivitate 
Lond.''  was  written  for  a  Norfolk  patron,  Nicholas  Ancrage,  prior 
of  8t.  Leonard's,  a  Benedictine  cell  close  to  Norwich,  in  1465.  Valu- 
able information  about  Worcester  is  contained  in  an  essay.  The  Note 
Books  of  WilUam  Worcester,  in  F.  A.  Gasquef  s  Old  English  Bible. 

*  Pctston  Letters,  i,  pp.  cxiii-vi,  300,  301.  There  is  some  reason 
for  believing  that  Fastolf  had  some  connection  with  the  Book  of 
Noblesse,  presented  to  Edward  IV  in  1475,  some  years  after  Fas- 
tolf's  death.  For  the  evidence  see  J.  6.  Nichols's  introduction  to 
that  text  in  the  volume  edited  by  him  for  the  Roxburghe  Club. 

*My  designations  of  distance  thruout  this  paper  will  always  refer 
to  air  lines,  and  not  to  the  actual  distances  by  road,  and  are  only 
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of  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Norfolk 
at  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  well  known 
to  Fastolf  and  the  Pastons.  He,  as  well  as  John  Paston, 
appears  to  have  been  Fastolf s  "cousin,"  tho  I  do  not 
know  the  precise  nature  of  their  relationship.*  His  testa- 
ment, made  in  1444,  named  Sir  John  as  executor.^  He 
was  often  on  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  in  company  with  Sir  John  Fastolf  or  John  Pas- 
ton,*  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Paston  letters 
in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  that  family.* 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton  (d.  1466)  plays  a  part  in  East 
Anglian  literary  history  as  the  patron  of  John  Metham, 
apparently  a  resident  of  Norwich,  who  is  styled  "  scolere 
of  Cambryg,"  and  "sympyl  ecoler  of  philosophic,"  the 
author  of  several  pseudo-scientific  treatises  on  such  sub- 
jects as  palmistry  and  physiognomy,*^  but  chiefly  of  the 
romance  of  Amoryus  and  Cleopes,  which  he  wrote  in  1448 

rough  approximations  of  the  air  lines.  They  will  be  useful,  how- 
ever, as  relative  indications  of  the  distances  between  places  referred 
to,  which  are  marked  on  the  map  facing  the  first  page  of  this  article. 
This  map»  which  is  only  a  tracing  of  a  tracing  from  Stanford's 
London  Athis,  makes  no  pretensions  to  accuracy  and  is  furnished 
merely  as  a  help  in  locating  the  places  referred  to. 

^  Paaton  Letters,  i,  p.  393,  abstract  of  a  letter  of  Fastolf,  calling 
Stapleton  ''  my  cousin." 

*  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  ix,  p.  321. 

'Sir  Miles  Stapleton  appears  with  Sir  John  Fastolf  in  the  com- 
missions of  1445,  1447,  1448,  1450,  1452.  He  appears  in  the  com- 
mission of  1447  with  John  Paston.  See  Cdtendar  of  the  Patent 
Rolls,  1441-6,  p.  474;  1446-52,  p.  502. 

^Paston  Letters,  i,  pp.  39,  141,  120,  152,  156,  etc.  In  1450  and 
thereabouts  Paston  was  apparently  on  very  good  terms  with  Staple* 
ton,  but  later  their  relations  became  somewhat  strained,  for  in  1461 
Paston  calls  him  ''that  knavyssh  knyght.  Sir  Miles  Stapilton"* 
{Paston  Letters,  n,  p.  28,  letter  to  Margaret  Paston). 

*  For  the  list  of  his  works  see  Furnivall,  PoUtioal,  Religious,  anS 
Love  Poems,  re-edited  1903,  E.  K  T.  S.,  p.  308. 
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or  1449  for  Sir  Miles  and  Lady  Catherine  Stapleton,  to 
which  he  gave  the  following  heading: 

Thys  ys  the  story  off  a  knyght,  howe  he  dyd  many  wurthy  dedys 
be  the  help  off  a  lady,  the  qwyche  taught  hym  to  oueroome  a  mem- 
uluB  dragon,  the  qwyche  was  a  C  ffote  longe.  And  this  knyght  was 
clepyd  Amoryns,  &  the  lady,  Cleopes.* 

The  romance  itself  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but  Dr.  Fur- 
nivall  was  good  enough  to  give  us  a  summary  of  it,  with 
the  prolog  and  epilog,  which  throw  no  little  light  on 
Metham  and  his  little  public.  After  an  invocation,  a  brief 
statement  of  the  history  of  the  parents  of  his  hero  and 
heroine,  and  a  stanza  of  apology,  Metham  tells  us  what  led 
him  to  write  the  story : 

But  cause  qwy  that  I  this  boke  endyght, 

Is,  that  noqwere  in  Latyne  ner  Englysch  I  coude  yt  aspye; 

But  in  Grwe  y  had  yt  wrytyn,  lymnyd  bryght 

With  lettrys  off  gold,  that  gay  were  wrowght  to  the  ye, 

That  causyd  me  to  meruel  that  thei  so  gloryusly 

Was  adornyd:  &  offtyn  I  enqwyryd  of  letteryd  clerkys, 

Qwat  yt  myght  be,  that  poyntyd  was  with  so  merwulus  werkys. 

But  alle  thei  seyd  that  yt  was,  be  supposyng, 

Grwe;  but  qwat  yt  ment,  thei  nyst  ryght  nojt  at  alle. 

And  as  yt  ffortunyd,  ther  come  rydyng 

To  Norwyche,  a  Greke,  to  home  I  schewyd  in  specyal 

Thys  fforsayd  boke;  &  he,  iche  word,  bothe  gret  &  smal. 

In  Latyne  yt  expungyd;  &  thus,  be  hys  infformacion, 

I  had  the  trwe  grownd  &  very  conclusyon.* 

Metham  concludes  his  romance,  says  Dr.  Fumivall,  with 
praise  of  his  patrons,  Sir  Miles  Stapleton  and  Lady  Cath- 
erine, and  ends  with  the  following  epilog: 

>75t(i.,  p.  301. 
•  Ibid,,  p.  303. 
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And  yff  I  the  trwihe  achuld  here  wryght. 

As  gret  a  style  I  achuld  make  in  euery  dregre, 

As  ChauncerTS,  off  qwene  Eleyne  or  Cresseyd,  doht  endyht, 

Or  off  Polyxchene,  Grygyld,  or  Penelope. 

As  beuteuuB,  as  womanly,  as  pacyent,  as  thei  were  wunt  to  be, 

Thys  lady  was,  qwan  I  endytyd  this  story, 

Floryschyng,  the  seuyn  k  twenty  yere  off  the  sext  kyng  Henry.* 

Qo  now,  lytyl  boke,  k  with  alle  obeychanni, 
Enterly  me  comende  to  my  lord  and  mastyr  eke. 
And  to  hys  ryght  reuerend  lady,  with  alle  pleeaun^ 
Enfformyng  them,  how  ffeythfully  I  hem  beseke 
Off  supportacion  of  the  rude  endytyng  owte  of  Greke; 
For  alle  this  wrytyng  ys  sayd  vndyr  oorreccion, 
Bothe  off  thi  rymyng,  k  eke  off  thi  translacion. 

For  thei  that  greyheryd  be,  afftyr  ffolkys  eetymacion, 

Nedys  must  more  cunne,  be  kendly  nature, 

In  yche  syens  qwere-in  thei  haue  ther  operacion, — 

Sythyn  that  crafft  comyth  be  eontynwaunj  [t.  e.  continuance]  in-to 

euery  creature, — 
Than  he  that  late  begynnyth,  as  be  demonstracion 
My  mastyr  Chauncerys,  I  mene,  that  longe  dyd  endure 
In  practyk  off  rymyng;  qwerffore  proffoiudely 
With  many  prouerbys,  hys  bokys  be  rymyd  naturelly.' 

Eke  Ion  Lydgate,  sumtyme  monke  off  Byry, 
His  bokys  endytyd  with  termys  off  retoryk 
And  hallff  chongyd  Latyne,  with  conseytys  off  poetry 
And  craffty  Imagynacionys  off  ym[a]gys  ffantastyk, 

[ no  gap  in  the  HS ] 

But  eke  hys  qwyght  [i.  e,  wit]  her  schewyd,  k  hys  late  werk. 
How  that  hys  contynwaun^  made  hjrm  both  a  poyet  k  a  derk. 

^  27  Henry  VI  is  from  1  Sept.,  1448  to  31  Aug.,  1449.  Metham's 
language  might  suggest  that  Lady  Catherine  died  between  the  com- 
pletion of  the  romance  and  the  writing  of  the  epilog,  but  this  was 
not  the  case,  for  she  was  still  living  on  2  Jan.,  7  Edward  IV,  having 
married,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Miles,  Sir  Richard  Harcourt  of 
EUendale,  Staffordshire  (Blomefield's  Norfolk,  ix,  p.  321). 

'Metham's  apology  might  indicate  either  that  he  wrote  this 
romance  in  his  youth,  and  had  not  acquired  that  skill  which  '*  con- 
tinuance" gives,  or  that  he  began  to  rime  when  he  was  somewhat 
old.  His  treatise  on  palmistry,  immediately  preceding  the  Amoryua 
and  Cleopes,  bears  a  note  to  the  effect  that  it  was  **  translatyd  "  into 
English  "the  xxv.  wyntyr  off  hys  age." 
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But  nowe  thei  bothe  be  pa^d;  k  affter  aohal  I. 

Qwef-ffor  I  make  this  schort  orysun: 

O  welle  of  mercy,  lesu, — ^that  I,  be  ffreelness  ^  ffoly 

Haue  thee  offendyd  in  dede  or  in  ony  Imagynacion, — 

Fully  off  fforyeffnes  I  thee  beseche,  with  my  hertyj  hole  emmociony 

Purpoeyng  to  amende  alle  that  I  haue  done  amys; 

To  me,  lesu,  now  thi  mercy,  fful  necessary  ys. 

And  thei  that  my  sympyl  wrytyng  schal  rede, 

Off  storyis  off  elde  tyme,  yff  thei  lyste,  off  ther  goden^, 

Qwere  thei  Ion  Metham  in  bokea  ffynde,  pray  for  hym  to  spede 

In  vertuys;  ffor  he  off  lymyng  toke  the  besyne^ 

To  oomfforte  them  that  8chuld[e]  falle  in  heuynes. 

For  tyme  on-ocupyid,  qwan  ffolk  haue  lytyl  to  do, 

On  haly  dayis  to  rede,  me  thynk  yt  [ys]  best  so.^ 

From  the  familiar  way  in  which  Metham  speaks  of  Lyd- 
gate,  and  from  the  early  information  he  had  of  his  death,^ 
it  seems  probable  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
him.  It  is  rather  likely  that  Sir  Miles  Stapleton  also 
knew  Lydgate;  at  any  rate,  in  the  year  Sir  Miles  was 
sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  he  paid  to  Lydgate  the 

'  FumivaU,  op.  oit,,  pp.  306-308.  I  can  give  no  other  information 
about  Metham  than  that  furnished  by  the  Quaritch  HS.  That  he 
was  a  scholar  of  Cambridge,  probably  a  resident  of  Norwich,  and 
flourished  c.  1449  is  all  we  have.  Dr.  Fumivall  says  (p.  308)  that, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Registrary,  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity records  do  not  mention  him.  Nor  is  he  mentioned  in  such 
Norwich  records  as  I  have  examined,  nor  in  the  Norfolk  Feet  of 
Fines.  The  family  appears  to  have  been  originally  of  Yorkshire, 
with  branches  in  Lincolnshire,  to  judge  from  the  authorities  referred 
to  in  O.  W.  Marshall's  Oenealogisfa  OiUde.  It  is  possible  that 
John  Metham  is  to  be  connected  with  Thomas  Metham  who  married 
Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Thomas  Stapleton  of  Eentmere,  etc.,  of  the 
Yorkshire  Stapletons,  from  whom  the  Norfolk  branch  of  the  family 
sprang.  Thomas  Stapleton  died  in  1373;  Thomas  Metham  in  1402-3, 
aetat,  24,  leaving  male  descendants  who  held  the  barony  for  several 
hundred  years.  See  for  this  the  Complete  Peerage,  vn,  p.  242, 
note  5. 

'  See  letters  by  Dr.  MacCracken  and  the  present  writer  in  the 
yaiion,  Feb.  29  and  March  14,  1912. 
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£  3  16  s.  8d.  due  on  his  annuity,  which  was  payable  out 
of  the  issues  of  those  two  counties.* 

Sir  Miles  may  also  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lyd- 
gate  thru  the  poet's  connection  with  the  De  la  Poles,  for 
Lady  Catherine  Stapleton  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  de 
la  Pole,  imcle  of  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk 
(1396-1450).^  This  great  nobleman,  head  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  families  in  England,  was 
closely  associated  with  the  Norfolk  families  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing.  Stapleton  made  him  supervisor  of 
the  testament  of  which  Fastolf  was  executor.'  He  served 
frequently  on  the  commission  of  the  peace  with  William 
Paston,  John  Paston,  Sir  John  Fastolf,  and  Sir  Miles 
Stapleton.*  Two  of  his  Norfolk  estates,  Costesey  and 
Causton,  lay  within  twenty  miles  of  Paston.     He  was  not 

>B.  Steele,  Lydgate  and  Burgh's  Beoreea  of  Old  PhUotoph&n, 
E.  E.  T.  S.,  p.  xxvi,  Doc.  vi. 

'According  to  the  monumental  inscription  given  by  Blomefleld: 
" .  et  [orate]  p.  a'i'ab,  D'ne  Catherine,  filie  D'ni  Thomas  Poole,  fll. 
Michaelis  nup.  comitis  Suff  .  ."  {Norfolk,  nc,  p.  324).  This  Thomas 
must  have  been  the  second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Suffolk,  for  the 
third  earl  died  without  male  issue,  and  the  Thomas  who  was  son  of 
the  second  earl  was  a  priest.  For  these  details  see  D.  N.  B,,  XLVt, 
pp.  33,  34.  For  a  good  genealogy  of  the  Stapletons  see  Norfolk 
Arohaology,  vols,  vni,  m.  By  Sir  Miles's  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
Felbrigg  (his  first  wife)  and  the  marriage  of  his  datighter  to  Sir 
William  Galthorp,  he  was  connected  with  two  of  the  foremost  families 
of  Norfolk. 

*8ee  Blomefield,  as  cited  in  note  2,  p.  197  above. 

*  He  served  with  William  Paston  on  the  conmiissions  of  1430,  1431, 
1434,  1436,  2  Jan.  1437,  and  14  March  1437.  He  served  with  William 
Paston  and  Sir  John  Fastolf  on  the  commissions  of  May  1437,  1438, 
1441,  and  1444.  He  served  with  Sir  Miles  Stapleton  on  the  com- 
missions of  1438,  and  1439,  and  1440,  and  with  Sir  Miles  Stapleton 
and  Sir  John  Fastolf  on  those  of  1446  and  1448.  He  served  on  the 
commission  of  1447  with  Sir  John  Fastolf,  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  and 
John  Paston.  See  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  1429-36,  p.  621; 
1436-41,  pp.  586,  590,  591;  1441-6,  p.  474;  1446-52,  p.  592. 
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only  a  great  person  at  court  and  a  leading  counsellor  of 
the  £ing,  but  one  of  the  great  magnates  of  East  Anglia, 
for  his  holdings  of  land  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  especially 
the  latter,  greatly  outnumbered  those  in  all  the  other 
counties  together.^ 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  a  practitioner,  as  well  as  a 
patron,  of  the  art  of  letters.  The  precise  amount  of  his 
work  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  uncertain,  but  we  may 
be  sure  at  least  of  his  authorship  of  the  six  poems  in 
French  that  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Shirley.^  It  is  very 
improbable,  however,  that  he  should  have  written  only 
French  verse,  for  his  prose  remains,  scanty  as  they  are, 
prove  him  to  have  been,  in  Dr.  MacCracken's  words,  "  a 
master  of  English."  Considerable  probability  has  recently 
been  shown  by  Dr.  MiacCracken  for  believing  Suffolk  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  English  poems  preserved  in 
the  manuscripts  of  his  friend  Charles  d'Orleans  and  of 
a  group  of  English  poems  in  Fairfax  ms.  16.' 

*  For  a  list  of  the  estates  of  which  William  de  la  Pole  died  seised, 
see  Dugdale,  Baronage  of  England,  n,  p.  189.  In  Suffolk  there  were 
about  35  manors,  etc.,  in  Norfolk  6,  and  in  all  the  other  counties 
about  21.  The  estates  in  Suffolk  are  particularly  frequent  in  the 
district  immediately  east  of  Bury,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stow 
Market,  Hadleigh,  and  Eye.  Others  are  near  Harleston,  Halesworth, 
Sazmundham,  Ipswich,  and  Lowestoft.  In  Norfolk,  Causton  is  4  nL 
WSW  of  Aylsham,  Costesey  4%  m.  NW  of  Norwich,  and  Stocton 
3%  m.  NW  of  Beccles.  William  de  la  Pole  was  bom  at  Gottox^ 
about  13  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Bury,  and  was  buried  at  Wingfleld, 
near  the  Norfolk  line  (D.  N,  B.,  xlvi,  pp.  60,  56). 

'These,  with  the  English  poems  suspected  to  be  the  work  of  Suf- 
folk, are  printed  by  Dr.  MacCracken  in  his  article.  An  Engliah 
Friend  of  Charles  of  OrUans,  in  PuhUcatione  of  the  Modem  Lan^ 
guage  Aeeooiation,  zxvi,  pp.  142  ff.  Dr.  MacCracken's  interest  in 
East  Anglian  patrons  of  letters  began  at  an  earlier  date  than  my 
own,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  help  he  has  afforded 
me  in  my  study  of  the  subject. 

*See  preeeding  note.    William  do  la  Pole  is  sometimes  spoken 
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William  de  la  Pole's  interest  in  Lydgate  is  attested  by 
the  following  notation  affixed  to  that  poet's  petition  for 
new  letters  patent  of  his  annuity  of  £  7  13  s.  4  d.,  in  1441 : 

Eex  apud  Westmonasterium  ziiijo  die  Novembris  anno  xx.  con- 
cessit prsesentem  billam  ut  petitur,  et  mandavit  Oustodi  privati 
sigilli  sui  facere  garrantum  Gancellario  Anglie,  ut  ipse  desuper 
fieri  faciat  litteras  patentes  secundum  tenorem  copie  presentibus 
annexe,  presentibus  Domino  Suffoloie  qui  hiHam  proseoutus  est 
ac  me 

Adam  Moleyns.* 

It  is  further  shown  by  his  possession  of  Lydgate's  Story 
of  Thebes,  the  Arundel  ms.  of  this  work  bearing  the  Duke's 
arms.^  We  have  no  evidence  of  Suffolk's  connection  with 
the  composition  of  any  particular  work  of  Lydgate's,  but 
we  know  that  the  poem  often  called  Virtues  of  the  Mass 
was  written  for  the  Countess  of  Suffolk.  The  ms.  note 
containing  this  piece  of  information  is  not  dated  and  does 
not  mention  the  coimtess's  Christian  name,  saying  merely: 

Interpretatio  missae  in  lingua  matema  secundum  Johannem  Lid- 
gate,  monachum  de  Buria,  ad  rogatum  dominae  oomitissae  de 
Suthefolchia.' 

This  lady  is  generally  taken  to  be  the  wife  of  William 

of  as  a  patron  of  Keginald  Pecock.  He  was  certainly  his  eocle- 
Biastical  patron  (Repressor,  ed.  Babington,  Rolls  Series,  i,  xxxii) 
but  I  have  found  no  evidence  of  his  being  his  literary  patron. 

*  Steele,  Seorees  of  Old  Philosophers,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  p.  xxvii.  Doc. 
vn.  Adam  Moleyns,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester,  is  not  the  per- 
son Lydgate  refers  to  in  the  Departing  of  Thomas  Ohauoer,  but 
a  considerably  younger  man,  for  no  notice  occurs  of  him  before  1436 
(D.  N,  B.,  XJULvm,  p.  131).    The  italics  are  mine. 

'MacCracken,  Studies  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Lydgate, 
Harvard,  1907,   (unpublished)   dissertation. 

*  Cat  Cod.  M88,  in  Coll.  AuUsque  Owon.,  Pars  n,  S.  Johannis  Bap- 
tistae,  p.  16. 
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de  la  Pole,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Chaucer, 
and  we  have  no  evidence  inconsistent  with  the  identifica- 
tion, but  it  is  possible  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  second 
or  of  the  third  Earl  of  Suffolk,  for  both  countesses  were 
alive  at  a  date  well  within  Lydgate's  literary  career.^ 
In  any  case,  however,  the  ms.  note  is  good  evidence  that 
Lydgate  enjoyed  the  patronage  as  well  as  the  friendship 
of  the  De  la  Poles. 

Lydgate's  superior  from  1429  to  1446  was  William 
Curteis.  As  abbot  of  the  great  monastery  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's, Curteis  was  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  therefore  well  known  to  the  gentry  of 
those  counties.  He  was  appointed  in  1440  and  1442  with 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  and  others  to 
treat  with  divers  spiritual  and  secular  persons  touching  a 
loan  to  the  King.^  Dr.  MacCracken  has  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  William  Pa^tpn  became  a  brother  of  the  Abbey 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  1429.^ 

In  the  winter  of  1433-4  occurred  one  of  the  most  notable 
events  of  William  Curteis's  term  as  abbot: 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  and  reign,  on  the  feast  of  All  Saints, 
A.  D.  1433,  King  Henry  the  Sixth  determined  to  celebrate  the  ap- 
proaching Christmas  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund;  and  there  to 
reside  till  the  St.  George's  day  following.  When  the  intention  of 
the  royal  visit  was  made  known  to  William  Cartels,  the  Abbot,  then 
at  his  manor  of  Elmswell,  highly  gratified  with  this  distinguished 
honour,  he  hastened  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Bury,  that  arrange^ 
ments  might  immediately  be  made  for  entertaining  his  royal  guest 
in  an  appropriate  manner,  becoming  the  splendor  and  dignity  of 
his  elevated  station.^ 

^Both  died  later  than  1415  (Complete  Peerage,  vn,  pp.  304,  305). 

^Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  1436-41,  p.  504;  1441-6,  p.  62. 
Curteis  became  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  about  Feb.  18,  1429  (ibid., 
1422-9,  p.  528). 

*Publication8  of  the  Modem  Language  Association,  xxm,  p.  134. 

*  Richard  Yates,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ahhey  of  8t, 
Edmund's  Bury,  pp.  150,  151. 
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In  connection  with  this  visit  Curteis  commissioned  Lyd- 
gate  to  write  for  the  King  the  legend  of  8t.  Edmund  and 
8t  Fremund.  The  presentation  copy  of  this  work,  Har- 
leian  ms.  2278,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  fifteenth-century 
manuscripts.  "  Besides  the  decoration  of  illuminated  in- 
itials, and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pictures  of  various 
sizes,  representing  the  incidents  related  in  the  poetry,  exe- 
cuted with  the  most  delicate  pencil,  and  exhibiting  the 
habits,  weapons,  architecture,  utensils,  and  many  other 
curious  particulars  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  ingenious 
illiuninator,  there  are  two  exquisite  portraits  of  the  King, 
one  of  William  Curteis,  Abbot  of  Bury,  and  one  of  the 
poet  Lydgate  kneeling  at  St.  Edward's  shrine,"  says 
Warton.^  The  poet  himself  tells  us  how  he  wrote  the 
legend  at  the  command  of  his  superior: 

Whan  sixte  Herry  in  his  estat  roial 

With  his  sceptre  of  Yngland  and  of  France, 

Heeld  at  Bury  the  feste  pryncipal 

Of  Cristemesse  with  ful  gret  hahnndanoe, 

And  aftir  that  list  to  hane  plesance — 

As  his  consail  gan  for  hym  prouide — 

There  in  his  place  til  hesteme  forto  abide: 


Which  at  departyng  in  Bury  from  his  place 
Lyst  of  his  noblesse  and  magnanymite 
And  of  his  owyn  special  grace, 
Meuyd  in  hym-silf  of  his  benignyte, 
Of  ther  chapitle  a  brother  forto  be, 
Yeuyng  his  chapleyns  occasion  and  matier 
Ay  to  remembre  on  him  in  ther  praier: 

In  this  mater  there  is  no  more  to  seyn, 
Sauf :  to  the  kyng  forto  do  plesaunce, 
Thabbot  William,  his  humble  chapeleyn, 
Gaf  me  in  charge  to  do  myn  attendaunce 

*  History  of  English  Poetry,  ed.  Hazlitt,  m,  p.  66. 
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The  noble  story  to  tranfllate  in  substaunoe 

Out  of  the  latyn  aftir  my  kunnyng, 

He  in  ful  purpos  to  yeue  it  to  the  kyng. 

And  thouh  I  was  bareyn  of  elloquenoe, 

Hauyng  no  practik  fresshley  to  endite, 

I  took  upon  me  vndir  obedience 

Aftir  his  biddyng  me  lowly  forto  quite.^ 

The  legend  of  St.  Edmund  is  not  the  only  work  Lydgate 
wrote  for  William  Curteis  "  under  obedience,"  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.^  All  of  Lydgate's  work  from 
1429  to  1446  must,  of  course,  have  had  the  sanction  of 
this  abbot,  but  at  least  one  other  piece  of  verse  was  written 
at  his  express  command,  namely,  a  version  of  the  De 
Profundis  in  ms.  Harleian  2255,  of  which  the  concluding 
stanza  says  that  he  was : 

'  Horstmann,  AltengUache  Legenden,  yeue  Folge,  St.  Edmund  und 
Fremund,  pp.  879  flf. 

*A  parallel  case  of  a  religious  undertaking  literary  work  at  the 
command  of  his  superior  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  prose  legends  of 
saints  contained  in  hs.  Douce  114,  printed  in  Anglia,  vol.  vm.  In 
the  "shorte  Apologetik  of  ]>is  englisshe  compyloure**  the  author 
asks  forgiveness  from  his  readers  for  the  faults  of  his  writing, 
that  they  may  be 

ra)>er  arettynge  his  lewdnesse  to  symple  ignorauns  and  obe- 
dyens  ]>anne  to  pryde  or  presumpcyone.  For  wite  alle  men  )>at 
he  )>e  whiche  drewe  pis  englysche,  so  as  (it)  is,  oute  of  latyne, 
knowynge  his  owne  sympilnesse  and  vnkonynge,  durst  not  haue 
presumed  to  take  siche  a  labour  on  hand,  but  if  his  souereyn 
hadde  bidden  hym,  whome  he  myghte  not  ageyne-seye.  Neuer- 
pelea  a  souereyns  prayer  may  be  depyd  a  comaundemente,  as 
on  Bei]>  )>U8:  Eat  orctre  patrum  species  violenia  iuhendif  Ei 
quasi  nudaio  suppUcat  ense  potens — ^I>at  is  to  mene:  a  priours 
preyynge  til  obeyand  monke  is  a  bidynge.  Lingue,  non  ferri, 
Prior  vtitur  ense  potenti.  Non  coniradimi,  sum  quia  vema  sui 
(pp.  195,  196). 

The  Proemium  to  the  Eulogium  Historiarum  (ed.  Haydon,  Rolls 
Series,  i,  pp.  1-5)  informs  us  that  that  work  also  was  undertaken  at 
the  command  of  the  author's  superior. 
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Late  charchyd  in  myn  oold  dayes 

By  William  CurtyB  wMch  gafe  Gomaundement 

That  I  shuld  graunte  myn  assent 

Ofe  that  Kynrede  make  a  Memorial 

With  De  Profundit  whan  so  that  it  be  sent. 

At  his  Chirche  to  hang  it  on  the  Wal.* 

This  manuscript,  which  contains  about  forty-five  pieces 
of  religious  verse  (chiefly  Lydgate's),  is  marked  with  the 
arms  of  the  Abbey  and  of  Curteis,  and  appears  to  have 
been  made  for  him.^ 

Samuel  Moobb. 


»  Cat.  Earl.  M8S.,  n,  p.  692. 
*  MaoCracken,  Siudiee,  etc 
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Bomance,  bo  modem  criticism  proclaims,  is  in  no  wise 
incompatible  with  the  temper  of  the  heroic  epic  As  in 
tragedy  moments  of  poignant  emotion  are  at  once  height- 
ened and  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  comedy,  so  in 
epic  a  classic  clearness  of  outline  and  tranquillity  of  mood 
are  rendered  doubly  effective  when  contrasted  with  the 
mystery  and  magic  of  romance.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
clearly  illustrated  than  in  the  second  adventure  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  epic  Beowulf,  in  which  the  hero  does  battle 
with  a  supernatural  monster  far  away  from  the  haimts  of 
men.  The  scene  shifts  suddenly  from  the  realistic  setting 
at  the  Danish  court,  and  the  very  air  grows  heavy  with 
baleftd  suggestion, — ^just  as  when  the  lights  and  feasting 
of  the  Wartburg  are  left  behind  and  the  moimtain  in 
which  Venus  holds  her  revels  looms  up  at  twilight. 
"  That,"  says  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  "  is  an  uncanny 
place."  The  situation  grows  tense  with  a  new  horror,  not 
felt  even  in  the  earlier  scene  when  the  demon  Grendel, 
creeping  through  the  mists  of  evening,  invades  once  too 
often  the  hall  of  the  Danes.  The  elem^it  of  strangeness 
is  added  to  beauty,  with  marvellous  effect 

The  picture  of  this  wild  abode  of  demons  is  set  before 
us  in  some  twenty  lines,  which  are  hardly  to  be  matched 
and  certainly  not  to  be  surpassed  in  Anglo-Saxon  for  sheer 
poetic  beauty.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  these 
lines,  indeed,  were  it  not  that  they  must  presently  receive  a 
more  critical  inspection  than  has  sometimes  been  accorded 
to  them.  Their  power  has  been  universally  recognized, 
but  their  significance  has  not,  I  believe,  been  fully 
understood. 
208 
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Hie  dfgel  loud 
warigeaS,  wulf-hl€o6u,  windigo  nsssas, 
f r^ne  fen-gel&d,  p&T  fyigen-str&un 

1360        under  nassa  genipu  niCer  gewIteS, 

Add  under  foldan.    Nis  pmt  feor  heonon 
mll-gemearces^  peet  se  mere  8tan<iet5; 
ofer  ]>fim  hongiatS  hrinde  bearwas, 
wudu  wyrtum  feat  w»ter  overhehnaG. 

1365        p&T  msBg  nihta  gehwSm  nItS-wundor  a&on, 
f}T  on  fiOde.    N6  pBss  f r5d  leof a6 
gumena  bearna,  ]>fiet  ]>one  grand  wite. 
]>eah-)>e  hfiC-Btapa  hundum  geswenced, 
heorot  hornum  tnun  holt-wudu  B6ce. 

1370        feorran  gefiymed,  fir  hd  feorh  seletS, 
aldor  on  6fre,  fir  he  in  wille, 
hafelan  h§dan,    Nis  ptBi  hSoru  stOw. 
ponon  yt5-geblond  Qp  ftstlgeS 
won  to  wolcnum,  )>onne  wind  8tyret5 

1376        IW  gewidra,  o^)>fet  lyft  drysmaS, 
roderas  rSotaS.^ 

It  is  extraordinary  that  this  passage,  so  remarkable  in 
itself  and  so  important  for  the  general  interpretation  of  the 
epic,  has  not  received  more  careful  attention.  There  have 
been  comparatively  few  attempts  to  visualize  the  scene 
and  to  reconcile  it  with  other  passages  in  the  poem.^  The 
most  diverse  views  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  haunted 
pool  have  been  held  by  critics.  Only  a  few  illustrations 
from  the  writings  of  prominent  scholars  need  be  cited* 
Brandl^  and  Schlick^  think  of  it  as  an  inland  lake. 

^Ed.  Heyne-Socin,  revised  by  Schtioking,  ninth  ed.,  Paderbom, 
1910. 

'  The  best  are  by  Brooke,  who  does  not  take  into  account  all  the 
evidence^  and  Panzer,  who  does  not  consider  the  views  of  other 
scholars.  A  dissertation  by  E.  Erlemann  announces  a  discussion  of 
the  location  of  the  fight  with  Qrendel  as  one  of  the  "Thesen,"  but 
this  discussion  is  not  printed.    See  below,  p.  227. 

*Pa^8  €hrundri$9f  second  ed.,  p.  989:  ''unter  einem  Binnensee,'' 
etc 

^Studier  i  Beotoulfsaganj  Uppsala,  1900,  "p&  bottnen  af  en 
insjO,"  etc  Cf.  p.  18,  where  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  a  marsh,«i- 
''P&  boUnen  af  ett  trftsk/'  etc 
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Chadwick  is  doubtful ;  he  regards  it  as  "  a  pool  over- 
shadowed with  trees,  but  apparently  connected  with  the 
sea."  *  Stopford  Brooke  says,  "  It  seems  to  be  conceived 
by  many  as  a  deep  morass  in  the  midst  of  the  moor,  over- 
hung with  trees.  But  this  is  a  careless  reading  of  the  text- 
It  is  a  sea-mere,  a  sea-pool."  ^  Panzer,  too,  believes  it  is 
salt  water.  '^  The  demons  dwell  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
(auf  dem  Grunde  des  Meeres)  .  .  .  yet  evidently  near  the 
shore."  ^  Olrik  apparently  holds  a  similar  view,  "A  troll, 
Grendel,  comes  at  night  up  out  of  the  sea  (op  af  s0en)."  * 
Clark  Hall  calls  the  haunt  of  the  ogres  "  a  weird  lake,  or 
more  probably,  an  almost  land-locked  arm  of  the  sea."  * 

The  most  far-reaching  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from 
these  different  conceptions.  Miillenhoff  and  Simrock 
thought  Grendel  and  his  dam  were  sea-monsters,  and  upon 
this  basis  constructed  those  elaborate  mythological  hypo- 
theses which  enjoyed  so  much  favor  in  their  own  day,  and 
are  still  held  in  honor.®  Grendel  is,  according  to  Miillen- 
hoff, "  the  gigantic  god  or  demon  of  the  wild  and  gloomy 
sea  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  .  .  .  Grendel  is 
really  identical  with  his  mother,  who  likewise  is  only  a 

*  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literatwre,  VoL  I,  p.  26. 

*  History  of  Early  English  Literature,  N.  Y.,  1892,  p.  42.  The 
description  in  Brooke's  shorter  English  Literature  from  the  Begin- 
ning to  the  Norman  Conquest  is  not  so  detailed,  but  is  in  essential 
agreement  with  the  longer  work. 

*  Studien  zur  germanisohen  Sagengeschichte,  I,  Beowulf,  Munich, 
1910,  p.  281. 

*  Danmarks  Heltedigtning,  Vol.  I,  p.  13. 
'  Beowulf  f  London,  1911,  p.  5. 

*As,  for  example,  by  Ghantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Religion  of  the 
Teutons,  Boston,  1902,  pp.  159-160.  "  That  nature-myths  lie  concealed 
behind  the  main  episodes  of  Beowulf  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 
....  The  high  floods  and  depths  of  the  sea  have  ....  been  per- 
sonified in  the  savage  water  monsters  of  Grendel  and  his  mother." 
The  remarks  on  Beowulf  in  this  generally  excellent  book  are  exceed- 
ingly infelicitous. 
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personification  of  the  depths  of  the  sea."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demons  have  been  explained  by  TJhland  and  by 
Laistner  as  typifying  the  diseases  of  the  pestilent  marshes. 
These,  and  other  analogous  theories,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  further  mention.^  The  only  point  to  which  I  would 
call  attention  here  is,  that  if  we  are  going  to  mythologize 
at  all  in  criticising  Beowulf,  as  Brandl  and  others  insist 
we  should,  it  is  important  to  know  what  we  are  mytholo- 
gizing  about^ 

Before  considering  other  contradictions  and  discrepan- 
cies in  the  poem,  it  will  be  well  to  look  once  more  at  the 
lines  just  quoted,  and  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  true  under- 
standing of  them.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  better  position  to 
compare  this  formal  description  of  the  pool  with  the  other 
indications  of  its  nature  afforded  by  the  epic  For  the 
sake  of  clearness  the  entire  passage  is  first  translated,  in  a 
literal  rather  than  in  an  imaginative  way.  The  half -lines 
of  the  translation  have  been  made  to  coincide,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  half-lines  of  the  text. 

They  a  secret  region 

inhabit,  wolf-cliffs,  windy  nesses, 

dangerous  pathways  through  the  fens,  where  the  mountain- 
stream 
1360    under  the  mists  of  the  heights  downwards  descendeth, 

flood  beneath  the  earth.    Not  far  is  it  hence 

in  measurement  of  miles  that  the  mere  standeth; 

over   it  hang  hoar-frosted  ( T )    trees, 

woods  firmly  rooted  overshadow  the  water. 
1365    There  may  each  of  nights  a  strange  marvel  be  seen, 

^  For  a  review  and  bibliography  of  these  hypotheses,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  Uhland  and  Laistner,  see  Wtllker,  Qrundrisa  der  angeUUohs. 
Litteratur,  pp.  267  ff. 

'  Gf.  Brandl's  remarks  in  the  Archiv,  1909,  p.  473,  criticising  the 
attack  made  by  the  present  writer  on  the  mythological  theories  in 
Publioaiions  of  the  Modem  Language  Aewoiation  of  America,  1909, 
Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  245  ff. 
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fire  on  the  flood.    Not  so  wise  is  any 

of  the  children  of  men  as  to  know  about  those  depths. 

Although  the  heath-rover,  harried  by  hounds, 

the  stag  in  the  pride  of  his  antlers,  seek  that  forest-groTe, 

1370    driven  thither  from  afar,  sooner  will  he  yield  his  life, 
his  breath  on  the  bank,  than  plunge  in, 
hide  his  head.    That  is  an  uncanny  place. 
There  the  blending  of  the  waters  riseth  up 
dark  to  the  welkin,  when  the  wind  stirreth 

1375    evil  weathers,  until  the  air  darkles, 
the  heavens  weep. 

y/  Fyrgerirstream  means  literally,  of  course,  "mountain 
stream."  But  kere  the  word  seems  to  signify  not  merely  a 
brook  or  torrent,  but  a  waterfall.  Although  Stopford 
Brooke's  conception  of  the  passage  as  a  whole  seems  to  me 
incorrect,  I  think  he  was  right  in  giving  this  meaning  to 
fyrgenrstream.  The  rest  of  the  description  confirms  this 
rendering.  There  are  high  cliffs  and  mountain  trees 
(fyrgen-beamas  1414)  round  about  this  falling  water  (cf. 
ni^er  gewUe^  1360).  The  y/^-geblond  is  the  "blending 
of  the  waters  "  of  the  fall  and  the  pool  beneath,  which, 
when  the  wind  rises,  seems  to  ascend  and  darken  the  air 
(1373-1376).  The  natural  inference  that  the  fyrgen- 
stream  flows  into  the  mere  is  confirmed  by  a  later  passage.^ 

Hlo  (Grendel's  mother)  >»t  He  ffitbar 
f§ondes  fsetSmum  tender  flrgen-strSam. 

The  fUBSsa  genipu  (1360),  the  "  mists  of  the  heights,'' 
may  be  the  fine  spray  thrown  out  by  the  fall  in  its  descent, 
and  blown  about  over  the  windy  nesses  (1858).  The 
water  plimges  downward,  shrouded  in  this  mist  (1360). 
This  is,  indeed,  so  striking  a  suggestion  of  observation  of 
a  waterfall  the  actual  descent  of  which  can  seldom  be 

^Gf.  Schflcking,  Glossary,  p.  193:  Under  fyrgenstrCam  (beseiohnet 
die  Stelle,  wo  der  BergBtrom  nach  1359  sich  ins  Grendelmeer  ergiesst) 
212S.    See  below,  p.  237,  for  a  discussion  of  the  passage. 
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clearly  seen  for  the  spray,  that  the  usual  interpretations  of 
mountain  mists  in  general  or  "  sea-mists  "  seem  colorless 
in  comparison. 

I  would  also  suggest  a  new  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
flod  under  foldan.  "  Under  the  earth,"  says  Stopford 
Brooke,  "means  that  the  stream  had  worn  itself  a  deep 
channel  far  below  the  surface  of  the  moor."  ^  Qummere 
quotes  Kubla  Khan, 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

Grering's  conception  is  apparently  similar, 

wo  des  Giessbachs  Strom 
Unter  finster  nmnebelten  Felsen  verschwindet 
In  der  Erde  Schlund. 

Possibly  one  of  these  may  be  right,  but  the  idea  of  falling 
water  emphasized  in  1360  seems  to  me  to  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent picture,  that  of  the  steep  rock  through  which  the 
fall  plunges,  jutting  out  and  beetling  over  it  in  its  descent,  v 
Under  is  of  course  often  used  of  an  object  close  to  a  height, 
though  not  actually  underneath  it ;  as  in  bat  under  heorge 
(211),  of  the  galley  in  which  Beowulf  and  his  companions 
set  sail  for  Denmark.     One  recalls  Tennyson's  lines. 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill. 

And  just  as  Beowulf's  galley  seemed  almost  to  be  be- 
neath the  towering  walls  of  the  fjord,  so  the  mingling 
of  waters  in  the  fall  and  the  pool  seemed  to  be  beneath 
the  rocks  above.     Folde  is  a  vague  word,  which  sometimes 

*Loc,  cit.,  p.  43.    The  quotations  from  Gummere  and  Gering  are 
taken  respectively  from  The  Oldest  English  Epic,  p.  83,  and  the 
German  translation  of  Beowulf,  Heidelberg,  1906. 
7 
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signifies  merely  the  solid  elements  of  the  universe  as 
opposed  to  fluids,  as  for  example,  ac  ]>cbr  lagvstreamas 
....  foldan  leca^  (Phoenix,  62). 

The  distance  of  the  pool  from  Htothgar's  court  is  ex- 
pressly stated  not  to  have  been  great  (nis  (^oet  feor  heonon 
mll-gemearces,  1361).  But  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  clearly  visualized.  The  distance  was  appar- 
ently great  enough  for  the  warriors  who  returned  from 
the  first  visit  to  the  pool  to  indulge  in  several  horse- 
races. 

Hwllum  hea5o-r5fe  hl§apan  l3ton, 
865  on  geflit  faran  fealwe  m^ras, 

See  also  916  ff.  Yet  the  path  was,  according  to  1408  ff., 
both  narrow  and  steep  for  a  part  of  the  way.  These 
inconsistencies  are  common  in  the  epic,  however.  We 
shall  have  occasion  presently  to  discuss  such  epic  con- 
tradictions somewhat  more  in  detail.^ 


II 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  look  at  the  other  passages 
in  the  poem  which  help  to  define  the  nature  and  location 
of  the  haunted  mere,  and  to  consider  whether  these  pas- 
sages may  all  be  reconciled  with  one  another  so  as  to  give 
a  consistent  picture. 

*  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  point  out  that  Panzer  has  misunder- 
stood the  text,  840  ff.,  "  Von  Grendels  Spuren  heisst  es  840  nur,  dass 
sie  geond  tdd-ioegaa  verfolgt  werden  bis  zum  Meeresufer,"  etc.,  p. 
282,  note.  The  passage  means,  of  course,  that  the  ''leaders  of  the 
people"  had  journeyed  to  Heorot  to  look  at  the  marks  of  Grendel's 
visit,  and  that  they  had  come  from  far  and  near  over  ways  leading 
thither  from  a  distance;  it  is  of  no  significance  as  establishing  the 
distance  between  Heorot  and  the  pool.  The  rest  of  Panzer's  note 
need  not  be  quoted;  it  may  be  well,  however,  to  observe  that  he 
attributes  far  more  consistency  to  epic  descriptions  than  careful 
examination  confirms. 
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The  first  adventure  (to  1.  1251)  repeatedly  mentions 
the  dwelling  of  Grendel  and  his  dam  as  in  the  moors  and 
fens,  and  in  darkness.^  As  for  the  darkness,  that  is  the 
natural  refuge  for  one  who  is  himself  a  devil,  and  who 
associates  with  devils — 

755  wolde  on  heolster  flfion, 

sScan  dSofla  gedrseg. 

King  Lear's  exclamation,  "  Darkness  and  Devils  1 "  is 
picturesque  confirmation  of  this.  There  was  not,  appar- 
ently, much  difference  between  a  moor  and  a  fen  in  Early 
English.  The  word  fen  seems  to  denote  marshy  or 
swampy  land  primarily,  but  the  same  meaning  was  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  attached  to  the  word  mor.*  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  adventure,  also,  the  monsters  are 
said  to  abide  in  moor  and  fen.  (^a  heo  to  fenne  gang, 
1295 ;  swylce  twegen  micle  mearc-stapan  moras  healdan, 
1347). 

No  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the  mere  until  845,  when     y 
we  learn  that  the  wounded  Grendel 

on  nicera  mere 
f£ge  end  geflfmed        feorh-lftstas  ber. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  mere  is  here  conceived 
as  being  in  the  fen.     The  poet  goes  on  to  say  that  Grendel  { 


drGama   iGas 
in  fen-freot5o        feorh  ftlegde 
h^ene  sftwle,        l>fir  him  hel  onfdng. 

Not  much  idea  of  the  pool  is  gained  from  this  passage, 

*Cf.  87,  103  fif.,  161  flf.,  450,  710  fif.,  755  fif.,  762  fif.,  819  ff.,  844  ff. 

■  Cf.  the  N.  E.  D.  " Fen:  low  land  covered  wholly  or  partially  with 
shallow  water,  or  subject  to  frequent  inundations;  a  tract  of  such 
land;  a  marsh."  "  Moor:  a  tract  of  unenclosed  waste  ground  ";  also 
ohs.  "a  marsh." 
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beyond  the  fact  that  the  water  was  all  dyed  with  the 
monster's  blood,  after  he  had  dived  into  its  depths.^ 

The  second  adventure,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  precise 
details.  The  picturesque  lines  already  quoted  come,  it 
will  be  remembered,  from  the  lips  of  Hrothgar.  He  says 
(1331)  that  he  does  not  know  whither  ^  the  she-demon  has 
gone,  but  that  this  latest  attack  is  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  Grendel,  and  that  he  has  heard  his  people  say 
that  they  have  seen  two  such  monsters  roaming  over  the 
moors, 

Bwylce  twegen 
micle  mearc-stapan        mOras  healdan, 
ellor-gsestas. 

The  natural  inference  is  that  the  she-demon  has  sought 
her  lair,  which  is  then  described  (1357-76). 

It  soons  becomes  evident,  on  reading  this  and  the  pas- 
sages that  follow,  that  the  conception  of  a  lair  in  the  marsh 
or  fen  is  not  v^ry  well  sustained;  at  all  events  that  there 
is  much  in  the  description  which  is  inconsistent  with  this. 
There  is  constant  mention  of  high  and  mountainous 
country.  There  are  windy  heights  (1358).  Cliffs  obvi- 
ously surround  the  pool, — ^the  Scyldings  and  the  Geats 
await  the  coming  of  Beowulf  on  a  nws  (1600)  ;  they  find 

» Accepting  the  reading  d€af  (North.  d€of)  for  MS.  deog.  The 
exact  rendering  of  the  line  is  of  small  consequence  for  our  general 
investigation. 

*I  cannot  accept  Heinzel's  retention  of  MS.  hwwper,  "welcher  von 
beiden,**  which  Schiicking  adopts, — cf.  his  ed.  p.  114,  and  glossary  p. 
221, — ^paraphrasing  Heinzel  {Anz.  fur  deutschea  Alt.,  vol.  xv,  p.  173) : 
"  Grendel 8  Mutter  ist  in  finsterer  Nacht  gekommen,  die  Dftnen 
kOnnen  nicht  bestimmt  sagen,  wer  ihr  Gegner  gewesen.  Hr5t$gftr 
drtickt  dies  aus  durch:  ich  weiss  nicht,  wer  von  beiden  es  war." 
But  in  the  very  next  sentence  Hrothgar  continues,  "  She  has  avenged 
the  feud,"  etc.  Translators  generally,  and  rightly,  I  think,  have 
read  hwasdeTf  "whither."  The  ellipsis  assumed  by  Heinzel  seems 
to  me  too  violent. 
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the  head  of  JBschere,  whom  the  she-demon  carried  off, 
on  a  clif,  just  as  they  reach  the  pool  (1421) ;  they^bear 
Grendel's  head  away  from  the  holm-clif  (1635).  To 
reach  the  spot  one  must  climb,  traversing 

8t§ap  stfln-hlitSo,  stige  nearwe, 
1410  enge  fln-pa5a8,  uncfLt5  gelfld,  « 

.n§owle  nsasas,        nioor-hftBa  feU. 

There  is  a  mountain  stream,  as  we  have  seen,  and  there 
are  mountain  trees  round  about  (fyrgertrbeamas,  1414). 
At  the  same  time,  the  idea  of  a  m^rsh  is  not  wholly  lost 
sight  of ;  the  mountain  stream  s^^s  to  be  in  close  juxta- 
position to  the  "  fearful  pathways  through  the  fens " 
(1359),  and  the  "  fire  on  the  flood  "  (1366)  may  refer  to 
the  will  o'  the  wisp  that  haunts  marshy  places. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  reconcile  these  features 
of  the  landscape  in  such  a  way  as*  to  accord  with  actual 
conditions  of  Germanic  scenery.  /There  are,  of  course, 
swampy  places  in  mountainous  coiintry;  and  the  presence 
of  the  waterfall  and  the  pool  beneath  might  give  rise,  even 
in  high  land,  to  conditions  something  like  those  in  the 
familiar  marshy  land  on  lower  levels.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  possible.  But  this  placing  of  the  "  fen,"  which 
suggests  rather  a  wide  area  of  marshy  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  precipitous  mountain  scenery  creates  a  difficulty  which 
cannot  be  lightly  set  aside. 

There  is  another  and  still  more  disturbing  element 
of  confusion :  the  presence  of  the  nickers,  monsters  of  the 
deep  sea,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  an  inland  pool. 
For  this,  and  other  reasons,  various  scholars  have  con- 
cluded that  the  mere  is  really  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  sea.  The  grounds  for  this  view  have  perhaps  never 
been  set  forth  so  fully  as  by  Stopford  Brooke. 
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**  It  [the  dwelling  of  the  monsters]  seems  to  be  conceived  by  many 
as  a  <^eep  morass  in  the  midst  of  the  moor,  overhang  by  trees.  But 
this  's  a  careless  reading  of  the  text.  It  is  a  sea-mere,  a  sea- 
pool.  .JSschere's  head  is  found  on  its  edge,  and  its  edge  is  the 
sea-cliJ]^  [hoUn-clif),  In  its  waters  are  sea-dragons  that  seek 
the  sen;  the  nickers  lie  there  on  the  sloping  rocks  of  the  ness, 
monstei^  that  at  mid-day  go  out  upon  the  open  sea,  and  voyage 
on  the  ifail-road.  The  one  of  these  who  is  killed  swims  in  the  hoUn 
(in  the  c^).  Beowulf,  before  he  plunges,  arms  himself  to  mingle 
in  the  deptii.-^  o|  the  sea,  to  seek  the  welter  of  the  sea — ^the  mere- 
grundas,  the  suna^jehUmd,  It  is  the  ocean  surge  (the  hrim-^ylm) 
which  receives  him  as  he  plunges.  The  beasts  who  attack  him  are 
sea-beasts  {sS-dior  montg).  GrendePs  mother  is  the  sea-wolf  (6rii»- 
vyylf).  It  is  a  sea-headla|j^d  where  Beowulf  s  thegns  sit  and  watch 
for  his  return;  the  booty  he  trings  back,  the  sword-hilt  and  Grendel's 
head,  is  sea-booty  («(g-Mo).  |Vhen  they  all  return,  they  return  from 
the  sea-cliff  (holm-cUf).  There  is  not  a  trace  in  all  this  of  a  deep 
pool  in  the  moor,  of  a  morass.  We  are  on  the  sea-nesses,  looking 
down  into  a  sea-hole,  and  it  is  not  difficult,  from  the  indications 
given,  to  sketch  the  place  .with  some  accuracy.  Indeed,  so  clearly  is 
it  drawn  that  I  believe  tl^  describer  had  seen  the  very  spot."  (p. 
42.)  t 

Some  of  this  argument  is  not  very  convincing.  The 
words  8€tj  holm,  inere,  sund,  hrim,  may  be  used  of  inland 
water,  though  it  is  somewhat  diflSicult  to  adduce  examples 
of  this,  since  descriptions  of  .small  bodies  of  inland  water 
are  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Bosworth-Toller  cites 
two  instances  for  «^,  and  several  for  mere.  We  may  note 
that  the  stream  which  gushed  out  of  the  rock  at  the  com- 
mand of  St.  Andrew  is  called  mereflod  (1526),  sund 
(1528),  geofen  (1531),  firgendstream  (1573),  and  hrim 
(1574).*  The  fact  that  certain  phrases  were  used  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  apply  to  the  deep  sea  does  not  abso- 
lutely limit  their  use.^  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  was  not 
particular  about  the  propriety  of  its  synonyms,  any  moye 

'The  citations  are  from  Erapp's  edition  of  the  Andreae,  AU>ion 
Series,  Boston,  1906. 

'The  same  principle  applies  to  ium,  a  cliff  running  out  into  the 
water. 
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than  were  the  ballads;  which  could  call  the  babe  on  the 
mother's  knee  an  "  auld  son,"  or  mention  a  "  true-love '' 
who  was  false.  Verse  in  which  description  is  highly  for- 
mal and  conventional  disregards  the  nice  appropriateness 
of  the  epithet.  Anglo-Saxon  poetic  technic  laid  great 
stress  on  the  accimiulation  of  synonyms ;  and  the  language 
was  not  rich  enough  to  provide  separate  categories  for  all 
occasions.  Hence  poetic  elaborations  were  often  used 
with  considerable  looseness. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  dispose  of  the  nickers.  It  might 
perhaps  be  urged  that  the  sea-beasts  in  this  particular  spot 
were  only  said  to  be  0/  the  same  sort  *  that  travel  on  the 
"  sail-road,"  or  sea,  and  that  these  may  be  fresh-water 
cousins  of  the  deep-sea  variety.  This  hardly  settles  the 
matter  satisfactorily,  however.  The  nickers  are  beasts  of 
size  and  ferocity,  to  judge  from  Beowulf's  encounters  with 
them  during  his  swimming-feat  with  Breca,  and  in  the 
mere  itself.  They  seem  ill-suited  to  the  quiet  inland  pool 
of  marshy  character,  with  its  overhanging  trees  and  its 
mountain  stream.  Their  presence  in  great  numbers 
(wynncynnes  fela,  sellice  sS^racan)  is  disturbing  to  the 
picture  created  by  the  lines  preceding,  1357-1376.  On 
the  two  other  occasions  when  Beowulf  has  had  to  deal  with 
them,  the  nickers  have  been  creatures  of  the  deep  sea 
(421,  574).  There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  salty  smell  about 
these  monsters.  They  really  seem  to  have  little  business 
in  an  inland  pool. 

We  have,  then,  in  various  places  in  the  poem,  indica- 
tions of  three  separate  conceptions  of  the  location  of  the 
mere:  first,  in  the  moors  and  fens;  second,  in  high  and 
rocky  land;  and  third,  in  or  near  the  sea.  The  reader 
may  form  his  own  opinion,  from  the  preceding  discussion, 

*Cf.  1428. 
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as  to  whether  the  discrepancies  which  have  been  indicated 
can  be  reconciled  so  as  to  show  that  the  poet  was  clearly 
visualizing  nature.  The  present  writer  has  tried  in  vain 
to  do  this.  The  results  of  such  an  explanation  may  be 
studied  in  Mr.  Brooke's  pages. 

*'  W^hat  we  see  then  is  this.  At  a  certain  point  in  the  cli£f  face, 
between  two  jutting  nesses,  there  is  a  deep  sea-gorge,  with  a  narrow 
entrance  from  the  sea.  The  waves  are  driven  into  it,  boil  and  welter 
in  the  confined  space,  and  are  whirled  on  high.  At  the  landward 
base  of  the  cliffs,  the  rocks  slope  downwards,  and  on  these  rocks,  as 
we  see  afterwards,  the  nickers  (pictured  from  the  great  seals  and 
walruses)  are  lying,  whose  habit  it  is — and  the  phrase  points  to  an 
observation  of  real  animals  intruded  into  the  tale — ^to  sleep  in  the 
morning  stretched  out  on  the  ness-slopes,  and  at  mid-day  to  get 
ready  *  for  a  sorrow-bringing  expedition  into  the  open  sea,  into  the 
sail-road.'  At  the  land  end  of  the  sea-gorge  the  cliff  rises  and  forms 
the  neck  betweeji  the  two  lateral  nesses,  and  the  moor,  coming  down 
to  the  neck,  has  been  worn  away  into  a  deep  channel  by  the  working 
of  a  mountain  stream.  All  along  this  hollow  channel  the  descending 
stream  has  made  trees  grow,  but  when  the  torrent  comes  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff — *  a  ledge  of  gray  stone,' — it  leaps  over  in  a  water- 
fall into  the  weltering  waves  below.  Over  this  waterfall  the  trees, 
fast-rooted,  hang  down  and  darken  tHe  pool  underneath.  They  rustle 
in  the  wind  that  come&  up  from  below,  and  the  vapors  from  the  spray 
of  the  waterfall  and  the  sea-tumble  underneath  mingle  with  the 
Inland  mists  driven  seaward  from  the  moor.  I  have  seen  such  places 
on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  the  north-west  of  Ireland.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  many  such  among  the  fiords  of  Norway  and 
Sweden."     (p.  43.) 

Such  is  the  strange  composite  picture  which  we  get  when 
we  try  to  unite  all  the  elements  in  the  description  of  the 
pool.  It  is  dangerous  to  try  to  reconcile  scattered  state- 
ments in  the  poem ;  Professor  W.  M.  Hart,  for  example,  has 
noted  that  various  indications  here  and  there  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative  "  certainly  do  not  give  the  same  im- 
pression as   Stopford  Brooke's   collective  description."  * 

*  Harvard  Studiea  and  Notes,  Vol.  xi,  p.  222.  Professor  Hart  refers 
especially  to  pp.  31  ffg.  of  Brooke's  discussion.    The  inconsistencies 
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Clark  Hall,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  translation  of 
Beowulf,  says  that  "  in  fact,  the  shores  of  the  Roskilde 
and  Isse-f  jords  are  as  unlike  the  scene  of  the  Second  Ad- 
venture, as  reconstructed  by  Stopford  Brooke,  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be."  *  But  this  is  no  particular 
objection  to  Brooke's  reconstruction,  except  in  so  far  as 
he  attempts  to  defend  his  theory  by  an  appeal  to  geo- 
graphical conditions.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  scenery 
of  the  epic  should  be  like  that  actually  existing  on  the 
coast  of  Zealand.  The  question  for  us  to  decide  is  whether 
this  extraordinary  combination  of  inland  and  seashore, 
of  marsh  and  mountain,  of  fresh  water  and  salt  water  was 
due  to  a  single  poet,  recalling  something  which  he  had 
actually  seen,  or  whether  we  have  here  to  do  with  one  of 
those  contaminations  of  different  conceptions  of  the  same 
event  or  scene  which  are  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  Beowulf, 
as  well  as  in  other  epic  poetry  based  on  popular  material. 
According  to  Brooke's  own  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the 
poem  (cf.  pp.  15  ff.),  this  description  must  have  originated 
in  Denmark,  have  been  transmitted,  in  lay  form,  to  the 
British  Isles,  and  there  faithfully  preserved,  in  all  its 
complexity,  not  only  by  all  those  who  perpetuated  this  lay, 
but  also  by  the  poet  who  finally  made  an  epic  out  of  the 
scattered  lays.  This  is  obviously  highly  improbable.  If 
we  are  to  defend  this  description  of  the  pool  as  actual 

in  the  description  of  the  haunts  of  the  demons  have  already  been  noted 
by  critics.  Cf.  Panzer,  loc,  oit,  p.  282:  **Es  tiberrascht  zunAchst 
nach  dieser  Beschreibung  das  Gedicht  an  zahlreichen  anderen  Stellen 
versichem  zu  h&ren,  dass  die  beiden  D&monen  die  '  Mark/  das  '  Moor/ 

den  Sumpf,  bewohnten Es  erkl&rt  sich  das  offenbar  daraus, 

dass  die  unbebante  Mark  vor  dem  Meere,  der  Wald-  und  SumpfgOrtel, 
der  zwischen  der  See  tmd  dem  K5nigshofe  liegt,  noch  zum  Bereiohe 
der  D&monen  gerechnet  werden/' — ^Panzer  fails  to  note  that  the  pool 
itself  is  actually  put  in  the  fen;  cf.  1.  851  and  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion, p.  215. 

*  Edition  of  1901,  p.  xxiii. 
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observation  of  nature,  we  had  better  attribute  it  to  the 
final  poet  himself,  as  a  reminiscence  of  his  observation  of 
English  scenery.  The  Qermanic  peoples  were  fond  of 
borrowing  stories  from  abroad,  and  recasting  them  to  suit 
themselves,  and,  of  course,  they  never  bothered  about 
accuracy  of  scenic  setting,  any  more  than  they  did  about 
consistency  of  chronology  or  of  genealogy.  When  the 
Scandinavians  took  over  the  story  of  the  Niblungs,  they 
made  Brynhild,  after  her  betrothal  to  Gunnar,  walk  out 
on  the  glaciers  in  her  angry  broodings.^  They  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  the  place  where  the  historical 
Gundicarius  held  his  court  was  provided  with  glaciers. 
When  they  sent  his  kinsmen  on  a  journey  to  the  court  of 
Attila,  they  were  so  little  sure  of  their  geography  that  they 
now  conceived  the  journey  as  made  by  water,  and  now  by 
land.^  It  would  of  course  be  easy  to  multiply  instances 
of  this  sort,  were  others  necessary.  But  it  needs  little 
acquaintance  with  Germanic  poetry  to  prove  that  the 
scenery  of  any  story  was  imagined  to  be  of  the  sort  with 
which  the  tellers  of  the  story  were  themselves  familiar. 

The  present  writer  feels  that  the  most  reasonable  expla- 
nation of  the  discrepancies  in  the  description  of  the 
haunted  pool  is  that  the  epic,  in  its  present  form,  preserves 
traces  of  different  conceptions,  which  came  into  existence 
at  different  stages  in  the  development  of  the  story.  We 
must  undoubtedly  imagine  the  lay  or  lays  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  fight  with  Grendel  and  his  dam  as  circu- 
lating orally  in  versions  varying  somewhat  one  from 
another.  The  original  idea  of  the  lair  of  these  demons, 
whatever  this  may  have  been  in  the  tale  as  brought  to 
Britain,  may  well  have  been  altered  in  time,  so  that  the 

'  8igur]>arkv%pa  en  $kamma,  at.  8. 

'  Contrast  the  Atlamdl  with  the  Atlakvipii. 
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same  general  story  might  circulate  in  regions  not  very  far 
apart^  with  different  stage-settings.  Then,  when  these  lays 
were  finally  utilized  by  a  single  poet  for  a  continuous  epic, 
traces  of  these  different  conceptions  might  appear  in  his 
work.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  even  before  the  final 
recasting  into  approximately  the  present  form,  there  might 
be  interinfluence  between  the  separate  lays.^ 

This  view  of  the  situation  is  borne  out  by  abundant  and 
unimpeachable  testimony.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
fusion  of  the  ballads  into  the  Oest  of  Robin  Hood,  which 
may  throw  light  on  the  evolution  of  an  epic  out  of 
the  lays  which  underlie  Beowulf.  "  We  seem  to  have 
pretty  good  reason  to  believe,"  says  Professor  Hart,  "  that 
some  one  (or  ones)  made  a  careful  and  conscientious  effort 
to  work  over  into  a  consistent  whole  the  diverse  materials 
that  went  to  make  the  OeaV^  ^  Yet,  in  utilizing  ballads 
from  different  cycles  for  his  little  epic,  the  poet  admitted 
glaring  geographical  inconsistencies,  as  a  result  of  thus 
combining  originally  separate  material.  Professor  F.  J. 
Child  *  has  discussed  this  fully,  noting  that  "  the  compiler 
of  the  Oest  did  not  concern  himself  to  adjust  these  matters. 
There  was  evidently  at  one  time  a  Bamsdale  cycle  and  a 
Sherwood  cycle  of  Eobin  Hood  ballads.  ...  If  (the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham)  was  adopted  from  the  Sherwood 
into  the  Bamsdale  set,  this  was  done  without  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  topography."  Child  thought  it  likely 
that  ^^  the  knight's  castle,   in  the  original  ballad,   was 

^It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  present  argument  is  not 
based  on  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  the  B«oii7u2/-poet  was  merely 
stringing  together  or  dovetailing  epic  lays.  I  agree  with  those 
critics  who  regard  the  present  poem  as  free  composition  on  the  basis 
of  oral  epic  material. 

*Ijoo.  cit,,  p.  96. 

*  The  English  and  Soottiah  Popular  Balladi,  Vol.  m,  pp.  50,  51. 
See  also  Hart,  loo.  cit.,  p.  S9. 
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in  Lancashire.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  put  in  the 
Oest,  309  ff.,  on  the  way  between  Nottingham  and  Eobin 
Hood's  retreat,  which  must  be  assumed  to  be  Bamsdale." 
Many  other  instances  of  the  blending  of  different  con- 
ceptions in  epic  will  occur  to  the  reader:  the  different 
locations  of  Charlemagne's  capital  in  the   Chanson  de 
Roland,  the  two  meetings  of  Sigurd  and  Brynhild  in  the 
Volsungasaga,  the  many  discrepancies  in  the  Poetic  Edda, 
the  heroic  lays  of  which,  though  far  from  constituting  an 
epic,  have  been  arranged  and  provided  with  prose  transi- 
tions by  a  compiler,  so  as  to  make  a  connected  story. 
These  redactors  apparently  hesitated  to  sacrifice  any  ver- 
sion of  the  story ;  they  preferred  to  perpetuate,  in  the  same 
narrative,  mutually  contradictory  accounts.     Observe,  for 
example,  the  method  of  the  poet  of  the  Oripisspo,^  and  the 
conscientiousness  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  prose  epilog 
to  the  Fragmentary  Lay  of  Sigurd.^     There  is  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  the  fusion  of  two  different  motives  in 
the  dragon  adventure  in  Beowulf — ^the  hero's  desire  for 
glory  and  treasure,  and  his  desire  to  protect  his  people.^ 
Schiick  finds  in  the  iEschere-episode  of  Beowulf  remi- 
niscences of  an  earlier  form,  illustrated  by  the  Asbjom- 
episode  in  the  story  of  Orm  Storolfsson.*     But  examples 
of  this  sort  need  not  be  multiplied ;  the  point  is  too  obvious 

^ "  Zwei  verschiedene  Sagen,  die  in  Ulterer  Zeit  verschiedene  Dich- 
ter  an  ein  und  dieselbe  Person  gekniipft  haben,  vereint  er  (the 
poet)  und  bringt  nun  die  Ereignisse  in  zeitliches  Verhftltnis  zu 
einander."    Mogk,  PauVs  Orundriaa,  Vol.  n,  p.  627. 

""This  lay  tells  about  the  death  of  Sigurd,  and  it  appears  here, 
that  they  slew  him  out  of  doors.  But  others  say  that  he  was  killed 
indoors  in  his  bed,  while  he  slept,"  etc. 

« Cf.  Panzer,  loc.  cit.,  p.  309:  "Die  Erzahlung  von  Beowulfs  Drachen- 
kampf  ist  stoffgeschichtlich  kein  einfacher  Typus,  zeigt  sich  vielmehr 
zusammengeschweisst  aus  dem  Thor-  und  dem  Fafnir-typus,"  etc. 
Cf.  also  the  present  writer's  Medieval  Story,  N.  Y.,  1911,  pp.  43  ff. 

*  Studier  %  Beoioulfaagan,  p.  22. 
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to  need  illustration.  We  ought  to  be  constantly  oh  qur 
guard,  however,  against  treating  Beowulf  as  though  it 
were  the  work  of  a  modem  poet,  solicitous  to  avoid  con- 
tradictions and  anxious  for  perfect  consistency  in  the 
motivation  of  events.  We  have  long  since  learned  not  to 
apply  twentieth-century  standards  of  exactness  to  the 
criticism  of  medieval  literature.  Even  in  modem  times 
we  are  not  free  from  inconsistencies  like  those  which 
we  think  strange  in  early  poetry;  the  greatest  writers — 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Schiller, — are  open  to  the  same  re- 
proach as  the  Beowulf'-poety  if  reproach  there  must  be.^ 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sions: that  the  descriptions  of  the  haunted  mere  reveal 
three  conceptions  of  its  nature  and  location:  (1)  in  the 
moor  or  fen,  (2)  in  high  and  rocky  land,  (3)  in  or  near 
the  sea ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  all  these  so  as  to 
give  a  single  consistent  picture  of  natural  scenery;  and 
that  in  view  of  mutually  contradictory  elements  appearing 
elsewhere  in  Beowulf,  and  in  other  epics,  it  is  most  reason- 
able to  assume  that  different  conceptions  were  here  amalga- 
mated, despite  their  unlikeness,  in  the  usual  course  of  epic 
evolution. 


Ill 


We  now  come  to  a  further  stage  in  our  investigation; 
we  must  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  to  determine  which 
of  these  conceptions  represents  the  original  form  of  the 
story,  as  attached  to  the  figure  of  Beowulf,  and  brought  to 
England.  Careful  examination  wiU  enable  us,  I  think, 
to  answer  that  it  is  possible,  and  to  produce  evidence  of 

» Jellinek  and  Kraus,  ZU,  fUr  d.  dsterr,  Oym,,  1893,  pp.  673  flf.  Of. 
also  on  this  general  subject,  Gummere's  Oldest  EngUah  Epic,  pp.  6  ff. 
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oonei^rable  weight  to  indicate  which  elements  are  origi- 
nal, and  which  secondary. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  nickers  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  connection  of  the  mere  with  the  sea;  that 
there  is  little  else  in  the  description  to  justify  such  a  con- 
nection, the  terms  mere,  ^,  brim,  etc.,  applying  to  inland 
water  as  well  as  to  the  ocean.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  nickers  were  introduced  into  this  pool;  they  were 
meant  to  heighten  the  danger  of  Beowulf's  exploit.  They 
are  epic  elaboration;  they  have  no  real  connection  with 
the  main  adventure.  They  are  not  beasts  peculiar  to  this 
body  of  water,  they  swarm  in  the  deep  sea,  ready  to  attack 
a  hero  who  invades  their  domain.  Twice  already  Beowulf 
has  boasted  of  overcoming  them,— once  in  the  sight  of  his 

people 

on  ^nm  slOg 
422  niceras  nihtes, — 

and  while  he  was  swimming  with  Breca  they  attacked  him. 

HwsetSere  md  gesfilde,        ]>et  io  mid  sweorde  ofslOh 
575  nioeras  nigene. 

And  SO  they  are  put  into  the  haunted  mere,  despite  the 
incongruity  of  sea-beasts  in  what  seems,  according  to  the 
rest  of  the  description  in  the  poem,  to  be  an  inland  body  of 
water.  Story-telling  was  not  ready  to  abate  one  jot  of 
the  possible  difficulties  in  Beowulf s  subaquatic  exploit. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  then,  that  the  connection 
of  the  pool  with  the  deep  sea  is  entirely  secondary,  form- 
ing no  part  of  the  original  conception  of  the  scene.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  later  tellers  of  the  story  thought 
of  this  as  a  sea-pool ;  when  monstrous  beasts  suggestive  of 
the  ocean  are  put  into  an  inland  lake,  a  consistent  picture 
of  this  lake  is  naturally  blurred.  Possibly  some  of  the 
phrases  which  have  been  taken  as  evidence  of  connection 
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with  the  sea  may  have  had  that  meaning,  having  been 
employed  after  the  scene  was  no  longer  visualized  as  in- 
land landscape.  It  is  fruitless  to  speculate,  since  we  can- 
not tell  at  what  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  poem  the 
nickers  first  raised  their  grisly  heads  from  the  pool.  The 
one  thing  that  we  may  be  fairly  sure  of  is  that  since  all 
the  other  descriptive  passages  in  the  poem  suggest  a  loca- 
tion inland,  while  the  only  clear  indication  of  salt  water 
lies  in  a  single  passage  obviously  imitated  from  conven- 
tional descriptions  of  the  perils  of  the  deep,  the  haunted 
mere  is  only  secondarily  connected  with  the  ocean.  ^  This 
appears  to  be  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  Dr.  Edmund  Erlemann,  who  defends  the  view 
that  "  the  scene  of  the  Fight  with  Grendel  is  not  a 
swampy  arm  of  the  sea,  but  an  inland  moor.''  ^  The  old 
Miillenhoffian  theory  which  equates  the  mother  of  Grendel 
with  the  depths  of  the  sea  is  thus  shown  to  be  more  in- 
secure than  ever, — although  a  hypothesis  which  makes  a 
fire-drake,  moving  about  in  the  air,  a  mythological  repre- 
sentation of  the  stormy  sea  of  autumn  does  not  rest  firmly 
on  logic. 

The  idea  that  Grendel  and  his  dam  dwelt  in  the  fens 
appears  to  be  later  than  the  conception  of  them  a&  in- 
habiting rocky  heights.  It  is  noticeable  that  many  of  the 
mdrchen  related  to  the  epic  place  the  entrance  to  the 
demon  abode  in  high  and  mountainous  country.  Some- 
times this  abode  itself  was  imagined  as  deep  in  the  earth, 

^  The  Nei€  English  Dictionofy  defines  the  pool  in  Beotdulf  as  "  a 
sheet  of  standing  water;  a  lake,  pond/'  as  opposed  to  other  meanings 
of  mere,  which  connect  it  with  the  sea  or  the  fens.  See  under  mere 
(general  editor,  Henry  Bradley). 

^Das  landsoTiaftUohe  Auge  der  ags.  Dichter,  Berlin,  1902.  This 
*'  thesis  "  is  not  defended  in  the  dissertation  as  published.  The  later 
work  announced  by  the  author,  Die  Natur  in  der  aga,  Dichtung, 
I  hare  not  seen,  nor  have  I  found  a  record  of  its  publication. 
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though  entered  by  a  mountain-portal ;  sometimes  as  on  the 
mountain  itself.  In  some  versions  of  the  story,  water 
must  be  traversed  ere  an  entrance  can  be  effected.  For 
a  detailed  examination  of-  the  evidence  upon  these  points, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Panzer's  tabulations.^  We  must 
take  the  evidence  of  these  mdrchen  with  caution,  yet  their 
importance  is  obvious;  they  give  an  idea  of  the  typical 
story  before  the  addition  to  it  of  historical  material. 
When  we  find  the  abode  of  the  demons  is  so  often  in 
mountainous  country  in  the  mdrchen,  it  is  reasonable  to 

^Panzer,  p.  116:  "In  den  meisten  Varianten  liegt  das  Reich  des 
Dftmons  unter  der  Erde.  Man  erbliokt  zunftohst  nur  den  Zugang, 
der  in  verschiedener  Weise  definiert  wird.  Die  Cfifnung,  in  der  der 
DUmon  verschwunden  ist,  heisst  ein  Brannen  (in  46  fndrchen),  ein 
tiefes  Loch  (40  mdrchen),  Loch  im  Fluss,  Loch  in  einem  Berg  (5), 
auf  dem  Gipfel  eines  Berges  (3),  Gang  wie  ein  Schomstein  in  einem 
KjflempehCj  (der  nachher  Berg  heisst),  Schacht  (2),  Schacht  anf  dem 
Gipfel  eines  Htigels,  der  in  einem  Simipfe  liegt,  Erdschlund,  Abgrund 
(3),  Hahle  (14),  H($hle  wie  ein  Brunnen,  ErdhdUe,  H5hle  auf  einem 
hohen  Berg,  in  einem  Berg,  in  Berg  Bolchon,  FelsenhOhle,  Felsen- 
spalte,  tiefe  Ofifnung  ror  einem  Felsen,  Grube  (8),  das  Meer,  hohler 
Baum,  eine  hohle  Eiche,  unter  der  eine  Offnung  liegt,  als  man  sie 
ummacht,  Gew51be,  Keller,  seperdura.  Mehrfach  yerwehrt  den  Zu- 
gang  zu  dieser  Offnung  ein  Hindemis,  das  nur  der  Held  zu  beseitigen 

vermag Durch  diese  Offnimg  nun  ULsst  der  Held  sich  kflhn 

hinab  in  die  unbekannte  Tiefe.  Als  Bef5rderungnnittel  dient  ge- 
w5hnlich  ein  Sell;  doch  fehlt  es  daneben  nicht  an  allerlei  phan- 
tastischen  Bestimmungen.  ....  Mehrfach  l&sst  sich  ohne  weiteres 
sogleich  der  Held  selbst  in  die  Tiefe.  .  .  .  ."—P.  120:  ''Bei  alien 
bisher  betrachteten  Fassungen  handelt  as  sich  um  eine  Fahrt  in  die 
Tiefe.  Wir  haben  nun  schon  oben  S.  116  aus  einer  Reihe  von  Vari- 
anten die  Angabe  kennen  gelemt,  der  Eingang  zu  dem  unterirdlschen 
Reiche  habe  auf  der  Spitze  eines  HUgels,  Berges,  hohen  Berges 
gelegen.  Nach  mehreren  Varianten  liegt  aber  jene  transszendente 
Welt,  das  Reich  des  D&mons,  der  die  Prinzessinnen  bewahrt,  selbst 
auf  dem  Berge;  unzug&nglich  wird  es  bei  dieser  Formulierung 
dadurch,  dass  Steile  und  H5he  des  Berges  es  schiltzen."  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  whether  or  not  the  demon  abode  was  conceived  as 
far  underground,  the  entrance  was  in  very  many  mdrchen  placed  in 
mountainous  country. 
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suppose  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  particular 
form  of  the  tale  which  was  brought  into  connection  with 
Beowulf,  and  with  historical  Scandinavian  personages. 
Still  more  striking  evidence  pointing  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion will  be  brought  forward  presently. 

Meanwhile  we  may  digress  for  a  moment  to  inquire 
why  the  fen  and  moor  appear  to  have  partly  supplanted 
the  older  conception  of  rocky  mountain  scenery  as  a  back- 
ground for  this  adventure.  Here  we  can  do  little  more 
than  conjecture.  Any  place  so  gloomy  and  desolate  as 
the  moor  was  of  course  a  proper  abode  for  unclean  spirits. 
But  it  seems  likely  that  the  frequent  emphasis  upon 
Grendel's  descent  from  Cain  may  have  led  to  referring  his 
dwelling  to  the  moors.  ^  This  conception  is  inextricably 
woven  into  the  first  adventure,  and  it  is  again  referred  to 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second: — 

Grendel's  mother,  the  woman,  horrid  she-devil,  remembered  her 
misery,  she  whose  fate  it  was  to  dwell  in  the  frightful  waters,  the 
cold  streams,  after  Cain  had  murdered  his  own  brother,  the  child 
of  his  own  father;  he  then  fled  away,  proscribed,  marked  with 
murder,  fled  the  joys  of  men,  dwelt  in  the  desert.  From  him  sprang 
many  demons  of  fate;  one  of  them  was  Grendel.     (1258ff.). 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  "desert  and  waste  places"  (cf. 
westen  warode)^  where  the  descendants  of  Cain  might  be 
supposed  to  dweU,  the  Land  of  Nod,  or  of  wandering, 
which  produced  for  Cain  none  of  the  good  fruits  of  the 
earth,  were  these  lonely  and  barren  moors  so  familiar  to 
our  Germanic  ancestors.^     As  soon  as  Grendel  was  con- 

*  O.  Lflning,  Die  Natur  in  der  altgertnanischen  und  tnittelhoch- 
deutachen  Epiky  etc.,  ZUrich,  1880,  gives  illustrations  of  this,  but  all 
his  really  significant  citations  of  haunted  moors  are  drawn  from 
Beowulf. 

'*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  legends  of  Cain,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  Beotoulf,  see  O.  F.  Emerson,  Publications  of  the  Modem 
Language  Aaaociation  of  America^  voL  xxi,  esp.  pp.  860  ff.;  878  ff. 
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nected  with  the  tribe  of  Cain,  such  a  change  as  this  in  the 
localization  of  his  dwelling  might  easily  have  taken  place. 
And  it  may  have  been  strengthened  by  the  purely  heathen 
conception  that  the  moor  was  the  natural  refuge  of  evil 
spirits.  In  any  case,  as  Emerson  has  shown,  and  indeed 
as  everyone  realizes  nowadays,  the  Christian  elements  are 
far  more  ingrained  in  the  story  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
It  is  altogether  possible  that  the  tale  was  affected  by 
Christian  conceptions  while  still  in  circulation  in  the 
form  of  lays.  Heathen  and  Christian  ideas  are  curiously 
blended  in  the  poem;  the  conflicting  references  to  Wyrd 
and  to  the  Christian  God  as  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
universe  are  perhaps  a  part  of  the  same  tendency  that  puts 
the  demons  now  in  the  moor  and  now  on  the  heights.  But 
we  may  be  sure,  of  course,  that  the  Christian  coloring  is 
relatively  late,  and  that  any  stage-setting  which  is  due  to 
this  is  also  late  and  secondary. 

It  is  of  course  imwise  to  treat  the  development  of  these 
different  conceptions  in  too  simple  and  mechanical  a 
fashion.  The  marshy  ground  naturally  caused  by  the 
waterfall  on  the  heights  might  have  been  extended  in  the 
retellings  of  the  story,  confused  with  the  larger  tracts  of 
swampy  land  like  the  fens,  and  then  ultimately  identified 
with  these.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  define  the  principal  issues  sharply,  but  in 
tracing  the  evolution  of  this  ever-shifting  popular  material 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  too  much  preciseness. 
The  main  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  mountain 
and  waterfall  scenery  is  the  fundamental  conception  with 
which  the  others  appear  to  have  been  later  confused. 

Here  and  there  a  statement  needs  revision,  as  for  example  that  the 
second  adventure  "  is  a  late  and  less  artistic  imitation  of  the 
Grendel-Beowulf  story"    (p.  882).    Cf.  Brandl,  loo,  cit,,  p.  995. 
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That  the  location  of  the  haunted  mere  inland  among 
high  rocks,  and  with  a  waterfall,  is  original  rather  than 
secondary  is  still  more  convincingly  shown  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  second  adventure  in  Beowulf  with  the  saga  of 
Grettir  Asmundarson.  As  is  well  known,  the  correspond- 
ences between  this  saga  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  epic  are  very  numerous  and  striking.  No  other 
analog  presents  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Beowulf. 
These  are  particularly  noteworthy  in  connection  with  the 
adventure  with  GrendePs  mother:  in  both  stories  the  hero 
pursues  a  female  monster  to  her  lair  under  the  waters, 
dives  to  the  bottom,  reach^  a  cave  in  which  a  fire  is  burn- 
ing, in  which  he  later  finds  treasure,  and  finally  kills  a 
demon,  whose  blood,  appearing  in  the  waters,  gives  the 
impression  above  that  the  hero  has  been  vanquished,  so 
that  he  is  given  up  for  dead.  The  monster  in  the  saga 
fights  with  a  weapon  called  hepti-sax,  while  Beowulf  goes 
into  the  water  armed  with  a  hceft-mece.  There  is  much, 
of  course,  that  is  unlike  the  narrative  in  Beowulf,  but  this 
is  to  be  expected  in  a  story  worked  over  into  its  present 
form  some  six  centuries  later,  and  attached  to  an  entirely 
different  hero.  The  surprising  thing  is  rather  that  the 
points  of  divergence  are  so  few.  Every  scholar  admits 
that,  with  all  possible  reservations,  the  resemblances  are 
too  close  and  too  numerous  to  be  accidental.^ 

*For  the  relations  between  Beotoulf  and  the  (jhrettisaaga,  cf.  Vig- 
ffisson,  Prolegomena  to  the  Sturlungcksaga,  i,  p.  xliv;  Corpus  Poeti- 
cum  Boreale,  Vol.  n,  pp.  501-503 ;  Gering,  Anglia,  Vol.  in,  pp.  74-87 ; 
Bugge,  Paul-Braune  Beiirdge,  Vol.  xn,  pp.  67  flf. ;  Panzer,  loo,  cit, 
pp.  313  ff.;  Schtick,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  16  flf.  The  theories  of  R.  C.  Boer 
in  his  edition  of  the  Orettiaaaga  (see  below,  p.  242)  and  in  Zeitachrift 
fiir  deutache  Philologie,  Vol.  xxx,  pp.  1  ft,,  are  better  avoided.  See 
note  below,  p.  242. 
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But  there  are  still  other  striking  parallels  which  even 
the  latest  critics  have  not  noted.  The  Grettissaga  appears 
to  preserve,  despite  later  accretions  and  alterations,  the 
original  conception  of  the  dwelling  of  the  demons  in  the 
story  of  Beowulf  as  it  was  brought  to  England.  The 
preceding  investigation  has  brought  us  to  a  point  where 
this  will  appear  very  clearly.  The  exact  relationship  be- 
tween Beowulf  and  the  Grettissaga  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute  among  scholars ;  and  upon  this  question  the  paral- 
lels to  which  attention  is  here  called  will  throw  a  good  deal 
of  light. 

In  order  to  estimate  these  resemblances  at  their  proper 
value  we  must  first  look  with  some  care  at  the  narrative 
in  the  Grettissaga.  The  extract  which  is  here  translated 
is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  story.  In 
its  present  form,  the  saga  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Finnur  Jonsson  places  it  at 
1300,^  or  after.  It  is,  nevertheless,  admirably  told  in 
many  ways.  Mogk  records  his  judgment  that  "  this  saga 
belongs  in  view  of  its  composition,  language,  and  excel- 
lent delineation  of  character,  to  the  best  of  those  of  the 
later  time."  At  the  point  where  we  take  up  the  story, 
Grettir,  under  the  name  of  Guest,  has  come  to  stay  at  a 
house  in  Sandhaugar,  south  of  the  Eyjardalsa.  It  is 
about  Yule-tide.  He  has  heard  that  the  house  is  haunted ; 
twice  in  the  absence  of  the  good-wife  at  Christmas-time  a 
man  has  mysteriously  disappeared.  Bloody  marks  on  the 
outer  doors  have  led  folk  to  believe  that  supernatural 
creatures  have  visited  the  place.  Grettir  has  something 
of  a  reputation  as  a  troll-queller,  and  while  the  wife  is 
absent  at  church,  he  abides  the  coming  of  the  monster.^ 

*Den  oldnorake  og  oldislanzke  Liiteratura  Hisioire,  Vol.  n,  p.  751. 

'The  following  translation  is  based  on  the  edition  by  R.  G.  Boer, 

Altnordiaohe  Saga-Bibliothekf   Vol.   vin,   Halle,    1900.    There   is   a 
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Now  is  it  to  be  told  of  Grettir,  that  as  midnight  approached,  he 
heard  outside  a  great  noise.  Then  there  came  into  the  room  a  huge 
troll-wife.  She  carried  in  one  hand  a '  chopping-tray,  and  in  the 
other  a  great  knife.  She  looked  about  as  soon  as  she  came  in,  and 
saw  where  Guest  lay,  and  leaped  at  him,  but  he  rushed  at  her,  and 
they  clinched  desperately,  and  wrestled  a  long  time  in  the  room. 
She  was  tlie  stronger,  but  he  knew  how  to  seize  his  opportunity 
cleverly.  Everything  about  them  was  broken  in  pieces,  even  the 
wall-covering  around  the  room.  She  drew  him  out  to  the  inner  door, 
and  then  to  the  outer  door,  and  here  he  resisted  her  desperately. 
She  wanted  to  drag  him  out  of  the  house,  but  could  not  do  it  until 
they  had  wrenched  oflf  all  the  woodwork  about  the  doors,  and  carried 
it  out  on  their  shoulders.  She  dragged  him  down  to  the  river,  to 
the  steep  rocky  cliflf  {at  gljUfrum),  Guest  was  exceedingly  tired, 
but  one  of  two  alternatives  lay  before  him:  either  to  defend  himself, 
or  let  her  drag  him  over  the  cliff.  They  struggled  all  night  long. 
He  thought  he  had  never  struggled  with  so  powerful  a  troll  before. 
She  held  him  clutched  so  close  that  he  could  not  grasp  anything, 
except  that  he  held  her  fast  about  tlie  body.  But  when  they  came  to 
the  precipice  above  the  river  (drgljufrit) ,  he  succeeded  in  shaking 
the  troll-wife  loose  and  getting  the  use  of  his  right  hand.  He  quickly 
reached  for  the  sword  at  his  belt  and  drew  it;  he  cut  at  the  shoulder 
of  the  troll  so  that  her  right  arm  was  severed,  and  so  he  was  freed. 
But  she  plunged  over  the  cliff  and  so  into  the  waterfall.  {En  h<m 
steyptiz  i  gljufrin  ok  8vd  {  forainn).  Guest  was  both  stiff  and  weary, 
and  lay  there  long  on  the  rocky  river  cliffs.  When  day  broke,  he 
went  home,  and  so  to  bed. 

When  the  housewife  came  back  from  church,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
her  house  was  in  great  disorder.  She  went  to  Guest  and  asked  what 
had  happened,  since  everything  was  broken  and  trampled  down.  He 
told  all  that  had  occurred.  This  seemed  to  her  a  marvel,  and  she 
asked  who  he  was.  He  told  her  his  real  name,  and  asked  her  to 
fetch  the  priest,  saying  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him.  This  was 
done,  and  when  Steinn  the  priest  came  to  Sandhaugar  he  found  that 
Grettir  Asmundarson  had  come  thither  under  the  name  of  Guest. 
The  priest  asked  him  what  he  supposed  had  become  of  the  men  who 
had  disappeared.  Grettir  said  he  thought  they  had  disappeared  over 
'the  precipice  (i  gljilfrin.)  The  priest  said  that  he  could  not  believe 
what  he  told  him,  if  he  could  not  get  ocular  proof  of  it.    Grettir 

German  translation  by  Gering,  Anglia,  Vol.  in,  pp.  79  ff.;  see  also 
for  the  same,  FSrster,  Beovmlf-Materialien,  Braunschweig,  1908, 
pp.  14  ff.  The  extract  here  translated,  §  LXV  f.  of  the  saga,  will  be 
found  on  pp.  235  ff.  of  Boer*s  edition. 
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replied  that  they  would  find  out  all  ahout  it  later.  The  priest  went 
home.  Grettir  lay  a  long  time  in  bed.  The  good-wife  took  good 
care  of  him,  and  so  the  Yule-tide  passed.  According  to  Grettir's 
story  the  troll- woman  fell  over  the  precipice  when  she  was  wounded; 
but  the  men  of  Barthadal  say  that  the  light  of  day  shone  upon  her 
while  they  were  wrestling,  and  that  when  Grettir  cut  off  her  hand 
she  died,  and  that  she  stands  there  (turned  to  stone)  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman.*    The  dalesmen  kept  Grettir  concealed. 

The  same  winter  after  Yule-tide,  Grettir  went  one  day  to  Ey- 
jardalsft,  and  when  he  and  the  priest  met,  Grettir  said,  **  I  see, 
priest,"  he  says,  "that  you  put  little  confidence  in  what  I  say! 
Now  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to  the  river  and  see  for  yourself 
what  the  state  of  the  case  really  seems  to  be."  The  priest  did  so. 
And  when  they  came  to  the  waterfall,  they  saw  a  cave  beneath  the 
overhanging  rock;  the  precipice  was  so  high  that  no  one  could  climb 
\  up,  and  it  was  nearly  ten  fathoms  from  above  to  the  water.' )  They  had 
brought  along  a  rope.  Then  the  priest  said,  "It  seems  to  me  quite 
impossible  to  get  down  there."  "  It  is  possible,"  said  Grettir,  "  but 
it  will  be  best  for  the  man  who  undertakes  it  to  have  plenty  of 
courage.  I  am  going  to  see  what  is  in  the  waterfall,  and  you  must 
look  after  the  rope."  The  priest  said  Grettir  should  have  his  way. 
He  drove  a  stake  into  the  rock  (to  hold  the  rope),  and  heaped  stones 
upon  it. 

Now  it  is  t<r  be  told  of  Grettir  that  he  fastened  a  stone  into  a  noose 
in  the  rope,  and  let  it  sink  down  into  the  water.  "How  do  you 
intend  to  do  this?"  asked  the  priest.  "I  don't  want  to  be  impeded 
when  I  reach  the  waterfall,"  said  Grettir,  "  that  seems  to  me  wisest." 

^  A  common  superstition,  that  beings  of  the  other  world  are  turned 
to  stone  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  them,  is  here  confused  with 
the  original  story.  Many  of  the  latter  alterations  in  the  tale  are 
clearly  visible,  as  for  instance,  the  motivation  of  Grettir's  descent 
into  the  waterfall  in  order  to  convince  the  priest  of  his  assertions. 

'  The  exact  meaning  of  this  passage  is  not  clear.  The  original  is 
as  follows:  En  er  peir  kdmu  tU  forains,  ad  peir  8k4ta  upp  undir 
her  git;  \>at  var  meitilberg  avd  tnikit,  at  hvergi  mdtti  upp  komaat,  ok 
ncer  tin  faXSma  of  an  at  vatninu.  Panzer  takes  the  ten  fathoms  as  the 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  cave  below  the  fall ;  Boer  the 
ten  fathoms  as  the  distance  from  the  cave  to  the  surface  of  the  pool. 
(P.  238,  note),  pat  v(Mr  meitilherg  ....  komaz  seems  to  mean 
that  no  one  could  get  out  of  the  cave  up  the  precipice  to  the  top. 
It  seems  to  me  most  natural  to  take  the  ten  fathoms  as  the  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  pool  beneath.  The  exact  meaning 
is  not  important  for  our  purposes. 
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Thereupon  he  prepared  to  descend;  he  had  little  clothing  on,  hut  he 
had  girded  himself  with  his  sword  and  he  had  no  more  weapons. 
Then  he  leaped  down  from  the  summit  of  the  cliff  into  the  waterfall. 
The  priest  saw  the  soles  of  his  feet  (disappear)  hut  never  knew 
beyond  that  what  had  become  of  him.  Grettir  dived  under  the 
waterfall,  and  that  was  difficult,  because  the  force  of  the  water  was 
great  and  he  had  to  dive  to  the  very  bottom  before  he  could  get  up 
under  the  fall.  {Orettir  kafa^i  ttndir  forainn,  ok  var  \>at  torvelt, 
pviat  il6a  var  mikil,  ok  variS  ha/rm  dllt  til  grunns  at  kafa,  diSr  en 
hann  kcemiz  upp  undir  forsinn,)  There  was  a  little  projection,  and 
he  climbed  up  on  that.  There  was  a  great  cave  under  the  waterfall, 
and  the  water  poured  down  in  front  of  it  from  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
He  went  into  the  cave,  where  was  a  great  fire  burning.  Grettir  saw 
there  a  frightful  great  giant;  he  was  horrible  to  look  upon.  And 
when  Grettir  advanced  towards  him,  the  giant  leaped  up  and  grasped 
a  pike  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  stranger;  with  this  weapon  one 
could  either  cut  or  thrust.  It  had  a  wooden  shaft;  a  weapon  made 
in  this  way  was  at  that  time  called  a  heptisaw.  But  Grettir  parried 
with  his  sword  and  hewed  the  shaft  of  the  spear  in  two.  Then  the 
giant  tried  to  get  hold  of  a  sword  which  hung  behind  him  in  the 
cave,  but  Grettir  struck  him  full  in  the  breast  so  that  his  chest  and 
stomach  were  cloven,  and  his  entrails  fell  down  into  the  water,  and 
were  borne  down  in  the  course  of  the  stream.  And  the  priest,  as 
he  was  sitting  by  the  rope,  saw  some  gouts  of  blood  floating  down 
past  the  rope.  Then  he  got  uneasy,  and  felt  sure  that  Grettir  had 
been  killed.  He  thereupon  left  his  watching  of  the  rope,  and  went 
back  home.  Evening  had  now  come  on,  and  the  priest  said  that  of  a 
surety  Grettir  was  dead,  and  that  it  was  great  pity  of  such  a  man. 

Now  it  is  to  be  told  of  Grettir  that  he  gave  one  blow  after  another 
until  the  giant  lay  dead.  Then  he  went  further  into  the  cave,  got 
a  light  and  explored  the  place.  No  one  knows  how  much  gold  he 
got  in  the  cave,  yet  men  say  that  there  was  quite  a  quantity  of  it 
{at  viBrit  hafi  nokkut).  He  remained  there  into  the  night.  He 
found  the  bones  of  two  men,  which  he  put  into  a  bag.  Then  he  went 
out  of  the  cave  and  swam  to  the  rope,  and  shook  it,  supposing  the 
priest  was  still  there.  But  when  he  realized  that  the  priest  had  gone 
home  he  had  to  climb  up  the  rope  by  main  force,  and  so  he  got  up 
again  on  the  rocky  height. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  general 
location  of  Grettir's  contest  under  the  water  is  much  like 
what  we  may  believe  to  be  the  original  scenery  of  Beo- 
wulf's second  adventure.     There  are  in  the  Scandinavian 
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tale  the  same  high  cliffs,  from  which  one  looks  down  to 
the  waters  below,  and  the  same  waterfall  breaking  down 
over  the  rocks,  and  plunging  into  a  turbulent  whirlpool. 
These  general  and  essential  features  of  inland  mountain 
scenery  are  the  same.  Certain  details  naturally  vary; 
there  is  less  suggestion  of  a  river  in  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
although  a  waterfall  such  as  is  there  described  could 
hardly  exist  without  something  like  a  river  as  tributary 
to  it.  But  exact  correspondence  is  not  to  be  expected; 
and  the  lack  of  it  vitiates  the  validity  of  the  parallel  no 
more  than  the  fact  that  Grettir  fights  the  she-demon  on 
land  and  the  he-demon  under  the  water,  instead  of  the 
reverse,  as  in  Beowulf. 

The  resemblances  extend,  however,  much  further  than 
this.  The  Scandinavian  account  explains,  I  believe,  the 
true  nature  of  the  cave  or  hall  in  which  Beowulf  battled 
with  GrendePs  dam.  This  is  not,  it  will  be  observed, 
"  at  the  bottom  of  the  mere,"  as  is  often  said.^  Beowulf 
indeed  dives  to  the  bottom,  but  he  does  not  stay  at  the 
place  which  he  first  reaches;  he  is  carried  thence  to  the 
demon  cave.     It  took  him  a  day  to  reach  the  bottom,^ 

Brim-wylm  onfSng 
1495        hilde-rinoe.        I'd  wees  hwll  dseges 

»r  hS  )>one  grund-wong        ongytan  mehte. 

Then  the  she-demon  perceived  that  a  mortal  was  trespass- 
ing in  her  realm,  and  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  mere 
herself,  from  whence  she  dragged  him  to  her  hall.  It  is 
possible,   of  course,   that  she  was   temporarily  "not   at 

>Cf.  Wyatt,  Beowulf,  1898,  p.  xiv;  Schttck,  loc,  cit.,  p.  18. 

'A  common  marcAen-exaggeration  preserved  in  the  epic,  see  Pan- 
zer, pp.  119,  286.  As  Panzer  points  out  (note  to  p.  283)  hioil  dagea 
may  mean  "  ein  gutes  Stflck  Tags " ;  they  left  in  early  morning, 
and  at  three  o'clock  the  blood  appeared  on  the  water.  But  the  epic 
is  not  consistent  in  these  details. 
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home,"  but  the  natural  way  to  take  the  passage  is  that  she 
left  her  lair,  seized  the  hero,  and  dragged  him  back  to  it.^ 

1506        Bser  ]>fl  sdo  brim-wly/,  >ft  hto  t5  botme  c6m, 
hringa  jTengel  t5  hofe  Binum. 

The  hall  was  not  very  near  the  place  where  Beowulf 
touched  the  bottom;  for  a  great  many  sea-beasts  (wundra 
f>ce8  felu  1509,  svedior  monig  1510)  attacked  him  on  the 
way  thither,  and  he  had  to  fight  them  off.  When  he 
finally  arrived,  he  found  that  he  was  in  a  hall  protected 
by  the  roof  from  the  flood,  and  in  which  a  fire  was  burning. 

]>&  86  eorl  ongeat, 
]>flet  h3  in  nltS-sele        n&t-hwylcuin  wses, 
)?«er  him  water  nSnig        wihte  ne-scetSede, 
1515        ne  him  for  hrof-sele        hrinan  ne-mehte 
ffler-gripe  flades;  fyr-Ieoht  geseah, 
bldcne  l^man  beorhte  sclnan. 

Could  anything  be  clearer  ?  The  place  where  the  demon 
has  dragged  Beowulf  is  the  cave  behind  the  waterfall, — 
under  firgen-stream,  2128, — where,  as  the  poem  tells  us, 
she  had  previously  taken  the  luckless  .^schere.  Beowulf 
dives  to  the  bottom,  just  as  Grettir  did,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  whirlpool  and  thus  get  up  underneath  the  waterfall. 
This  was  the  regular  way  to  reach  the  cave.  Grendel,  it 
wiU  be  remembered,  plunged  into  the  depths, — mere- 
grund  gefeoll,  2100, — in  order  to  reach  his  retreat  The 
mother  is  called  grundwyrgen,  1518,  because  the  pool  and 

*  The  illustration  of  the  demon  pool  in  Koch  and  Heusler,  Urvdter- 
hort,  Berlin  (no  date),  p.  12,  is  excellent.  It  shows  rocky  mountain 
country,  and  a  descending  stream  almost  like  a  waterfall.  But 
Heusler  says  in  the  text:  "Die  Grendelmutter  fuhr  auf  ihn  (Beo- 
wulf) los,  umkrallte  seinen  Leih,  den  die  Brttnne  schUtzte,  und 
Bchleifte  ihn  in  ihren  Saal  am  Seegrunde/' 

'The  reading  grund-sele  in  the  deficient  half -line  in  \>am  aele, 
2139,  is,  if  the  present  argument  be  correct,  to  be  rejected,  and  some 
other,  as  gufS-sele, —  (Thorpe,  Holthausen,  Sedgefield,  etc)  substituted. 
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its  depths  are  her  domain, — this  involves  no  contradiction. 
Beowulf's  return  from  the  hall  is  too  vaguely  described 
to  be  of  assistance  in  locating  it,  nor  do  other  passages  in 
the  poem,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  afford  further  help. 

So  the  northern  story,  late  as  it  is,  provides  the  key 
which  explains  the  situation  in  Beowulf.  Schiick,  like 
so  many  others,  placed  the  hall  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  epic 
at  the  bottom  of  the  marsh,  but  recognized  that  the 
northern  story  was  closer  to  the  original  form.  "  Such  a 
cave  at  the  bottom  of  a  marsh,  and  free  from  water,  makes, 
even  in  saga,  the  impression  of  not  being  the  original  form 
of  the  story,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  northern  sagas  had 
better  preserved  the  original  motive."  And  he  calls 
attention  to  the  location  of  the  cave  in  the  sagas  of  Grettir 
and  of  Orm,  but  does  not  elaborate  the  point.  There  is 
nothing  impossible,  in  such  a  fairy  story  as  this,  about  a 
dry  hall  at  the  bottom  of  a  mere;  such  things  happen  in 
mdrchen.  But  the  evidence  of  the  Orettissaga,  which  so 
closely  resembles  Beowulf  in  other  ways,  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  that  of  the  remoter  mdrchen. 

It  is  highly  important  to  observe  that  the  natural  set- 
ting in  the  Orettissaga  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  its 
localization  at  this  place  in  Iceland.  On  the  contrary,  as 
Bugge  pointed  out,^  citing  Kalimd,  this  description  of 
the  scenery  corresponds  little  to  the  actual  landscape  south 
of  the  Eyjardalsa.  "  The  Eyjardalsd  is,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sandhaugar,  an  unimportant  stream,  which  runs  in 
rather  a  shallow  sandy  bed."  Various  conjectures  ^  have 
been  made  as  to  what  caused  the  localization  of  the  story 
at  this  place.  Kalund,  who  has  made  the  most  careful 
study  of  the  matter,  thinks  the  description  rests  on  imagi- 

^PauUBraune  Beitrdge,  Vol.  xn,  p.  364.    EAlund'B  work  has  not 
been  accessible  to  me. 
'Panzer,  p.  403;  Bugge,  loc,  oit.;  Boer,  see  note  above. 
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nation.^  It  ie  very  significant,  then,  that  the  idea  of  a 
cave  under  a  waterfall,  in  precipitous  country,  adhered  so 
strongly  to  the  story  that  the  natural  scenery  was  disre- 
garded in  order  to  retain  it. 

This  waterfall  reappears  in  various  forms  of  the  story  of 
Grim  Helguson,  but  these  depend  so  much  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Grettissaga  that  no  safe  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  them.  In  the  story  of  Orm,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  situation  is  quite  different.  Here  the  fight  with 
the  monsters  is  in  the  island  of  Dollzey  or  Sandey  in 
Western  Norway,  where  there  is  a  cave  high  up  in  a 
precipitous  rock  above  the  water.  According  to  Bugge, 
this  cave  had  already  been  conceived  as  the  abode  of  a 
supernatural  being,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  attraction 
of  our  story  thither.  The  similarities  between  Beowulf 
and  the  Orms^dttr  are  very  meager  as  compared  to  those 
between  Beormdf  and  the  Orettissaga.  Bugge  observed 
that  the  form  of  the  saga  in  the  Orms^dttr  had  departed 
considerably  from  the  original  version.^  Speculation  as 
to  the  exact  connection  of  the  Orms^dttr  with  related 
material  is  not  at  present  in  order.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  precipice  appears  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  localization  of  the  story  in  Dollzey. 
The  bearing  of  the  foregoing  analysis  upon  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  material  in  Beowulf  will  be  obvious.  Scholars 
have  always  recognized  the  close  connection  between  Beo- 
wulf and  the  Orettissaga,  ever  since  resemblances  between 
the  two  were  first  pointed  out.     To  these  resemblances 

'  "  Auf  f  reier  phantasie,"  Boer,  note  to  p.  238. 

'AUein  die  auf  Dollzey  localisirte  sage  liegt  in  dem  von  einem 
Islftnder  verfassten  Orm8)>flttr  St6r6If8sonar  weder  in  ihrer  ursprfing- 
lichen  noch  in  der  von  der  Grettisflaga  yorausgesetzten  gestalt  yor, 
denn  die  Grettissaga  hat  mehrere  hauptztige  der  saga  erhalten, 
welche  in  der  Orm8]>ftttr  nicht  yorkommen,  sich  dagegen  in  dem 
Beownlfsliede  wiederfinden."    Loc.  oit,  p.  365. 
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have  now  been  added  others,  of  even  greater  value  in 
determining  the  relationships  of  the  two  stories.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beowulf,  in  anything  like  the 
form  in  which  we  have  it  at  present,  could  not  have  given 
a  hint  for  the  description  of  Grettir's  adventure  at  the 
waterfall.  The  situation  is  obscure  in  Anglo-Saxon;  it 
is  crystal-clear  in  Scandinavian.  The  fact  that  the 
Grettissaga  explains  so  well  the  obscurities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  prevents  us  from  concluding  that  the 
main  outlines  of  the  Scandinavian  account  represent  a 
late  rationalization  or  alteration  of  the  original  situation. 
An  earlier  form  of  the  version  in  Beowulf,  in  which  the 
localization  by  an  inland  waterfall  was  not  obscured  by 
other  conceptions,  might  conceivably  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  Scandinavia,  and  ultimately  have  given  rise  to 
the  version  in  the  Grettissaga.  But  this  earlier  form  must 
itself  have  originated  in  Scandinavian  territory,  since  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  have 
imagined  such  a  landscape  as  this  either  by  recollection 
of  their  old  homes  on  the  shores  of  the  Low  Countries 
or  by  acquaintance  with  their  new  homes  in  England. 
A  waterfall  among  high  rocks,  in  which  a  supernatural 
being  is  believed  to  dwell,  is  a  common  and  character- 
istic feature  of  Scandinavian  moimtain  scenery,  as  any 
one  who  has  ever  been  to  Norway  will  remember.  So 
characteristic  is  it,  indeed,  that  the  monimient  to  Ole 
Bull  in  Bergen  represents  the  master  as  standing  on  the 
rocks  above  a  waterfall,  while  beneath  the  fall  a  n^lchen, 
or  water-«prite,  is  listening  to  the  music  of  the  violin. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  characteristic  of  scenery 
in  the  Low  Countries.  !N"or  is  it  usual  in  English  land- 
scapes; the  Anglo-Saxons  would  hardly  have  got  such  a 
scene  as  this  from  observation  of  conditions  in  Britain. 
The  natural  inference,  then,  is  that  the  account  in  the 
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Orettissaga  was  not  derived  from  an  early  form  of  the 
story  of  Beowulf  due  to  observation  of  nature  on  the  part 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  either  in  Britain  or  in  their  conti- 
nental homes,  but  that  both  the  Orettissaga  and  Beowulf 
are  to  be  traced  ultimately  to  a  common  Scandinavian 
original. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  clearest,  at  this  point,  to  recapitulate 
the  whole  development,  as  I  conceive  it. 

A  widespread  mdrchen,  in  a  form  determined  by  the 
mountainous  country  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,^  was 
attached,  in  Scandinavian  territory,^  to  the  hero  Beowulf, 
and  placed  in  a  historical  setting.  In  one  incident  of 
this  story,  the  hero  fought  with  a  supernatural  being  in 
a  cave  under  a  waterfall.  Brought  to  England,  still  in 
the  form  of  lays,  it  was  ultimately  worked  over,  with  other 
material,^  into  the  present  epic.  Meanwhile,  however, 
various  modifications  had  been  made  in  the  story  in  the 
course  of  oral  transmission,  so  that  the  epic  poet  probably 
found  himself  confronted,  not  with  a  single  consistent  tale, 
but  with  one  extant  in  variant  versions.  In  any  case,  influ- 
ences of  diffei^ent  sorts  would  tend  to  blur  the  clear  out- 
line of  the  scene  of  this  incident; — the  unfamiliarity  of 
the  English  with  waterfalls  of  the  sort  here  described,  the 
conception  of  Grendel  as  of  the  brood  of  Cain,  and  there- 
fore dwelling  "  in  the  desert,"  and  Beowulf's  connection 
with  the  sea  as  a  kiUer  of  nickers.  These  confusions  are 
reflected  in  the  epic,  in  which  the  descriptions  of  the 

*Cf.  Brandl,  Paul's  Qrundriaa,  Vol.  n,  p.  995:  "  Ursprttnglich  in 
skandinavischer  Berglandschaft  gedacht,  kam  sie  (the  basic  story) 
mit  den  Angelsachsen  nach  Brittanien/'  etc.  Panzer,  p.  394:  ''Die 
Annahme,  dass  dieser  M&rchentypus  im  frUhen  Mittelalter  im  stid- 
lichen  Skandinavien  bekannt  gewesen  sei,  unterliegt  ....  keinen 
Bedenken." 

'Panzer,  p.  394:  '*Noch  auf  skandinavischem  Boden  hat  das 
Bftrensohnmftrchen  sich  zur  Beowulfsage  gewandelt." 

'I  say  n9thing  here,  of  course,  of  the  dragon-fight. 
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haunted  pool  are  hopelessly  inconsistent.  The  tale  con- 
tinued to  live  on  in  Scandinavia,  both  in  its  independent 
mdrchen-iorm,  and  as  united  with  Beowulf.  In  a  version 
pretty  close  to  that  taken  to  England  and  made  the  basis 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  epic,  it  was  added  to  the  exploits  of 
Grettir  Asmundarson,  a  historical  personage  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  Orettissaga,  which  preserves  much  of  the 
original  form  of  the  story,  thus  enables  us  to  see  more 
clearly  what  was  the  original  setting  of  the  second  ad- 
venture in  Beowulf.  The  Scandinavian  tale  was  also 
attached  to  Orm  Storolfsson,  a  hero  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  localized  in  a  region  where  a  cave  actually 
existing  in  a  precipice  above  the  water  recalled  the  cave 
and  the  precipice  in  the  fictitious  narrative. 

These  conclusions,  it  will  be  observed,  are  in  no  wise 
revolutionary ;  they  are  entirely  in  line  with  the  best  mod- 
em research.  Recent  discussion  of  the  relations  between 
Beowulf  and  the  Grettissaga,  with  the  exception  of  Boer's 
wild  hypotheses,  which  have  been  rejected  by  the  most 
competent  critics,^  and  which  are  indeed  their  own  best 
refutation,  has  all  tended  to  support  in  general  Vigfusson's 
idea  that  "  the  old  legend  shot  forth  from  its  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian home  into  two  branches,  one  to  England,  where 
it  was  turned  into  an  epic,  and  one  to  Iceland,  where  it 
was  domesticated  and  embodied  in  a  popular  saga,  tacked 
to  the  name  of  an  outlaw  and  hero."  Bugge  held,  with 
some  modifications,  much  this  view.  It  is  perhaps  more 
important  to  note  the  residt  of  the  two  latest  discussions 

* "  Boer's  Versuch,  eine  illtere  Fassung  aus  der  t^berlieferung 
heraiiszuschilleii  und  eine  zweifache  Interpolation  zu  erweisen,  ist 
weder  in  der  Dberlieferung  noch  durch  genfigende  sprachllche  Be- 
weise  begrilndet,  und  muss  deshalb  zurttckgewiesen  werden/'  Mogk, 
PauVa  Orundrias,  Vol.  n,  p.  757. — "Boer's  Erklftrung  erwelst  sich 
.  .  .  .  als  in  alien  Punkten  TollstHndig  verfehlt."  Panzer,  p.  401. 
See  also  Schttck's  unfavorable  comments,  pp.  20,  21. 
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of  this  question,  by  Schiick  and  Panzer,  than  to  examine 
Bugge's  views  in  detail,  which  were  not  quite  consistent 
or  thoroughly  worked  out.  Bugge's  conclusion  that  "  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  (the  northern  sagas  which  show  resem- 
blances to  Beowulf)  derive  immediately  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Beowulf-epic,"  is  shared  by  both  these  critics. 
Schiick  notes  that  such  a  saga  is  not  historical,  in  the 
beginning,  but  becomes  attached  in  later  times  to  historical 
persons  and  connected  with  historical  events,  and  thinks 
that  this  particular  narrative  was  given  historical  elements 
in  Denmark,  and  thence  was  taken  over  to  England,  while 
it  was  meanwhile  carried  about  the  north  as  unhistoric 
material,  and  there  connected  with  such  people  as  Grettir 
and  Orm.  At  the  close  of  his  discussion,  Schiick  says, 
"  All  these  reasons  put  together  make  it  probable  that  the 
northern  sagas  do  not  derive  from  England,  but  that  they 
are  originally  northern,  and  that  the  resemblances  between 
them  and  Beowulf  rest  on  the  fact  that  all  are  derived  from 
the  same  northern  sources."  Panzer's  view  is,  as  has 
already  been  said,  similar  to  Bugge's,  although  he  rightly 
observes  that  Bugge's  view  of  the  literary  relationships  of 
the  different  versions  of  the  story  was  much  too  simple. 
"  In  the  sagas  of  Grettir  and  Orm,"  says  Panzer,  "  inde- 
pendent attachments  of  the  Beards-Son  mdrchen,  mingled 
with  the  Doughty-Hans  motive,  are  to  be  assumed.  Gret- 
tir and  Orm  are  well-authenticated  historical  personages ; 
the  attachment  of  the  mdrchen  to  them  obviously  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  both  distinguished  for  an  un- 
usual bodily  strength.  .  .  .  The  literary  form  of  the 
stories  of  their  exploits,  preserved  for  Grettir  mainly  in 
prose,  for  Orm  in  prose  and  verse,  exhibits  many  elements 
which  are  foreign  to  the  story  of  Beowulf,  but  are  to  be 
found  in  the  mdrchen.  At  the  same  time  there  are  to  be 
found   in  the   Orettissaga  and   in  the  narratives   about 
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Orm,  a  series  of  points  which  correspond  strikingly  to 
Beowulf;  and  since  in  each  case  these  contain  formal  ele- 
ments as  well,  they  really  presuppose  literary  influence. 
This  influence  might  have  been  exerted  in  two  ways: 
either  the  Scandinavian  original  of  Beowulf  or  an  English 
poem  dealing  with  the  same  material  as  Beowulf  and  in 
part  identical  with  it  might  have  influenced  (not  neces- 
sarily directly)  the  Icelandic  version;  both  alternatives 
are  equally  possible,  in  view  of  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  in  general  culture,  and  especially  in  literary 
matters."  The  preceding  discussion,  it  will  be  seen, 
affords  strong  ground  for  accepting  the  former  of  these 
alternatives, — influence  of  the  Scandinavian  tale  in  lite- 
rary and  in  mdrchen-iorm^ 

The  precise  details  of  the  relationships  between  these 
stories  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  remain  obscure. 
We  can,  with  approximate  accuracy,  discover  by  patient 
study  the  main  lines  of  development,  but  the  thousand 
subtle  influences  at  work  in  shaping  tales  such  as  these 
cannot  be  laid  bare  by  the  most  untiring  research  or  by  the 
keenest  logic.  More  and  more,  as  we  gain  in  knowledge 
of  the  poem,  we  see  how  earlier  investigators,  even  those 
of  the  greatest  distinction,  erred  in  supposing  such  analy- 
sis possible.  Modern  research  has  illustrated  the  complex- 
ity and  the  difficulty  of  even  the  simpler  problems  in  the 

*  The  fact  that  both  Beowulf  and  Orm  are  represented  as  winning 
partly  by  the  aid  of  God,  while  their  adversaries  are  conceived  as 
heathen,  is  no  argument,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for  the  influence  of  an 
English  tale.  Panzer  suggests  rather  doubtfully  that  it  might  be, 
since  these  Christian  touches  could  not  have  been  due  to  a  common 
Scandinavian  original,  but  might  have  come  from  England.  But 
these  are  easily  explained  as  independent  developments;  one  does 
not  have  to  look  to  seventh-century  England  for  Christian  elements 
in  a  Scandinavian  saga  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and,  as  Panzer 
himself  recognizes,  the  Christian  elements  in  Beowulf  are  relatively 
superficial. 
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evolution  of  the  popular  epic.  It  has  preferred  to  confine 
itself  more  rigidly  to  fact,  and  to  depend  less  upon  imagi- 
nation. Though  it  does  not  work  out  details  with  the 
satisfying  minuteness  of  the  preceding  generation,  it  is 
surer  of  the  broad  lines  to  which  these  details  must  be 
subordinated. 

If  the  preceding  anailysis  be  correct,  we  have  reached 
results  of  considerable  importance  for  the  criticism  of 
Beowulf.  One  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  poem, 
possibly  the  finest  single  piece  of  description  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  verse,  has  been  interpreted  with  greater  fidelity  to 
the  text,  and  its  significance  for  the  rest  of  the  epic  de- 
fined. The  original  scene  of  the  second  adventure  has 
been  indicated,  and  the  probable  relation  of  this  to  other 
conceptions  established.  The  events  of  the  second  adven- 
ture have  become  much  more  intelligible.  Grendel  and 
his  mother  now  appear,  in  that  version  of  the  mwrchen 
underlying  Beowulf  and  the  Orettissaga,  to  have  been 
waterfall-trolls;  and  only  secondarily  sea-demons  or  fen- 
demons.  In  order  to  penetrate  to  their  abode,  the  hero 
was  obliged  to  dive  beneath  the  rushing  water,  and  enter 
a  cave  behind  the  waterfall.  The  investigation  has,  fur- 
thermore, placed  the  relations  between  Beowulf  and  the 
Chrettissaga  in  a  much  clearer  light.  The  general  theory 
of  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  Beowvlf,  so  tardily  accepted 
by  the  scholarly  world,  has  once  more  been  confirmed. 
Indeed,  acceptance  of  the  foregoing  arguments  practically 
involves  admission  of  such  an  origin.  And  once  more  the 
complexity  in  the  whole  development  of  the  story  is  re- 
vealed. The  epic  rings  with  the  voices  of  a  multitude 
of  story-tellers.  Like  the  glittering  hoards  over  which 
dragons  watched,  it  displays  treasures  wrought  by  many 
hands,  and  ancient  heirlooms,  fashioned  by  men  of  old 
in  lands  far  beyond  the  seas. 

William  Withbeijc  Lawbence. 
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XII. —THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GREENE  ON  8HAK- 
SPERE'S  EARLY  ROMANCE 

In  an  attempt  to  discuss  the  influence  of  Greene  on 
Shakspere/  there  are  two  points  to  be  determined:  first, 
what  were  the  distinct  characteristics  of  Greene's  romantic 
comedy,  and  second,  which  of  these  appear  in  Shakspere's 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  indebtedness  to  Greene  ? 
To  ascertain  either  of  these,  preceding  and  contempora- 
neous comedy  and  the  sources  of  the  works  of  both  dra- 
matists must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  matter  will  be  treated  for  both  dramatists  under 
two  heads :  (a)  Plan,  the  selection  of  plots,  counter-plots, 
sub-plots,  and  of  character  types;  (b)  Execution,  the 
technical  devices  of  the  author  in  getting  his  effects. 

I.    Greene's  Romantic  Comedy 

(a)  Plan 

What  distinction  is  there  to  the  comedy  of  Greene? 
First  and  most  important  of  all,  in  contrast  to  preceding 
romantic  comedy,  there  is  a  central  and  controlling  action 
in  all  of  his  plays;  and  that  is  a  love  affair.  That  this 
love  i^  definite  and  always  striving  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  frequently  another  plot  is  ostensibly  the  main  interest, 
and  yet  the  love  absorbs  the  play.^  The  second  point  is 
that  this  love  is  always  idyUic  in  nature,  and  always  has 
as  its  object  an  imselfish  heroine,  who  supports  the  poetry 

^It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  record  here  my  debt  to  Profeasor 
Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  apparent  though  it  must  be. 
*E,  g.,  AlpJtanaus  and  Frier  Bacon, 
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by  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  and  the  self-forgetf ulness 
of  her  passion.  This  is  equally  distinct  from  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  earlier  plays.  Poetic  tenderness  is 
absent  from  them.^  Love  is  abundant — two,  three,  and 
four  suits  to  a  single  play.  The  conflict  is  with  the 
refusal  of  the  wooed  one  or  of  the  wooed  one's  parents, 
as  in  AlphonsiLS,  James  IV,  and  Pinner  of  Wakefield; 
with  machinations  of  a  villain,  as  in  James  IV  and  Or- 
lando; with  inconstancy,  as  in  James  and  Frier  Bacon; 
with  troubled  times,  as  in  Alphonsus  and  Pinner  of 
Wakefield.  Adventures  of  a  woman  in  disguise  as  a  youth 
and  elopements  are  frequent;  and  battle  in  the  woods,  war, 
exile,  combats,  and  madness  beset  the  lovers.  These,  as 
elements  of  drama,  are  not  peculiar  to  Greene.  They 
occur  in  earlier  works;  but  with  these  differences:  dra- 
matic effect  is  destroyed  by  neglect  of  those  antecedents 
or  of  those  attendant  circumstances  upon  which  the  effect 
depends,^  or  the  situations  do  not  evolve  from  and  affect 
an  absorbing  and  dominant  passion.  In  the  majority  of 
dramas,  the  case  is  worse.  The  numerous  stories  exist  in 
almost  total  independence  of  one  another,  and  are  them- 
selves without  the  force  that  makes  drama. 

Youth  dominates  Greene's  plots,  and  it  is  the  love  of 
youth  and  the  youth  of  love  that  form  the  story.  The 
male  characters  display  the  tendency  to  give  vent  to  pas- 
sion in  yearning  speeches,  as  is  characteristic  of  earlier 
romantic  comedy;  but  they  also  display  the  impetuosity 
of  youth.  They  are  never  passive,  as  are  the  heroes  of 
Lyl/s  plays,  but  earnest  strivers  for  the  consummation  of 

^  Cf.  Common  Conditions  and  Rare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune, 
'Cf.  the  love  of  Gallathea  and  Phillida  in   Gallathea  and  the 

deserted  sweetheart  in  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydee  and  in  The 

Arraignment  of  Paris, 
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their  passion.  Alphonsue  and  James  cause  political  dis- 
turbance and  war,  Lacie  angers  his  prince  and  is  to  face 
destruction^  and  Orlando  is  driven  mad.  This  earnestness 
may  not  imply  the  roughness  of  vigor;  indeed,  as  in 
Lacie's  case,  the  love  may  have  the  gentleness  of  the  idyll ; 
but  the  persistence  of  the  lovers  entitles  them  to  the  char- 
acterization. Sometimes  they  are  under  the  sway  of  in- 
fatuation, as  are  Edward  and  James;  but  they  pursue 
intently,  and  end  their  suits  with  the  quick  forgetfulness 
and  sudden  repentance  which  were  later  to  become  con- 
ventional. Edward  goes  to  Margret  intending  to  punish 
Lacie  and  claim  her  love,  but  Margret's  tenderness  and 
her  sincere  love  for  the  rival  win  him  to  his  nobler  self. 
The  return  of  wronged  Dorothea  makes  another  man  of 
James. 

The  suits  are  in  companionship,  yet  are  in  themselves 
contrasted ;  that  is  to  say,  similar  circumstances  or  similar 
antitheses  exist,  but  differences  in  social  standing  of  the 
lovers  or  in  the  nature  of  the  emotions  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  Thus  in  Frier  Bacon,  both  Lacie  and 
Edward  are  courtiers  in  love  with  a  rustic  girl;  but  the 
love  of  one  is  an  absorbing  passion  seeking  realization  in 
marriage,  while  that  of  the  other  is  the  temporary  ardor 
of  a  prince. 

The  women  of  Greene's  plays  are  what  lend  the  endur- 
ing charm  to  his  work.  They  are  worthy  of  detailed 
study,  but  space  permits  only  a  few  examples  of  their 
unselfishness,  their  simplicity,  their  fondness  of  playing 
with  their  suitors,  of  jests  that  hide  the  depths  of  their 
emotion. 

Love  comes  to  Margret  with  wonder,  and  not  until 
questioned  by  Frier  Bungay  does  she  really  confess  it: 
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"But  did  lord  Lacie  like  poor  Margret, 
Or  would  he  daine  to  wed  a  countrie  lasse, 
Frier  I  would  his  humble  handmayd  be, 
And  for  great  wealth  quite  him  with  courtesie." 

When  she  receives  the  letter  which  telk  of  Lacie's  deserting 
her  her  answer  is : 

"Say  that  she  ioyes  his  fancies  be  at  rest, 
And  praies  that  his  misfortunes  may  be  hers." 

In  James  IV,  deserted  Dorothea  begs  the  lords  to  be  loyal 
to  James,  and  attempts  to  excuse  his  wrong.  Bettris  in 
Pinner  of  Wakefield  rejects  wealthy  suitors  for  poor 
Qeorge-a-Greene,  and  she  is  said  to  speak  "  In  quirks  and 
quiddities  of  loue/'  Greene's  women  are  constant  in  love, 
and  in  it  display  traits  of  arbitrary  character  only  when 
the  passion  has  been  dormant  and  has  needed  an  occasion 
to  express  itself.  Thus  in  Alphonsus,  the  quick  yielding 
of  Iphigina  would  make  her  seem  the  tool  of  the  dramatist 
but  that  the  sincerity  of  her  speech  suggests  that  the 
emotion  has  been  checked  by  circumstances : 

"  No  worthy  sir,  I  have  not  it  forgot; 
But  Cupid  cannot  enter  in  the  breast 
Where  Mars  before  had  tooke  possession: 
That  was  no  time  to  talk  of  Venus  games 
When  all  our  fellowes  were  pressed  in  the  warres." 

Iphigina  is  exhibiting  that  obedience  to  parental  will 
in  love  matters,  which  was  to  be  common ;  but  the  situation 
is  so  arranged  that  the  parental  will  coincides  with  the 
desire  of  the  heroine. 

When  we  contrast  these  characteristics  with  those  of 
the  earlier  drama,  Greene's  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  genre  is  distinct.  Gismonde,  in  Oismonde  of 
Saleme,  reasons  like  a  courtezan;  Fidelia,  in  Bare 
Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune,  strikes  a  bargain  before 
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she  will  yield;  and  Lady  Elinor,  in  Edward  I,  can  be 
given  anywhere  without  its  making  any  difference  to  her. 
FinaUy,  the  denouements  are  to  be  considered.  These 
occur  with  the  return  of  the  banished  father,  as  in  Alphon- 
sua;  with  repentance,  as  in  Looking  Olasse;  with  defeat 
of  the  faithless  one  and  sudden  return  of  the  neglected, 
with  rescue  and  conciliation,  as  in  Orlando  and  James  IV; 
with  repentance  of  the  offender  and  "  every  Jack  taking 
his  Jill,"  as  in  Frier  Bacon  and  Pinner  of  Wakefield. 

(b)  Execution 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  execution  of  what  was 
planned,  we  see  that  not  only  is  our  own  interest  in  the 
love,  but  that  the  dramatist  has  given  his  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  sentimental  love  story;  and  that  to 
perfect  this,  he  frequently  has  transformed,  and  always 
has  altered  his  source.^  His  plays  for  the  most  part  pro- 
gress along  lines  that  are  either  the  direct  evolution  of 
love,  or  else  the  growth  of  events  that  influence  the  love 
or  are  influenced  by  it.^  There  is  an  approach  to  unity 
of  action.  His  acts  are  frequently  overcrowded,  as  a 
result  of  the  fulness  of  the  plot ;  ^  and  this  causes  an  in- 
complete treatment  of  elements,  and  sometimes  a  nullifi- 
cation of  tricks  before  they  have  reached  their  full  develop- 
ment Yet  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  does  not 
occur  in  the  love  scenes.  In  these  there  is  a  technic  that 
supports  interest,  and  a  regard,  in  general,  for  what  tends 
to  plausibility. 

^E,  g,,  Orlando  and  James  IV. 

*  Cf .  the  "  act  cUmases  "  of  Frier  Bacon  and  Pinner  of  Wakefield 
where  the  central  theme  is  ostensibly  other  than  the  love. 
•E.  g,,  Jamee  IV,  act  IV. 
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In  the  selection  of  character  types,  Greene  gives  atten- 
tion to  the  fitness  of  the  type  to  its  place  in  the  action. 
His  villains  have  a  method  of  insinuation  that  is  an 
advance  over  the  more  unnatural  creatures  of  his  pre- 
decessors.^ The  clowns  are  not,  as  they  are  in  the  earlier 
drama,  actors  of  a  toning  and  relieving  interlude,  but 
parts  of  the  main  plot.  Sometimes  the  connection  is  inci- 
dental, as  in  Looking  Olasse;  sometimes  they  are  merely 
servants,  as  in  Pinner  of  Walcefield  and  Orlando,  though 
in  the  latter  the  servant  is  the  one  who  brings  word  of 
Orlando's  madness  and  thus  causes  the  banishment  of 
Angelica.  In  Frier  Bacon  and  James  IV,  they  are  real 
factors  in  the  action.  Miles  is  the  servant  of  Frier  Bacon, 
and  it  is  his  negligence  which  causes  the  failure  of  Bacon's 
work  and  brings  about  the  repentance  of  the  Frier. 
Baphe  is  Edward's  assistant  in  his  love  suit  Andrew,  in 
James  IV,  undoes  the  work  of  Ateukin. 

A  sentence  will  simmiarize  all  without  the  need  of 
specific  instances  in  each  play:  What  was  planned,  is 
executed. 

II.    Shakspebe's  Romance 

My  discussion  deals  with  Shakspere's  early  romance, 
and  I  mean  to  treat  only  his  undisputed  work.  I  include 
in  this:  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  The  Two  Oentlemen  of 
Verona,  Romeo  and  Jvliet,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well, 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It,  and  Twelfth 
Night. 

(a)  Plan 

What,  then,  is  Shakspere's  plan  in  romance?  In  the 
first  place,  the  central  theme  is  love.     In  Love's  Labour's 

^  Cf.  Sacrepant  in  OrUi/ndo  and  Ateukin  in  James  IV. 
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Lost,  we  have  the  conflict  of  three  love  affairs  with 
an  assumed  vow  of  celibacy.  In  The  Two  Oentlemen 
of  Verona,  of  four  love  affaire  with  parental  interference, 
inconstancy,  and  villain-like  treachery  of  a  friend.  In 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  of  three  love  affaire  with  parental 
will,  danger  to  a  faithful  friend,  and  racial  prejudice. 
In  Romeo  and  Jvliet,  though  it  is  a  tragedy,  we  have  the 
conflict  of  two  rival  suits,  an  infatuation,  a  family  feud, 
and  a  magic  potion.  In  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  the 
^conflict  of  three  love  affaire  with  flight,  desertion,  and 
magic  forms  the  story;  in  AlVs  Well  That  Ends  Well  we 
have  the  conflict  of  three  love  affaire  with  inconstancy 
and  war ;  in  MiLch  Ado,  of  two  love  affaire  with  a  viUain's 
revenge,  a  love  trick,  and  a  feigned  death;  in  -4^  You 
Like  Ity  of  three  love  affaire  with  usurpation,  viUainy  of  a 
brother,  triple  banishment,  and  woodland  adventures ;  and 
in  Twelfth  Night,  of  three  loves  with  faithlessness,  ship- 
wreck, and  disguise. 
/  The  love  is  sincere,  it  is  absorbing,  it  is  the  cause  of 
'}  much  unselfishness,  and  is  that  for  which  and  around 
V  which  all  is  built  It  is  always  idyllic  and  always  has 
y  for  its  object  an  unselfish  woman.  She  may  not  be  the 
feminine  protagonist,  but  there  always  is  one.  In  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  admittedly  modelled  upon  Lyly's  work,  the 
changes  Shakspere  wrought  upon  the  form  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  type  Greene  had  set  The  suits  are 
devoid  of  the  passivity  that  was  the  fault  of  Lylian  drama. 
Katherine,  in  V,  ii^  shows  a  seriousness  that  is  an  approach 
to  the  repression  we  find  in  Greene's  heroines,  and  Bosa- 
line  throughout  has  that  ability  to  jest  with  the  lover 
whom  she  really  loves,  which  Margret  has  in  Frier  Bacon 
and  Bettris  in  Pinner  of  Wakefield.  The  men  have  a 
purpose  that  is  markedly  distinct  from  the  inactive  yeam- 
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ing  of  Lyly's  men.  In  The  Two  Oentlemeuy  the  Proteus- 
Julia  love  is  surely  an  absorbing  emotion.  Julia  is  as- 
suredly sincere  and,  as 'her  flight  and  service  show,  she 
is  capable  of  much  unselfishness.  Around  this  passion  all 
is  built,  and  the  passion  is  idealized.  In  Merchant  of 
Venice,  the  love  of  Bassanio  for  Portia  is  the  cause  of  all, 
it  involves  the  unselfishness  of  Portia,  and  is  idyllic  In 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  it  is  apparent  that  the  love  is  all. 
In  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  it  is  the  love  that  causes 
the  fairy  tricks  which  are  the  poetry  of  the  play.  In 
AlVs  Well  That  Ends  Well,  it  is  the  love  of  Helena  and 
Bertram  that  is  the  center  of  the  action,  and  in  Helena's 
conduct  there  is  the  ideal  unselfishness  of  poetic  femi- 
ninity. In  Much  Ado,  it  is  the  Hero-Claudio  love  which 
nearly  causes  tragedy  and  demands  the  denouement,  and 
the  request  Beatrice  makes  of  Benedick  shows  her  im- 
selfishness.  In  As  You  Like  It,  the  Orlando-Kosalind 
love  is  the  life  of  the  action,  and  the  Celia-Oliver  love 
introduces  the  denouement.  Twelfth  Night  may  be  called 
the  drama  of  unselfish  love. 

Love  suits  are  abundant.  There  are  two  in  Much 
Ado,  three  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Twelfth  Night,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and 
As  You  Like  It;  four  in  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
The  love  is  in  conflict  with  the  refusal  of  the  wooed 
one  or  of  the  wooed  one's  parents,  as  in  All's  Well,  Two 
Gentlemen,  Twelfth  Night,  Borneo  and  Juliet;  with  mach- 
inations of  a  villain,  as  in  Much  Ado,  and  All's  Well; 
with  inconstancy,  as  in  Two  Gentlemen,  All's  Well,  and 
Twelfth  Night;  and  with  troubled  times,  as  in  As  You 
Like  It.  Adventures  of  a  woman  in  disguise  occur  in 
Two  Gentlemen,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It, 
and  Twelfth  Night;  and  love  of  a  woman  for  another 
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woman  in  the  last  two.  Battles  in  the  wood  occur  in 
Two  Oentlemen  and  As  You  Like  It,  and  exile  in  the 
latter.  Elopement  occurs  in  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Two  Oentlemen,  and  Twelfth  Night. 

Youth  again  dominates  the  plot  The  male  suitors  are 
earnest  strivers  after  the  object  of  their  passion.  Biron 
is  certainly  a  man  of  purpose;  weak  Proteus  resorts  to 
deception;  Bassanio  endangers  his  friend;  Bertram  risks 
his  position;  Demetrius  must  fly  to  the  woods;  Romeo 
rushes  to  death.  Benedick  is  to  kill  his  friend,  and 
Orsino  falls  to  vituperation  of  his  innocent  page  for  the 
latter's  failure  to  win  for  him  the  love  of  Olivia. 

Sometimes  the  love  is  infatuation.  So  is  it  with  Pro- 
teus for  Sylvia,  with  Demetrius  for  Hermia,  with  Eomeo 
for  Rosaline,  with  Bertram  for  Diana,  and  with  Orsino  for 
Olivia;  but  what  has  been  said  illustrates  the  intensity 
of  the  pursuit.  These  lovers  display  forgetfulness,  sud- 
den recollection,  and  sudden  repentance.  Romeo  forgets 
Rosaline  at  the  sight  of  JuKet ;  Proteus,  Julia  at  the  sight 
of  Sylvia;  Bertram,  his  honor,  Demetrius,  his  faith,  and 
Orsino,  his  earlier  attachment;  yet  the  last  four  are  won 
to  repentance. 

The  suits  exist  in  companionship,  yet  are  in  themselves 
contrasted.  Biron,  Longaville,  and  Dumain,  are  all  cour- 
tiers of  the  Court  of  Navarre;  but  distinct  in  character 
and  love.  Proteus  and  Valentine  are  friends,  yet  anti- 
thetical in  their  passions.  Bassanio  is  the  romantic  striver, 
Gratiano,  the  witty  captivator ;  Benedick,  the  soldier  wit, 
and  Claudio,  the  yearning  wooer;  Orlando,  the  young 
adventurer;  Oliver,  the  older  and  guilty  penitent. 

The  women  are  the  interesting  characters,  and  their 
action  runs  parallel  in  the  two  dramatists.  In  act  V, 
scene  ii  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  the  mourning  Princess 
has  the  same  condemnation  of  her  former  mirth,  that 
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Margret,  in  Frier  Bacon,  has  of  her  once  happy  love. 
Helena,  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  will  endure  any- 
thing to  foltow  the  Demetrius  she  upbraids  for  neglecting 
her.  To  Margret  the  heavens,  everything,  is  nothing  if 
Lacie  loves.  She  deplores  the  hope  given  her,  of  winning 
him,  as  Helena  in  All's  Well  deplores  the  hopelessness  of 
her  love.  In  the  same  play  Helena's  surrender  of  herself 
to  Bertram  is  like  Margret's  surrender  of  herself  to  Lacie. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  possible  to  cite  many  resemblances  ^ 
to  Greene's  work  in  the  manner  of  accepting  or  playing 
with  the  wooing  lover.  The  latter  habit,  which  we  all 
recognize  as  characteristic  of  Shakspere's  heroines,  is  also 
characteristic  of  Greene's.  A  comparison  may  illustrate. 
The  tone  of  Juliet's  reply  to  Eomeo : 

"  Good  pilgrim  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too  much, 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch, 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmer's  kiss" — 

certainly  reminds  us  of  Margret's  answer  to  Lacie : 

"You  are  very  hastie;  for  to  garden  weU 
Seeds  must  have  time  to  sprout  before  they  spring; 
Loue  ought  to  creep  as  doth  the  dials  shade 
For  timely  ripe  is  rotten  too  too  soone." 

In  the  delineation  of  the  villain  there  are  similarities. 
In  The  Two  Oentlemen,^  Proteus  is  not  a  villain,  to  be 
sure,  but  his  treatment  of  his  friend,  Valentine,  is  a  vil- 
lain's plot.  The  defence  of  his  villainy  that  he  gives 
the  duke  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  Ateukin's  defence  of 
his  proposition  to  James.^     Ateukin  bewails  the  cruelty 

M«  You  Like  It,  I,  n,  11.  237  ff.  and  Frier  Bacon,  II,  ni;  AlVa 
WeU,  1,  m,  11.  196 ff.  and  Frier  Bacon,  III,  i,  U.  959 ff.;  AlVs  Well, 
ni,  IV,  11.  4ff.  and  Frier  Bacon,  V,  i,  11.  1873  ff. 

*Tfco  Gentlemen,  III,  i,  U.  4ff. 

*  James  IV,  II,  n,  11.  1052  ff. 
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of  his  suggestion,  but  makes  it  for  the  comfort  of  his  gene- 
rous liege  lord.  Proteus  admits  the  wrong  he  does  his 
friend ;  but  does  it,  as  he  says,  out  of  duty  to  the  father. 

In  the  treatment  of  clowns,  the  characterization  given 
Greeners  work  presupposes  a  resemblance  in  Shakspere's: 
that^  is,  their  relation  to  the  main  plot.  But  there  are 
also  similarities  in  the  methods  of  comedy.  In  The  Two 
Gentlemen,^  Speed's  reverting  to  his  request  for  money  is 
a  parallel  to  the  same  in  the  clown  ^  of  James  IV,  or  to 
the  clown's  request  for  drink  in  Looking  Olasse.^  In  All's 
Well,'*  we  have  the  comic  analytic  argument  and  irre- 
pressibility  of  Slipper  in  James  IV;  ^  and  in  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,^  Launcelot  has  a  comic  soliloquy  similar 
to  Slipper's.'' 

Examples  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  foregoing  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  in  placement  and  delineation  of  his 
clowns,  Shakspere  followed  the  pattern  of  Greene. 

Finally,  the  denouements  are  to  be  considered.  These 
occur  with  the  return  of  the  banished  one,  as  in  As  You 
Like  It;  with  repentance,  as  in  Two  Gentlemen,  AlVs 
Well,  and  Twelfth  Night;  with  the  defeat  of  the  faithless 
one,  as  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  and  AlVs  Well;  and  with 
the  repentance  of  the  offender  and  "  every  Jack  taking 
his  Jill,"  as  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  and  As  You  Like  It. 

It  is  clear  that  I  have  practically  repeated  what  I  have 
said  in  summarizing  the  plan  of  Greene's  romantic  comedy. 
Part  of  this  influence  is  selection  of  theme;  but  a  brief 

»  Two  Oentlemen,  I,  i. 

«  James  IV,  III,  i. 

■  Looking  OUiase,  V,  i. 

« AWa  Well,  II,  n  and  II,  iv;  Tu>o  Chntlemen,  IV,  iv. 

*  Looking  Glaaae,  I,  n  and  III,  ni. 

*  Merchant  of  Venice,  II,  n. 

*  James  IV,  IV,  in. 
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discussion  of  the  sources  will  show  how  they  were  altered 
to  fit  the  form. 

The  sources  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  are  found  in  Book  n 
of  Montemayor's  Diana  for  the  Julia-Proteus  love,  and 
for  the  Proteus  infidelity.  For  the  faithlessness  to  his 
friend  on  the  part  of  Proteus,  the  source  is  probably 
Julius  and  Hippolito,  or  its  source.  Act  IV,  scene  i,  may 
be  due  to  Arcadia,  but  Ward's  quotation  of  Delius's 
remark  that  the  resemblance  may  be  accidental  seems  to 
answer  that  question,  if  the  indebtedness  of  Arcadia  to 
Diana  does  not.  For  similar  reasons.  Bond's  statement 
that  the  Proteus  treachery  to  Valentine  is  due  to  Euphues, 
may  be  n^lected.  Julius  and  Hippolito  seems  to  owe  its 
origin  to  some  play  Shakspere  knew,  and  in  his  early  days 
he  was  more  apt  to  use  a  play  than  a  novel.  There  are 
eome  resemblances  to  Bandello  in  the  scene  where  Julia 
is  accepted  as  a  page,  but  they  are  neither  so  distinct  as 
to  reveal  that  as  a  source,  nor  so  widely  different  from 
Montemayor  as  to  prevent  their  being  simply  Shakspere's 
rendition  of  what  he  foimd  in  the  Spanish  work. 

Shakspere  combined  two  stories,  therefore,  as  Greene 
had  done.  He  kept  more  closely  to  Diana,  sometimes  in 
details  even;  for  the  scene  Julia  has  over  the  letter  is 
but  a  slight  variation  of  what  is  found  there.  There  are 
some  differences,  however,  and  they  are  of  some  impor- 
tance here.  In  the  first  place,  Celia,  the  Sylvia,  loves 
Felix,  the  Proteus  of  the  romance;  in  the  second  place, 
she  dies;  in  the  third  place,  the  imfaithfulness  of  Felix 
is  not  love  for  one  but  for  many;  and  lastly,  there  is 
change  of  character.  Don  Felix  is  nothing  more  than  the 
faithless  aristocrat,  whose  faithlessness  is  no  momentary 
weakness  possessed  of  temporary  strength,  but  the  incon- 
stancy of  lust.  Philismena  is  pitiable  for  her  loss,  but  by 
no  means  the  tenderly  pathetic  figure  that  Julia  is. 
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The  changes  from  the  other  source  are  also  pertinent. 
Hippolito  is  devoid  of  Sylvia's  constancy.  Julius  has  a 
positivenese  about  him  that  is  absent  from  Proteus,  and 
indeed  a  psychological  struggle  is  indicated  in  his  opening 
and  concluding  asides.  His  villainy,  therefore,  though 
contriving,  is  no  sheer  craft;  but  is  the  result  of  a  passion 
that  has  apparently  been  constant  and  strong,  though  sup- 
pressed. With  Proteus,  the  faithlessness  is  double  and 
results  from  a  cause  that  is  the  converse,  weakness.  He 
has  the  craft  and  two-f acedness  that  fit  the  weak,  though 
characteristic  of  the  natively  villainous. 

By  these  changes,  Shakspere  has  transformed  the  story 
to  shape  a  play  in  accordance  with  Greene's  modeL  There 
is,  in  neither  source,  banishment  as  the  result  of  the  rival's 
work ;  but  there  is  banishment  in  Greene's  Orlando,  though 
not  in  Ariosto's  poem.  There  is  no  ostensible  wooing, 
though  Proteus  wooes  supposedly  for  Thurio,  as  does  Lacie 
for  Edward.  Hippolito  marries  Julius,  but  Sylvia  pro- 
tests her  fidelity  to  her  absent  lover,  as  does  Angelica; 
though,  again,  she  does  not  in  Ariosto.  Celia  dies  and 
Julius  and  Hippolito  is  a  tragedy,  but  The  Two  Oentle- 
men  concludes  with  the  defeat  of  the  faithless,  revelation 
of  the  disguised  neglected  one,  repentance,  and  happiness 
for  all,  as  does  James  IV;  though  here  again  we  have  not 
in  Greene's  source  the  suddenly  compelled  repentance. 

These  comparisons,  like  the  previous  ones,  are  not  meant 
to  prove  that  Greene's  work  was  a  Shaksperean  source,  as 
it  is  apparent  they  do  not;  but  to  show  that  Shakspere 
placed  in  juxtaposition  similar  temperaments,  and  created 
the  conflicts  which  result  in  those  situations  which  we  have 
found  characteristic  of  Greene's  drama.  In  other  words, 
he  borrowed  the  mould  or  the  formula  of  Greene's  roman- 
tic comedy. 
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In  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  similar  work  is  done.  In 
none  of  the  assigned  sources  is  there  the  contest  of  lovers ; 
in  none,  love  built  along  the  lines  of  Shakspere's  play; 
in  none,  the  Gratiano  love.  The  faithful  friend  gets  the 
Nerissa  of  II  Pecorone,  so  that  there  is  not  the  companion- 
Bhip  and  contrast  of  youthful  love  that  characterize 
Greene's  work  and  this  play.  In  other  words,  the  resem- 
blances are  additions  to  the  source  and  find  their  parallels 
in  Greene's  additions  to  his. 

In  As  You  Like  It,  the  source  is  more  closely  followed. 
These  changes,  however,  are  significant:  Bosader,  the 
Orlando  of  Lodge's  romance,  is  not  the  youth  of  Shaks- 
pere's comedy.  He  is  in  conduct  much  older,  is  a  worthy 
combatant  of  Saladine — Oliver — is  violent  when  roused, 
and  is  a  contestant  whom  the  wrestler  thinks  worth  serious 
consideration.  Bosaline  is  the  typical  chivalric  lady  at 
the  "  tournament."  In  r^ard  to  the  love  of  the  two,  it 
must  first  be  noted  that  she  sees  Bosader  before  the  match, 
and  he  her;  and  gallantry  is  incipient  Amorous  looks 
pass  between  them  during  the  match.  She  deems  love  a 
trifie  and  sends  him  a  jewel,  not  thinking  that  anything  of 
permanence  is  to  be  the  outcome. 

In  r^ard  to  Twelfth  Night,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
purity,  tenderness,  and  unselfishness  are  Shakspere's  ad- 
dition, as  is  the  denoitement. 

So  is  it  also  in  the  case  of  All's  Well;  but  perhaps  the 
most  significant  change  in  this  play  is  the  denov>emenL 
Bertram  repents  before  the  really  tragic  moment  comes; 
all  are  concerned  over  the  supposed  death  of  Helena; 
Bertram  is  about  to  be  executed;  another  enters  with  a 
fable-like  account,  the  lost  one  is  produced,  Bertram  wel- 
comes her,  and  all  is  well.  This  is  exactly  along  the  lines 
of  James  IV,  excepting  that  in  Greene's  play  there  is  no 
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parent  condemning;  the  wronged  one  does  not  direct  the 
affair  herself ;  and  there  is  not  the  situation  of  a  youthful 
character  deserted  by  all  who  should  stand  by  him,  and 
about  to  be  convicted  of  a.  crime  of  which  he  is  not  guilty. 
There  is  not  this  in  James  IV,  but  such  is  the  situation 
in  the  denouement  of  Greene's  Orlando  Furioso.  The 
wronged  one  does  direct  all  himself,  and  the  accused  one 
is  deserted  by  her  own  and  her  friends,  and  is  convicted 
of  a  wrong  of  which  she  is  not  guilty. 

In  Greene  as  in  Shakspere  the  denouements  are  the 
dramatist's  additions  to  his  sources. 

(b)  Execution 

It  remains  for  us  to  characterize  the  execution.  We 
see  Shakspere  engrafting  upon  other  than  pure  romantic 
themes  the  form  and  growth  of  love  romance.  In  Love's 
Labours  Lost,  as  has  been  said,  he  has  altered  the  form 
of  the  court  comedy  of  wit  by  infusing  into  it  the  spirit 
of  romantic  comedy  of  love.  The  loves  are  suits  of  in- 
tentive  wooers  and  the  clown  and  his  plot  are  integrated. 
The  same  is  true  of  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream. 

This  point  becomes  particularly  clear  in  the  case  of 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  This  comedy  is  probably 
antedated  by  Marston's  Antonio  and  Mellida.  The  former 
is  assigned  to  1599,  and  the  latter  we  know  was  acted  that 
year;  but  there  are  some  other  facts  that  are  relevant 
Marston,  we  know,  had  achieved  success  with  his  satires 
in  1598  and  followed  them  quickly  with  a  play  of  critical 
nature.  This  would  make  it  probable  that  the  play  came 
early  in  1599,  whereas  the  references  to  Essex's  cam- 
paign in  Ireland,  that  Mu>ch  Ado  contains,  would  place 
it  later.     If  this  is  so,  the  play  came  in  a  period  of  close 
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attention  to  the  analysis  of  life.  Tragi-comedy  was  pretty 
well  under  way,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  play, 
what  we  do  find,  a  close  following  of  the  tragic  element. 
The  succession  of  act  periods  shows  it.  The  first  ends 
with  Don  John,  and  his  friends  off  to  plot;  the  second, 
with  Benedick  in  to  dinner,  resolving  to  love;  the  third, 
with  Conrad  and  Borachio  being  taken  off  to  be  examined 
for  their  complicity  in  the  plot ;  the  fourth,  with  the  depo- 
sitions taken  to  Leonato;  and  the  fifth,  with  disclosure 
and  happiness. 

The  progress  of  act  periods  is  therefore  of  successive 
steps  in  the  Hero-Claudio  love,  and  this  points  to  it  as 
the  main  plot  Possibly  such  was  the  original  intent; 
but  the  revival  of  Lyly  and  of  interest  in  his  work  which 
occurred  about  this  time  caused  an  attention  to  play  of 
wit,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Beatrice-Benedick  plot  is 
in  proportion  and  in  interest,  at  least  to  the  modem  reader, 
the  center  of  the  play.  Now  the  Hero-Claudio  plot  is 
closer  to  those  of  Greene's  dramas,  and  the  selection  of 
such  as  the  pivot  of  the  action  of  a  tragi-comedy  shows 
Shakspere  turning,  in  the  later  form  of  drama,  to  the 
theme  of  the  earlier  romance  rather  than  to  the  more 
problematic  themes  to  which  his  contemporaries  were  giv- 
ing their  attention.  Such  indicates  some  permanence  in 
the  influence  discussed. 

In  the  management  of  the  coimter-plot,  there  is  a  deli- 
cacy in  the  villain's  work  that  is  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  purer  Machiavelianism  of  Marlowe  and  Kyd, 
and  a  selfish  humanity  that  is  equally  distinct  from  the 
mythological  chance  or  fate  of  Lyly  and  Peele.  The  com- 
parison of  Ateukin  and  Proteus  given  above  illustrates 
this. 

Greene's  valuable  contribution  to  the  structure  of  roman- 
10 
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tic  comedy,  the  effective  relating  of  the  clown  and  his 
plot  to  the  main  action,  was  not  disregarded  by  the  master. 
Launcelot  Gobbo  is  a  factor  in  the  elopement  of  Jessica, 
as  Orgaglio  is  in  the  banishment  of  Angelica;  and  Dog- 
berry and  Verges  undo  the  machinations  of  Don  John,  as 
Andrew  undoes  those  of  Ateukin  and  James. 

As  to  act  structure,  we  find  in  Shakspere  as  in  Greene 
that  progress  of  periods  is  the  progress  of  love,  and  the 
fourth  act  ends  with  a  period  that  is  the  beginning  of 
the  denouement  This  last  we  see  clearly  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice.  The  fourth  act  ends  not  with  Shylock's  down- 
fall, but  with  the  ring  trick.  The  acts  are  sometimes 
overcrowded.  This,  as  in  Greene,  is  generally  due  to 
diflSculties  that  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  fulness  of  the 
plot;  and,  again  as  in  Greene,  causes  brief  and  speedy 
treatment  of  situations.  The  Two  Oentlemen  affords 
examples.  In  act  II  of  this  play  the  love  of  Valentine 
for  Sylvia,  the  departure  of  Proteus,  the  work  of  the 
clowns,  the  faithlessness  of  Proteus  to  Julia,  his  resolve 
to  betray  Valentine,  and  the  disguise  of  Julia  have  to 
be  set  forth.  The  crowding  of  so  much  into  one  act,  and 
the  arriving  at  so  advanced  a  stage  of  the  action  by  the 
end  of  the  second  act,  has  caused  insuflBcient  exposition 
of  the  Proteus-Julia  love.  We  have  not  seen  these  lovers 
together  often  enough,  their  passion  has  not  been  revealed 
with  suflScient  intensity,  to  cause  us  to  feel  to  the  fullest 
the  pathos  and  the  approach  to  tragedy  there  is  in  Pro- 
teus's  inconstancy.  Again,  in  the  fourth  act,  things  pro- 
gress so  quickly  that  the  choice  of  Valentine  as  captain 
of  the  outlaws  is  a  poor  expedient.  Another  example  is 
found  in  the  third  act  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Shakspere  had  to  have  contrast,  he  had  to  give  time  for 
the  wedding,  and  he  had  to  arrange  an  interval,  so  that 
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Portia  could  get  to  Venice  before  act  IV.  vTo  do  all  this, 
he  had  to  destroy  his  act  climax,  which  should  have  been 
Portia's  departure  for  Venice,  rather  than  a  love  scene 
between  Lorenzo  and  Jessica.  By  this  sacrifice,  however, 
he  obtained  what  was  more  important  to  the  audience  he 
wrote  for,  than  what  he  lost, — ^good  toning.  Thus,  the 
apparent  error  is  excellent  craftsmanship,  and  the  ex- 
cellence is  similar  to  what  has  been  pointed  out  in  Greene. 
In  general  technic  there  are  a  few  points  worth  notice, 
such  as  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  comments.  In 
Love'8  Labour's  Lost,  Biron's  presence  among  the  love- 
lorn, and  his  remarks,  are  the  distinctifying  touches  which 
mark  the  advance  over  Lyly's  work;  and  find  a  parallel 
in  the  comments  passed  during  the  meeting  of  Eustace 
and  Ida  in  James  IV.  There  is  also  a  fondness  for  dis- 
cussions about  love,  as  in  il«  You  Like  It  and  Merchant 
of  Venice,  and  there  is  talk  of  ladies  over  suitors  and 
dress.  Parallels  are  .easily  found.  There  is  the  conver- 
sation of  Aluida  and  Eemilia  in  Looking  Olasse,  of 
Countess  of  Arrain  and  Ida  in  James  IV,  and  the  con- 
versation of  Bettris  in  TJie  Pinner  of  Wakefield. 

Whatj  then,  was  the  exact  nature  of  Greene's  influence 
Qji  Shakspere?  It  was  an  influence  similar  in  nature 
to  the  pervading  influence  of  Marlowe,  the  formula.     As 

"1Shakspere_seems  to  have  borrowed  from  Marlowe  the  con- 
ception of  tragedy  as  the  drama  of  the  struggle  of  the 
desires,  ambitions,  or  nature  of  an  absorbing  personality 
against  surrounding  circumstances,  or  against  other  ele- 
ments of  his  own  character;  so  in  romantic  comedy  he 
tdok  the  conception  of  it  as  the  drama  of  the  struggle  of 

'  ah  ideal  love  against  the  opposition  of  parents,  difference 
of  rank,  faithlessness, — ^^mid  adventures^  and  ending  in 
repentance,  and  happiness  with  surprise, — ^f rom  Greene. 
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The  change  of  form  that  Greene  effected  in  romantic 
comedy,  whether  intended  or  not,  would  very  likely  be 
appreciated  by  him  who  was  so  proud  of  his  utrius 
academicB,  and  the  adaptation  of  this  by  Shakspere  most 
likely  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  whatever  thrust  at  the 
dramatist  there  is  in  A  Oroats-Worth  of  Wit.  The  fact 
that  the  borrowings  were  not  of  precise  scenes  but  rather 
a  similar  handling,  would  cause  the  quick  defence.  This 
last  is  incapable  of  proof,  of  course ;  for  Greene  was  dead 
before  all  but  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  Two  Gentlemen 
were  written.  Still  there  are  touches  of  his  method  in 
almost  all  of  the  early  works,  and  perhaps  in  much  of 
the  hack  work  that  is  lost  to  us.  This  may  be  idle  con- 
jecture, but  attention  may  be  called  to  the  possibility  of 
this  influence  being  apparent  to  Ghreene ;  and  to  the  bearing 
of  this  possibility  upon  a  much  quoted  passage  in  literary 
history. 

Joseph  L.  Tynan. 
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Xni.— THE  ENUEO. 

Among  the  many  formg  of  poetic  composition  cultivated 
by  the  troubadours  of  Provence  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  one  of  the  most  distinctive  is  that 
listed  in  the  Leys  d' Amors  ^  under  the  name  enueg.  This 
word,  a  Provengal  form  of  the  Latin  inodium,  means 
literally  ^  vexation,'  or  '  that  which  is  vexing; '  and  techni- 
cally it  designates  a  poem  which  treats  the  annoyances  of 
life  from  mere  trifles  to  serious  insults,  from' improprieties 
at  the  table  to  serious  misdemeanors.  This  kind  of  poem, 
differing  essentially  in  subject  matter  from  the  conven- 
tional erotic  poetry  of  the  time,  belongs  rather  to  that  class 
known  as  sirventes;  poetry  which  treats  public  or  private 
affairs  with  either  praise  or  censure.  Like  many  of  the 
sirventes,  the  entceg  has  now  and  then  a  didactic  purpose ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  poet  voices  his  own  likes  or  dislikes 
without  any  ulterior  motive. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  enueg  is  the  great  lack, 
or  one  might  almost  say  the  entire  absence,  of  continuity 
of  thought;  for  each  line  or  group  of  lines  is  absolutely 
without  relation  to  those  which  precede  or  follow.  The 
only  link  is  the  poet's  dislike  which  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately. This  disjointed  style  often  produces  the  effect 
of  a  series  of  proverbs,  and  some  of  the  phrases  were 
doubtless  proverbial  in  origin.  In  outward  form,  i.  e., 
in  the  rhyme  scheme  and  structure  of  stanzas,  the  enueg 
presents  only  one  especial  characteristic:  the  repetition  at 
regular  or  irr^ular  but  frequent  intervals  of  a  word  or 

^  Monument  de  la  Liii.  Romane:  Gatien-Amould,  Paris,  1824, 
Vol.  I,  p.  348. 
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phrase  which  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  poet.  This  is 
usually  some  form  of  the  word  enueg,  but  it  may  be  a 
different  word  of  similar  meaning.  It  may  take  the  form 
of  a  noun  or  verb  or  other  part  of  speech,  and  it  may  be 
alone,  or  in  a  phrase.  It  is  this  repetition  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  envsg  from  all  other  poems  which  treat 
scornfully  or  satirically  of  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions of  life.  We  may  then  define  an  enueg  as  a  metrical 
composition  marked  by  two  chief  characteristics:  (a)  the 
enumeration  in  epigrammatic  style  of  a  series  of  vexatious 
things ;  (b)  the  repetition  of  a  phrase  which  indicates  the 
attitude  of  the  poet  This  phrase  often,  though  not 
always,  contains  some  form  of  the  word  enueg. 

It  is  surely  not  mere  chance  that  the  best  Provencal 
examples  of  the  enueg  should  be  from  the  works  of  a 
poet  who  gained  his  reputation  and  his  wealth  by  his 
satire  and  cynicism.  The  Monk  of  Montaudon,^  for  thus 
he  is  always  called,  was  attached  to  the  abbey  of  Orlac 
in  the  last  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  His  religious 
duties,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his  cultivation  of 
poetry.  If  we  may  believe  the  Provencal  biographer,  he 
would  make  sirventes  and  coblas  in  his  monastery,  and 
then  travel  through  the  country,  honored  by  knights  and 
barons,  who  gave  him  all  he  asked.  On  his  return  he 
would  present  these  gifts  to  the  priory  of  Montaudon, 
which  naturally  did  not  oppose  his  minstrelsy.  In  his 
journeys  he  may  have  travelled  no  more  than  many  other 
troubadours,  yet  he  seems  to  have  observed  life  and  cus- 
toms more  carefully.     Though  there  were  many  poets  who 

*  Editions  by  E.  Philippson,  Halle,  1S73  and  Otto  Klein,  Stengel's 
Auag.  u.  Ahh,,  vn,  Marburg,  1S85.  The  references  are  to  the  latter. 
Of.  also  Hi8t.  Liu,,  xvn,  pp.  665-568  and  Dies,  Lehen  u.  Werke,  pp. 
270-278. 
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complained  of  the  paucity  of  gifts  and  the  selfishneee  of 
the  lords,  few  present  so  many  details  of  daily  life,  as  he. 
This  feature  is  found  particularly  in  his  enueg,  which  are 
four  ^  in  nimiber,  or  about  one-fifth  of  his  extant  works. 

Of  most  of  the  enueg  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  summary, 
because  of  their  lack  of  continuity.  Seldom  do  the  poems 
show  careful  and  intentional  segregation;  in  fact,  an 
absolute  lack  of  systematic  arrangement  seems  to  have 
often  been  the  aim.  But  I  have  attempted  to  divide 
them  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  varieties  of 
vexations,  illustrating  by  examples  taken  from  the  four 
poems  of  the  Monk  of  Montaudon.  (A)  The  objection- 
able subjects  expressed  in  general  terms:  'evil  people,' 
*  poverty,'  *  avarice,'  etc.  (B)  Particular  or  restricted: 
'  the  hoarse  man  who  tries  to  sing,'  '  the  base  clerk  who 
preaches,'  *  husbands  who  love  their  wives  too  well,'  '  many 
brothers  heirs  to  little  land.'  (C)  Matters  pertaining 
to  table  etiquette,  food,  etc. :  '  too  mudi  water  in  too  little 
wine,'  '  dinner  without  fire  in  winter,'  '  little  meat  in  a 
large  dish,' '  a  long  table  with  a  short  cloth,'  *  meat  poorly 
cooked,'  etc 

The  first  of  the  Monk's  poems  consists  almost  entirely 
of  vexations  of  class  A : 

Li  latusengier  e  I'enujos 
M'ennejon  molt  e  li  janglos. 
Et  enuejam  lonx  parlemens, 
£t  estar  entre  crojas  gens. 
Et  horn  m'enueja  trop  iros, 
E  companhTa  de  garsos, 
E  cavaliers  mal  acuillens.' 

In  the  other  three  songs  there  is  no  attempt  to  s^regate 
the  qualities.     The  following  strophe  will  illustrate : 

*  Edition  of  Klein,  o.  o.,  Nos.  6,  7,  8  b,  and  9. 
'  Ed.  Klein,  No.  6,  8tr.  3. 
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Enojam  longa  tempradura 
£  cams  quant  es  mal  oota  e  dura, 
£  prestre  qui  men  nis  perjura, 
£  puta  veilla,  quan  trop  dura. 
£  enojam,  per  Saint  Dalmatz, 
lyavol  hom  en  trop  gran  solatz, 
£  oorre  quan  per  via  a  glatc 
£  fugir  ab  caval  armatz 
M'enoja,  e  maldir  de  date.' 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  four  of  these  poems  are 
octosyllabic  (masc.  or  fern.),  and  that  all  are  distinguished 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  rhyme  scheme.  There  are 
never  more  than  two  rhymes  to  the  strophe.  The  first 
song  (No.  6)  is  unlike  the  others,  in  that  the  last  strophe 
contains,  instead  of  a  list  of  annoyances,  an  enumeration 
of  pleasant  things,  such  as  ^  a  rich  man  who  is  bountiful,' 
*  a  man  ashamed  of  his  sin,'  ^  courts  where  worthy  men 
are  seen.' 

Besides  the  enueg,  we  find  in  Provencal  a  sort  of 
pendant  called  plazer.^  It  is  very  similar  in  form,  but 
repeats  '  it  pleases  me '  instead  of  ^  it  vexes  me.'  This 
form  of  composition  found  less  favor  than  the  enueg,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  number  of  examples  preserved. 
Occasionally,  it  is  combined  with  the  enueg^  as  in  the 
song  just  mentioned.  Except  that  the  incidents  cited  are 
pleasures  instead  of  troubles,  there  is  little  diflFerence 
between  the  two  either  in  substance  or  in  metrical  struc- 
ture, as  the  following  lines  will  show : 

£  platz  me  hom  que  gen  me  sona, 
£  qui  de  bo  talan  me  dona, 
£  ricz  hom  quan  no  mi  teuBona; 
£m  plats  quim  ditz  be  nim  razona, 
£  dormir  quan  venta  ni  trona, 
£  gras  salmos  az  ora  nona.' 

*  O.  c.  No.  9,  8tr.  4. 

•Cf.  LeyB  d' Amors,  I.  c,  i,  p.  348. 

»  0.  0.,  No.  8  a,  w.  7-12. 
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Since  in  style  no  less  than  in  metrical  etructure  the  enueg 
and  the  plazer  are  so  closely  related  as  to  form  practically 
but  one  genre,  the  poems  of  both  classes  are  discussed  in 
this  article. 

In  general,  the  authors  of  the  enueg  were  men  of  a 
rather  unusual  type,  quite  different  from  the  conventional 
singers  of  love.  This  fact  may  in  part  explain  why  only 
a  few  eniieg  are  to  be  found  in  what  now  remains  of 
the  literature  of  Provence.  There  is  one  good  specimen, 
though  quite  short,  in  the  fragments  of  Guillen  Peire 
de  Casals  or  de  Cahors,^  one  of  the  little  known  poets. 
It  consists  of  only  six  lines,  three  of  which  begin  with 
nim  platz,  so  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  negative  plazer: 

Nim  platz  domna  si  gent  non  acuilliB, 
Nim  platz  donzels  8i  de  gaug  non  seryis, 
Ni  donzela  si  non  a  bel  respos; 
Nim  platz  escaro  manens, 
Ni   joglarB   desplazens  .... 

One  of  the  songs  of  Peire  Cardenal  is  sufficiently  similar 
to  deserve  mention  here,  although  it  lacks  the  repetition 
of  the  word  enueg  or  any  like  word,  which  was  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  poems  of  the  Monk  of  Mon- 
taudon.  It  consists  largely  of  enumerations,  with  nearly 
every  line  introduced  by  e.  The  theme  is  blame  of  ava- 
rice, and  in  the  envoi  the  poet  concludes : 

Mofl  chantars  es  enueg  als  enoioB 

Et  als  plazenz  plazers;  cui  platz  razos. 

Tug  li  dig  son  enoios  e  plazen; 

80  qu'als  us  platz  als  autres  es  salvatge.' 

A  song  which  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  the  definition 

'Raynouard,  Choiw,  v,  p.  204. 
*  Rajnouard,  Choiw,  iv,  p.  342. 
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is  the  much  discussed  poem,  Bern  platz  lo  gaia  temps  de 
pascor,^  now  generally  conceded  to  Bertran  de  Bom. 
From  the  first  line  it  shows  itself  to  be  a  plazer,  by  the 
frequent  use  of  ^  it  pleases  me '  and  by  the  series  of  de- 
tached phrases,  which  in  this  case  are  martial  in  nature. 
The  repeated  word  is  not  carried  beyond  the  third  strophe, 
but  otherwise  the  style  remains  the  same  throughout  the 
poem. 

£  platE  mi,  quan  li  corredor 
Fan  las  gens  e  Taver  fugir, 
£  platz  mi,  quan  vei  apres  lor 
Gran  re  d'armatz  ensems  venir, 
E  platz  mi  en  mon  coratge, 
Quan  vei  fortz  chastels  asBetjatz 
Els  barris  rotz  et  esf ondratz.  .  .  .  . ' 

/'Several  other  poems  by  Bertran  show  more  or  less 
similarity,  and  an  examination  of  them  may  serve  to 
indicate  different  stages  in  the  development  of  that  type 
of  eniLeg  or  plazer  already  seen  in  the  works  of  the  Monk 
of  Montaudon.  One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
much  of  Bertran's  poetry  is  the  tendency  to  present  a 
coordinate  series  of  objects  or  qualities  which  are  often 
quite  unrelated.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  songs  Nos. 
1,  3,  5,  8,  9,  14,  25,  26,  28,  and  29.     Thus: 

E  que  samit  e  cisclato 
E  cendat  noi  sian  romput, 
Cordas,  tendas,  bechas,  paisso 
£  trap  e  pavilho  tendut.' 

'Gf.  Bertran  de  Bom,  ed.  Stimming,  Halle,  1870  and  1802, 
{Rom,  BihL,  Vol.  vm).    The  references  are  to  the  latter  edition. 

'No.  42,  p.  136.  The  envoi  to  Beatrix  was  thought  to  exclude 
Bertran  as  the  author,  but  this  stanza  is  now  considered  by  some 
to  have  originally  had  no  connection  with  this  song.  The  style 
strongly  resembles  that  of  Bertran.  Gf.  GlMat,  Du  rdle  Mat,  de 
B,  de  Bom,  pp.  89  and  120. 

■  No.  1,  str.  6. 
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£  de  joven  eratz  voe  gaitz  e  paire, 

£t  ausberc  e  bran 

£  bel  bocharan, 

£lm  e  gonfano 

£  perponh  e  pan 

£  jois  et  amors 

Non  an  quils  mantenha.^ 

Si  tuit  li  dol  elh  plor  elh  marrimen 
£  las  dolors  elh  dan  elh  chaitivier,  etc* 

In  some  instances  these  series  are  combined  with  the  ex- 
pression of  praise  or  blame  as  in  songs  25,  28,  and  41. 
For  example: 

Bela  m'es  pressa  de  blezos, 

Cobertz  de  teintz  vermelhs  e  blaus, 

lyentresenhs  e  de  gonfanos 

De  diversas  colors  tretaus, 
Tendas  e  traps  e  rics  pavilhos  tendre, 
Lanzas  frassar,  escutz  traucar,  e  fendre 
£lmes  brunitz,  e  colps  donar  e  prendre.' 

Rassa,  rics  horn  que  re  no  dona 
Ni  acuolh  ni  met  ni  no  sona 
£  que  senes  tort  ochaisona 
£,  qui  mercelh  quier,  no  perdona 

ATenoia,  e  tota  persona 

Que  servizi  no  guizerdona;* 

£  11  ric  home  ehassador 

M'enoian  elh  buzacador 

(}aban  de  volada  d'austor, 

Kl  ja  mais  d'armas  ni  d'amor 

No  parlaran  mot  entre  lor.* 

Mout  mi  platz  quan  vei  dolenta 
La  malvada  gen  manenta, 
Qu'ab  paratge  muou  contenta, 
£m  platz  quan  los  vei  desfar 
De  jom  en  jom.  Tint  o  trenta, 

»  No.  8,  str.  2.  •  No.  25,  str.  3. 

»No.  9,  str.  1.  'No.  28,  str.  4. 
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Els  trop  nutz,  ees  vestimenta, 

E  van  lor  pa  achaptar, 

E  s'ieu  men,  m'amiam  menta.^ 

In  these  examples  a  more  advanced  state  appears,  the 
phrases  '  it  pleases  me '  or  '  it  vexes  me '  being  added  to 
the  enumerations.  So  the  poems  from  which  these  stanzas 
are  taken  might  naturally  come  under  our  definition,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  these  characteristics  occur  only 
in  certain  strophes,  and  not  throughout.  They  serve, 
however,  to  illustrate  a  progress  from  the  mere  series  of 
disconnected  phrases  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
step. 

Further  advance  is  seen  in  the  song  Bel  m'  es,  quan  vei 
chamjar  lo  senhoratge,  in  which  Bertran  enumerates  in 
one  stanza  the  qualities  by  which  he  judges  a  woman  to 
be  old,  and  in  the  following  stanza  the  criteria  of  youth. 
The  succeeding  stanzas  treat  in  the  same  way  the  charac- 
teristics of  young  and  old  men.  The  alternate  strophes 
begin  with  *  old '  or  ^  young.' 

P«r  vielha  tenh  domna,  puois  qu'a  pel  latge 
Et  es  vielha,  quan  chavalier  non  a, 
Vielha  la  tenh,  si  de  dos  drutz  s'apatge 
Et  es  vielha,  si  avols  horn  lolh  fa. 


Joves  es  domna  que  sap  honrar  paratge 
Et  es  joves  per  bos  fachs,  quan  los  fa, 
Joves  si  te,  quan  a  adrech  coratge 
E  ves  bo  pretE  avol  mestier  non  a.* 

If  the  expressions  me  platz  and  m'enoia  be  substitued 
for  joves  and  vielha  respectively,  we  have  a  combination 
of  env£g  and  plazer  regular  in  arrangement 

The  fourth  stage  of  development  is  found  in  song  No. 

»No.  41,  sir.  1.  •No.  40,  p.  134. 
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42,  Bern  platz  lo  gais  temps  de  pascor,  in  which  platz  is 
repeated  at  r^ular  intervals  in  the  first  three  stanzas. 
Yet  this  example  can  scarcely  be  considered  perfect,  since 
the  keyword  is  not  found  in  the  latter  part  of  the  poem, 
although  the  general  style  remains  the  same. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  in  the  works  of  Bertran  de  Bom 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  enueg  are  frequently 
found,  although  as  yet  not  often  combined.     It  should  be 
further  noted  that  in  general  the  development  in  form 
corresponds  with  the  date  of  composition  of  the  poem,  so 
far  as  that  has  been  determined.     In  this  way  the  differ- 
ent stages  in  the  combination  of  these  elements  show  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  perfected  type  of  this  genre,  such 
as  it  appears  in  the  works  of  the  Monk  of  Montaudon 
and  his  Italian  followers.     The  poems  of  the  war  poet 
and  those  of  the  wandering  prior  do  not  differ  greatly 
either  in  the  period  of  composition  or  in  formal  structure ; 
yet  an  interesting  link,  which  may  serve  to  show  direct 
relation,  is  the  fact  that  the  musical  notation  for  the 
Monk's  Fart  m'enoia,  s'o  atues  dire  was  the  same  as  that 
for  Bertran's  Rosea  tan  creis  e  monta  e  poia.^     While 
the  latter  is  not  a  perfect  enueg,  it  has  enumerations  and 
a  play  upon  enoia,  naia.    This  musical  connection  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Jean  Beck,  in  his  recent  work 
La  Mimque  des  Troubadours.^    However,  he  has  not  yet 
attempted  to  show  that  a  borrowing  of  the  musical  score 
has  any  relation  to  the  influence  of  one  poet  upon  another. 
The  influence  of  these  Provencal  poems  was  later  felt 
in  the  sister  language  of  Catalonia,  as  is  shown  by  a  col- 
lection of  short  poems  by  Jordi  de  San  Jordi.     This  poet 
lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  according  to  the  testimony 

'No.  28.  'Paris,  sans  date,  p.  90. 
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recorded  by  the  famous  Marquis  of  Santillana  in  his 
Prohemio.^  His  poem,  called  Los  Enuigs,^  consists  of 
nine  strophes  of  nineteen  verses  each.  Many  of  the  verses 
are  of  only  four  syllables,  and  this  feature,  as  well  as 
the  great  length  of  the  stanzas,  indicates  quite  a  departure 
in  form  from  the  Provencal  examples  which  have  just 
been  considered.  Bartsch  pointed  out  ^  that  this  Catalan 
poem  was  inspired  by  the  works  of  the  Monk  of  Mon- 
taudon;  but  a  careful  comparison  of  the  texts  fails  to 
reveal  any  instance  of  direct  imitation  or  borrowing. 
Jordi  is  often  quite  realistic,  when  he  relates  vexations 
which  savor  strongly  of  the  personal,  such  as :  *  being 
forced  to  lie  between  two  people  in  a  narrow  bed,'  '  a 
broad  shadeless  road  in  summer,'  '  mosquitoes  at  night 
when  one  wishes  to  sleep,'  etc.  The  word  enuig  is  em- 
ployed in  the  first  line  of  each  strophe,  and  is  also  repeated 
at  irregular  intervals  within  the  stanza : 

Un  altre  enuig  sovint  me  ve 

Quant  en  algun  loch  parlar^. 

Qui  m'enterromp  quant  mils  volr^ 

Dir  ma  rahd. 

Altre  quant  un  bon  mot  dir6 

En  part  hon  no  s'enten  perqu^, 

D*on  rest  fellO; 

£  far  creure  ma  intencid 

A  cor  grosser  que  en  tot  diu  "  no." 

D'enemich  de  conclusiO 

Pas  gran  enuig 

^  En  estos  nuestros  tiempos  floresgiO  Mossen  Jordd  de  Sanct  Jord^, 
cavallero  prudente,  el  qual  ciertamente  compuso  assaz  fermosas 
cosas,  las  qualea  61  mesmo  asonava.  El  Prohemio,  xm,  p.  11. 
Ohres  pub.  por  Amador  de  los  Rioa,  Madrid,  1852. 

*0hre8  Poetiquea  de  Jordi  de  8ant  Jordi,  MasB6  Torrents,  Bar- 
celona, 1002.  Published  also  from  MS.  in  Ateneo  by  Sanvisenti  in 
his  /  primi  influsai,  etc.,  Milan,  1902,  pp.  453  ff.  Cf.  also  Jahrh.  u, 
p.  288. 

*  Jahrh.  f,  rom.  u.  eng,  Utt,  n,  p.  288. 
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£  molt  me  fuig. 

Autre  enuig  trob 

Que  m'enuig  trop 

Com  algti  trob 

Que  no  m'asaut, 

Que  en  mon  defaut 

Comport  son  aut  ] 

De  que  mon  cor  pren  gran  assaut.^ 

In  structure  of  stanza  and  originality  of  incident  this 
Catalan  version  marks  a  progress  in  the  development  of 
this  type  of  composition.  Besides  this  long  poem  Jordi 
has  left  a  cobla  sparga  which  calls  to  mind  the  negative 
plazer  by  Guillen  Peire  de  Casals,  itself  a  fragment. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  influence. 

No  m'agrat  d'hom  que  en  tots  affers  no  sia 

Leyals  e  purs  com  la  fina  romana, 

Ne  m'agrat  d'hom  que  sinch  jorns  la  semmana 

Mont  en  sos  dits  e  vol  ab  druts  paria, 

Ne  m'agrat  d'hom  que-m  leu  ploma  ne  palla 

De  mon  vestit,  nes  jacte  de  batalla, 

Ne  m'agrat  d'hom  qui  no  hage  vergonya 

Car  de  tot  past  fa  gorga,  com  segonya.* 

These  are  the  only  examples  in  Catalan,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  nor  have  I  discovered  any  similar 
forms  in  Spanish.  In  Portuguese,  however,  there  are 
several  poems  more  or  less  of  this  type,  as  Prof.  H.  R, 
Lang  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  me.  The  one  which  most 
closely  resembles  the  enueg  is  called  arreneguo,  i.  e.,  a 
'  denial.'  Such  is  the  poem  found  in  the  Cancioneiro  de 
Resende,^  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Orygorio  Alfonso  criado 
do  bispo  d'Evora.     It  consists  of  341  verses,  of  which  the 

*0.  c,  p.  48,  str.  ni. 
•  0.  0.,  p.  46,  No.  xvn. 

•Garcia  de  Resende,  Cancioneiro  geral,  Stutt.  Lit.  Verein,  vols. 
XV,  xvn,  and  xxvi. 
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alternate  lines  begin  with  arrenegtto  or  rrenegv^.  From 
the  first  verse  the  poet  gives  vent  to  his  disilke  for  various 
people  and  customs,  all  arranged  without  regard  for  se- 
quence.    Thus : 

Arreneguo  de  ty  Mafoma, 
£t  de  quantoB  creem  em  ty. 
Arreneguo  de  quern  toma 
Ho  alheo  pera  ssy. 
Rreneguo  de  quantos  vy 
De  quern  foram  esquecidos. 
Arreneguo  dos  perdidos 
For  cousas  nom  muy  onestas. 
Rreneguo  tanbem  das  festas 
Que  trazem  pouco  proveyto.^ 

Another  poem  is  known  as  the  porqites.^  It  is  a  series  of 
personal  sarcasms  in  the  form  of  questions,  each  of  which 
is  introduced  by  porque.  Although  there  is  no  direct 
censure  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  the  series  of  sarcastic 
questions  emphasized  by  the  repetition  produces  the  effect 
of  vexation,  Both  of  these  types,  especially  the  arreneguo, 
are  suflSciently  similar  in  form  and  sentiment  to  the  Pro- 
vencal prototypes  to  justify  their  mention  as  instances 
of  the  cultivation  of  this  genre  by  the  poets  of  Portugal. 
At  the  same  time  they  present  unusual  and  interesting 
variations.' 

In  order  to  follow  the  more  consistent  and  complete 
development  of  the  enueg,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the 
literature  of  Italy,  where  this  kind  of  poem  received  an 

»0.  0.,  Vol.  xvn,  p.  634. 

»  0.  c,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  238  ff. 

•Another  Portuguese  poem  which  shows  slight  similarity  is  th«t 
ealled  nunoa  vi  {CanoUmeiro  de  Reeende,  o.  o,,  Vol.  XY,  pp.  894 ff.). 
It  is  simply  a  series  of  pessimistic  aphorisms  introduced  by 
vi  and  is  far  from  being  a  true  specimen  of  the  enueg. 
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early  start  and  finally  attained  its  most  perfect  maturity. 
The  enueg  or  noie,  as  it  is  known  in  its  Italian  form, 
appeared  in  Italy  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, not  long  after  the  time  of  the  Monk  of  Montaudon. 
The  Chronicle  of  Fra  Salimbene  of  Parma  (1221-1288), 
a  good  source  for  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  that  century, 
quotes  several  parts  of  an  Italian  enueg  ascribed  to  a 
certain  '  Qirardum  Patecelum.'  Speaking  of  his  uncle, 
Salimbene  says  he  was  a  pleasure-loving  man,  fond  of 
wine,  and  a  great  player  on  musical  instruments,  though 
not  a  jocvlator;  and  living  in  Cremona,  he  deceived 
magistrum  Qirardum  Patecelum  qui  fecit  librum  de 
Tediis.^  This  is  confirmed  by  the  name  of  Gerardo  Pate- 
clo  de  Cremona  signed  as  a  witness  to  a  treaty  which 
renewed  an  alliance  between  Cremona  and  Parma.  It 
bears  the  date  of  July  9,  1228.^  Then,  continues  Salim- 
bene,^ I  was  living  in  Burgo  St  Donini  and  I  was 
writing  alium  librum  Tediorum  ad  similitudinem  Pateceli. 
This  work  of  Salimbene  has  been  lost,  nor  do  we  know 
whether  it  was  written  in  Latin  or  in  Romance.  Ghe- 
rardo  Pateochio  or  Girard  Pateg,  as  he  is  more  frequently 
called,  also  wrote  Lo  Splanamento  de'  Proverbi  de  Sola- 
mone,  a  monotonous  sermon  in  rather  roughly  constructed 
verse.  Although  the  fame  of  Pateg,  during  his  life  time 
and  in  the  years  immediately  following,  was  so  great  that 
Salimbene  quoted  him,  and  imitated  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  though  the  long  poem  of  Antonio  Pucci  ie  called 
Le  Noie  de  Patecchio,  still  both  his  noie  and  his  proverbs 
disappeared  completely.  At  last  the  latter  were  discov- 
ered in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  were 

^  Monumenia  Cfertnaniae  Hi$t.;  Soriptores,  Vol.  82,  I,  p.  64,  30. 

'  CUomdle  Storico,  xxi,  p.  455. 

^Monumenia  Qermomae  Ei$i,;  8criptore9,  Vol.  32,  n,  p.  464^  35. 

11 
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published  by  Tobler/  However,  no  trace  of  the  noie 
appeared  until  Professor  Novati  discovered  them  in  a 
great  zibaldone  of  Bartolomeo  Sachelli  recently  acquired 
by  the  Brera  Library.  This  book  consists  of  a  mass  of 
Latin  and  Romance  compositions,  the  latter  for  the  most 
part  in  the  dialect  of  Lombardy.^  Although  the  name  of 
Pateg  does  not  accompany  these  poems,  their  authenticity 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  the  numerous 
quotations  made  by  Fra  Salimbene  in  his  Chronicle  may 
be  foimd  in  them.  The  text  has  been  much  corrupted 
by  various  copyists,  and  probably  not  the  least  so  by  the 
compiler  himself.  Novati  has  not  attempted  a  critical 
edition,  but  prints  the  three  noie  as  they  stand  in  the 
manuscript,  and  adds  in  the  notes  a  few  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  improvement  of  the  text  The  title  given  by 
the  compiler  Sachelli  is  Frotula  noie  moralis.  According 
to  Novati,^  the  term  frotula  is  applied  by  Sachelli  to 
any  lyrical  composition  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

Of  the  three  noie  as  printed,  the  first  and  third  have 
eight  strophes  of  ten  lines  each  and  a  tomada  of  six  lines. 
The  second  lacks  the  last  stanza  and  the  tomada.  The 
interesting  point  is  that  the  corresponding  strophes  of  the 
three  poems  have  the  same  rhymes  arranged  in  the  same 
order.  The  few  exceptions  such  as  I,  i,  7  or  II,  i,  7 
and  10  where  -ia  occurs  for  -aza,  are  doubtless  due  to  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  manuscript.  However,  not 
only  do  they  have  the  same  rhymes,  but  the  same  intro- 
ductory repeated  phrase  (some  form  of  the  word  noia)  is 

^  Ahhimdl,  der  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wiaaenaohaft,  Berlin,  1886. 

"For  the  description  of  the  zibaldone  I  am  indebted  to  Novati, 
Rendioonti  del  real.  Tat,  Lomh.y  Serie  n,  Vol.  xxix,  pp.  279  flf.  and 
600  flf. 

»0.  0.,  p.  501. 
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found  in  the  oorresponding  strophes  of  all  three  poems; 
yet  this  phrase  is  slightly  varied  in  each  successive  strophe 
of  the  same  poem  (noioso,  ben  mi  noya,  grande  noia,  etc). 
This  shows  an  artistic  advance  over  the  Provencal  enueg, 
and  indicates  the  influence  of  the  elaborate  metrical 
structure  of  the  later  writers  of  Provence.  That  these 
three  poems  were  intended  for  companion  pieces  there  can 
be  little  doubt ;  and  it  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  Novati 
does  not  print  with  the  text  proper  four  extra  strophes; 
eince,  as  he  says,  they  would  thus  mar  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  They  are,  besides,  more  vulgar  in  tone,  and 
may  easily  have  been  appended  by  some  copyist  anxious 
to  show  versatility.  There  is  also  in  the  same  collection 
a  short  plazer  which  Novati  hesitates  to  place  with  the 
noie,  although  it  is  similar  in  form  and  language.  The 
reading  is  even  more  corrupt  than  was  the  case  with  the 
others,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  rhymes. 
Since  the  Monk  of  Montaudon  was  (at  least  indirectly) 
the  source  of  inspiration  of  the  noie,  it  may  have  been 
through  his  influence  that  the  plazer  was  written,  but 
whether  by  Qirard  Pateg  or  another  still  remains  un- 
certain. 

The  first  noie  ^  begins  in  a  characteristic  style,  which 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  kind  of  poem : 

Noioso  sun  et  canto  di  nolo, 
Che  mi  fa  la  ria  gente  noiosa. 

After  a  list  of  various  classes  of  people  who  vex  him,  i.  e., 
class  A,  the  poet  turns  to  personal  memories,  in  such 
phrases  as  ^  to  have  to  go  to  a  distant  inn  to  dine,' '  to  have 
candles  which  shed  no  light,'  '  to  lose  good  wine  because 

*  L.  c,  p.  602. 
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of  a  poor  pitcher.'     The  first  of  these  poems  is  dedicated 
in  the  envoi  to  TJgo  di  Perso: 

Canzoneta,  vatin  senza  noia 

Ad  Ugo  di  Perso,  chi  ^  di  buona  voglia: 

Digli  si  noia  gli  d  rimansa  la  ricoglia, 

Qual  ne  sa  pitl  che  non  ^  herba  nen  foglia. 


Nothing  is  known  of  this  person,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
he  wrote  the  third  of  these  noie  as  a  reply;  for  the 
envoi  indicates  that  it  was  sent  to  Gherardo. 

Cancioneta  senza  buxia 

Ad  Gerardo  pratico  per  la  via. 

In  cui  d  tutta  noya  et  gioya, 

Si  ch'  altro  huom  a  lui  non  s*  apoya; 

Non  me  euro  di  conpagna  croya 

Nela  mia  caxa  ch'  io  non  la  voglia.^ 

It  has  even  been  thought  that  Ugo  sent  the  second  also; 
but  as  the  last  stanza  has  been  lost,  there  is  no  way  to 
prove  the  assumption.  The  three  are  all  so  similar,  in 
both  form  and  content,  that  they  might  easily  have  been 
written  by  one  man.  If  the  second  and  third  were  com- 
posed as  replies  to  the  first,  they  follow  it  so  closely  in 
form  and  spirit  that  the  entire  credit  for  originality  and 
inspiration  should  be  given  to  Pateg  alone.  Salimbene  ^ 
quotes  from  all  three  as  if  they  were  the  work  of  Pateg; 
and  so  we  may  conclude  that  within  fifty  years  after  they 
were  written  it  was  the  general  belief  that  Pateg  was  their 
author.  The  second  and  third  are  filled  with  interesting 
troubles  such  as  ^  a  little  fire  in  a  large  hearth,'  ^  dogs  that 
do  not  cease  to  bark,'  *  long  gowns  that  trail  in  the  dust,' 
^  large  families  in  small  houses,'  ^  fat  meat  and  cold  pep- 

»L.  c,  p.  612. 

*0.  0.,  Vol.  32,  p.  98,  20  ff.,  quotations  from  poems  1  and  2;  VoL 
32,  p«  169,  29,  quotations  from  poem  8. 
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pers,'  *  keys  that  do  not  fit  locks.'  In  many  cases  there 
is  a  human  note  which  makes  these  disconnected  phrases 
vivid  and  forceful;  for  the  trials  and  vexations  of  the 
thirteenth  century  resemble  strongly  those  of  to-day.  The 
third  poem,  the  one  ascribed  to  Ugo  di  Perso,  offers  noth- 
ing distinctive  from  the  others.     The  first  five  lines : 

Noioso,  da  vni  non  mi  toglio; 
Vostra  lima  non  tenrazo  aachuosa, 
Anzi  la  ve  rendo,  io  me  ne  spoglio, 
Chd  la  gente  ^  fata  si  oorchoea, 
Che  per  formento  si  vende  Porzo.  .  . 

as  well  as  the  tomada  already  quoted,  show  that  it  was 
intended  as  a  reply.  None  of  the  annoyances  mentioned 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  poems. 

That  Pateg  was  indebted  to  Provencal  influence  there  is 
little  doubt,  at  least  as  far  as  the  general  subject  and  the 
formal  structure  of  his  poems  are  concerned.  The  slight 
similarity  in  expressions  may  be  due  simply  to  the  kindred 
idea ;  for  there  is  little  evidence  of  direct  borrowing.  Pateg 
was  a  notary  who  devoted  some  of  his  time  to  verse ;  but 
unlike  the  famous  notary  of  Lentini,  he  shows  little  of 
the  true  poetic  genius  in  either  of  his  known  works, 
although  in  the  noie  he  made  an  attempt  at  artistic  struc- 
ture. To  students  of  the  early  Italian  language  his  works, 
even  in  their  much  mutilated  condition,  offer  a  great  boon. 
In  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  an  unusual 
type  of  poetic  composition  his  noie  supply  an  important 
link  which  connects  the  simple  beginnings  of  the  Provengal 
enueg  with  their  artistic  descendants  in  the  later  Italian 
writers. 

The  next  appearance  of  the  noie  is  in  the  poems  of 
Guittone  d'Arezzo.*     To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  com- 

^Guittone  d'Arezzo,  Rime,  ed.  Pellegrini,  Bologna,  1901.  Gf.  also 
edition  of  Valerianic  Firenxe,  1828. 
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bining  a  satirical  or  jocose  medley  with  sonnets  in  honor 
of  his  lady.  In  this  attempt  he  was  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful and  had  few  imitators.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
enters  quite  into  the  spirit,  and  only  the  repetition  of  the 
key  word  is  lacking  to  prevent  these  songs  from  being 
full-fledged  noie.  Such  are  the  sonnets  Ai  come  m'e 
crudel  forte  e  noiosa,^  Ai!  con  mi  dol  vedere  omo  valente,^ 
Ah!  che  grave  dannaggio  e  che  noioso.^  In  all  these  the 
disjointed  effect  is  retained  by  the  frequent  use  of  the 
conjimction  e.  Although  they  are  not  as  perfect  in  type 
as  some  of  the  examples  thus  far  considered,  they  show  a 
further  step  in  the  process  of  development,  an  adaptation 
to  the  lyric     The  following  example  will  illustrate: 

Ai!  con  mi  dol  vedere  omo  valente 
Star  misagiato  e  povero  d'avere; 
£  lo  malvagio  e  vile  esser  manente, 
R^^are  a  benenanza  e  a  piacore; 
E  donna  pro'  cortese  e  canoscente 
Ch'  ^  laida,  si  che  vive  in  dispiacere; 
E  quella  ch'  k  bieltft  dolce  e  piaoente 
Villana  e  orgogliosa  for  savere. 
Ma  lo  dolor  di  voi,  donna,  m'amorta 
Che  bella  e  fella  assai  pitl  ch'  altra  sete, 
E  piil  di  vol  mi  ten  prode  e  dannaggio. 
O  che  mal  aggia  il  die  che  vol  fu  porta 
Si  gran  bieltft,  ch'  autrui  ne  confondete, 
Tanto  h  duro  e  fellon  vostro  coraggio.^ 

Another  sonnet  of  similar  type  is  Deo,  che  mal  aggia  mia 
fede,  mi'  amore^  in  which  the  poet  curses  various  things, 
such  as  his  fidelity,  his  love,  and  his  knowledge.  The 
phrase  maZ  aggia,  repeated  at  regular  intervals,  produces 

*  Ed.  Pell.,  Vol.  I,  No.  XLvn,  p.  73. 

*  0.  0.,  No.  V,  p.  9. 

*Valer.,  o.  c.  Vol.  n,  No.  xn,  p.  1^. 

*  Pell.,  0.  c.  No.  V,  p.  9. 
*Pell.,  o.  c,  Vol.  I,  No.  Liv,  p.  82. 
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a  poem  quite  like  the  fragment  of  Guillen  Peire  de  Casals. 

All  the  qualities  mentioned  are  abstract  qualities.     This 

is  quite  a  common  feature  in  the  creations  of  Guittone, 

which  are  reaUy  sojmets  of  love  treated  in  this  special 

fashion.     Somewhat  further  removed,  but  showing  at  the 

same  time  some  of  the  features,  is  the  sonnet  E  vol  essere 

Vom  80 f rente  hene.^     Here  we  find  a  list  of  the  qualities 

that  a  man  should  possess  in  order  to  be  successful  in 

love : 

E  gran  promettetor  star  li  convene, 
E  far  che  Pom  bon  cielador  lo  tegna 
E  largo  ver  la  donna  ov'  6  sua  spene 
E  'n  arme  avanzator  de  la  sua  ensegna. 

In  such  an  example  one  can  see  how  the  poets  often  made 
lists  of  qualities  or  characteristics,  virtues  or  vices. 
Naturally  it  was  but  a  short  step  forward  to  the  segrega- 
tion of  joys  or  vexations,  and  the  repetition  of  a  phrase 
which  was  calculated  to  impress  the  hearer  with  the 
pleasure  or  pain  that  the  author  wished  to  emphasize. 
In  one  of  his  canzoni  ^  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  noie 
in  the  first  three  strophes,  but  after  that  the  similarity 
ceases. 

Gente  noiosa  e  villana 

E  malvagia  e  vil  segnorla 

E  giudici  pien  di  falsta 

E  guerra  perigliosa  e  strana 

Fanno  me,  lasso,  la  mia  terra  odiare 

E  Taltrui  forte  amare. 

There  are  also  two  plazers:  Tanto  sovente  detf  aggio 
altra  fiata,^  and  AM!  che  bon  m'  e  vedere  ben  piacente.* 

*  Pell.,  0.  c,  Vol.  I,  No.  dx,  p.  180. 
■  Pell.,  0.  c,  Vol.  I,  No.  XV,  p.  286. 

*  Valer.,  o.  o.,  Vol.  i,  No.  x,  p.  56. 

*  Valer.,  o.  c.  Vol.  n,  No.  cxvin,  p.  119. 
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The  latter  is  perfect  as  regards  the  theme  and  the  enume- 
ration, but  the  repetition  consists  merely  of  the  word  e. 
This,  we  have  seen,  was  a  characteristic  of  Guittone's 
three  noie  also. 

Much  more  successful  was  the  group  or  chain  of  ten 
sonnets  by  a  contemporary  of  Guittone,  Chiaro  Davanzati.^ 
All  of  them  are  plazer  and  they  are  all  distinguished 
by  the  use  of  mi  piace  in  the  first  and  ninth  verses  of 
each  poem.  Each  is  written  in  praise  of  certain  ex- 
cellent qualities  appropriate  to  the  particular  type  of 
person  treated  in  that  especial  poem.  Thus  the  first  re- 
fers to  a  youth,  the  second  to  a  knight,  the  third  to  old 
men,  the  fourth  to  merchants  and  artisans,  the  fifth  to  a 
servant  and  his  master,  the  sixth  to  maidens,  the  seventh 
to  widows,  the  eighth  to  a  father,  the  ninth  to  a  child, 
and  the  last  to  a  monk.  The  list  of  qualities  is  exceed- 
ingly well  chosen  and  the  moral  (if  not  didactic)  tenor 
is  quite  apparent,  as  the  following  quotations  will  illus- 
trate. The  first  sonnet  quoted  relates  the  qualities  which 
the  author  finds  pleasing  in  a  widow,  while  the  other  refers 
to  those  which  befit  the  clergy. 

Ancor  mi  piacie  a  Vedova  peneare 
Come  8uoi  figli  possa  mantenere 
Im  be'  costumi,  e  del  mal  gastigare 
E  che  mantengna  ben  lo  lor  podere. 
£  che  nom  pensi  mai  di  maritare, 
Ma  solamente  lor  pe'  sposo  avere. 

*A11  except  the  first  were  published  by  D^Ancona  in  71  Propugno' 
tore,  Ser.  i,  Vol.  vi,  part  1,  pp.  359-367.  Bilancioni  pointed  out 
that  the  other  Molf  d  diletto  e  piaoiemi  vedere  should  have  been 
included,  as  D^Ancona  admits  in  II  Propug.,  ytl,  lo,  p.  60.  The  entire 
chain  of  ten  was  later  published  by  lyAnoona  and  Comparetti  in 
their  edition  of  the  coder  vaticano  3793  {Le  AnUche  Rime  Volgari), 
Bologna,  1S86,  Vol.  iv.  The  first  and  second  sonnets  of  the  ring  are 
found  on  pp.  267,  268  of  this  edition;  the  others  on  pp.  275-283. 
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Lor  giovantute  sappia  comportare. 
Per  8^  medesma  castitA  volere. 
E  piaciemi  figliol  che  riverisca 
Cotal  madre,  e  diletti  lo  0uo  onore, 
£  li  comandamenti  suoi  ubidisca; 
Che  B'impronti  d'avere  lo  buo  amore 
E  di  servirli  giamai  no  rincresca, 
Ma  le  rafini  sempre  servidore.' 

E  piaciemi  veder  Rilegloso 

Casio  ed  amanito  di  ben  fare, 

E  che  nom  sia  legiadro  e  vizloso, 

E  de  la  morte  sempre  ricordare. 

E  0ia  d'amare  Dio  disideroso, 

E  star  gichitamente  sovr*  altare, 

E  paia  intra  la  giente  vergongnoso, 

E  umilemente  porga  suo  parlare. 

E  piaciemi  quand'  ^  a  confessione 

Che  non  guardi  nel  viso  chi  gli  ^  avanti, 

E  che  diletti  giostizia  e  rasgione: 

E  che  nom  faccia  vista  nh  sembianti 

Che  lo  ne  riprendessor  le  persone, 

E  Buoi  pecati  sian  nel  cor  suo  pianti.' 

The  grace  and  charm  of  these  verses,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
cellent choice  of  qualities,  show  that  another  artistic 
advance  has  been  made,  and  that  now  the  sonnet  is  proved 
to  be  a  suitable  form  for  the  plazer  at  least,  if  not  for 
the  enueg.  This  entire  chain  by  Davanzati  has,  as  far  as 
I  know,  no  prototype ;  but  it  testifies  to  the  artistic  possi- 
bilities of  the  genre  in  the  hands  of  a  true  lyric  poet. 

Among  the  poems  of  Bindo  Bonichi,  a  Sienese  poet 
(1260-1337),  the  sonnet  Fra  Valtre  cose  non  lievi  a  por- 
tare  ^  possesses  all  the  usual  characteristics,  except  the 
repetition  of  the  word  noia.     In  this  sonnet  the  boasters 

^Antiohe  Rime,  Vol.  iv,  p.  2S0. 
»  0.  0.,  p.  283. 

•  8oelta  di  Curio^itd,  Vol.  Lxxxn,  p.  173.     Cf.  Jahrhuoh  f,  rom,  u. 
eng.  Litt,  vi,  p.  226. 
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and  the  arrogant  are  the  special  objects  of  the  poefs 
vexation,  which  is  expressed  quite  sententioiislj,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following: 

E  Tuom,  che  di  fiorini  ^  mal  guemito, 
Far  del  superbo,  e  voler  grandeggiare; 


£  femmina,  che  ha  '1  quarto  marito, 
Di  castitd.  volersi  glorlare. 

Udire  alP  ignorante  dar  sentenza 
Sopra  la  cosa,  che  non  sa  che  sia. 


In  canzone  IX  ^  Bonichi  presents  a  different  form  of 
this  kind  of  composition.  Under  the  title  Sentenzie  nobUi 
sopra  varie  e  diverse  cose  he  has  written  a  poem  of  five 
strophes,  each  strophe  being  of  sixteen  lines.  Each  has  a 
repeated  phrase,  which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  every 
fourth  line,  and  forms  the  keynote  of  that  particular 
strophe.  That  of  the  first  is  giuii  a,  the  second  grave  e, 
the  third  folV  e,  the  fourth,  which  is  a  sort  of  plazer, 
sagg'  e,  and,  finally,  in  the  fifth,  all  four  phrases  are 
repeated  in  the  same  order  as  above.  Although  no  form 
of  the  word  rwia  is  found,  still  the  composition  comes  easily 
under  the  definition ;  for  it  is  a  poem  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  disconnected  ideas,  and  is  marked  by  the  frequent 
use  of  a  phrase  expressing  a  sentiment  of  dislike  or  ap- 
proval. In  strophes  one,  three,  and  four,  various  classes 
of  people  are  mentioned ;  while  in  two,  it  is  a  question  of 
unpleasant  happenings.  The  following  quotations  will 
illustrate : 

I.    Guai  a  chi  nel  tormento 
Sua  non  puo  spander  voce 
Et  quando  foco  il  coce 
Gli  convien  d'allegrezza  far  sembianti. 


VO.  0.,  pp.  65-08« 
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II.    Grave  ^  potere  in  pace 
Ingiuria  sofferire, 
Da  cui  doYria  venire, 
Per  merito  servire  e  onorare 


Another  sonnet  of  the  same  period,  i.  e.,  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  is  that  one  composed  by  Cino  da  Pistoia,^ 
the  friend  of  Dante.  This  is  a  strange  combination  of 
note  and  plazer,  the  idea  of  which  is  seen  in  the  intro- 
ductory words,  ^  all  that  pleases  others  displeases  me.' 
Thus  the  author  exclaims :  '  I  should  be  glad  were  ships 
to  sink,  a  second  Nero  to  come,  and  every  fair  lady  to 
become  ugly.'  It  is  a  plazer  of  vexations,  so  to  speak, 
and  in  this  way  differs  from  all  the  others  thus  far  con- 
sidered. 

In  a  vastly  more  elaborate  form  the  noie  appear  later  in 
the  fourteenth  century  in  the  works  of  Antonio  Pucci, 
whom  Sacchetti  ^  calls  ^  that  peaceful  Florentine,  the  sayer 
of  many  things  in  rhyme.'  Pucci  was  preeminently  a 
poet  of  the  people,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
his  writings  are  redolent  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  market 
place.  The  son  of  a  bell-founder,^  he  became  a  town  crier, 
which  office  he  held  for  several  years.  No  doubt  he  made 
use  of  this  position  to  observe  the  life  of  the  city  and  the 
manners,  or  rather  lack  of  manners,  of  his  associates. 
With  his  public  duties  he  combined  the  recitation  of  his 
poems,  as  is  shown  by  the  salutatory  phrases  in  which 
he  commends  himself  to  his  audience.     He  was  thus  a  sort 

*Cf.  IVAncona  e  Bacci,  Manuale  delta  Lett,  It,,  Firenze,  1906, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  396  ff.    The  poem  referred  to  is  found  on  page  402. 

'  Sacchetti,  Novelle,  Milan,  1805,  Vol.  in,  p.  63:  Novella  CLXXV. 

'Ferruccio  Ferri,  La  poe8ia  popolarc  in  Antonio  Puooif  Bologna, 
1909,  p.  5. 
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of  Florentine  fourteenth-century  adaptation  of  a  Pro- 
vencal jongleur.  His  repertoire,  however,  was  not  drawn 
from  the  artificial,  aristocratic  life  of  feudal  courts,  but 
from  that  of  the  populace  of  a  democratic  city,  to  which 
he  himself  belonged.  Like  the  author  of  the  fabliau  of 
the  Deux  Bordeors  Ribaut  ^  Pucci  wrote  a  zibaldone  or 
compendiimi  of  the  stories  and  legends  which  a  good 
singer  should  master,  if  he  wishes  to  succeed  in  his  pro- 
fession. This  fondness  for  compiling  heterogeneous  sub- 
jects, such  as  ancient  history,  geography,  biography, 
agriculture,  and  love,  was  similar  to  that  tendency  which 
led  to  the  composition  of  the  noie.  In  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  more  personal  observation  than  mere 
appropriation  of  all  available  material.  Besides  this  col- 
lection, Pucci  has  left  numerous  poems :  historical,  moral, 
amatory,  and  didactic.  To  the  historical  class  belongs  the 
Centiloquio,^  a  long  versification  of  the  famous  Chronicle 
of  Giovanni  Villani,  and  in  the  last  class,  the  didactic, 
are  the  noie.  Unfortunately,  there  is  as  yet  no  critical 
edition  of  his  works,  a  task  made  difficult  by  the  number 
of  manuscripts  and  the  doubtful  authenticity  of  certain 
poems.  The  edition  which  I  have  used  is  the  one  by  F. 
Ferri,^  but  the  principal  excellence  of  this  book  simply 
resides  in  the  fact  that  it  renders  accessible  some  of  the 
poems  hitherto  quite  inaccessible.  The  texts  are  for  the 
most  part  reprinted  from  earlier  editions. 

Pucci's  noie  is  a  poem  in  terza  rima  of  over  300  verses, 
contained  in  some  15  mss.,  and  first  published  in  1775 
from  a  Riccardian  ms.,  with  the  title  Capitolo  morale.^ 

*Pub.  Faral,  Mimes  Fr.  du  Xllle  8i6cl€y  Paris,  1910,  pp.  Biff. 
*  Delizie  degli  erudiii  io9can%f  Firenze,  1772-75,  Vols.  ni-VL 
'Cited  above. 

^Ildefonso  di  San  Luigi,  in  Vol.  vi  of  the  Delizie  degU  eruditi 
toscani  (Vol.  iv  of  Pucci's  works),  pp.  275-286;  reprinted  without 
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It  is  distinguished  in  form  by  the  fact  that,  except  the 
first  five  and  the  last,  containing  the  introduction  and 
the  conclusion,  every  terzina  begins  with  the  phrase  a  noia 
m'  6.  At  the  beginning,  the  poet  calls  on  divine  majesty, 
supreme  excellence,  and  highest  wisdom  to  inspire  his 
weak  intellect  with  some  of  the  blessed  light  which  illu- 
mines knowledge.  He  then  declares  his  purpose,  which 
is  to  blame  coarse  habits,  although  he  himself  may  not 
be  free  from  the  larger  number  of  those  mentioned;  but 
without  apology  for  his  own  faults,  he  wishes  that  every 
one  may  profit  by  his  work  and  desist  from  those  vices 
which  to  him  are  noie.  So  here  for  the  first  time  is  the 
didactic  and  moral  purpose  clearly  stated,  although  it  no 
doubt  existed  in  spirit  in  the  poems  of  the  Monk  of 
Montaudon  and  those  of  Girard  Pat^. 

The  first  ten  terzine  following  the  introduction  deal 
with  the  lack  of  reverence  at  church.  Due  blame  is  given 
to  those  who  are  not  reverent  during  mass,  those  who 
sleep  when  they  ought  to  be  awake,  those  who  look  at 
ladies  or  talk  during  the  prayers.  In  the  next  twenty- 
four  terzine  follow  the  sins  against  ordinary  manners, 
such  as  lack  of  respect  toward  a  corpse,  scorn  for  a  man 
who  is  poorly  dressed,  interruption  in  conversation,  ex- 
aggeration, eavesdropping,  slander,  and  infidelity.  The 
next  group  of  twenty-eight  terzine,  or  over  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  poem,  is  devoted  to  a  code,  or  rather  the  viola- 
tions of  a  code,  of  table  manners,  such  as  refusal  to 

change  in  Raooolta  di  rime  antiche  toscane,  Palermo,  1817,  Vol.  nx, 
pp.  311-320;  and  by  F.  Ferri,  o.  c,  pp.  236-242.  This  text  has  101 
tereine,  or  304  verses,  but  other  icss.  have  a  larger  or  smaller 
number.  Prof.  K.  McKenzie  expects  to  publish  shortly  the  text  from 
the  C!od.  Kirkupiano  (recently  belonging  to  Wellesley  College,  but 
now  in  Italy),  which  has  four  additional  terzine;  and  also  the 
shorter  version  in  Venetian  dialect  in  a  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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pay  for  drinks  after  having  given  the  invitation,  eat- 
ing without  first  washing  the  hands,  hasty  eating, 
failure  to  greet  table  companions,  spitting  at  table, 
if  it  is  seen  or  heard,  cracking  nuts  with  the  teeth, 
because  it  contorts  the  face,  coarse  stories  during  meals, 
conversation  with  those  who  have  just  eaten  acrid  herbs, 
etc.  The  prominence  given  to  this  kind  of  fault  or  vexa- 
tion is  rather  extraordinary  when  compared  with  the  other 
noie,  and  it  is  noticeable  here  because  of  the  length  of 
the  poem  and  the  careful  segregation  of  these  qualities 
from  the  others.  The  poet  next  takes  up  the  politeness 
which  one  owes  one's  associates,  as  the  jnan  who  stops  to 
talk  and  forgets  his  own  companion,  departure  without 
saying  farewell,  etc.  Then  the  manners  of  the  household 
are  criticized,  as  inviting  guests  and  then  recalling  one's 
invitations,  reading  what  another  is  writing,  stopping  on 
the  street  to  talk  and  so  blocking  the  way,  and  living  in 
idleness,  while  one's  wife  supports  the  family.  Lastly, 
a  few  cases  which  apparently  belong  to  no  special  class, 
as  that  of  the  man  who  has  passed  forty-eight  and  still 
goes  laughing  and  singing  through  the  streets ;  and  the 
fool  who  shows  joy  when  others  weep.  The  concluding 
verses  are  so  typical  of  Pucci,  and  give  such  an  intimate 
impression  that  I  translate  them  literally.  ^  He  is  a  vexa- 
tion to  me,  who  keeps  these  things  silent,  or  he  who  adds 
to  them  without  Antonio  Pucci ;  to  your  honor  be  this  part 
completed.  Do  not  change  it,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  anger 
me.     Amen.     Finis.     Deo  grafias/ 

With  a  religious  invocation  begins  and  ends  the  most 
elaborate  and  the  most  interesting  of  the  enueg.  This 
masterpiece  of  its  kind  is  not  composed  of  disconnected 
sentences  arranged  by  chance,  but  consists  of  a  series  of 
well-chosen  observations  grouped  in  special  classes  accord- 
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ing  as  they  refer  to  religion,  politeness,  social  relations, 
or  table  manners.  In  the  subdivisions,  the  author  has 
selected  from  personal  experience  certain  common  faults 
which,  as  they  are  portrayed,  have  little  or  no  similarity 
to  those  in  the  other  enueg.  They  do  afford,  however, 
vivid  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the  middle  class  in  Florence 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  yet  in  many  cases  they  are 
sufficiently  universal  to  be  essentially  modem  as  well.  In 
the  general  continuity  of  arrangement,  the  lack  of  which 
was  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  early  poems  of  this 
class,  Pucci  has  added  a  feature,  which  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary in  a  longer  poem.  By  the  limiting  of  each  thought 
to  a  single  terzina,  and  by  the  repetition  of  the  same 
phrase  (a  noia  w'  e)  at  the  beginning  of  nearly  all,  he 
has,  however,  completely  retained  the  disjointed  effect  of 
the  early  enueg.  So,  from  the  first  Italian  note  of  Pateg 
to  the  culmination  in  Pucci,  we  see  that  this  genre  has 
in  Italy  a  development  far  more  complex  and  varied  than 
elsewhere. 

In  the  works  of  Francesco  Bemi  ^  (1497-1635),  the 
poet  famous  for  his'  rehabilitation  of  Boiardo's  Orlando 
Innamorato,  which  he  tried  tq  improve  in  language  and 
style  at  the  expense  of  simplicity,  are  many  poems  treat- 
ing various  subjects  with  unusual  freedom.  In  several 
of  these  pieces  the  tendency  to  enumerate  appears  strongly, 
as  in  sonnets  1,  5,  9,  11,  and  12.  Sonnet  8  (Cancheri  e 
beccafichi  magri  arrosto)  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  list 
of  personal  dislikes,  such  as  ^  to  be  at  a  party  and  not 
to  see,'  '  to  sweat  in  January  as  in  August,'  ^  to  be  near 
to  the  fire  but  far  from  the  wine.'  In  the  coda  the  poet 
concludes : 

'  Opere,  Milano,  1864,  Bihh  Rara,  Vol.  44. 
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Chi  pit!  n'  ha,  pi<l  ne  metta, 

E  oonti  tutti  i  dispetti  e  le  doglie, 

Ch$  la  maggior  di  tutte  ^  Taver  moglie.* 

This  is  just  as  much  a  noia  as  the  sonnets  of  Guittone 
d'Arezzo  and  Bonichi,  except  that  in  this  case  the  con- 
junction e  is  not  repeated  quite  so  frequently.  Several 
of  the  lines  contain  contrasts,  such  as 

£  sudar  di  gennaio  come  d'agosto  .... 
Una  mano  imbrattata  e  una  netta, 
Una  gamba  calzata  ed  una  scalza. 

This  sonnet  by  Bemi  is  nothing  more  than  a  special  form 
of  his  general  style,  which  abounds  in  emunerations.  It 
does  not  show  an  attempt  to  follow  any  of  the  noie  as 
models. 

I  have  mentioned  this  poem  in  order  to  show  the  pre- 
valence of  a  similar  type  of  composition,  from  which  it 
is  often  diflScult  to  distinguish  the  noie  proper.  Examples 
of  this  type  are  the  sonnet  by  Burchiello  0  teste  bvse,  o 
mercatanti  sdocchi,^  in  which  the  author  bursts  forth  into 
invective  against  persons  distasteful  to  him,  and  the  son- 
net Figliuol  mio  sie'  leale  e  costumato,^  in  which  he  names 
the  qualities  that  a  good  son  should  possess.  Burchiello 
is  extremely  fond  of  long  enumerations,  particularly  in 
the  sonnets  against  women.  Another  instance  of  a  similar 
form  is  the  sonnet  Benedetto  sia  cinque,  quattro  e  tre  * 
by  Antonio  Alamanni.  Each  terzina  begins  with  bene- 
dctto,  which  corresponds  to  mi  piace.     Thus,  manifesta- 

« 0.  c,  p.  162. 

*  Sovctti  del  BurchiellCy  del  Bellincioni  e  d^altri  poeti  fior.,  Lon- 
don, 1757,  p.  143. 

•0.  c,  p.  194. 

*  Published  on  page  ix  of  Alamanni's  sonneta  in  the  edition  cited 
in  note  2. 
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tions  of  these  characteristics  are  fairly  common  in  Italian 
literature  of  this  period,  although  examples  which  corre- 
spond closely  to  the  noie  are  not  numerous.  We  shall  not 
trace  further  the  career  of  the  eniceg  in  Italy,  where  it 
reached  its  zenith  in  the  Capitolo  of  Pucci. 

An  examination  of  French  literature  as  distinguished 
from  Provencal  fails  to  reveal  any  perfect  specimen  of 
the  enueg.  There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  of  similar 
forms  which  will  be  cited  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
The  first  is  the  Old  French  fabliau  called  U escommeme- 
menz  au  lecheor.^  It  is  marked  by  the  frequent  iteration 
of  the  phrase  j'escommeni,  which  corresponds  in  a  certain 
way  to  m'  e  noia,  since  the  author  applies  it  to  classes  or 
individuals  who  seem  disagreeable  to  him.  The  repetition 
of  the  phrase,  together  with  the  lack  of  connection  between 
the  verses,  produces  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the  enueg. 
The  attitude  of  the  entire  poem  is  burlesque  rather  than 
satirical.  I  mention  this  case  not  because  of  any  direct 
connection  that  it  has  with  the  class  of  poetry  under  dis- 
cussion, but  merely  to  show  that  poems  possessing  certain 
traits  of  the  entieg  are  found  in  the  literature  of  Northern 
France. 

A  satire  of  somewhat  closer  resemblance  is  found  in 
Scarron's  Epitre  Chagrine/  in  which  the  poet  expresses 
his  dislike  for  various  classes  of  people  whom  he  calls 
fdcheux.  This  part  of  the  poem  where  the  word  facheux 
is  repeated  at  frequent  but  irregular  intervals  shows 
a  striking  similarity  to  the  enueg,  although  the  disjointed 
structure  is  not  so  noticeable. 

'  The  entire  text  is  printed  by  Thomas  Wright,  Anecdoia  Literaria, 
London,  1844.  A  fragment  of  it  is  found  in  Hist,  lAtt.,  Vol.  xxm,  p. 
98.  A  much  modified  analysis  is  given  by  Le  Grand  d'Aussy, 
FahUaux,  Paris,  1829,  in,  p.  374. 

*  (Euvres,  Paris,  1786,  Vol.  vn,  pp.  165  ff. 
12 
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Tel  est  fftcheux,  et  facheux  diablement, 
Qui  de  fftcbeux  se  plaint  incessamment. 

Qu'il  est  f&cheux  le  fat,  quand  11  conseille! 
Qu'ils  sont  fftcheux  les  parleurs  ft  Toreille, 
Et  qui  pourraient  sans  p^ril  dire  ft  tous 
Ce  grand  secret  qu'ils  ne  disent  qu'ft  vousi 
Qu'on  est  fftcheux  aux  bonnes  compagnies, 
De  ne  parler  que  de  ses  maladies! 
Qu'il  est  fftcheux  aux  malades  d'ouir!  ^ 

About  200  of  the  360  verses  of  the  entire  poem  are  devoted 
to  the  facheux;  therefore  on  account  of  the  length  and 
distinct  characteristics  of  this  part,  the  composition  de- 
served to  be  mentioned  in  any  study  of  the  enueg,  although 
when  considered  as  a  whole  the  piece  is  really  a  satire.^ 
From  the  poems  of  the  Monk  of  Montaudon  in  the 
twelfth  century  to  this  hybrid  form  by  Scarron,  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  entieg  has  always  consisted  in  its  dis- 
connected structure,  which  distinguishes  it  from  a  satire, 
to  which  in  other  respects  it  often  bears  a  resemblance. 
In  form  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  repeating  a  word  or 
phrase  which  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  poet     Beyond 

'O.  c,  pp.  168  and  172. 

'  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  survival  of  the  same  general 
type  of  poem  in  a  single  strophe  of  the  early  17th  century.  It  is 
found  in  La  Com6die  de3  Proverbea  {Anoien  ThSdire  Fr,,  tome  DC, 
pp.  50  f.)  where  it  is  pronounced  before  a  meal  somewhat  like  a 
blessing. 

De  quatre  choses  Dieu  nous  garde: 

D'une  femme  qui  se  farde, 

D'un  valet  qui  se  regarde, 

De  boeuf  sal^  sans  moustarde, 

Et  de  petit  disner  qui  trop  tarde. 

Although  no  word  like  fAoheuw  is  repeated,  yet  a  marked  simUarity 
in  general  style  can  not  fail  to  be  apparent.  This  has  already  been 
noticed  by  E.  Lommatzsch  in  his  recently  published  dissertation. 
System  der  Oehdrden  dargeaiellt  auf  Orund  der  miitelalt.  Lit,, 
Berlin,  1911,  p.  76. 
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this,  it  possesses  nothing  distinctive.  It  may  be  octo- 
syllabic, as  in  the  early  examples  in  Provengal,  or  terza 
rima,  as  in  Pucci's  Capitolo^  a  sonnet,  as  in  Cino  da 
Pistoia  and  Guittone  d'Arezzo,  or  a  canzone,  as  in  Bonichi. 
An  important  characteristic  is  the  insight  afforded  into  the 
life  of  the  people,  their  customs  and  their  manners.  This 
is  effected  by  a  series  of  well  chosen  traits,  which  give 
vivid  glimpses  of  the  habits  of  the  various  classes,  as  they 
are  held  up  for  praise  or  censure.  It  is  this  feature  which 
separates  these  compositions  from  the  political  sirventes, 
and  renders  them  interesting  and  profitable  in  a  study  of 
society,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  poetry. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  considerable  influence  of 
these  poems  upon  one  another,  although  it  is  probable  that 
the  Monk  of  Montaudon  knew  the  poetry  of  Bertran  de 
Born,^  and  that  Pateg  in  turn  was  acquainted  with  the 
poems  of  the  Monk.^  We  know  also  that  Salimbene  ^  was 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Pateg,  which  probably  did  not 
pass  into  their  temporary  oblivion  for  many  yearsj  since 
the  name  of  Patecchio  appears  in  the  title  of  Pucci's 
Capitolo.  However,  there  is  little  evidence  of  direct  bor- 
rowing except  in  the  general  style  of  the  composition. 
Each  author  contributed  from  his  own  experiences  the 
incidents  which  appealed  to  him,  so  that  in  each  case  there 
is  an  individuality  which  places  nearly  every  poem  in  a 
class  by  itself;  yet  they  all  have  in  common  the  features 
of  that  genre  to  which  the  title  eniteg  has  been  given. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  define  and  analyze 
this  form  of  poetry,  and  to  trace  its  development  in  the 

*  Jean  Beck,  La  Musique  dee  Trouhadours,  p.  00. 

*Cf.  Novati  in  Rendiconti  del  reaZ,  Isi,  Lomhardo,  Ser.  n,  Vol. 
29,  p.  284. 

*  Monumenta  Germanicte  Hist;  Scriptorea,  Vol.  32,  i,  p.  64,  30  ff. 
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several  Romance  literatures.  Beyond  a  few  references 
in  the  editions  of  the  Monk  of  Montaudon  by  Philippson 
and  Klein  and  the  article  by  Karl  Bartsch  ^  no  attempt 
has  been  made,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  collect  or  study  this 
genre  of  poetry.  No  claim  is  here  made  that  all  the 
instances  of  this  and  similar  forms  have  been  collected. 
It  has,  however,  been  the  aim  to  describe  and  illustrate 
a  variety  of  poem  which  is  so  peculiarly  mediseval,  and 
to  show  that  it  is  a  definite  expression  of  an  attitude 
toward  life,  which  is  commonly  manifested  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Raymond  Thompson  Hill. 


*  Jahrb,  f,  row.  u,  eng,  Litt.,  n,  p.  28S. 
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1.  Members  wiBhing  to  present  papero  at  the  meeting  ax  expected  to  prepare 
them  for  that  particular  purpoee.  Extremely  technical  treatises  may  be  red 
by  title.  Subjects  too  large  to  be  treated  in  an  ordinary  paper,  and  topics  too 
special  to  be  of  general  interest,  may  be  brought  before  the  meeting  in  the  form 
of  abstracts  lasting  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  papers  red  in  full  should  be 
so  constructed  as  not  to  occupy  more  than  twenty  (or,  at  most,  thirty)  minutes. 

2.  Every  m^nber  offering  a  paper,  whether  it  is  to  be  red  in  full  or  not,  shal 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  by  November  15,  with  its  title,  a  synopsis  of  its  contents, 
consisting  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  words.  He  shal  state,  at  the  same  time,  whether 
he  thinks  his  paper  should  be  presented  by  title  only,  summarized  in  an  abstract, 
or  red  in  full.  The  synopses  of  accepted  papers  ar  to  be  printed  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

3.  The  Secretary  shal  select  the  program  from  the  papers  thus  ofiferd, 
trying  to  distribute  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  all  the  sessions  attractiy. 
In  general  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  shal  be  devoted  to  the  ^re^atitiBCiZ^ 
of  pai)ers  at  any  one  session.  There  shal  be  suffident  opportunity  for  discussion 
and  for  social  intercourse. 

4.  The  question  of  publication  is  to  be  decided  for  each  paper  on  its  merits  as 
a  contribution  to  science,  without  regard  to  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting. 

6.  Charges  exceding  an  average  of  forty-five  cents  per  galley  of  the  first 
proof  for  authors'  additions  and  corrections  in  the  proof  of  articles  printed  in  the 
PublicaHong  shal  be  paid  by  the  authors  incurring  them. 
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XIV.— ROMANTIC  ASPECTS  OP  THE  AGE  OP  POPE ' 

To  our  ideas  of  classicism  we  have,  as  a  rule,  given 
point  and  definiteness  by  contrasting  it  with  its  opposite, 
romanticism ;  and  to  make  the  contrast  stronger  we  usually 
take  extreme  cases.  This  is  a  perfectly  proper,  perhaps 
necessary,  proceeding.     It  is  also  proper  afid  convenient 

*  Since  the  treading  of  this  paper  before  the  AsBociation  last 
Christmas,  Professor  W.  A.  Neilson  has  publisht  his  stimulating 
Eaaentiala  of  Poetry  (Boston,  1012),  which  treats  of  many  of  the 
matters  herein  considered.  Professor  Neilson  has  phrased  admi- 
rably a  number  of  the  ideas  that  I  have  tried  to  present,  as  well  as 
a  great  many  that  I  have  not  toucht  on.  Tet,  as  both  his  purpose 
and  method  are  different  from  mine,  it  has  seemed  best  not  to 
change  what  I  had  written.  My  concern  is  not  to  define  romanti- 
cism or  classicism  but  to  study  the  tastes  and  interests  of  the 
average  man  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  and  to  show  that  many 
of  the  things  that  have  been  thought  to  indicate  "the  beginninga 
of  romanticism"  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  classical  writers. 
Professor  Neilson's  illuminating  definitions,  e,  g,,  "Classicism  is 
the  tendency  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  reason  over  < 
imagination  and  the  sense  of  fact,"  should  help  in  the  formation  of 
correct  ideas  of  the  period.  The  word  **  predominance "  is  particu- 
larly helpful.  .   • 
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to  speak  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries  as  a  classical  age.  The  difficulty  comes  with 
the  next  step  which  our  minds  and  those  of  our  hearers 
unconsciously,  but  almost  inevitably  take,  that  of  assuming 
that  this  abstract  and  extreme  classicism  was  generally 
held  in  this  classical  age.  We  forget  that  classicism  is 
one  thing  and  the  classicism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
quite  a  different  thing. 

It  is  obvious,  as  soon  as  one  considers  the  matter,  that 

there  must  have  been  many  persons  at  this  time  who  were 

not   malignantly   classical.      The   English    people    have 

always  been,  if  not  romantic,  at  least  romantically  inclined. 

They  have  always  been  sentimental.     The  terms  "  the 

.  beginnings''  or  "the  renaissance  of  English  romanticism" 

i  are  unfortunate  misnomers;  English  romanticism  never 

,  began  because  it  always  was,  it  never  liad  a  new  birth  be- 

i  cause  it  was  never  dead.     It  is  true  that  to  a  great  extent 

1   it  disappeared  from  our  literature,  particularly  from  our 

poetry,  but  this  by  no  means  warrants  our  assuming  that 

it  ceast  to  exist.     Such  an  assumption  implies  that  the 

life  and  thought  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  found 

adequate  expression  in  its  poetry,  and  this  it  emphatically 

did  not.     The  more  one  penetrates  beneath  the  surface 

and   tries   to  find  out  what   the  English  people   really 

thought  and  felt,  the  deeper  must  be  the  conviction  that 

the  classicism  of  the  time  was  a  cult,  a  fad,  an  artificial 

taste  which  grew  up  under  French  influence  among  the 

more  critical.     The  great  body  of  readers  has  never  been 

critical,  tho  it  will  go  a  considerable  distance  in  following 

a  fashion.     It  is  probably  true  that  the  public  taste  has 

never  been  as  classical  as  it  was  at  this  time.     People 

always  like  a  change.     Furthermore,  readers  of  the  day 

thoroly  enjoyed  the  smoother,  more  finisht  verses  and  the 
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cleverness  of  the  terse,  stinging  couplets.  Of  course  they 
admired  Pope's  genius.  Yet  they  must,  at  times,  have 
been  bored  by  the  most  monotonous  of  English  verse 
forms,  have  tired  of  the  cleverness  of  it  all,  and  have 
longed  for  the  more  natural,  the  more  emotional  poetry 
of  their  fathers.^     They  admired  the  new  poetry  much 

^  There   is   evidence   that  they   did   so.    Sir   Richard   Blackmore 
writes    {Es§ays  upon  Several  Subjects,  1716,  p.   112),  "To  avoid 
the  Monotony  and  Uniformity  in  finishing  the  Sense,  and  giving  a 
Rest  at  the  End  of  every  Couplet,  which  is  tedious  and  ungrateful 
to  the  Reader,  the  Poet  should"  use  run-over  lines  and  vary  his 
pauses.     Samuel  Say    {Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  written  1738, 
pp.  140-1,  cf.  p.  130)  finds  even  the  comparatively  free  hlank  verse 
of  Glover  too  smooth  and  regular.    Young's  severe  condemnation 
of  the  couplet  will  be  found  with  Prior's  stricture  on  pp.  321  f.;  most 
of  the  other  authors  of  the  period  who  discuss  blank  verse  have  a 
fling  at  rime.    In  his*Remarks  on  the  Beauties  of  Poetry,   1762, 
Daniel   Webb  quotes  eight  lines  from  Pope's  JBssay  on  Man  and 
observes,  "  Every  ear  must  feel  the  ill  effect  of  the  monotony  in 
these  lines"   (p.  7);  he  examines  Pope's  pauses  and  concludes   (p. 
12,  cf .  pp.  6,  8 )  "  that  the  monotony  of  the  couplet  does  not  proceed, 
as  has  been  imaj^ined,  (indicating  that  others  had  noticed  it)   from 
the  repetition  of  the  rimes,  but  from  a  sameness  in  the  movement 
of  the  verse."    Some  other  heresies  to  the  classical  faith  may  be 
noted  here.     So  distinguisht  an  authority  as  the  first  professor  of 
poetry  in  Oxford,  Joseph  Trapp,  has  not  scorn  enuf  to  pour  on  that 
pet  of  the  classicists,  the  pastoral,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  decry 
the  imitation  of  the  ancients  {Praeleotiones  Poetioae,  2  vols.,  1711-5, 
3rd  ed.,  1736,  i,  pp.  45,  317-8).    Young's  Conjectures  on  Original 
Composition  (1759)   is  largely  an  attack  upon  this  same  imitation. 
"The  less  we  copy  the  renowned  ancients,"  he  writes,  "we  shall 
resemble  them  the  more."    And  again,  "Though  Pope's  noble  muse 
may  boast  her  illustrious  descent  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace-;  yet 
is  an  original  author  more  nobly  born"   {Works,  1798,  3  vols.,  m, 
pp.  180,  197 ) .    Leonard  Welsted  attacks  another  classical  stronghold, 
treatises  on  poetry:   "The  truth  is,  they  touch  only  the  externals 
or  form  of  the  thing,  without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  it;   they 
play  about  the  surface  of  Poetry,  but  never  dive  into  its  depths; 
the  secret,  the  soul  of  good  writing,  is  not  to  be  come  at  through 
such  mechanic  Laws "    {A   Dissertation  concerning   the  Perfection 
of  the  English  Language,  1724,  Works,  1787,  p.   129).    Similarly, 
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more  than  they  liked  it, — a  fact  which  may  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  periodi- 
cal and  the  novel  at  this  time.  The  people  found  in  these 
new  forms  the  emotional  expressions  for  which  they  had 
formerly  gone  to  their  poetry  and  drama.  The  enthusiasm 
which  greeted  Thomson's  Season^,  the  delight  in  Spenser, 
the  popularity  of  Paradise  Lost,  which,  by  the  middle  of 
the  century,  was  to  reach  a  point  it  has  never  held  since, — 
these  are  but  the  more  striking  of  the  numerous  indications 
of  a  public  taste  which  was  not  satisfied  with  the  poetry  of 
the  school  of  Pope.  The  average  Englishman  of  the  time 
was  not  naturally  of  this  school;  his  family  traditions, 
his  boyish  pleasures,  his  normal  tastes  and  tendencies,  all 
lay  in  a  different  direction.  The  unsophisticated  classes, 
the  tradesmen,  the  country  gentry,  practically  everyone 
in  fact,  except  those  who  lived  in  a  few  cities,  were 
anything  but  Popean. 

An  interesting  confirmation  of  these  statements  may  be 
foimd  in  some  facts  pointed  out  by  Miss  Myra  Reynolds. 
In  her  Nature  in  English  Poetry  ^  she  notes  that  the 
significant  nature  poetry  of  the  time  was,  as  a  rule,  the 
work  of  young  men  living  in  the  country  "  and,  in  most 
cases  where  there  was  an  extended  literary  career,  the 
poetry  of  Nature  speedily  gave  way  to  work  of  a  didactic 
or  dramatic  sort,  in  which  Nature  played  but  a  small 
part."  That  is,  the  natural  Englishman  was  a  lover  of 
nature  and  it  was  only  when  he  left  the  country  for 
London  and  learned  what  was  fashionable  that  he  came 

a  writer  in  Dodsley's  Museum  (July  4,  1747,  m,  pp.  281-6)  thinks 
little  of  "Instruction  .  .  .  Alterations  and  Improvements"  in 
poetry.  "Accuracy  and  Correctness,"  he  says,  "are  without  Doubt 
Advantages  .  .  .  but  still  they  are  not  Essentials  .  .  .  Genius  .  .  . 
is  the  Essence  of  Poetry." 
»P.  329. 
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to  neglect  nature  and  seek  ^'  wit"  Englishmen  were  still 
strongly  tinged  with  romanticism;  they  might  learn  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  feelings  and  to  conceal  them,  but 
the  feelings  were  still  there  and  they  were  bound  to 
appear  at  times*  It  is  the  gleams  from  this  bankt  fire 
of  native  English  taste  that  the  historian  of  romanticism 
seizes  upon  as  the  rays  of  the  coming  dawn.  But  there 
was  no  dawn;  for  there  had  been  no  sunset,  merely  an 
eclipse  observable  in  London  and  its  vicinity. 

This  eclipse  was  most  complete  in  English  poetry.  In 
the  other  forms  of  literature,  and  in  the  thought  and  life 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  even  of  London,  there  was 
considerable  of  the  old  light  still  shining.  Yet,  as  we 
judge  the  romanticism  of  a  period  largely  from  its  poetry, 
we  see  little  of  this  light;  so  that  the  period  seems  to 
us  darker  than  it  really  was.  The  principal  reason  why 
the  temperamental  English  romanticism  is  not  markt  in 
the  poetry  of  the  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  dominance 
of  Pope.  It  was  Pope's  good  fortune  to  live  at  a  time 
when  there  were  no  other  great  poets.  As  a  result  he 
was  able  to  dominate  the  age  as  he  could  have  done  at 
few  other  periods  of  English  literature.  If,  for  example, 
he  had  been  a  romanticist  contemporary  with  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Scott,  and  Byron,  he  could  never  have  maintained 
the  supremacy  he  held  in  the  eighteenth  century.  At  this 
later  period  there  were  several  great  models  to  imitate, 
and  he  would  have  had  to  share  his  followers  with  rivals. 
I  do  not  question  that  most  of  the  early  eighteenth-century 
poets  were  predominately  classical;  but  I  think  that, 
under  the  influence  of  Pope,  many  of  them  appear 
much  more  classical  than  they  really  were.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  eighteenth-century  poetry  was  imitative 
to  a  degree  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend.     Poets  of 
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establisht  rank  imitated  frankly  and  sometimes  slavishly. 
They  imitated  everything,  not  only  Paradise  Lost, 
L' Allegro,  The  Faerie  Queene,  Latin  satires  and  georgics, 
Pope's  Dunciad  and  Epistles,  but  Gray's  Elegy,  CoUins's 
Ode  to  Evening,  Philips's  Sphndid  Shilling,  and  scores 
more.  One  of  the  greatest  poems  of  the  time,  The  Castle 
of  Indolence,  is  a  profest  imitation ;  Milton  and  Spenser 
had  hundreds  of  imitators,  yet  they  belonged  to  a  different 
age.  It  is  a  reasonable  surmise  that  if  there  had  been 
great  poets  contemporary  with  Pope,  they  would  have 
taken  many  of  his  followers;  and  as  these  poets  would 
naturally  have  differed  from  Pope  in  many  respects,  as 
their  classicism  would  not  have  been  his,  the  poetry  of 
the  time  might  have  become  in  many  respects  imlike  what 
it  is.  We  have  a  case  somewhat  like  this  supposed  one 
in  James  Thomson.  The  Seasons  was  very  popular  and 
had  a  markt  influence  on  poetic  form,  diction,  and  subject 
matter;  it  tinged  the  poems  which  followed  it  with  its 
more  flexible  classicism.  Had  Thomson  been  recognized 
as  a  serious  rival  to  Pope,  eighteenth-century  poetry  would 
probably  have  taken  a  rather  different  turn.  It  may  be 
objected  that  no  poet  sq  unlike  Pope  as  Thomson  could 
be  considered  a  serious  rival;  but  this  idea,  as  I  have 
suggested  and  shall  attempt  to  prove  later,  is  bast  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  age.  Pope  was  an  extreme 
classicist,  a  classicist  not  merely  because  of  a  theory  or 
fad  but  thru  instinct  and  native  feeling.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  him  as  anything  else.  Accordingly,  he  fixt 
extreme  classicism  as  the  fashion;  so  that  his  admirers, 
classicists  themselves  but  of  a  milder  type,  tried  to  curb 
their  freer  fancies  and  be  correct. 

Another  reason  why  the  sway  of  classicism  seems  to  us 
more  absolute  than  it  really  was  is  that  we  pay  little 
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attention  to  the  lesser  writers  of  the  time.  No  age  can 
be  known  adequately  by  those  who  seem  to  posterity  its 
greatest  authors.  What  idea  will  future  students  gain  of 
the  tastes  and  interests  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  if 
they  study  it  only  in  the  novels  of  George  Meredith, 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  Henry  James?  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal^  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Rosary  and 
the  librettos  of  The  Slim  Princess  and  The  Pink  Lady 
may  be  hard  reading  a  hundred  years  from  now,  but  they 
will  be  none  the  less  illuminating.  And  yet  the  fact  that 
most  readers  to-day  find  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century  unattractive,  is  taken  by  them  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  neglecting  all  but  the  most  important  works 
that  comprise  it,  for  hurrying  along  over  the  main 
highways,  and  paying  slight  attention  te  by-paths  and 
abandoned  roads.  Dryden  and  Pope  we  know,  some  Gay, 
and  Swift,  the  selections  in  Ward's  English  Poets,  and  of 
course  what  others  have  written  about  these  men  and  the 
period.  We  have  generalized  freely  about  this  literature, 
yet  how  many  of  us  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
popular  John  Philips,  the  author  of  Cyder,  The  Splendid 
Shilling,  etc.  ?  of  Blackmore's  rfnterminable  epics  ?  of 
Garth  ?  of  the  numerous  miscellanies  of  the  time  ?  How 
many  of  us  have  read  the  poetry  and  criticism  in  the 
early  numbers  of  The  Oentlemans  Magazine?  The  vol- 
umes of  verse  presented  to  their  majesties  on  various 
occasions  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have,  to  me  at  least,  been  surprising  and  illuminating. 
To  be  sure,  life  is  short  and  literature  is  very  long;  but 
have  we  any  right  to  our  confident  dogmatizing  about  this 
age  until  we  know  what  the  average  author  wrote  and 
what  the  average  reader  liked  and  read  ? 

Outcroppings  of  the  bed-rock  of  English-  romanticism 
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j  are  also  concealed  from  our  eyes  by  the  general  feebleness 
*  of  poetic  expression.  Most  of  the  versifiers  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  had  no  particular  facility  of  expression 
except  in  copying  the  Popean  couplet.  This  is  obviously 
not  adapted  to  romantic  outbursts.  Hence  many  ideas, 
feelings,  descriptions,  which  in  the  hands  of  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  or  even  Thomson  would  impress  us  with  their 
romanticism,  seem,  in  those  of  poets  unskilled  in  the 
expression  of  such  things,  merely  tame  and  imitative. 
This  awkward  dumbness  in  the  presence  of  beauty  and 
emotion  is  particularly  markt  in  the  nature  poetry  of 
the  time.  James  Haywood,  for  example,  whose  love  for 
the  country  appears  thruout  his  letters,  who  says, 
"  The  beautiful  Wildness  of  Nature  opens  to  me  a  more 
*  agreeable  Scene,  than  the  most  study'd  Elegancies  of 
Art,"  ^  expresses  himself  thus  when  he  drops  into  verse : 

"  Here  fragrant  Blossoms,  Palm,  and  shady  Bowers, 
There  spreading  Laurel,  and  full  blooming  Flow'rs  .  .  . 
There  shady  Trees  are  rang'd  in  beauteous  Rows: 
^        Scene  after  Scene  does  charm  my  wond'ring  Eyes, 
Where-e'er  I  look  I  see  new  Prospects  rise  .  .  . 
And  Nature's  pencil'd  Works  my  soul  amaze."' 

Again,  in  The  Vision  by  Sanluel  Croxall  (1715)  we  find 
what  seems  to  be  a  real  love  for  the  out-of-doors : 


^Letters  and  Poems  on  Several  SuhjeoU,  2d  ed.,  1726,  p.  71; 
letter  dated  June  19,  1712.  Cf.  p.  80  (August  30,  1712),  "In  the 
cool  of  the  Evening,  I  took  a  Walk  .  .  .  and  came  to  a  small  Cottage 
delightfully  shaded  with  Trees,  which  had  the  Prospect  of  a  mur- 
muring Stream,  that  gently  glided  along;  being  wonderfully  de- 
lighted with  the  gay  Prospects  of  flower'y  Meadows,  and  being 
captivated  with  the  Beauty  and  Retirement  of  the  Place,  I  sat  down 
under  a  shady  Covert." 

•76.,  pp.  11-12. 
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"Pensive  beneath  a  spreading  Oak  I  stood 
That  veiled  the  hollow  Channel  of  the  Flood: 
Along  whose  shelving  Bank  the  Violet  Blue 
And  Primrose  Pale  in  lovely  mixture  grew. 
High  over-arch*d  the  bloomy  Woodbine  hung, 
The  gaudy  Gk>ldfinch  from  the  Maple  sung; 
The  little  warbling  Minstrel  of  the  Shade 
To  the  gay  Mom  her  due  Devotion  paid: 
Next  the  soft  Linnet  echoing  to  the  Thrush 
With  Carols  filPd  the  smelling  Briar-bush."* 


Of  course  this  is  not  Wordsworth ;  yet  the  passage  reveals 
a  genuine  love  for  nature  and  a  power  for  expressing  this 
love.  But  Oroxall  could  not  maintain  such  a  style  for 
long;  immediately  after  these  lines  we  have  the  following: 

"While  Philomel  attun'd  her  artless  Throat  .  .  . 
Attent  I  listened  while  the  Feather'd  Throng 
Alternate  finished  and  renewed  their  Song;  ...     , 
I  gained  the  Margin  of  a  verdant  Mead;  ... 
Here  every  Flower  that  Nature's  PencU  draws 
In  various  Kinds  a  bright  Enamel  rose." 

Conventional  and  perfunctory,  are  they  not  ?  Should  we 
not  say,  if  we  had  not  seen  the  preceding  passage,  that 
the  author  cared  nothing  for  nature  and  was  only  tamely 
repeating  phrases  that  he  had  read?  This,  I  imagine, 
is  what  is  generally  thought  of  Gay;  yet  let  us  read 
carefully  a  passage  in  his  Rural  Sports: 

"No  warbling  cheers  the  woods;   the  feather'd  choir 
To  court  kind  slumbers  to  their  sprays  retire; 
When  no  rude  gale  disturbs  the  sleeping  trees, 
Nor  aspen  leaves  confess  the  gentlest  breeze; 
Engag'd  in  thought,  to  Neptune's  bounds  I  stray, 
To  take  my  farewell  of  the  parting  day; 
Far  in  the  deep  the  sun  his  glory  hides, 
A  streak  of  gold  the  sea  and  sky  divides; 

*/6.,  pp.  3-4. 
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The  purple  clouds  their  amber  linings  show, 
And  edg'd  with  flame  rolls  every  wave  below; 
Here  pensive  I  behold  the  fading  light, 
And  o'er  the  distant  billows  lose  my  sight."  ^ 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  here,  hampered  by 
the  Popean  couplet,  disfigured  by  stiff,  conventional 
phraseology,  but  still  recognizable,  a  genuine  if  not  intense 
love  of  nature,  and  a  hint  of  the  feelings  aroused  in  her 
presence  ? 

With  this  passage  we  may  compare  two  from  Thomson 
which  have  probably  imprest  most  readers  as  romantic. 
The  first,  except  that  it  deals  with  autumn  instead  of 
twilight,  is  in  subject-matter  not  unlike  the  extract  from 
Gay: 

"  Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise, 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead. 
And  through  the  saddened  grove,  where  scarce  is  heard 
One  dying  strain  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toil. 
Haply  some  widowed  songster  pours  his  plaint. 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  through  the  tawny  copse."* 

"  A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half -shut  eye; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
Forever  flushing  round  a  sunmier-sky."  • 

The  great  difference  between  these  passages,  which  impress 
us  as  romantic,  and  the  one  from  Rural  Sports,  which 
seems  classic,  lies,  as  appears  to  me,  in  Thomson's  greater 
power  of  expression.  And  it  is  here  that  Thomson's  sig- 
nificance in  the  romantic  movement  is  to  be  found.  He 
was  a  classicist  and,  like  the  average  classicist,  had  certain 
romantic  leanings;  but  he  was  no  more  romantic  than 

^i,  U.  96-106.  •  Autumn,  II.  970-6. 

'Castle  of  Indolence,  i,  vi. 
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hundreds  of  Englishmen  of  his  day.*  He  had,  however, 
what  they  did  not  have,  independence  and  a  power  of 
expression.  He  was  not  afraid  to  say  what  he  felt  and 
he  was  able  to  say  it  memorably.  There  were  plenty  of 
his  contemporaries  who  had  feelings  and  ideas,  such  as  i 

are  exprest  in  the  passages  above,  but  to  whom,  in  their  . 

slavish  following  of  the  fashion,  it  may  not  have  occurred 
to  express  them,  or  who,  if  the  suggestion  came,  may  have 
lackt  the  poetic  power  to  carry  it  out  effectively.  In 
many  cases  they  were  dumb  poets  who  never  thought  of 
versifying.  Thomson,  then,  was  not  a  man  with  a  new 
message,  so  much  as  one  gifted  with  the  power  of 
expressing  feelings  and  thoughts  not  unusual  but  un- 
fashionable. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  fashion 
dominated  what  was  to  be  exprest  in  verse  is  found  in 
the  case  of  Gray.  Every  one  knows  of  Gray's  love  for  < 
nature;  he  is  the  stock  example  for  the  beginnings  of 
romanticism.  "  To  spend  a  week  at  Keswick  is  for  him 
to  be  ^  in  Elysium/     He  kept  notes,  too,  about  natural 

*He  was  probably  more  of  a  romanticist  than  any  other  poet  of 
the  day,  but  not  more  than  others  who  did  not  write.  It  should 
be  remembered  that,  tho  strongly  romantic  along  some  lines,  Thom- 
son was  decidedly  classic  along  others.  He  was,  in  the  main,  a  quiet 
conventional  man,  an  intimate  friend  of  many  of  the  leading  classi- 
cists, including  Pope,  whom  he  admired,  and  like  them  was  a  deist. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  Byronic  revolt  or  morbid  individualism 
about  him,  no  airing  of  private  griefs  in  his  poetry.  The  element 
of  reason  is  prominent  and,  as  Professor  Neilson  has  pointed  out 
{Esaentiala  of  Poetry,  pp.  138-42),  The  Seasons  departs  from 
classicism  not  by  being  romantic  but  by  being  realistic.  We  may 
regard  The  Castle  of  Indolence  as  romantic,  while  holding  that  its 
author  is  classic;  for  ''rather  than  purely  an  expression  of  indi- 
vidual temperament"  {loc,  cit,,  p.  139)  it  is  a  tour  de  force  of  the 
kind  that  even  Pope  might  have  written.  A  study  of  all  of  Thom- 
son's works  will  make  clear  that  he  was  fundamentally  classic. 


V  / 
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history,  which  seem  to  show  as  keen  an  interest  in  the 
behavior  of  birds  or  insects  as  that  of  White  of  Selbome 

^  himself.     And  yet  his  sensibility  to  such  impressions  has 

scarcely  left  a  trace  in  his  poetry,  except  in  the  moping  owl 
and  the  droning  flight  of  the  beetle  in  the  Elegy.  The 
Spring  has  to  appear  in  company  with  the  ^  rosy-bosom'd 

\  ,  hours,'  and  the  Muse  and  the  insects  have  to  preach  a 

pathetic  little  sermon  to  justify  the  notice  which  is  taken 
of  them."  ^  If  it  were  not  for  Gray's  prose,  someone 
would  be  writing  of  him,  "  The  shy  recluse  had  no  interest 
in  nature  except  in  her  broad,  general  aspects;  when  he 
speaks  of  her  it  is  in  the  stereotyped,  conventional  phrase- 
ology of  the  day;  he  evidently  knew  her  only  thru  his 
books  and  felt  little  of  the  joy  of  wandering  in  the  fields." 
We  happen  to  know  how  absurd  such  a  statement  as  this 
would  be,  but  is  it  any  more  absurd  than  what  is  actually 
said  about  men  whose  letters  and  journals,  if  they  wrote 
any,  have  not  been  preserved  ?  Should  we  not,  then,  drop 
our  assimiption  that  eighteenth-century  poetry,  particu- 
larly the  best  poetry,  represents  adequately  eighteenth- 
century  life  and  thought?  Should  we  not  be  more  cau- 
tious in  basing  conclusions  on  that  poetry  alone? 

It  may  have  been  inferred  from  what  has  already  been 
said  that  I  myself  do  not  accept  the  current  ideas  as  to 
the  lack  of  feeling  for  nature  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  oah  be  no  question  that  be- 
tween Pope's  and  Wordsworth's  attitude  towards  nature 
there  is  a  deep  gulf.  But  here  again  we  are  by  no 
means  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  attitude  of  a  sickly, 
crippled  satirist  is  that  of  the  entire  country.     There  are 

^From  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  Hours  in  a  Library,  article  on  Chray 
and  Hia  Friends  (New  York,  1884,  m,  p.  137)  which  contains  a 
number  of  sound  observations  on  eighteenth-century  romanticism. 
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many  men  to-day  who  would  agree  with  Boewell,  tho  they 
might  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  that  a  twilight  walk 
in  a  park  is  "  not  equal  to  Fleet-street."  On  the  other 
hand,  there  have  always  been  men  and  women  who  loved 
nature ;  English  poetry  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  Milton 
shows  a  keen  feeling  for  it.^  Are  we  to  believe  that  all 
Englishmen  suddenly  ceast  to  care  for  their  daisied 
fields,  the  great  elms  and  birches  that  shaded  their  homes, 
the  glory  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  dewy  morning,  the 
mysterious  twilight,  the  song  of  the  lark  and  the  cuckoo  ? 
Did  no  one  feel  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Seafarer  the  spell  of 
the  ocean  ?  No  reasonable  person  thinks  these  things ;  and 
yet  any  indication  of  a  real  love  for  nature  or  of  a  dose 
observation  of  it  is  eagerly  pointed  to  as  another  streak 
of  the  romantic  dawn.  It  should  be  frankly  acknowl- 
edged, however,  that  most  of  the  poetry  of  the  period 
shows  little  genuine  love  for  the  out-of-doors.  But  this, 
as  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
saying  that  the  Englishmen  of  the  time  had  little  of  this 
love.  One  might  as  well  assert  that,  because  a  person 
can  neither  sing  nor  play  an  instrument,  he  is  no  lover  of 
music!  We  are  repeatedly  making  the  mistake  of  con- 
fusing emotion  with  its  expression.  Miss  Eeynolds,  for 
example,  in  her  standard  work  on  the  subject  writes: 
"  Eeal  affection  for  Nature  even  in  her  idyllic  forms,  an 

^Milton's  poems,  though  showing  little  close  observation,  reveal 
a  delicate  sensitiveness  to  the  broad  aspects  of  nature.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  the  marvellous  passage  in  which  he  laments 
his  lost  sight  he  speaks  first  of 

"Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  sunmier's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine." 

Marvell,  who  died  in  1678,  certainly  had  a  deep  feeling  for  nature. 
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affection  the  evident  outgrowth  of  personal  experience,  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  When  such  regard  for 
Nature  is  apparent,  however  narrow  in  scope,  it  is  rightly 
to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  new  feeling  toward 
the  external  world."  ^  I  fail  to  see  anything  new  in  a 
"  real  affection  for  Nature." 

Xor  are  expressions  of  such  affection  rare  in  the  classi- 
cal period.  Professor  Phelps,  Miss  Reynolds,  and  others 
have  given  instances  of  them,  and  many  more  could  easily 
be  found.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  for  me  to  add 
a  few  of  the  passages  that  have  come  under  my  notice. 
A  poem,  A  Winters'  Thought  by  "  Mr.  E ,"  interest- 
ing and  pretty  enuf  in  itself,  gains  significance  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  publisht  in  The  Oentlemans  Maga- 
zine ^  and  accordingly  represents  what  the  editor  thought 
the  people  would  like.  Omitting  the  first  four  and  two 
other  stanzas,  we  read  as  follows : 

"  Not  only  in  the  waving  ear, 

And  branches  bending  with  their  load, 
Or  while  the  produce  of  the  year 
Is  gather'd  in,  and  safely  stow'd. 

Pleas'd  in  the  year's  decline,  he  sees 

The  fading  leaf  diversify*d 
With  various  colours,  and  the  trees 

Strip  and  stand  forth  in  naked  pride. 

Each   hollow   blast,   and   hasty   shower, 

The   rattling   hail,   and   fleecy   snow. 
The  candy *d  rhime,  and  scattered  hoar, 

And  isicles  which   downward  grow.  .  .  . 

The   sun,  which   from   the   northern   signs 

Scorch'd  with  unsufferable  heat. 
Now  in  a  milder  glory  shines. 

And  every  glancing  ray  is  sweet. 

^Loe.  oit.,  p.  24.  'February,   1731. 
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The  silver  moon,  and  every  star, 

Now  forth  to  full  advanti^  shine. 
And,  by  the  richest  scene,  prepare 

For  noblest  thoughts  th'  enlarged  mind.  ... 

And  when  the  winter  tedious  grows. 
And  lengthening  days  cold  stronger  bring. 

An  unexhausted  pleasure  flows 
From  expectation  of   the  spring." 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montage,  the  close  friend  of  Pope, 
who,  Professor  Phelps  says,  "  represents  even  better  than 
Pope  and  Addison  the  limitations  of  the  Augustan  days,"  * 
writes  in  1716:  "Within  a  few  hours'  space  of  time  one 
has  the  different  diversion  of  seeing  a  populous  city 
adorned  with  magnificent  palaces,  and  the  most  romantic 
solitudes,  which  appear  distant  from  the  commerce  of 
mankind,  the  banks  of  the  Danube  being  charmingly  diver- 
sified with  woods,  rocks,  mountains  covered  with  vines, 
fields  of  corn,  large  cities,  and  ruins  of  ancient  castles."  ^ 
And  again, two  years  later:  "  Alasl  art  is  extinct  here,  the 
wonders  of  nature  alone  remain;  and  it  was  with  vast 
pleasure  I  observed  those  of  Mount  Etna,  whose  flame 
appears  very  bright  in  the  night  many  leagues  off  at  sea, 
and  fills  the  head  with  a  thousand  conjectures."  ^     In 

*  Tfie  Beginnings  of  the  English  Romantic  Movement,  pp.  14,  15. 

*  Letters  and  Works,  Bohn  ed.,  1898,  i,  p.  112. 

*  Ib.y  I,  pp.  256-7.  Cf.  n,  pp.  77,  128,  173,  and  464,  opening  lines 
of  Verses,  Written  at  the  Chiosk.  The  following  passage  seems 
particularly  worthy  of  note  (n,  p.  160) :  "I  am  now  in  a  place  the 
most  beautifully  romantic  I  ever  saw  in  my  life:.  .  .  vast  rocks  of 
different  figures,  covered  with  green  moss,  or  short  grass,  diversified 
by  tufts  of  trees,  little  woods,  and  here  and  there  vineyards,  but 
no  other  cultivation,  except  gardens  like  those  on  Richmond-hill. 
The  whole  lake,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  is 
all  surrounded  with  these  impassible  mountains,  the  sides  of  which, 
towards  the  bottom,  are  so  thick  set  with  villages  .  .  .  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  anywhere  above  a  mile  distance  one  from 
another,  which  adds  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect." 
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A  Journey  through  England,  which  was  publisht  in 
1714,  we  read:  "But  whether  you  gently  step  over  my 
Favorite  Meadows,  planted  on  all  sides  quite  to  the  Wood- 
cot  Seat,  in  whose  long  Grove  I  oftenest  converse  with 
myself;  Or  that  you  Walk  further  on  to  Ashted  House 
and  Park,  the  sweetest  Spot  of  Ground  in  our  British 
World ;  or  Ride  still  further  to  the  Enchanting  Prospect 
of  Box  hill,  that  Temple  of  Nature,  no  where  else  to  be 
equaled  for  affording  so  Surprising  and  Magnificent  an 
Idea  both  of  Heaven  and  Earth:  Whether  you  lose  your 
self  in  the  Aged  Yew-Groves  of  Mickleham  ...  I  that 
love  the  country  entirely.  .  ."  ^  Another  English  traveller 
to  whom  the  natural  beauties  of  his  native  island  gave 
genuine  pleasure  was  William  Stukeley.  Stukeley  fre- 
quently mentions  the  noble  "  prospects  "  to  be  seen  from 
the  hills,  as  well  as  the  quieter  beauties.  He  writes,  for 
instance,  of  "  vast  woods  covering  all  the  sloping  side  of 
the  hill,  whose  wavy  tops  when  agitated  by  the  wind 
entertain  the  eye  with  a  most  agreeabl  spectacl."  ^  And 
two  pages  later,  "  Bewdly  is  a  pleasant  town  by  sweet 
meadows  upon  the  Severn,  which  is  the  most  delightful 
river  I  have  seen  ,  .  .  near  it  is  a  pretty  rock  upon  the 
edg  of  the  water,  cover'd  with  Nature's  beautiful  canopy 
of  oaks  and  many  curious  plants."  One  passage,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  riding  along  the  seashore,  is  especially 
interesting.  "  Nothing,"  he  writes,  "  could  be  more  enter- 
taining in  this  autumnal  season,  when  the  weather  is 
generally  clear,  serene  and  calm,    much  sea  tithymal  grows 

^Pp.  S5-6.  The  complete  title  of  the  work,  which  is  anonymous, 
is  A  Journey  Through  EngUmd,  In  FcmUUar  Letters  from  a  Gentle- 
man Here,  to  his  Friend  Abroad, 

*Itinerarium  Curiosum,  Or,  An  account  of  the  Antiquities  and 
Remarkable  Curiosities  in  Nature  or  Art,  Observed  in  Travels  thro' 
Great  Britain,  1724,  p.  69. 
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here,  and  a  very  pretty  plant  .  .  .  the  murmur  of  the 
ocean  has  a  noble  solemnity  in  it.'^  ^  This  appreciation 
of  the  sea  is  particularly  significant  because  it  is  rare 
at  this  time.  Wild  scenery,  mountains,  the  ocean,  and 
the  other  grand  and  terrible  aspects  of  nature  seem  not  to 
be  often  mentioned  with  appreciation.  Any  general  love 
of  wildness  is  apparently  not  found  until  later.  Yet  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  Gray's  well-known  enthusiasm 
was  unique  or  that  he  was  the  first  to  feel  such  enthu- 
siasm.^ It  has,  I  think,  been  generally  forgotten  that  it 
was  as  early  as  1739  that  the  Alps  made  their  profound 
impression  upon  Oray.  Addison,  whose  lack  of  feeling 
for  nature  has  been  greatly  over-emphasized,  was  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  mountain  scenery.  In  his  Remarks 
on  Several  Parts  of  Italy,  written  in  1705,  he  says,  "  The 
fatigue  of  our  crossing  the  Appenines  ....  was  very 
agreeably  relieved  by  the  variety  of  scenes  we .  passed 
through.  For  not  to  mention  the  rude  prospect  of  rocks 
rising  one  above  another,  of  gutters  deep  worn  in  the 
sides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain  and  snow  water,  or  the 
long  channels  of  sand  winding  about  their  bottoms  .  .  . 
we  saw,  in  six  days'  travelling,  the  several  seasons  of  the 
year  in  their  beauty  and  perfection."  ^  "  Mount  Pau- 
silypo,"  he  notes,  "  makes  a  beautiful  prospect  to  those 
who  pass  by  it " ;  ^  and  again,  "  In  sailing  round  Caprea 

»/6.,  p.  110. 

*  In  his  Journal  in  the  Lakes  he  records  (October  13,  1769)  that 
a  landscape  painter  and  two  engravers  had  spent  some  time  at 
Gordale-scar  before  he  arrived  there. 

*  Works,  New  York,  1864,  n,  p.  217.  The  passage  continues  as 
follows:  ''We  were  sometimes  shivering  on  the  top  of  a  bleak  moun- 
tain,  and  a  little  while  after  basking  in  a  warm  valley,  covered 
with  violets  and  almond-trees  in  blossom,  the  bees  already  swarming 
over  them,  though  but  in  the  month  of  February." 

*/6.,  n,  p.  263. 
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we  were  entertained  with  many  rude  prospects  of  rock 
and  precipices,  that  rise  in  several  places  half  a  mile 
high  in  perpendicular."  ^  Instances  of  the  kind  could 
easily  be  multiplied.^  As  to  the  Alps,  a  reading  of  Mrs. 
Montague's  letters  will  make  clear  that  passing  through 
these  or  other  mountains  was  in  those  days  a  thing  to 
be  dreaded;  Lady  Mary  was  appreciative  of  mountain 
scenery  when  it  could  be  enjoyed  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Of  course,  there  is  little  evidence  of  the 
spiritual  conununion  with  nature  that  markt  Words- 
worth's poetry.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  love  for 
"  God's  out-of-doors  "  was  not  as  fashionable,  not  as  much 
talkt  about,  hence  not  as  general  as  it  has  been  at  other 
times.  But,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  one  should 
be  careful  of  concluding  that  because  a  poet  speaks  of 
nature  in  the  conventional  phraseology  of  the  day,  he  has 
no  real  feeling  for  it.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  thousands  of  persons  for  whose  communion 
with  nature  no  poet  has  acted  is  priest. 

We  have  seen,  I  hope,  that  the  possession  of  a  genuine 
love  for  nature  is  not  enuf  to  prove  that  an  author  is 
romantic.  We  may  find  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
another  not  unusual  quality  that  has  come  to  be  regarded 

^  lb,,  n,  p.  259.  Three  pages  earlier  he  describes  '*  one  of  the 
pleasantest  spots  I  have  seen.  It  is  hid  with  vines,  figs,  oranges, 
almonds,  olives,  n^yrtles,  and  fields  of  corn,  which  look  extremely 
fresh  and  beautiful,  and  make  up  the  most  delightful  little  landscape 
imaginable."    Passages  like  those  quoted  abound  in  the  Remarks. 

*  For  example,  in  the  Letters  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  to  Mrs, 
Montague,  1817,  i,  pp.  2,  3,  written  August  14,  1756:  "This  charm- 
ing country  ....  a  country  wildly  and  pleasingly  romantic." 
And  I,  p.  27,  written  March  13,  1759 :  "  I  longed  for  you  extremely 
the  other  night  at  Reading,  to  ramble  by  moonlight  amongst  the 
ruins  of  an  old  Abbey."  A  letter  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Chapone,  written 
in  1770,  shows  markt  enthusiasm  over  the  wildness  of  Scotland 
{Works,  Boston,  1804,  I,  p.  121). 
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as  a  touchstone  of  romanticism, — interest  in  animals  and 
sympathy  for  their  sufferings.  When  we  read  Thomson's 
attacks  on  caging  birds,  and  hunting,  and  such  moving 
descriptions  as  that  of  the  bird  returning  to  feed  her 
young,  only  to  find  the  nest  vacant,  we  are  likely  to 
conclude  "  another  proof  that  he  is  a  romanticist"  But 
do  we  really  believe  that  no  one  before  him  had  qualms 
about  hunting?  had  been  moved  by  the  pathetic  cries  of 
a  dying  hare?  that  tender-hearted  men  and  women  at 
any  period  did  not  feel  for  helpless  birds  mourning  near 
their  despoiled  nests?  Do  we  suppose  there  was  no 
woman  in  Pope's  time  who,  like  the  Prioress,  was 

"So  charitable  and  so  pitous 
She  wolde  wepe,  if  that  she  sawe  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde"  ? 

"  Pitee,"  as  Chaucer  tells  us,  "  renneth  sone  in  gentil 
herte."  It  has  always  done  so;  human  beings  who  have 
possest  any  feeling  worth  mentioning  Have  always  felt 
for  animals.  Gay,  whose  classicism  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, says, 

"Around  the  steel  no  tortur'd  worm  shall  twine, 
No  blood  of  living  insect  stain  mj  line."^ 

And  Mrs.  Montague,  on  December  6,  1712,  wrote  her 
husband :  "  a  good-natured  robin  red-breast  kept  me  com- 
pany almost  all  the  afternoon,  with  so  much  good  humour 
and  humanity  as  gives  me  faith  for  the  piece  of  charity 
ascribed  to  these  little  creatures  in  the  Children  in  the 
Wood."  ^  Addison,  too,  in  one  of  his  Spectator  papers  * 
said :  "  I  value  my  Garden  more  for  being  full  of  Black- 

^  Rural  8port8,  close  of  Canto  I. 

*Loo.  oit.,  I,  p.  77. 

■No.  477;  September  6,  1712. 
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birds  than  Cherries  ...  By  this  Means  I  have  always 
the  Musick  of  the  Season  in  its  perfection,  and  am  highly 
delighted  to  see  the  Jay  or  the  Thrush  hopping  about  my 
walks,  and  shooting  before  my  Eye." 

As  a  thoro-going  classicist  is  supposed  to  pay  little 
attention  to  animals,  so  he  should  have  rather  a  contempt 
for  folk-tales,  popular  beliefs,  and  superstitions.  The 
exaltation  of  reason  at  the  expense  of  imagination,  the 
emphasis  on  finish  and  propriety,  play  havoc  with  old 
wives'  tales.  Pope  and  his  followers,  accordingly,  might 
be  expected  to  look  down  on  the  popular  literature  as  they 
lookt  down  on  the  popular  drama.  ^  Yet  what  a  child 
learns  at  his  nurse's  knee  is  long  remembered,  and  we 
have  Addison's  Spectator  papers  on  Chevy  Chase  and  on 
The  Fairy  Way  of  Writing  *  as  instances  of  how  national 
and  natural  tastes  may  triumph  over  theory.  There  are, 
indeed,  scattered  over  the  meadows  of  eighteenth-century 
poesy,  many  fresh,  green  circles  where  the  light  feet  of 
the  fairies  have  toucht.  Over  a  few  of  these  bright  spots 
we  may  well  pause  for  a  moment.  In  William  Diaper's 
Dryades  (1713)  we  read, 

"Where  airy  Demons  dance  the  wanton  Round; 
Where  fairy  Elves,  and  midnight  Dryads  meet, 
And  to  the  smiling  Moon  the  Sylvan  Song  repeat.  .  . 
Here  Dryads  in  nocturnal  Revels  join, 
While  Stars  thro  shaking  leaves  obscurely  shine."* 

*  Pope  apparently  did  so;  to  be  sure,  there  are  fairies  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock  but  they  are  satiric,  intellectual  sylphs  who  lack 
the  atmosphere,  the  charm,  of  fairy  land.  In  1723,  Pope  wrote  to 
Mrs.  J.  Cowper,  "  I  have  long  had  an  inclination  to  tell  a  fairy  tale, 
the  more  wild  and  exotic  the  better  .  .  .  provided  there  be  an 
apparent  moral  to  it"  {Works,  ix,  p.  431).  The  concluding  clause 
shows  Pope's  real  interest  and  how  far  he  was  from  the  true  spirit 
of  the  fairy  tale. 

•Nos.  70,  74,  419;  May  21,  25,  1711,  July  1,  1712, 

•P.  3. 
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Thomas  Pamell  has  a  pretty  poem,  A  Fairy  Tale,  in  the 
Ancient  English  Style  ^  which  shows  at  once  interest  in 
Chaucer,  the  Ballads,  and  fairy  lore.     It  begins, 

"In  Britain's  isle  and  Arthur's  days, 
When  midnight  faeries  daune'd  the  mase, 
Liy'd  Edwin  of  the  green." 

Similarly,  Thomas  TickelFs  Kensington  Garden  (1722), 
a  poem  of  about  five  hundred  lines,  shows  not  a  little  airy 
grace  and  charm  in  recounting  the  loves  and  hates  of  the 
fairies.     "  I,"  he  writes, 

'*The  tale,  that  sooth'd  my  infant  years,  impart.  .  . 
And  sing  the  battles,  that  my  nurse  inspir'd." 

A  number  of  passages  of  the  kind  might  be  given,  but  one 
more  must  suJBSce.  It  is  from  The  Vision  of  Samuel 
Croxall,  which  has  already  been  quoted: 

"Here,  if  we  credit  Fame,  the  Faery  Court 
Nightly  frequent  in  Festival  Resort; 
The  little  Elfin  Train  attend  their  Queen, 
And  in  light  Gambols  frisk  it  o'er  the  Green."  * 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen  has  written,  "  Walpole  is  almost  the 
first  modem  Englishman  who  foimd  out  that  our  old 
cathedrals  were  really  beautiful."  '  Any  one  who  is  as 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
as  I  will  hesitate  to  differ  from  its  great  editor,  yet  here 
he  must  be  mistaken.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  incredible 
that  there  were  not  many  persons,  himdreds,  thousands  of 
them,  who  felt  the  beauty  of  England's  noble  churches. 
If  one's  first  view  across  the  transept  of  York  towards 

^This  must  have  been  written  before  July,  1717,  when  Pamell 
died. 
"P.  5.    Cf.  pp.  7-8.    The  Yiei<m  was  published  in  1715. 
»  Howr9  in  a  Library,  New  York,  1894,  i,  p.  371. 
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those  superb  windows,  the  "  Five  Sisters,"  almost  takes 
one's  breath  away  to-day,  surely  it  mu«t  have  made  some 
impression  two  hundred  years  ago.  If  the  mouldering 
grandeur  of  Tintem  and  Fountains  Abbeys  and  the  slen- 
der spire  of  Salisbury  linger  long  with  us  as  precious 
memories,  did  not  our  forefathers  see  in  them  something 
that  was  lovely  ?  And  surely  if  that  superficial  fop,  that 
gossip-monger,  Horace  Walpole,  saw  beauty  in  the  Gothic, 
others  did.  Fortunately,  we  know  they  did.  Addison, 
even  though  he  had  a  pronounst  preference  for  classical 
architecture,  certainly  admired  and  enjoyed  the  Gothic 
In  his  journey  through  Italy  in  1701-3  he  saw,  between 
►  Pavia  and  Milan,  a  church  "  extremely  fine,  and  curiously 
adorned,  but  of  a  Gothic  structure."  ^  It  is  noteworthy, 
as  showing  that  there  were  others  who  cared  for  the 
Gothic,  that  he  had  heard  much  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan 
and  expected  to  be  more  impressed  with  it  than  he  was.^ 
Of  Siena  he  wrote,  "  There  is  nothing  in  this  city  so 
extraordinary  as  the  cathedral,  which  a  man  may  view 
with  pleasure  after  he  has  seen  St.  Peter's,  though  it  is 
quite  of  another  make,  and  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  master-pieces  of  Gothic  architecture."  ^  The  depre- 
ciatory tone  in  which  this  comment  ends  is  typical  of  the 
eighteenth-century  attitude  in  the  matter.  Addison 
thought  that  as  tiie  classic  temples  were  perfect,  nothing 
so  unlike  them  as  the  Gk)thic  cathedrals  could  be  good  art. 
Yet  he  liked  the  cathedrals.  Pisa  he  also  saw :  "  The 
great  church,  baptistery,  and  leaning  tower,"  he  wrote, 
"  are  very  well  worth  seeing."  *     The  cathedral  of  Berne 

^  Remarks  on  Several  Parts  of  Italy,  etc,  u,  p.  162. 
•76. 

'/&.,  n,  p.  313.    The  nine  or  ten  lines  which  follow  are  hostile 
to  the  GN>thic. 
«  75.,  n,  p.  318. 
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he  thought  "  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  of  any  Pro- 
testant church  in  Europe  out  of  England.  It  is  a  very 
bold  work,  and  a  master-piece  in  Gothic  architecture."  * 
In  his  edition  of  Spenser,  -which  was  publisht  in  1715, 
John  Hughes  defends  the  plan  of  the  Faerie  Queene  thus : 
"  To  compare  it  .  .  .  with  the  models  of  Antiquity  would 
be  like  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  Eoman  and  the 
Gothick  architecture.  In  the  first  there  is,  doubtless,  a 
more  natural  grandeur  and  simplicity;  in  the  latter  we 
find  great  mixtures  of  beauty  and  barbarism,  yet  assisted 
by  the  invention  of  inferior  ornaments;  and  though  the 
former  is  more  majestick  in  the  whole,  the  latter  may 
be  very  surprising  and  agreeable  in  its  parts."  This 
comparison,  it  should  be  noted,  tho  showing  the  qualified 
admiration  of  Addison,  implies  that  the  beauties  of  the 
Gothic  were  generally  recognized.^  In  A  Jovmey  through 
England  (1717),  which  has  already  been  quoted,  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  is  called :  "  One  of  the  finest  Oothich 
Buildings  that  I  ever  met  with.'' '  The  most  hearty 
appreciation  of  Gothic  that  I  come  upon  is  in  William 
Stukely's  Itinerarium  Curiosum  (1724).  Stukely's  love 
of  the  Gothic  appears  whenever  he  sees  a  church.  A  few 
of  his  utterances  may  be  quoted.  Lichfield  Cathedral  "  is 
a  very  handsome  pile  .  .  .  which  appears  very  majestic 
half  a  mile  off."  *  Bath  he  calls  "  a  beautiful  pile  "  and 
the  priory  church  of  Great  Malvern  "  very  large  and 
beautiful,  with  admirable  painted  glass  in  all  the  win- 

*  76.,  n,  p.  360. 

"  Quoted  in  Herbert  Cory's  "The  Critics  of  Edmund  Spenser"  (Uni- 
versiti^  of  California  Pub.  in  Modem  Philology ,  n,  2,  p.  147).  The 
admiration  for  Spenser,  which  Dr.  Cory  shows  to  have  been  general 
in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  is  another  indication  thai  the 
classicism  of  the  time  was  not  as  rigid  as  it  has  been  thought. 

»P.  59;  cf.  p.  312,  8upra, 

*  P.  67. 
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dows."  *  Of  Gloucester  he  writes,  "  from  the  tower, 
which  is  very  handsome,  you  have  a  most  glorious  prospect 
eastward  thro'  the  choir  finely  vaulted  at  the  top,  and 
the  lady's  chappel  to  the  east-window,  which  is  very 
magnificent."  ^ 

If  the  native  English  taste  triumpht  over  classical 
theories  in  such  matters  as  interest  in  animals,  folk  poetry, 
fairies,  and  (Jothic  architecture,  it  probably  asserted  itself 
in  other  places  also ;  for  example,  in  meter.  The  classical 
school  undoubtedly  used  the  heroic  couplet  more  than  any 
other  form  of  verse.  This  fact,  and  the  nature  of  the 
couplets  used,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  Pope's 
kind  of  poetry  and  ill  suit  any  other,  has  led  us  naturally 
enuf  to  regard  classical  poetry  and  the  couplet  as  almost 
synonymous.  We  speak  of  the  literature  of  the  couplet 
and  mean  the  poetry  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  We  forget 
that  Swift  wrote  almost  excusively  in  octosyllabics,  and 
that  Gay's  well  known  Fables  are  in  the  same  meter: 
we  forget  that  flood  of  Pindarics  which  poured  forth 
upon  every  occasion;  and  still  more  do  we  forget  that 
there  was  considerable  blank  verse,  and  some  of  it  very 
popular,  written  at  this  time.  I  have  found  over  a 
hundred  unrimed  poems  publisht  between  1700  and 
1739.  A  number  of  these  are  among  the  more  important 
poems  of  the  time.  There  is,  for  example,  John  Philips's 
oft-reprinted  and  widely  praised  Splendid  Shilling^  which 
appeared  in  1701,  and  his  much  admired  Cyder  which 
was  publisht  seven  years  later;  there  were  a  number  of 
pieces  by  the  beloved  Isaac  Watts  (1706-7)  ; '  there  were 

*  Pp.  138,  66;  cf.  Hereford,  p.  67,  etc. 

»P.  64. 

*The  Celebrated  Victory  of  the  Poles  over  Osman  {Works,  1810, 
lY,  pp.  474-6),  To  Mitio  (i5.,  lY,  pp.  482-5),  An  Elegaio  Thought  on 
Mrs.  Anne  Warner  (♦&.,  iv,  pp.  492-3),  etc 
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Somerville's  Chace  (1735),  and  Glover's  popular  Leonidas 
(1737)  which  "made"  its  printer,  Dodsley;  and  then 
there  was  Akenside's  famous  Pleasures  of  Imagination 
(1744).  But  most  of  all,  there  were  three  of  the  most 
widely  read  works  of  the  day,  Thomson's  Seasons  (1726- 
80),  Blair's  Orave  (1743),  and  Young's  Night  Thoughts 
(1742-5). 

A  fair  idea  of  what  the  average  poetaster  of  the  time  \^ 
wis  doing  may  be  gained  from  the  miscellanies.  An ! 
examination  of  twelve  of  these  ^  shows  that  of  764  poems, 
361,  or  less  than  half,  are  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  that 
334  are  either  in  octosyllabics  or  stanzas.  These  volumes 
contain  few  Pindarics,  probably  because  the  effusions  of 
this  name  were  usually  publisht  in  folio  sheets  and  were 
too  stupid  to  be  reprinted.  In  this  respect  the  miscellanies 
seem  not  to  be  representative,  but,  disregarding  it,  we 
find  the  octosyllabic  and  stanzaic  poiems  combined  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  couplet.^  The  domination  of  the  - 
latter  was  never  as  complete  as  it  has  been  pictured. 
Even  Prior  seriously  questioned  if  he  had  not  made  a 
mistake  in  writing  his  most  ambitious  work,  Solomon  on 
the  Vanity  of  the  yVorld  (1718),  in  "heroic  measure." 
He  wrote :  "  As  Davenant  and  Waller  corrected,  and 
Dryden  preferred  it,  it  is  too  confined:  it  cuts  off  the 
sense  at  the  end  of  every  first  line,  which  must  always 
rhyme  to  the  next  following;  and  conseijuently,  produces 
too  frequent  an  identity  in  the  sound,  and  brings  every 
couplet  to  the  point  of  an  epigram.  It  is  indeed  too 
broken  and  weak,  to  convey  the  sentiments  and  represent 
the  images  proper  for  epic.     And,  as  it  tires  the  writer 

*  I  took  all  the  Harvard  University  Library  poBsesses  in  this 
period,  rejecting  those  largely  devoted  to  well  known  authors. 

'This  shows  the  folly  of  maintaining  that  Milton's  minor  poems 
caused  any  revival  of  the  octosyllabic  in  the  middle  of  the  century. 
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while  he  composee,  it  must  do  the  same  to  the  reader 
while  he  repeats ;  especially  in  a  poem  of  any  considerable 
length  .  .  .  but  once  more:  he  that  writes  in  rhymes, 
dances  in  fetters."  ^  There  was  indeed,  in  some  places, 
even  an  hostility  to  the  couplet.  The  most  significant 
utterance  to  this  effect  is  from  an  undoubted  classicist 
whose  satires  closely  resemble  Pope's,  Edward  Young. 
Young's  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition  was  pub- 
lisht  in  1759,  altho  its  author's  feelings  regarding  the 
couplet  may  well  have  been  formed  in  1742,  when  the 
first  of  his  blank-verse  Night  Thoughts  appeared.  Speak- 
ing of  Pope's  Homer  he  writes,  "  What  a  fall  is  it  from 
Homer's  numbers,  free  as  air,  lofty  and  harmonious  as  the 
spheres,  into  childish  shackles,  and  tinkling  sounds !  .  .  . 
Had  Milton  never  wrote.  Pope  had  been  less  to  blame; 
but  when  in  Milton's  genius.  Homer,  as  it  were,  personally 
rose* to  forbid  Britons  doing  him  that  ignoble  wrong; 
it  is  less  pardonable,  by  that  effeminate  decoration,  to 
put  Achilles  in  petticoats  a  second  time  ....  Must 
rhyme,  then,  say  you,  be  banished  ?  I  wish  the  nature  of 
.our  language  could  bear  its  entire  expulsion:  but  our 
lesser  poetry  stands  in  need  of  a  toleration  for  it."  ^ 
Clearly  the  couplet  did  not  have  things  all  its  own  way 
even  in  the  days  of  Pope. 

^Preface  to  Solomon, 

•  Works,  ra,  pp.  194,  203. 

In  February,  1773  (XLn,  p.  05),  The  London  Magazine  publisht 
the  following  extract  from  A  Poetical  Epistle  on  the  English  Poets, 
chiefly  those  who  have  Written  in  Blank  Verse: 

"Go  mark  the  fetter'd  sons  of  Gallia's  clime 
Where  critic  rules,  and  custom's  tyrant  law, 
Have  fetter'd  the  free  verse.    On  the  pall'd  ear 
The  drowsy  numbers,  regularly  dull, 
Close  in  slow  tedious  unison.  .  ." 
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It  may  seem  that  in  calling  attention  to  the  feeling  for 
nature  in  Gay  and  Addison,  to  their  use  of  blank  verse, 
to  the  sympathy  for  animals  of  the  one  and  the  admiration 
of  Gothic  architecture  of  the  other,  I  am  trying  to  prove 
they  were  really  romantic.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
A  great  deal  of  confusion  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  brought 
into  the  subject  by  the  improper  use  of  such  characteristics 
as  these.  They  have  often  been  regarded  as  so  many 
pieces  of  litmus  paper,  which,  when  applied  to  a  writer, 
would  automatically  determine  whether  he  were  romantic 
or  classical.  We  should  remember  that  these  charac- 
teristics are  not  new  and  strange,  but  old  and  inherent; 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  meet  them,  we  should 
be  surprised  not  to  meet  them.  Every  writer  of  the 
period,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  classical  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term  as  applied  to  English  literature.  He 
may  have  written  octosyllabics  and  some  blank  verse,  he 
may  have  shown  an  interest  in  popular  literature  and 
superstitions,  a  feeling  for  animals,  and  a  love  for  nature, 
and  yet  be  accepted  by  us  as  indisputably  classical.  In 
the  same  way,  later  writers  may  exhibit  these  qualities 
and  yet  have  not  the  slightest  significance  as  regards  the 
gradual  breaking  down  of  the  classical  supremacy. 

An  illustration  of  the  folly  of  this  method  of  external 
tests  is  shown  in  its  crowning  absurdity,  that  of  placing 
William  Cowper  among  the  romanticists.  Cowper  does 
show  the  growth  toward  romanticism;  but  he  was  far 
from  a  romanticist.  He  was  a  proper,  conventional  man, 
preeminently  the  poet  of  domestic  happiness,  of  the 
simple,  uneventful  side  of  country  life.  His  idea  of 
pleasure  was  drinking  tea  and  singing  psalms  with  ladies, 
his  purpose  in  writing  verse  was  professedly  didactic  (and 
he  seldom  lets  us  forget  this  purpose),  his  love  for  nature. 
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even,  was  for  the  familiar  and  cultivated,  "well-rolled 

walks  "  and 

"  Nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dressed  to  his  taste."* 

Where  is  the  mystery,  the  picturesqueness,  the  vague 
longing,  the  revolt,  the  scorn  of  rule  and  reason,  and  the 
exaltation  of  imtrammelpd  imagination  which  are  the  heart 
of  romanticism?  To  be  sure,  one  has  a  perfect  right  to 
define  classicism  so  as  to  exclude  Cowper.  The  objection 
to  such  a  definition  is  that  it  emphasizes  the  smallest  and 
least  significant  phase  of  the  movement.  The  modified, 
more  flexible  classicism,  English  classicism  as  distin- 
guisht  from  French,  became  widely  disseminated  and 
profoundly  aflFected  English  letters.  The  strict  root-and- 
branch  variety  was  largely  a  theory;  a  theory,  it  may  be, 
that  has  found  more  expounders  in  tiie  twentieth  century 
.than  it  had  followers  in  the  eighteenth.  If,  however,  one 
prefers  to  use  the  term  classical  in  English  literature 
only  in  its  narrow,  extreme  sense,  one  must  certainly  cease 
to  apply  it  to  the  age  of  Pope.  If  one  excludes  Thomson 
and  Cowper  from  the  classicists,  one  must  exclude  many 
more,  one  must  exclude  most  of  the  Englishmen  of  their 
times.  Bigorously  classical  as  the  days  of  Queen  Anne 
may  seem  to  us,  we  have  but  to  dig  a  short  way  beneath 
the  surface  to  find  the  fundamental  romanticism  of  the 
English  people,  a  romanticism  generally  obscured,  often 
concealed  and  scorned,  but  none  the  less  vitally  affecting 
whatever  grew  on  the  somewhat  foreign  and  arid  soil 
above  it. 

KAYMOin)  D.  Havens. 

» The  Task,  i,  1.  351,  in,  U.  357-8. 
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The  first  collective  edition  of  Poe's  works  was  that  of 
Rufus  W.  Griswold,  published  in  four  volumes,  the  first 
three  volumes  in  1850  and  the  fourth  in  1856.^     The 

^The  main  sonrces  on  which  Griswold  drew  for  his  edition  were 
the  ten  volumes  of  Poe's  writings  published  during  the  poet's  life- 
time and  under  his  immediate  oversight.  These  are:  ^Tamerlane 
and  Other  Poems,  Boston,  IS27 '/^Al  Aaraaf,  Tamerlane,  a/nd  Minor 
Poems,  Baltimore,  1829;  Poems,  New  York,  1831;  The  Narrative 
of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  of  Nantucket,  New  York,  1838;  Tales  of  the 
Grotesque  and  Arabesque  (in  two  volumes),  Philadelphia,  1840; 
'  The  Prose  Romances  of  Edgar  A,  Poe,  Philadelphia,  1843;  The  Raven 
and  Other  Poems,  New  York,  1846;  Tales,  New  Yoric,  1846;  iureka: 
A  Prose  Poem,  New  York,  1848. 

Griswold  also  appears  to  have  had  access  to  most  of  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  to  which  Poe  contributed.  These  include  the 
following:  The  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter,  The  Yankee  and  Boston 
Literary  Gazette,  The  Philadelphia  Casket,  Godey's  Lady's  Book, 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  The  Baltimore  Republican  and 
Argus,  The  Richmond  Compiler,  The  Neu>  York  Review,  The  Ameri' 
can  Museum,  The  American  Monthly  Magaaine,  Burton's  Cfentle- 
man's  Magazine,  The  Pittsburg  Literary  EoMminer,  The  Philadelphia 
Saturday  Chronicle  and  Mirror  of  Our  Times,  AleoHinder's  Weekly 
Messenger,  The  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Graham's 
Magazine,  The  Boston  Miscellany,  The  Pioneer,  The  Philadelphia 
Saturday  Museum,  The  PhUadelphu^  Saturday  Courier,  The  Dollar 
Newspaper,  The  New  World,  Snowden's  Lady's  Companion,  The . 
Columbia  (Pa.)  Spy,  The  New  Yorh  Sun,  The  New  York  Evening 
Mirror,  The  New  York  Weekly  Mirror,  The  Broadway  Journal, 
Arthur's  Ladies'  Magazine,  The  Columbian  Magazine,  The  American 
Whig  Review,  The  Democratic  Review,  The  Philadelphia  Spirit  of  Our 
Times,  The  Home  Journal,  Posfs  Union  Magazine,  Sartain's  Union 
Magazine,  The  Literary  World,  The  Flag  of  Our  Union,  the  Rich-* 
mond  Whig,  and  The  Richmond  Ewaminer,  He  also  drew  on  certain 
of  the  annuals  in  which  Poe  had  published,  which  include:  The 
Souvenir,  The  Gift,  The  Baltimore  Book,  The  Opal,  The  Mayflower, 
The  Missionary  MemoriaZ,  and  Leaflets  of  Memory. 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  Griswold  had  access  to  sundry  manuscripts 
(mainly  fragments)  and  to  revised  clippings  of  some  of  Poe's  briefer 
essays. 

325 
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latest  collective  edition  is  that  of  Professor  James  A. 
Harrison,  comprising  sixteen  volumes  and  published  in 
1902.  The  Griswold  edition  contains  42  poems,  68  tales, 
and  74  essays  and  miscellaneous  prose  articles.^  The 
Harrison  edition — otherwise  known  as  the  "  Virginia 
Poe'' — contains  55  poems,^  70  tales,  and  no  less  than 
285  essays  and  miscellaneous  articles.*  There  are  listed, 
also,  in  the  same  edition,  in  an  appendix  to  the  sixteenth 
volume  (pp.  355-379),  some  forty  other  items,  which  for 
various  reasons  are  not  reprinted  in  this  edition.  And 
there  have  been  pointed  out  since  the  Harrison  edition 
appeared  a  number  of  additional  items,  including  eleven 
poeme,  two  tales,  and  about  fifty  brief  essays ;  making  in 
all  a  total  of  66  poems,  72  tales,  and  nearly  four  hundred 
essays  of  one  sort  or  another  that  are  now  attributed 
to  Poe. 

The  growth  of  the  Poe  canon  since  Griswold's  time 
is  thus  seen  to  have  been  enormous.  The  increase  is  to 
be  traced  to  several  circumstances.  In  the  first  place, 
Griswold,   although  he  professed  to  publish  everything 


^  In  this  estimate  the  articles  on  Bayard  Taylor  and  William  Wal- 
lace, which  Griswold  printed  as  separate  essays  (in,  pp.  207,  240  f.), 
are  left  out  of  account,  since  they  appeared  originally  in  the  "  Margi- 
nalia "  (see  the  "  Virginia  Poe,"  xvi,  pp.  146  f.,  176  f.) ;  each  of  the 
several  installments  of  the  "Marginalia"  is  counted  as  a  separate 
article;  "  The  Literati "  is  counted  as  but  one  item;  "  The  Narrative 
of  Arthur  Oordon  Pym"  is  counted  among  the  tales. 

■  In  this  number  are  included  seven  "  poems  attributed  to  Poe," 
but,  because  of  doubt  as  to  their  authenticity,  relegated  to  an 
appendix  (vn,  pp.  225  f). 

•This  edition  not  only  contains  the  fullest  text  of  Poe's  writings 
that  we  have,  but  it  is  also  supplied  with  a  variorum  for  both 
poems  and  tales  and  with  much  other  editorial  matter  that  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  every  student  of  Poe. 
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that  Poe  would  have  wished  to  preserve,^  omitted  a 
number  of  things  that  must  surely  have  been  known 
to  him.^  There  must  have  been,  also,  a  good  many 
things  that  were  inaccessible  to  him,  and  there  were 
some  things,  doubtless,  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant 
Clearly  enough  Poe  had  not  preserved  any  very  full 
collection  of  his  writings;  neither  had  he,  so  far  as  we 
know,  taken  the  trouble  to  make  up  any  very  exhaustive 
list  of  his  publications.  Most  of  his  essays,  moreover, — 
especially  his  editorial  and  critical  essays, — ^had  been 
published  anonymously,  and  some  of  them  in  extremely 
obscure  places.  Small  wonder,  then,  if  Griswold  missed 
a  good  many  items. 

The  main  discoveries  of  new  items  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram,  Professor  Gteorge  E.  Woodberry,  Pro- 
fessor James  A.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitty.  To  Mr. 
Ingram  it  fell  a  good  many  years  ago  to  establish  Poe's 
authorship  of  "  The  Journal  of  Julius  Eodman,"  ^  a 
tale  of  more  than  25,000  words  published  anonymously 
in  Burton's  Magazine  in  1840,  when  Poe  was  one  of  its 
editors.  Professor  Woodberry  succeeded  not  long  after- 
wards in  turning  up,  in  a  Philadelphia  annual,  Poe's 
tale,  "  The  Elk ''  (or  "  Morning  on  the  Wissahiccon  ")  ;  * 
and  he  has  since  brought  to  light  a  fragment  of  another 

*  See  the  Preface  of  his  fourth  volume. 

'He  omitted  among  other  things  the  exquisite  lines,  "To  Helen" 
(beginning,  "Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me"),  and  five  of  the  ju- 
venilia contained  in  the  1827  volume  of  the  poems. 

'  Through  the  discovery  of  a  letter  in  which  Poe  acknowledges  the 
authorship  of  the  story  (see  Ingram's  Life  and  Letters  of  E.  A,  Poe, 
London,  1891,  p.  146). 

*0f  which  mention  had  been  made  in  the  list  of  Poe's  tales  enu- 
merated by  Lowell,  in  his  sketch  of  Poe  in  Oraham'a  for  February, 
1845. 
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tale,  "  The  Light-house."  *  Professor  Harrison  was  the 
first  to  present  at  all  adequately  Poe's  contributions 
to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  and  the  Broadway 
Journal,  bringing  out  in  his  edition  more  than  a  hun- 
dred items  that  had  been  either  overlooked  or  ignored 
by  former  editors.  And  within  the  last  year  Mr.  J.  H. 
Whitty  has  managed  to  collect  together  a  half-dozen  new 
poems  that  apparently  came  from  Poe's  pen,  and  has  in 
addition  called  attention  to  some  neglected  prose  items  in 
Burton's  Magazine.^  Other  new  items  have  been  pointed 
out  by  B.  B.  Minor  (several  short  papers  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger)  ^^  and  by  myself  (some  forty  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  mainly  reviews  and  editorials,  in  the 
Messenger,  Burton's  Magazine,  Oraham's  Magazine,  the 
Broadway  Journal,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Mirror).^ 
In  the  course  of  these  many  accretions,  it  is  but  natural 
that  some  things  should  have  crept  into  the  canon  which 
on  more  careful  examination  must  be  rejected  from  it, 
and  that  some  other  things  should  have  been  admitted 
that  are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  It  stands  to  reason, 
too,  that  some  things  belonging  to  Poe  should  have  eluded 
the  search  of  his  editors  and  bibliographers.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  essay  to  inquire  into  the  genuineness  of 
certain  items  which  appear  to  be  either  spurious  or  of 
doubtful  authority,  and  to  indicate  where  further  addi- 
tions to  the  canon  are  most  likely  to  be  found. 

^  This  he  found  in  manuscript  among  the  Griswold  Papers.  It  is 
published  in  Woodberry's  revised  life  of  Poe,  Boston,  1909,  n, 
pp.  397  f. 

"See  his  The  Complete' Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Boston,  1911, 
pp.  139  f.  and  passim, 

•See  his  volume.  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  ISSi-lSSi, 
New  York,  1906,  pp.  37,  42,  46. 

*See  the  Nation  for  December  23,  1909,  and  for  October  19,  1911. 
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1.  Poems. — Of  poems  that  have  been  erroneously  as- 
signed to  Poe  there  are  a  goodly  number.  First  of  all, 
there  are  eight  or  ten  pieces  which  have  been  assigned 
to  him  at  one  time  or  another  but  which  have  been  before 
now  restored  to  their  rightful  owners.  These  are  "  My 
Soul,"  a  brief  poem  written  by  a  student  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  published  as  a  "  Poe  find  "  in  one  of 
the  University  annuals  (see  the  Richmond  Dispatch, 
January  17,  1909) ;  Hood's  sonnet  on  "  Silence,"  which 
Poe  published  in  Burton's  above  his  own  initial,  and  which 
I,  misled  by  this,  once  attempted  to  saddle  upon  him  (see 
the  Nation,  December  30,  1909,  and  January  20,  1910) ; 
"  Kelah,"  a  piece  of  doggerel  that  went  the  rounds  of 
the  press  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago ;  four  short  poems 
from  the  pen  of  A.  M.  Ide,  published  in  the  Broadway 
Journal  in  1845  ;  ^  a  parody  of  "  The-Raven  "  by  Harriet 
Winslow,  published  originally  in  Oraham's  Magazine  in 
April,  1848  (see  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review 
for  November  27  and  December  18,  1909) ;  a  part  of 
S.  Anna  Lewis's  poem,  "  The  Forsaken  "  (see  the  New 
York  Times  Saturday  Review  for  December  4  and  Decem- 
ber 11,  1909);  "Lilitha,"  an  imitation  of  "Ulalume," 
now  known  to  be  the  work  of  F.  G.  Fairfield  (see  the 

*  Tentatively  attributed  to  Poe  on  the  theory  that  "A.  M.  Ide'* 
was  a  nom-de-plume  adopted  by  Poe  with  a  view  to  hiding  some  of 
his  "hasty  work"  (see  J.  H.  Ingram,  TJie  Complete  Poetical  Worksi 
of  E.  A.  Poe,  New  York,  no  date,  pp.  178-9).  But  Professor  Harri- 
son publishes  several  letters  of  Ide's  to  Poe  (see  the  "Virginia. 
Poe,"  xvn,  pp.  163  f.,  166  f.,  162  f.).  Ide  also  contributed  to  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine  in  1846  and  1846  (xxv,  pp.  227-8,  xxvi, 
pp.  116-8). 
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Southern  Bivouac,  v,  p.  298,  October,  1886) ;  and  "  Leo- 
nainie,"  assigned  to  Poe  by  a  contributor  to  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  in  1904  (lxxxX  pp.  329  f.),  but  later 
shown  to  be  an  early  production  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley's  (see  the  Fortnightly  Review,  lxxxi,  pp.  706  f.). 

There  are  also  several  poems  still  attributed  to  Poe 
by  one  or  more  of  his  editors  which  we  can  be  sure  are 
not  his  work.  These  are:  (1)  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  "  Hymn  in  Honor  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton," 
first  published  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for 
December,  1835  (ii,  p.  38);  (2)  "The  Mammoth 
Squash,"  which  appeared  in  Thomas  Dunn  English's  The 
Aristidean,  October,  1846;  (3)  "The  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America,"  a  satire  in  verse  published  under  the  pseudo- 
nym, "  Lavante,"  at  Philadelphia  in  1847 ;  and  (4)  "  The 
Fire-Fiend,"  which  first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sat- 
urday Press,  November  19,  1859. 

(1)  The  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  Poe'e  authorship 
of  the  "  Hymn  in  Honor  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  " 
— first  attributed  to  Poe  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram  (Life, 
pp.  52-3),  and  also  included  by  Professor  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Whitty  in  their  editions  of  the  poems  (under 
"Poems  Attributed  to  Poe"  in  each  instance:  see  the 
"  Virginia  Poe,"  vii,  p.  250,  and  Whitty,  I.  c.,  p.  158)— 
are  that  the  article  containing  the  translation  is  subscribed 
with  Poe's  initial  and  that  Poe,  who  was  the  editor  of  the 
Messenger  when  the  poem  appeared,  had  signed  certain 
articles  known  to  be  his  in  the  same  way.^  But  those 
who  have  given  the  poem  to  Poe  have  overlooked  an  article 

*  He  used  this  signature  with  his  article  on  "  Palestine  **  in  the 
Messenger  of  February,  1836  (credited  to  him  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents for  the  volume) ;  and  also  in  later  years  with  several  of  his 
contributions  to  Burton's  Magazine  and  the  Broadway  Journal, 
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in  the  Messenger  for  March,  1848  (xiv,  p.  186),  in  which 
the  writer,  who  signs  himself  "  M,"  expressly  claims  the 
authorship  of  the  lines  for  himself.  An  examination  of 
the  files  of  the  Messenger  makes  it  clear  that  "  M ''  was 
one  of  the  signatures  used  by  Lucian  Minor,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  of  Louisa  County,  Virginia,  and  at  one 
time  Professor  of  Law  at  William  and  Mary  College. 
Minor  had  contributed  to  the  Messenger  from  its  very 
beginning.  Poe,  in  subscribing  his  initial  to  the  article 
containing  the  poem,  did  not  mean,  I  take  it,  to  set  up 
any  claim  for  the  poem  itself. 

(2)  "  The  Mammoth  Squash  "  is  included  among  the 
"  Poems  Attributed  to  Poe  "  by  both  Professor  Harrison 
(vii,  p.  236)  and  Mr.  Whitty  (pp.  159-60).  A  close 
examination  of  the  context  in  which  the  lines  appear 
makes  it  plain  that  they  were  not  by  Poe,  but  were 
intended  merely  as  a  hoax,  as  was  the  case,  also,  with 
the  verses  accompanying  them  and  attributed  to  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  others.  A  similar  hoax  at  Poe's 
expense  appeared  in  Oodey's  Lady's  Booh  for  December, 
1849  (xxxrx,  p.  419),  together  with  a  fao-eimile  of 
Poe's  autograph. 

(3)  The  "Lavante"  booklet,  which  adopts  the  title  of 
Qriswold's  famous  anthology,  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,  was  first  attributed  to  Poe  by  Mr.  Oliver 
Leigh,  writing  under  the  pen-name  "  Geoffrey  Quarles,'' 
in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  {The  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,  New  York,  1887),  in  which  a  reprint  of  the 
satire  is  included.^  Mr.  Leigh  holds  that  the  poem  is 
nothing  other  than  Poe's  American  Parnassus  (or  The 

*The  satire  was  originally  published  in  1847  at  Philadelphia,  by 
W.  S.  Young.  A  part  of  it  is  reprinted  in  the  "Virginia  Poe," 
vn,  pp.  246  f. 
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Authors  of  America  in  Prose  and  Verse,  as  Poe  sometimes 
styled  it),  a  critical  treatise  on  the  celebrities  of  Poe's 
time,  on  which  we  know,  from  various  allusions  to  it  in 
his  letters,  he  was  engaged  during  several  years  after  his 
return  to  New  York  in  1844.  That  this  view  is  erroneous 
is  evident,  I  think,  from  the  style  of  the  poem.  But 
there  is  conclusive  demonstration  that  the  article  is  not 
Poe's,  in  a  letter  of  his,  of  date  December  15,  1846 
("  Virginia  Poe,''  xvii,  pp.  269  f.),  in  which  the  pro- 
jected volume  is  described  in  some  detail.  Alluding  to 
his  "Literati"  articles  in  Oodey's  (1846),  Poe  says: 
"  The  unexpected  circulation  of  the  series,  also,  suggested 
to  me  that  I  might  make  a  hit  and  some  profit  ...  by 
extending  the  plan  into  that  of  a  booh  on  American  Letters 
generally,  and  keeping  the  publication  in  my  own  hands.'' 
Continuing,  he  says :  "  I  am  now  at  this — ^body  and  soul. 
I  intend  to  be  thorough,  ...  to  examine  analytically 
...  all  the  salient  points  of  Literature  in  general — e.  g.. 
Poetry,  The  Drama,  Criticism,  Historical  Writing,  Versi- 
fication, &c.,  &c  You  may  get  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  propose  to  vmrite  the  whole  book,  by  reading  the 
notice  of  Hawthorne  which  will  appear  in  the  January 
'  Godey,'  ^  as  well  as  the  article  on  '  The  Eationale  of 
Verse.' "  This  makes  it  clear  that  the  "  Parnassus " 
was  in  prose  and  that  it  dealt  with  prose  vmriters  as  well 
as  with  vmriters  of  verse;  the  "Lavante"  pamphlet  is  in 
verse,  and  deals  only  with  "poets  and  poetry."  Mr. 
Whitty  is,  I  think,  right  in  his  conjecture  (see  his  edition 
of  Poe's  poems,  p.  Ixii)  that  Poe's  "  Parnassus  "  was  the 
same  as  his  Living  Writers  of  America,  certain  notes  for 
the  prospectus  of  which  are  still  in  existence. 

^It  did  not  appear  tiU  November.    It  is  reprinted  in  the  "Vir- 
ginia Poe/'  xm,  pp.  141  f. 
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(4)  For  the  authenticity  of  *'  The  Fire-Fiend,"  there 
is  this  to  be  said:  that  both  Stedman  and  Gill  believed 
the  poem  to  be  Poe's,  and  that  Professor  Harrison  also 
inclined  to  adopt  the  same  view.^  But  C.  D,  Qardette, 
who  was  the  first  to  credit  the  item  to  Poe  (in  the  New 
York  Saturday  Press  of  November  19,  1859),  has  written 
a  pamphlet — "  The  Whole  Truth  in  the  Question  of  the 
Fire-Fiend,"  Philadelphia,  1864 — in  which  he  admits  that 
he  composed  the  piece  himself.^  This  pamphlet  had 
apparently  escaped  the  attention  of  all  who  have  inclined 
to  give  the  item  to  Poe.' 

Besides  these  there  are  three  other  poems  now  attributed 
to  Poe  to  which  I  do  not  believe  Poe  is  entitled, — though 
I  am  as  yet  imable  to  establish  this  conclusively.  These 
are  "  The  Skeleton  Hand  "  and  "  The  Magician,"— pub- 
lished in  John  Neal's  magazine.  The  Yankee,  in  August 
and  December,  1829,  respectively, — and  the  lines  entitled 
"  An  Enigma,"  reprinted  by  Mr.  Whitty  (I  c,  p.  146) 
from  Burton's  Magazine  for  May,  1840  (vi,  p.  236). 

"The  Skeleton  Hand"  and  "The  Magician"  were 
first  attributed  to  Poe  by  Professor  Harrison  in  1902  * 

*  See  the  "  Virginia  Poe,"  vn,  pp.  238  f . 

*  See  also  Votes  and  Queries,  3d  Series,  vn,  pp.  61  f.,  1865. 

'  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  several  poems  published  in  1821  in 
a  Baltimore  volume  entitled  Miscellaneous  Selections  and  Original 
Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  edited  by  Elizabeth  Chase.  These  are 
signed  "  Edgar,"  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  among  the 
poems  which  Poe  claimed  to  have  written  in  1821-2  (see  Catalogue 
344  of  the  Merwin-Clayton  Sales  Company,  p.  32,  New  York,  1910). 
They  are  described,  however,  in  the  volume  in  which  they  appear, 
as  having  been  written  by  a  youth  of  eighteen,  whereas  Poe  in  1821 
was  only  twelve.  Moreover,  one  of  the  pieces  (pp.  216  f.)  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  sister,  "Ellen,"  whereas  Poe  had  but  one  sister, — 
Bosalie. 

*See  the  "Virginia  Poe,"  i,  p.  73,  vn,  p.  262. 
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on  the  grounds  that  they  were  subscribed  with  the  initial 
"  P.," — a  signature  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Poe 
used  on  several  occasions — and  were  published  in  John 
K^eaVs  paper  at  about  the  same  time  that  Poe  was  pub- 
lishing there  excerpts  from  his  1829  volume  of  poems. 
Neither  of  the  poems,  however,  is  in  Poe's  early  manner ; 
and  one  of  them — "  The  Magician  " — is  an  obvious  imi- 
.  tation  of  "  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  whereas 
Poe  in  his  acknowledged  productions  displayed  nothing 
of  Coleridge's  influence  before  1831.  The  evidence  of 
the  signatures,  furthermore,  is  by  no  means  definitive; 
since  there  were  other  contributions  to  the  periodicals 
and  annuals  of  the  time  which  bore  the  signature  "  P.'* 
There  are  two  poems  in  The  Token  published  at  Boston 
in  1829  that  are  signed  "P.",  but  are  obviously  not 
Poe's ;  there  are  three  poems  bearing  this  signature  in  the 
Boston  Memorial  for  1826,  that  we  can  also  be  sure  are 
not  his;  and  there  were  poems  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Casket  (May,  1827,  p.  198)  and  in  the  Baltimore 
Emerald  (June  21  and  28,  1828)  that  are  subscribed 
with  his  initial,  but  manifestly  are  not  from  his  pen.^ 

*I  have  also  stumbled  upon  sundry  other  pieces  of  verse  pub- 
lished in  Foe's  time  above  the  initial  "  P.",  but  evidently  not  of  hia 
composition.  Among  these  are  a  dreary  poem  on  "Ambition"  in 
the  Providence  Literary  Journal  for  February  22,  1834;  a  sonnet 
(without  title)  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  December,  1834; 
"Lines"  in  the  Philadelphia  Casket  for  November,  1837;  "The 
Fairy  Queen"  and  "Impromptu"  in  Alexander's  Weekly  Messenger 
for  December  13  and  20,  1837;  "Autumn  Morning"  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Saturday  Courier  for  October  16,  1842;  "Woman's  Tactics" 

in  the  New  Mirror  for  July  8,  1843;  and  "To  (On  Giving 

Her  an  Albiun)  "  in  the  Dollar  Newspaper  for  May  17,  1848.  See, 
too,  my  note  below  (p.  349)  on  the  lines  "To  Mary"  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  for  January,  1832.  Among  prose  pieces  sub- 
scribed in  the  same  way,  but  hardly  Poe's,  is  a  short  article  on 
"Provincialisms"  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  August, 
1849,  XV,  pp.  482  f. 
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Altogether  the  circumstantial  evidence — there  is  no  direct 
evidence — in  support  of  Poe's  authorship  is  extremely 
slight. 

"  An  Enigma  "  is  one  of  several  poems  first  attributed 
to  Poe  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitty  in  his  recent  edition  of 
Poe's  poems.^  It  was  cited  in  a  brief  note — apparently 
by  Poe — entitled  "  Palindromes  "  in  Burtons  Oentlemans 
Magazine  for  May,  1840  (vi^  p.  236),  by  way  of  exempli- 
fying "  an  enigma  where  all  the  words  required  are 
palindromes."  The  writer  of  this  note,  however,  does 
not  himself  lay  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  poem. 
And  if  the  poem  actually  be  Poe's,  it  was  written  by 
him  a  good  many  years  before  its  publication  in  Burton's; 
for  a  version  of  it,  differing  only  in  phrasing  here  and 
there,  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Caslcet  in  May, 
1827  (i,  p.  199).  This  earlier  version — which  is  entitled 
"  Enigma ''  and  was  unsigned — runs  as  follows : 

First  take  a  word  that  does  silence  proclaim, 

Which  backwards  and  forwards  does  still  spell  the  same; 

Then  add  to  the  first  a  feminine  name, 

Which  backwards  and  forwards  does  still  spell  the  same; 

An  instrument,  too,  which  lawyers  oft  frame, 

And  backwards  and  forwards  does  still  spell  the  same; 

A  very  rich  fruit  whose  Botanical  name, 

Both  backwards  and  forwards  does  still  spell  the  same; 

And  a  musical  note  which  all  will  proclaim. 

Both  backwards  and  forwards  does  still  spell  the  same; 

The  initials  of  these,  when  joined  form  a  name. 

Which  every  young  lady  that's  married  will  claim, 

And  backwards  and  forwards  does  still  spell  the  same. 

Such  is  the  poem  as  it  appeared  in  the  Caslcet.  Poe 
evidently  touched  it  up  for  Burton's;  and  it  may  be  that 

^This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Poe's  sonnet,  "An  Enigma," 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Lewis  (see  the  "Virginia  Poe,"  vn,  p.  110). 
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he  wrote  it  originally  and  sent  it  to  the  Casket,  but  this 
seems  to  me  extremely  improbable.^ 

Still  other  poems  there  are  whose  genuineness  cannot 
be  absolutely  established,  though  the  balance  of  evidence 
points  to  their  authenticity.  These  are:  (1)  "  Oh,  Tem- 
pora !  oh,  Mores  1  ",  some  very  crude  verses  published  in 
the  No  Name  Magazine,  October,  1889,  as  a  juvenile  pro- 
duct of  Poe's;  (2)  "Spiritual  Song,"  a  skit  of  three 
lines  found  in  manuscript,  in  Poe's  autograph,  in  the 
desk  used  by  him  as  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger;  (3)  "  The  Great  Man,"  also  from  a  manu- 
script found  in  Poe's  desk;  (4)  "Ballad,"  a  poem  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
in  August,  1835  (i,  pp.  705  f.)  ;  (5)  "Impromptu:  To 
Kate  Carol,"  some  punning  lines  that  appeared  in  the 
Broadway  Journal  of  April  26,  1845;  and  (6)  "  Gh^ti- 
tude,"  a  poem  published  in  The  Symposia  at  Providence, 
Ehode  Island,  on  January  27,  1848.^ 

(1)  The  first  of  these,  "  Oh,  Temporal  oh,  Mores!  ",  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Poe  when  but  seventeen 
years  old,  as  a  lampoon  upon  a  Eichmond  dry-goods  clerk, 
and  to  have  been  preserved  in  manuscript  by  the  Mac 
Kenzie  family,  of  Richmond,  with  whom  Poe's  sister 
Rosalie  made  her  home — ^this  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Eugene  L.  Didier,  who  gives  as  his  authority  John  R. 
Thompson.^  The  lines  are  imlike  anything  in  Poe's  first 
volume  of  verses  (published  at  Boston  in  1827) ;  and  it 

^An  answer  to  this  enigma  was  published  in  the  Casket  for  June, 
1827  (I,  p^  239),  in  some  clumsy  verses  signed  "  A.  G.  B." 

'  Of  these  the  second,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  were  first  given  to 
Poe  by  Mr.  Whitty  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  poems,  pp.  139,  143, 
147,  144-5.  I  have  not  seen  The  Symposia;  I  rely  here  upon  Mr. 
Whitty. 

•See  Whitty,  I.  c,  p.  166,  note. 
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is   possible  that  either  Thompson  or  MacKenzie  was 
duped  by  them.     But  this  is  unlikely, 

(2)  The  lines  entitled  "  Spiritual  Song  "  have  a  much 
stronger  claim  to  authenticity:  they  are  preserved  in 
Poe's  autograph,  and  are  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
some  of  his  early  verses — in  particular,  the  songs  in  "  Al 
Aaraaf/^  It  is  barely  possible,  however,  that  they  were 
copied  by  Poe  from  some  manuscript  sent  him  (as  hap- 
pened, presumably,  with  Mies  WinsloVs  parody  of  "  The 
Eaven,"  discussed  above),  or  from  some  volume  that  he 
had  reviewed  or  intended  to  review. 

(3)  "  The  Oreat  Man,"  also,  is  in  Poe's  autograph,  and 
hence  was  in  all  probability  written  by  him.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  inferior  in  style  and  metre  to  any  of  Poe's  fully 
authenticated  pieces;  but  this  very  circumstance  might 
be  urged  as  explaining  Poe's  decision  not  to  publish  it; 
besides,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Whitty  (I.  c,  pp. 
286  f.),  the  idea  upon  which  the  poem  was  built  had 
already  been  touched  upon  by  Poe  in  a  line  in  "  Tamer- 
lane "  and  in  his  note  thereon. 

(4)  "  Ballad,"  as  published  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  of  August,  1835,  is  accompanied  by  a  letter, 
signed  "  Sidney,"  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  lines 
were  written  by  a  woman  and  had  never  before  been 
published.  In  both  matter  and  rhythm  they  strikingly 
resemble  Poe's  "Bridal  Ballad,"  and  Professor  Wood- 
berry  has  suggested  (Life,  u,  p.  415)  that  they  were 
probably  the  first  draft  of  that  poem.  In  this  conjecture 
I  believe  him  to  be  right.  ^     In  the  same  number  of  the 


^One  line  of  the  poem,  ''And  tho'  mj  poor  heart  he  broken,"  it 
reproduced  almott  verbatim  in  the  twenty-third  line  of  "Bridal 
Ballad,"  "  And,  though  my  heart  he  broken." 
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Messenger,  Poe  had  concealed  his  identity  under  the  pen- 
name  "  Sylvio  "  with  his  verses  "  To  Sarah  "  (Whitty, 
Z.  c,  p.  142) ;  and  later  in  some  of  his  publications  in 
the  Broadway  Journal,  he  adopted  the  pseudonym 
"  Littleton  Barry."  "  The  Kaven/'  too,  as  originally 
published,  was  signed,  it  will  be  recalled,  by  the  pseudo- 
nym "  Quarles." 

(5)  "  Impromptu:  To  Kate  Carol "  was  published  as  a 
part  of  the  "  Editorial  Miscellany "  in  the  Broadway 
Journal  of  April  26,  1845.  The  bulk  of  the  matter 
appearing  under  this  head  after  March  8,  1845,  was 
written  by  Poe.  "  Kate  Carol,"  moreover,  was  in  all 
likelihood,  as  Mr.  Whitty  suggests,  none  other  than  Mrs. 
Frances  Sargent  Osgood,  with  whom  Poe,  as  is  well 
known,  was  openly  coquetting  in  1845.  These  circum- 
stances make  it  highly  probable  that  the  line©  were  written 
by  Poe. 

(6)  The  grounds  for  attributing  the  poem  "  Gratitude  " 
to  Poe  are  twofold :  it  is  signed  with  the  initials  "  E. 
A.  P.,"  and  it  contains  internal  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  it  was  inspired  by  Mrs.  Whitman.^  But  it  is  possible 
that  it  was  written  by  some  other  versifier  who  happened 
to  have  Poe's  initials,^     Or  it  may  be  that  both  the  lines 

^Cf.  the  third  and  the  twentieth  lines: 

"  So  I  to  thee,  through  mental  power,  would  each  rememhrance 

trace"; 
"  So  thou  by  thy  pure  rays  of  thought  art  power  to  mental  sight." 

Mrs.  Whitman  was  a  spiritualist. 

'There  was  an  E.  A.  Park,  instructor  at  Andover,  who  lectured 
at  Dartmouth  in  1839  (see  the  Philadelphia  United  States  Gazette, 
June  12,  1839).  And  there  was  a  writer  of  verses  signing  himself 
"  E.  A.  S.,"  who  contributed  freely  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  Poe's  time.    In  at  least  one  instance,  the  work  of  ''E.  A.  S." 
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and  the  signature  were  forged — as  in  the  case  of  "  The 
Fire-Fiend,"  "  Leonainie,"  and  other  items  mentioned 
above. 

The  verses  "  To  Sarah  "  (from  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  for  August,  1835,  i,  p.  692)  attributed  to  Poe 
by  Mr.  Whitty  (I.  c,  pp.  142,  286)  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  assigning  to  Poe :  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  to  me 
conclusive.  So,  too,  with  the  poem  "  Alone,''  found  a 
good  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Didier  in  a  Baltimore 
autograph  album  and  published  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
for  September,  1875.  The  poem  "  El  Dorado,"  concern- 
ing whose  authenticity  doubts  have  been  expressed  by 
various  students  of  Poe  (see  Woodberry,  Life,  ii,  p.  417), 
I  succeeded  in  establishing  as  Poe's  by  the  discovery  three 
years  ago  of  a  file  of  the  Flag  of  Our  Union  for  1849,  in 
which  it  appears  under  Poe's  signature  (see  the  Nation 
for  December  30,  1909). 

2.  Tales. — Of  the  tales  attributed  to  Poe  there  are 
only  two  that  appear  to  me  to  be  open  to  suspicion,  all 
the  rest  being  fully  authenticated  either  by  the  presence 
of  Poe's  signature  or  by  equally  conclusive  evidence  of 
some  other  sort.  These  are  a  crude  story  entitled  "  The 
Doom,"  published  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for 
January,  1835  (i,  pp.  235  f.),  and  signed  "Benedict"; 
and  an  equally  crude  performance  entitled  "  The  Ghost  of 
a  Grey  Tadpole,"  published  in  the  Baltimore  Republican 
and  Argus  for  February  1,  1844.* 

appears  to  have  been  given  (perhaps  by  a  typographical  error)  to 
Poe :  see  the  lines  beginning, "  O,  where  shall  our  waking  be/'  in  the 
"Sew  York  Tribune  of  August  27,  1846,  and  Poe's  note  thereon  in 
the  Broadtcay  Journal  of  August  30,  1845. 

*  Professor  Woodberry  informs  us  {Life,  i,  p.  134,  note)  that  the 
late  W.  M.  Griswold  inclined  to  attribute  to  Poe,  "on  internal 
evidence  solely,"  four  stories  published  in  Oodey*8  Lady's  Book  in 
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(1)  "  The  Doom"  was  first  attributed  to  Poe  by  Mr. 
Whitty  in  the  "  Memoir  "  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
poems  (p.  xxviii),  on  the  basis  of  a  memorandum  made 
by  Poe  in  a  copy  of  the  Messenger  for  1835.^  The  style 
and  matter  of  the  story  both  tell  strongly  against  Poe's 
authorship,  the  style  being  loose  and  bare,  and  the  narra- 
tive possessing  neither  interest  nor  skill  in  construction, — 
indeed,  so  poor  was  the  tale  that  the  editor  of  the  Messen- 
ger felt  called  upon  to  apologize  for  it  in  some  remarks  at 
the  end  of  the  number  in  which  it  appeared.*  There  is 
also  a  complimentary  allusion  in  the  story  to  Poe's  famous 
swimming  feat  in  the  James,*  an  allusion  such  as  it  would 
have  been  unnatural  for  Poe  to  make.  And  the  external 
evidence  is  even  stronger.  In  a  letter  published  in  the 
Messenger  for  May,  1835  (i,  p.  468),  Poe  commented  on 
the  allusion  to  himself  in  "  The  Doom  " ;  and  in  a  second 
letter,  of  date  June  22,  1835,*  he  inquired  of  Mr.  White 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  tale.  It  is  incredible  that 
this  correspondence  should  have  gone  on  between  Poe  and 
White  without  the  latter's  discovering  the  deception  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Whitty's  theory,  was  being  practised 
upon  him.  But  what  seems  to  me  to  clinch  the  matter 
is  a  letter  from  one  who  signs  himself  "  The  Writer  of 

1833-4,  as  follows:  "The  Maniac's  Story*'  (signed  "iE"),  in 
Oodey'8  for  September,  1833;  "The  History  of  a  Hat"  (signed 
"H")  in  Godey*8  for  August,  1834;  "The  Duel"  (unsigned)  in 
Oodey'8  for  October,  1834;  and  "The  Prima  Donna"  (signed 
"Marc  Smeton")  in  Oodey'8  for  December,  1834.  But,  as  Pro- 
fessor Woodberry  points  out,  there  is  no  good  gpround  for  assigning 
these  to  Poe. 

^  The  soHUilled  "  Duane  "  Me88€nger,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Whitty. 

•  Bouthem  Literary  Me88enger,  i,  pp.  264  f. 

•  See  Woodberry*s  Life,  i,  p.  26. 

•  See  the  "  Virginia  Poe,"  xvn,  p.  10. 
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the  Doom,"  published  in  the  Richmond  Compiler,  of 
April  8,  1835,  replying  hotly  to  a  criticism  of  "  The 
Doom  "  that  had  been  made  in  the  same  paper  two  days 
before  by  a  correspondent  signing  himself  "  Fra  Dia- 
volo."  ^  In  order  to  identify  "  The  Writer  of  the  Doom  " 
with  Poe,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  Poe  was  in 
Richmond  early  in  April,  1835 — an  assumption  for  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  warrant;  ^  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible  under  the  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  thir- 
ties for  a  paper  published  in  Bichmond  to  have  reached 
Baltimore  in  time  to  enable  one  living  in  this  city  to  pen 
and  transmit  to  Richmond  a  reply  to  an  article  contained 
in  it  in  time  for  publication  there  on  the  second  morning 
thereafter.  The  letter  in  question,  furthermore,  purports 
to  have  been  written  in  Richmond  on  April  6,  shortly  after 
the  article  of  "  Fra  Diavolo  "  first  fell  under  the  writer's 
eye.  The  style  of  this  letter,  I  may  add,  is  anythilig 
but  Poesque.  What  Mr.  Whitty  has  taken  to  be  an 
acknowledgment  by  Poe  of  the  authorship  of  '*  The 
Doom "  is,  I  should  guess,  a  notation  relating  to  the 
reference  made  to  him  in  the  story. 

(2)  "The  Ghost  of  a  Grey  Tadpole,"  as  printed  in  the 
Baltimore  Repvhlican  and  Argus  of  February  1,  1844,  is 
formally  ascribed  to  Poe,  and  purports  to  have  been  copied 
from  a  periodical  entitled  "  The  Irish  Citizen."  But  in- 
quiry at  the  larger  American  libraries  and  a  diligent 
search  through  the  catalogue  of  periodicals  belonging  to 
the  British  Museum  fail  to  reveal  the  existence  of  any 

»ThiB  letter  of  "Fra  Diavolo's"  deals  with  the  "poverty  of  in- 
vention" displayed  in  "The  Doom/'  its  oommonplaceness  of  style, 
and  "  the  unnatural  false  tone  of  feeling  that  pervades  it." 

'Poe  was  living  in  poverty  in  Baltimore  at  the  time;  see 
Kennedy's  letter  of  April  13,  1835  (Woodberry,  {.  o.,  i,  pp.  109  f.). 
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newspaper  or  magazine  of  that  name.^  The  story  is 
without  Poe's  firmness  of  style,  and  possesses  less  of  point 
than  does  ev^i  the  poorest  of  his  extravaganzas.  There 
is,  too,  a  boastful  allusion  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
to  some  of  Poe's  critical  work,  which  also  argues  against 
Poe's  authorship.  It  was,  I  think,  conceived  and  pub- 
lished as  a  hoax  by  some  enemy  of  Poe's  in  Baltimore, 
who  was  willing  to  make  capital  out  of  the  poet's  un- 
happy fondness  for  drink.  Poe  had  delivered  a  lecture 
in  Baltimore  on  the  night  preceding  the  publication  of 
the  story. 

(3)  Book  Reviews,  Editoblaxs,  and  Other  Essays. 
Among  book  reviews  given  to  Poe  either  erroneously  or 
on    evidence    that  is  inconclusive    are  the    following:  ^ 

'  The  story  has  to  do  with  some  experiences  of  a  wine-bibber  with 
a  mysterious  tadpole  found  in  a  water-cask;  the  tadpole  is  killed, 
but  the  ghost  of  it  returns  to  plague  its  destroyer. 

*  There  are  also  certain  items  once  assigned  to  Poe  that  hare 
already  been  rejected  as  his.    These  are: 

(1)  A  notice  of  Glenn's  Reply  to  the  Critics  in  Burton^s  Magc^- 
tsine  for  September,  1839  (v,  pp.  164  f.).  This  is  given  to  Poe  in 
the  list  of  his  writings  printed  in  the  "Virginia  Poe,"  xvi,  p.  363, 
but,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  yation  of  December  23,  1909  (p. 
623),  it  was  written  by  Burton. 

(2)  A  review  of  The  Poems  of  Alfred  Tennysonf  in  Oraham's  for 
September,  1842  (xxi,  pp.  152 f.).  This  appears  in  the  "Virginia 
Poe,"  XI,  pp.  127  f.  It  has  been  denied  to  Poe,  on  the  basis  of 
internal  evidence,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitty  (see  the  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review  of  Books,  December  11,  1909).  In  one  of  his 
reviews  of  Griswold's  anthology  ("Virginia  Poe,"  xi,  pp.  237 f.), 
Poe  attributes  the  review  to  Griswold. 

(3)  A  number  of  translations  fi*om  the  French  published  in  the 
Vew  Mirror  in  1843-4  above  the  signature  "E.  P."  and  attributed 
to  Poe  by  Mr.  Ingram  {Life,  p.  201).  These,  as  Professor  Wood- 
berry  has  shown  (Life,  ii,  p.  103),  came  from  the  pen  of  a  woman, 
—probably,  as  he  suggests,  Emily  Percival.  A  poem — "The  Idiot 
Boy  " — bearing  the  same  signature  and  published  in  Qraham^s  Maga- 
eine  for  June,  1847  (xxx,  pp.  330  f.),  probably  came  from  the  same 
source. 
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(1)  A  notice  of  Bryant's  poems  in  the  Southern  Liter- 
ary Messenger  of  January,  1835  (i,  p.  250).  This  is 
given  to  Poe  by  implication  in  a  bibliographical  note  in 
the  Stedman-Woodberry  edition  of  Poe's  works  (vi,  p. 
324),  and  it  appears  in  the  "Virginia  Poe"  (vin,  pp. 
If.),  though  the  editor  of  this  edition  expresses  doubt 
(Z.  c,  p.  vii,  note)  as  to  its  authenticity.  It  is  possible 
that  Poe  contributed  to  the  Messenger  as  early  as 
January,  1835,^  but  I  know  of  nothing  to  establish  this 
as  a  certainty. 

(2)  The  review  of  Ainsworth's  Tower  of  London  in 
Graham's  for  March,  1841  (xviii^  p.  142).  This  is  in- 
cluded in  the  "Virginia  Poe"  (x,  pp.  110  f.).  The 
grounds  for  doubting  Poe's  authorship  are  these:  that 
Poe  in  reviewing  Ainsworth's  Guy  Fawhes  in  Graham's 
for  November,  1841,  asserts  (see  the  "  Virginia  Poe,"  x, 
p.  219)  that  he  had  hitherto  read  nothing  of  The  Tower 
of  London  save  "  some  detached  passages  " ;  that  he  ex- 
presses in  his  notice  of  Guy  Fawhes  a  view  of  Ainsworth's 
Jack  Sheppard  at  variance  with  that  expressed  by  the 
reviewer  of  The  Tower  of  London;  and  that  the  reviewer 
of  The  Tower  of  London  mentions  a  notice  by  himself  of 
Jack  Sheppard,  whereas  there  is  no  evidence  that  Poe 
ever  published  such  a  review. 

(3)  The  review  of  G.  P.  R.  James's  "  The  Ancient 
Regime  "  in  Graham's  Magazine  for  October,  1841  (xix, 
p.  190).  This  was  attributed  to  Poe  by  myself  (see  the 
Nation  of  December  23,  1909,  p.  623)  on  the  basis  of  a 
reference  back  to  Poe's  review  of  James's  "  Corse  de 
Leon "  in  Graham's  for  June,  1841 ;  but  a  footnote 
(which  I  had  overlooked)  in  this  issue  of  Graham's  (p. 

*We  know  that  he  contributed  to  the  February  issue,  however; 
see  the  Nation  for  October  19,  1911,  p.  362. 
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189)  gives  the  information  that  Poe  wrote  none  of  the 
reviews  contained  in  this  number. 

(4)  The  article  entitled  "  Imagination  '^  (a  review  of 
Louisa  Frances  Poulter's  Imagination:  A  Poem  in  Two 
Parts)  published  in  Graham's  for  March,  1842  (xx,  pp. 
174  f.).  Professor  Harrison  lists  this — ^perhaps  by  an 
oversight — ^in  his  bibliography  of  Poe  ("  Virginia  Poe/* 
XVI,  p.  367),  but  he  does  not  include  it  in  his  edition. 
In  the  table  of  contents  for  the  volume  of  Oraham's 
in  which  the  article  appeared,  it  is  ascribed  to  Park 
Benjamin. 

(5)  A  review  of  Bulwer^s  Zanoni  in  Oraham's  for 
June,  1842  (xx,  pp.  354  f.).  This  is  included  in  the 
"  Virginia  Poe,'*  xi,  pp.  116  f.  That  it  is  not  Poe*s  is  es- 
tablished by  a  letter  written  by  him  to  J.  E.  Snodgrass 
of  date  June  4,  1842  (sold  at  the  Maier  Sale  in  1909, 
and  published  in  "  Catalogue  784 "  of  the  Anderson 
Auction  Co.,  pp.  210  f.),  in  which  Poe  makes  a  vigorous 
denial  of  its  authorship.  Poe  asserts  in  the  same  con- 
nection that  it  was  not  from  the  pen  of  Griswold,  but 
was  the  "  handiwork  of  some  underling." 

(6)  A  review  of  Griswold's  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,  also  in  Oraham's  for  June,  1842  (xx,  p.  366). 
This  item  appears  in  the  "  Virginia  Poe,**  xi,  pp.  124  f. 
It  is  not  included  in  the  Griswold  edition,  however,  nor 
is  it  attributed  to  Poe  by  W.  M.  Griswold  in  his  edition 
of  his  father's  letters.^  And  it  is  not  included  by  Poe 
in  a  list  of  his  publications  about  Griswold  sent  the 
latter  at  some  time  in  1849  ("  Virginia  Poe,**  xvii,  pp. 
326  f.)  in  the  hope,  apparently,  of  placating  him  in 
advance  of  the  publication  of  a  forthcoming  edition  of 

^Pas9age9  from  the  Correspondence  of  Rufue  W,  Oriswold,  Cam- 
bridge,  1898. 
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his  anthology — in  which  Poe  was  eager  to  receive  favor- 
able notice.  Had  Poe  written  the  review,  he  would  in 
all  likelihood  have  included  it  in  this  list;  for  it  contained 
nothing  that  is  especially  disparaging  to  Griswold.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  Poe's  declaration  in  his  letter  to  Snodgrass 
of  June  4,  1842  (of  which  I  have  already  made  mention) 
that  he  had  withdrawn  from  Graham's  with  the  May 
issue.  All  this  makes  Poe's  title  extremely  questionable*^ 
Besides  these  there  are  a  good  many  other  reviews  and 
book-notices  whose  authenticity  has  not  been  established 
completely.  On  the  basis  of  a  rather  comprehensive 
general  statement  made  by  Poe,  in  reply  to  a  newspaper 
attack  upon  him,  concerning  the  book-reviews  that  had 
appeared  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  between 
December,  1835,  and  September,  1836,  Professor  Har- 
rison assigns  to  Poe  the  entire  list  of  these  reviews.* 
In  this  he  was  perhaps  correct,  but  Poe's  statement — 
"  Since  the  commencement  of  my  editorship  in  December 
last  ninety-four  books  have  been  reviewed" — does  not 
fully  warrant  the  inference  made;  it  is  likely  that  some 
of  the  ninety-four  reviews  published  by  Poe  were  written 
by  others.^     There  is  the  same  sort  of  uncertainty  about 

^  The  denying  of  this  item  to  Poe  apparently  necessitates  also  the 
denying  to  him  of  the  brief  notice  in  the  May  issue  of  Oraham's 
which  I  gave  to  him  in  the  Nation  of  December  23,  1909  (p.  623). 

*See  the  "Virginia  Poe,"  vin,  p.  x.  He  modifies  this  statement 
somewhat  on  p.  xvi  of  the  same  volume,  including  three  editorials 
in  the  estimate  there  made.  But  an  examination  of  the  pages  of  the 
Messenger  for  the  period  specified  by  Poe  reveals  that  there  were 
precisely  ninety-four  reviews  (exclusive  of  the  review  of  "Mellen's 
Poems"  in  the  May  issue,  which  is  credited  to  another)  published 
during  that  time,  the  Sigoumey-Gould-Ellet  review  in  the  issue  for 
January,  1836,  being  counted  by  Poe  as  three  items,  and  the  Drake- 
Halleck  review  in  the  issue  for  April  being  counted  as  two  (see 
Poe's  own  statement,  I,  c,  p.  xiv). 

'Indeed,  Professor  Harrison  appears  to  have  had  doubts  about 
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some  of  the  reviews  reprinted  from  other  numbers  of 
the  Messenger  (that  is,  before  December,  1835,  and  after 
September,  1836) ;  ^  and  also  about  some  of  the  papers 
reprinted  from  Graham's  Magazine  for  1841-2.^ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  of  the  prose  articles 
contained  in  Griswold's  edition  were  spurious,^ — in  par- 
ticular, the  five  articles  printed  by  Griswold  in  the  "  Lite- 
rati "  in  place  of  the  articles  that  had  originally  appeared 
in  Oodey's.^  But,  although  Griswold  was  not  a  very 
conscientious  editor,  I  can  conceive  of  no  motive  for  the 
garbling  of  his  text  or  for  the  introduction  of  spurious 
items  in  the  present  instance.  What  he  did,  I  think,  was 
to  substitute  for  the  original  Oodey  articles  papers  written 
by  Poe  or  dressed  up  by  him  after  1846.*^     One  of  the 

the  correctness  of  his  position,  since  he  excludes  from  both  his 
edition  and  his  bibliography  several  of  these  rcTiews,  among  them 
the  lengthy  one  on  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  Messenger  for 
February,   1836    (n,  pp.   1811). 

^  One  such  item — ^the  notice  of  HaxalPs  Dissertation  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Abdomen  and  Thoraa,  in  the  Messenger  for  October, 
1836  (n,  p.  725) — is  singled  out  by  Professor  Harrison  in  a  footnote 
{"Virginia  Poe,"  ix,  p.  164). 

'  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  identify  without  much  difficulty  most 
of  Poe*s  unsigned  contributions  to  Burton's  Magazine — ^with  the  aid 
of  a  letter  of  his  to  Burton,  of  June  1,  1840  (in  which  he  specifies 
the  number  of  pages  written  by  him  for  each  issue  from  July,  1839, 
to  June,  1840)  and  of  letters  written  by  him  to  Cooke  and  Snod- 
grass  (see  Ingram,  I,  c,  pp.  142-5;  Woodberry,  I.  c,  i,  pp.  212  f., 
221,  242 f.;  the  "Virginia  Poe,"  xvn,  pp.  51  f.);  and  we  can  also 
identify  most  of  his  contributions  to  the  Broadway  Journal,  through 
the  poet's  own  signature  appended  to  them  in  a  copy  of  the  Journal 
presented  to  Mrs.  Whitman  and  now  in  the  possession  of  F.  R. 
Halsey  of  New  York  City  (see  the  "Virginia  Poe,"  i,  p.  xiii;  xii, 
pp.  viii  f.). 

•See  the  "Virginia  Poe,"  i,  p.  XV;  xv,  pp.  ix,  263  f.;  xvi,  p.  vii. 

*  See  Griswold,  I.  c,  in,  pp.  35  f.,  79  f.,  87  f.,  101  f.,  116  f.,  and  the 
"Virginia  Poe,"  xv,  pp.  2G3  f. 

•  Whether  or  not  he  had  authority  for  this,  it  is  impossible  now 
to  tell. 
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suspected  "  Literati "  articles — ^the  paper  on  Mrs.  Os- 
good ^ — appeared  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for 
August,  1849  (xv,  509  f.),  and  is  there  duly  accredited  to 
Poe;  and  the  remaining  four  items  are  all  in  Poe's 
manner. 


n 


The  additions  that  will  hereafter  be  made  to  the  Poe 
canon  will  come  mainly  from  the  magazines  of  Poe's 
time ;  though  we  may  expect  to  see  still  other  manuscripts 
brought  to  light  It  is  not  unreasonable,  for  instance,  to 
hope  that  the  manuscript  of  Poe's  book,  The  Authors  of 
America  in  Prose  and  Verse,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  above  in  the  discussion  of  the  "  Lavante  "  pamphlet, 
may  yet  be  found.  This  manuscript  was,  perhaps,  in 
the  hands  of  Griswold  when  he  was  making  up  his 
edition;  in  which  case  I  suspect  that  it  was  found  to 
track  the  "  Literati "  pretty  closely,  and  for  that  reason 
was  ignored  by  him.  It  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that 
still  other  manuscripts  of  the  "  Marginalia ''  will  come 
to  light  in  the  course  of  time.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Richmond  early  in  1849  ("  Virginia  Poe,"  xvii,  pp. 
328  f.),  Poe  wrote  that  he  had  sent  fifty  pages  of  the 
"  Marginalia  "  to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  five 
pages  of  it  to  appear  in  each  of  the  next  ten  numbers; 
in  reality,  only  five  of  the  projected  ten  installments  ever 
appeared:  the  manuscript  for  the  rest  may  still  be  in 
existence.^     And  there  are,  perhaps,  other  tales  preserved 

*See  Griswold,  in,  pp.  87 f.,  and  the  "Virginia  Poe,"  xv,  pp. 
271  f. 

'  A  small  manuscript  roll  of  "  Marginalia  "  was  among  the  rarities 
disposed  of  at  the  sale  of  the  Stedman  library  in  January,  1911; 
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in  manuscript.  The  assertion  is  made  in  a  review  of 
the  1845  edition  of  Poe's  Tales — inspired,  so  Professor 
Woodberry  thinks  (Life,  ii,  p.  406),  by  the  poet — ^that 
Poe  had  already  published  "  seventy-five  or  eighty  tales," 
whereas  but  sixty-nine  (exclusive  of  the  "Pym"  and 
the  "Eodman")  are  known  to  the  editors  of  Poe,  and 
some  of  these,  it  is  certain,  were  written  after  1845.^ 
It  is,  of  course,  very  likely — to  adopt  another  of  Professor 
Woodberry's  suggestions — ^that  there  were  included  in 
this  estimate  aome  of  Poe's  miscellanies.^  But  Mr. 
"Woodberry's  discovery  a  few  years  ago  of  a  fragment  of 
a  tale  of  which  nothing  had  hitherto  been  known,  "  The 
Light-house,"  should  of  itself  make  us  hesitate  to  predict 
that  there  are  no  other  tales  yet  to  be  found.  Poe  sent 
the  manuscript  of  at  least  one  of  his  tales,  as  we  know, 
to  friends  in  England,  and  something  may  perhaps 
be  looked  for  from  that  source.'     Mr.   Ingram  asserts 

and  Mr.  Whitty  mentions  {I.  c,  p.  233)  a  manuscript  volume  of 
"Marginalia"  once  in  the  possession  of  a  Richmond  printer,  but 
now  lost. 

^  In  Jtme,  1S44,  Poe  wrote  Anthon  that  his  tales  were  "  in  number 
sixty-six"  (Woodberry,  I.  c,  n,  p.  78) ;  and  in  a  notice  of  the  1845 
edition  of  the  tales,  published  in  the  Broadway  Jowmal  of  July  12, 
1845,  while  he  was  editor,  it  is  asserted  that  the  tales  in  this  edition 
were  selected  from  "about  seventy  tales  of  similar  length,  written 
by  Mr.  Poe." 

"Mellonta  Tauta,"  "Hop  Frog,"  "X-ing  a  Paragrab,"  and  "Von 
Kempelen  and  His  Discovery"  all  appear  to  have  been  written 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  poet's  life. 

"Griswold,  it  may  be  noted,  included  "The  Philosophy  of  Furni- 
ture" among  the  tales.  In  the  same  way,  Poe  may  have  counted 
his  essay,  "  An  Opinion  on  Dreams  "  (printed  in  Burton^s  for  August, 
1830,  and  first  assigned  to  Poe  by  Mr.  Whitty,  I,  c,  p.  Ixiii),  as  a 
tale.  Perhaps,  too,  he  counted  his  introduction  to  the  "Tales  of 
the  Folio  Club"  as  a  separate  story  (see  the  "Virginia  Poe,"  n, 
pp.  xxxvif.). 

""Spectacles"  was  sent  to  Home  in  1843  or  1844  (see  the 
"Virginia  Poe,"  xvn,  p.  168,  and  Ingram,  I.  o.,  p.  204) ;  and  before 
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(I.  c,  p.  139)  that  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  Poe  completed  the  "  Journal  of  Julius  Eodman," 
which  had  been  abruptly  brought  to  an  end  in  Bvrtonfs 
for  June,  1840,  with  his  secession  from  the  editorship 
of  that  magazine.  The  story  may  have  bewi  concluded 
in  the  Saturday  Museum,  which  contained  in  its  issue 
of  July  22,  1843,  "  further  extracts  from  the  ^  Narrative 
.  of  a  Journey  to  the  Rocky  Moimtains '  "  (see  the  Phila- 
delphia United  States  Gazette  for  July  21,  1843). 

And  there  are  reminiscences,  more  or  less  authentic,  of 
a  number  of  poems  which  have  been  lost  but  which  may 
yet  turn  up  in  manuFcript.  These  are:  (1)  a  volume 
of  juvenilia  submitted  to  Poe's  Richmond  school-teacher, 
Joseph  H.  Clarke,  in  1823,  and  consisting  "chiefly  of 
pieces  addressed  to  different  little  girls  in  Richmond  who 
had  from  time  to  time  engaged  his  youthful  affections  " 
(see  Didier,  Life  of  Poe,  New  York,  1879,  p.  31)  ;  (2)  a 
poem  addressed  to  Master  Clarke  on  his  retirement  as 
principal  of  his  school  in  Richmond  (Didier,  p.  33) ; 
(3)  a  lampoon  written  by  Poe  while  at  West  Point  on 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Academy  (see  the  reminiscences 
of  T.  W.  Gibson  in  Harper^s  Monthly,  November,  1867, 
pp.  754  f.) ;  (4)  "  Lines  to  Mary,"  *  addressed  to  a  Bal- 

this  Poe  had  sent  to  Dickens  a  volume  of  tales  which  he  hoped  to 
have  published  in  England  (see  the  Vaiion  for  November  24,  1910, 
p.  492). 

^ These  Mr.  Woodberry  suggests  (I,  o,,  n,  p.  414)  were  probably 
the  same  as  Poe's  lines  "To  Mary**  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  for  July,  1S35  (i,  p.  636),  later  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Osgood  under  the  title  "  To  F  ." 

But  ihe  lines  to  the  "Baltimore  Mary"  are  said  to  have  been 
''very  severe"  and  to  have  dealt  with  "fickleness  and  inconsist- 
ency"— a  description  to  whidi  Poe's  lines  in  the  Messenger  do  not 
answer  very  well.  Another  poem  "To  Mary" — and  subscribed,  as 
it  happens,  with  the  initial  "P." — appeared  in  the  New  England 
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timore  sweetheart  (see  the  article  of  Augustus  Van  Cleef 
in  Harper's  Monthly,  March,  1889,  pp.  634  f.)  and  said 
to  have  been  published  in  a  Baltimore  newspaper;  (5)  a 
campaign  song,  of  which  four  lines  have  survived,  written, . 
it  is  believed  (see  Woodberry,  ii,  p.  422),  in  New  York 
in  1843  or  thereabouts;  and  (6)  a  poem  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Shew  and  entitled  "  The  Beautiful  Physician,"  ^ 
composed  in  part,  so  Mrs.  Shew  declared,  while  the  poet 
was  in  a  delirium  following  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
1847,  and  later  recast  by  him  from  jottings  which  Mrs. 
Shew  had  made  (see  J.  H.  Ingram,  in  the  Boohman  for 
January,  1909,  pp.  452  f.).  There  is  also  a  tradition  that 
Poe  wrote  in  collaboration  with  his  friend  R.  M.  Bird, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  scenario  for  a  play  (see  Woodberry, 
Ufe,  II,  p.  421).2 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  main  additions  to  the  canon 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  magazines  of  Poe's  time.  Of  at 
least  three  of  the  periodicals  to  which  Poe  contributed 
more  or  less  freely,  no  complete  files  are  known.  These 
are  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter,  in  which  his  "  Manu- 
script Foimd  in  a  Bottle  '^  and  "  The  Coliseum  "  were 
first  printed;^  Alexander's  Weekly  Messenger,  in  which 

Magazine  for  January,  1832  (n,  p.  72).  But  this,  too,  contains 
nothing  of  the  satirical;  besides,  it  comprises  sixteen  lines,  whUe 
the  poem  said  to  have  been  published  in  Baltimore  was  only  "six 
or  eight"  lines  in  length. 

*Mr.  Whitty  suggests  {I.  c,  p.  286)  that  this  was  perhaps  a 
revised  version  of  the  poem  "The  Great  Man,"  found  by  him  in 
manuscript  in  the  desk  used  by  Poe  when  editor  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger. 

'Poe's  statement  on  various  occasions  that  he  had  also  written  a 
poem  entitled  "Holy  Eyes"  and  a  novel  entitled  "An  Artist  at 
Home  and  Abroad"  must,  of  course,  be  dismissed  as  apocryphal 
,<see  Woodberry,  i,  p.  170;  n,  p.  30). 

•  A  partial  file  of  the  Saturday  Visiter  for  the  years  1841  to  1846, 
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he  exploited  sundry  cryptographic  feats  in  1839 ;  ^  and 
the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Musevm,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed divers  critical  articles  in  the  early  forties.^  It  is 
highly  probable  that  he  published  in  these  papers  other 
things  besides  those  of  which  we  have  record.  And  there 
are  doubtless  other  things  in  the  periodicals  and  annuals 
of  Poe's  time.  No  exhaustive  search  through  the  columns 
of  the  magazines  which  Poe  edited — The  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  Burton's  Magazine,  Graham's,  the 
Evening  Mirror,  and  the  Broadway  Journal — ^has  ever 
been  made.^  It  remains,  among  other  things,  to  deter- 
mine just  which  of  certain  "  short  notices  "  in  Burton's 
Magazine  attributed  to  Poe  without  specification  of  title 
("  Virginia  Poe,"  xvi,  pp.  363-4)  are  actually  Poe's  and 
which  are  the  work  of  others.*     Mr.  Whitty  asserts  (L  c, 

is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  at 
Baltimore.  It  contains  nothing  of  Poe's  that  was  not  first  published 
elsewhere. 

*A  file  of  this  weekly— for  the  years  1837  and  1838— is  to  be 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

"See  his  letter  to  Lowell  of  March  27,  1843  (Woodberry,  L  c, 
n,  p.  21). 

•  See  the  Nation  of  December  23,  1909,  p.  623  f.,  for  a  list  of  some 
twenty-five  brief  articles  published  in  these  magazines  which  are 
probably  Poe's,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  authenticated. 
It  is  possible,  I  think,  that  some  of  the  shorter  poems  published 
anonymously  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  in  1834  and  1835 
are  Poe's;  and  we  can  be  all  but  certain  that  there  are  other 
critical  articles  in  the  Messenger  for  1845  and  1849. 

*  It  is  perhaps  not  a  matter  of  large  importance  that  all  these 
scraps  should  be  published,  but  it  is  at  least  desirable  that  such 
as  can  be  shown  to  be  Poe's  shall  be  definitely  set  down  to  his  credit, 
in  order  that  the  biographer  and  the  literary  historian  may  avail 
themselves  of  such  information  as  they  afford.  See,  in  this  con- 
nection, an  editorial  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Lxxvn,  p.  552  (April, 
1896),  in  which  it  was  declared  that  owing  to  the  incompleteness 
of  the  editions  of  Poe  published  up  to  that  time  there  remained 
"  for  the  student  of  Poe's  life  and  times  a  field  of  research  practi- 
caUy  unexplored." 
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p.  xxxvi)  that  Poe  wrote  for  Povlson's  American  Daily 
Advertiser  and  for  the  Philadelphia  Mercury  in  the  early 
thirties ;  Professor  Woodberry  has  suggested  {Life,  u,  p. 
424)  that  Poe  probably  contributed  to  the  Brother  Jona- 
than in  the  autumn  of  1843:  and  in  two  of  his  letters 
during  his  final  year  (see  the  "  Virginia  Poe/'  xvii,  pp. 
361,  367)  the  poet  refers  to  the  Literary  World  (of  which 
his  friend,  E.  A.  Duyckinck,  was  then  editor)  as  though 
he  were  perhaps  a  contributor  to  it.*  Mr.  Whitty  has 
told  us  recently  (Z.  c,  pp.  viii  f.,  Ixxvii  f.)  of  Poe's  con- 
nection with  the  Richmond  Examiner  in  the  summer  of 
1849 — in  particular,  of  his  republishing  in  its  columns 
several  of  his  poems;  Bishop  Fitzgerald  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Poe  also  contributed  critical  articles  to 
the  Examiner  at  this  time  (see  the  "  Virginia  Poe,"  i, 
p.  318).  And  mention  is  made  in  several  places  of 
contributions  by  Poe  to  British  and  Continental  maga- 
zines. In  a  letter  to  Snodgrass  in  1839  ("  Virginia 
Poe,"  XVII,  p.  70)  Poe  asserts  that  he  had  entered  into 
a  profitable  engagement  with  Blackwood's  Magazine.^  In 
a  memorandum  sent  to  Griswold  on  March  29,  1841 
(see  the  "  Virginia  Poe,"  i,  p.  346),  he  said  that  he 
had  "  lately  written  articles  continuously  for  two  British 

*In  another  letter  (of  March  8,  1849, — see  the  "Virginia  Poe,** 
xrn,  p.  341)  he  mentions  having  offered  his  tale,  "Von  Kempelen 
and  His  Discovery,"  to  Duyckinck  for  publication  in  the  Literary 
World,  And  it  has  recently  been  shown  that  Poe  in  1844  con- 
tributed miscellaneous  articles  to  an  obscure  Pennsylvania  news- 
paper, The  Columbia  Spy  (see  the  PhiladelpTUa  Public  Ledger, 
January  14,  1912). 

'  I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  identify  anything  in  Black- 
icood*8  as  his,  and  the  antagonism  to  Christopher  North  which  he 
displayed  on  several  occasions  in  subsequent  years  leads  me  to 
believe  that  he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  that 
quarter. 
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journals ''  whose  names  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  give. 
Hirst  asserts  in  his  sketch  of  Poe  in  the  Saturday  Museum 
that  he  had  also  written  for  a  "  Parisian  critical  journal " 
(Woodberry,  Z.  c,  ii,  p.  410).  Similarly  it  is  asserted 
in  Lowell's  sketch  of  Poe  in  Oraham's  that  he  had 
"contributed  several  reviews"  to  English  and  French  peri- 
odicals ("  Virginia  Poe,"  i^  p.  382).  And  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  fact  of  his  sending  manuscripts  to  Home 
and  Dickens  in  the  hope  that  they  might  dispose  of  them 
to  British  publishers. 

Before  we  can  feel  satisfied  that  we  have  got  a  complete 
list  of  Poe's  writings,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  from 
out  their  hiding-places  files  of  the  three  periodicals  that 
now  appear  to  have  been  lost — ^the  Saturday  Visiter,  the 
Saturday  Museum,  and  the  WeeMy  Messenger;  we  must 
also  examine  anew  the  files  of  the  periodicals  with  which 
Poe  was  connected  editorially;  and  we  must  institute  a 
search  through  the  remainder  of  the  early  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  annuals  to  which  Poe  may  have  con- 
tributed. In  particular,  the  Baltimore  papers  of  the  early 
thirties  and  the  Philadelphia  papers  of  the  forties  must 
be  sifted.  When  this  is  done,  we  may  confidently  hope 
to  see  the  canon  of  Poe's  writings  materially  enlarged. 

EIiLLis  Campbell. 
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XVL— THE  LATER  MANNER  OF  MR.  HENRY  JAMES 

Those  who  have  doubts  as  to  how  far  Mr.  James  has 
travelled  from  his  earlier  style  will  find  interesting  testi- 
mony in  a  bit  of  early  criticism.  Writing  of  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  and  Transatlantic  Sketches  J.  0.  Hey- 
wood  says,^  "Ambiguities  and  obscuritiee,  as  well  as 
inadequacies  of  expression,  are  so  uncommon  in  these 
books  that  those  which  appear  are  all  the  more  displeasing 
and  inexcusable,  since  the  writer  has  plainly  shown  that 
they  might  have  been  avoided." 

Even  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Mr.  James  to-day 
will,  I  think,  admit  that  they  have  to  work  at  times  to 
grasp  his  meaning.  To  most  of  us,  the  fact  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  possible  to  speak  of  ambiguities  and 
obscurities  as  "  uncommon  "  with  him,  comes  with  a  little 
shock  of  surprise.  The  object  of  this  paper  will  be,  not 
to  show  that  his  style  has  become  more  involved  and  less 
cleaT ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  attitude  of  the  present- 
day  public  and  critics,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  critic 
just  quoted,  sufficiently  establishes  this;  but  to  discover, 
if  possible,  some  of  the  causes  for  this  loss  of  clearness, 
and  to  decide  whether  there  is  any  compensating  gain. 

Mr.  James  has  made  a  comparison  of  his  earlier  and 
later  ways  of  doing  things  rather  easier  by  bringing  out, 
recently,  a  complete  revised  edition  of  his  works.  In 
order  to  get  at  the  subject  as  definitely  as  possible,  I 
have  selected  three  or  four  representative  books,  and  read 
them  side  by  side  in  the  two  editions,  noting  any  changes 
which  seemed  to  me  significant     I  shall  give  the  result 

^How  They  Strike  me,  These  Authore,  PhUadelphia,  1877. 
354 
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of  this  examination  first,  before  discussing  in  a  more 
general  way  the  development  of  his  style  judged  from 
his  work  as  a  whole. 

I  took  first  Roderick  Hudson,  which  Mr.  James  speaks 
of  in  his  introduction  to  the  new  edition  as  his  first 
attempt  at  a  real  novel,  a  long  and  sustained  piece  of 
work.  He  looks  at  it,  apparently,  with  a  sort  of  pity 
and  patronage,  as  filled  with  crudities  which  he  regrets, 
and  yet  with  fondness,  too,  as  one  of  his  earliest  inspira- 
tions. To  the  average  reader,  unlearned  in  the  James 
cult,  the  book  would  perhaps  appeal  more  than  any  of 
his  others.  The  story  is  simple  and  direct;  there  is 
plenty  of  action — not  merely  talk  about  states  of  con- 
sciousness— and  the  problem  is  not  too  deep  for  a  mind 
imtrained  in  psychology  to  grapple  with.  Mr.  James 
says  that  Roderick's  disintegration  is  too  rapid,  but  I 
cannot  feel  that  he  is  right.  An  "  artistic  temperament " 
of  that  sort,  as  it  goes  up  with  a  leap,  comes  down  with 
a  rush;  and  the  very  essence  of  Roderick's  character  is 
his  incapacity  to  realize  any  other  point  of  view  than 
that  of  his  own  capricious  mood,  his  utter  lack  of  any 
'impulse  to  pull  himself  together.  The  other  characters, 
even  those  lightly  sketched,  interest  us.  Perhaps  Mr. 
James  has  never  created  a  more  fascinating  woman  than 
Christina  Light.  Her  indifference,  her  beauty,  her  clev- 
erness masking  as  naivete,  all  tantalize  the  reader  as 
they  did  her  fellow-personages  in  the  story.  We  are 
not  merely  told  of  her  power;  we  feel  it.  As  for  the 
style  of  the  earlier  edition,  if  we  were  asked  to  judge  it, 
not  knowing  the  author,  we  should  probably  say  that  it 
had  no  very  marked  peculiarities.  It  is  straightforward, 
without  excessive  use  of  figures,  but  rich  in  apt  and 
expressive  phrases.     It  does  not  thrust  itself  upon  our 
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notice;  our  attention  is  held  by  the  events  and  emotions 
portrayed,  not  by  the  medium  of  portrayaL  In  reading 
the  later  version,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  myself,  after 
some  sentence  which  meant  nothing  to  me,  turning  back 
to  the  earlier  text  to  find  out  what  the  author  really 
intended  to  say.  The  clean,  clear-cut  lines  have  been 
blurred  in  the  revising;  the  apt  word  has  been  replaced 
by  a  roundabout  phrase  which  may  be  to  Mr.  James 
himself  more  accurate  expression,  but  which  often  seems 
to  be  used  only  because  it  is  less  natural.  He  has  tried 
to  amplify,  but  one  feels  often  that  he  has  suceeded  only 
in  diluting. 

One  of  the  changes  which  strike  us  as  showing  a  lapse 
of  vigor,  as  well  as,  frequently,  a  loss  of  clearness,  is 
the  substitution  of  a  general  word  or  phrase  for  a  par- 
ticular. This  is  still  more  common  in  the  later  work, 
but  it  is  noticeable  even  in  this  revision.  For  instance, 
the  earlier  text  has  "  It  would  have  made  him  almost 
sick,  however,  to  think  that  on  the  whole  Roderick  was 
not  a  generous  fellow."  In  revising,  Mr.  James  makes 
this  "  It  would  have  made  him  quite  sick,  however,  to 
think  that  on  the  whole  the  values  in  such  a  spirit  were 
not  much  larger  than  the  voids."  "  A  transparent  brown 
eye  "  becomes  "  a  transparent  brown  regard."  Where  in 
the  first  book  we  are  told  that  Roderick  "  looked  at  the 
straining  oarsmen  and  the  swaying  crowd  with  the  eye 
of  a  sculptor,"  the  second  version  has  him  look  "  with  the 
eye  of  an  artist  and  of  the  lover  of  displayed  life."  This 
last  phrase  is  vague  enough  to  make  one  ponder  a  bit; 
at  all  events,  it  does  not  express  with  finality  what  the 
author  ,  apparently  wanted  to  say — ^that  Roderick  saw 
everything  in  relation  to  the  plastic  art 

Another  form  of  change  is  the  substitution,  for  the 
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natural  and  ordinary  word,  4f  one  which  is  commonly 
used  in  a  rather  different  86\3e,  as  "  I  shall  be  better 
beguiled  "  for  "  I  shall  be  befler  entertained."  I  must 
confess  that  on  reading  "  SlA  had  already  had  a  long 
colloquy  with  the  French  chambermaid,  who  had  published 
her  views  on  the  Koman  question,"  I  was  dense  enough 
to  feel  for  a  moment  slightly  bewildered  at  the  learning 
of  French  chambermaids,  and  was  relieved,  on  referring 
to  the  other  book,  to  find  that  she  merely  "  expounded  " 
her  views. 

We  find  some  of  Mr.  James's  later  favorites  of  expres- 
sion creeping  in.  For  "  another  man  admired  her,"  he 
puts  "  another  man  is  in  a  state  about  her  " ;  and  instead 
of  "  she  went  on  with  soft  earnestness  "  we  have  "  she 
wonderfully  kept  it  up."  Just  how  we  should  classify 
these  phrases,  it  is  hard  to  say.  "  In  a  state  "  might  be 
looked  upon  as  another  example  of  the  general  for  the 
particular,  and  as  for  wonderfully  and  beautifully,  Mr. 
James  seems  to  keep  them  ready  to  put  in  whenever  some 
other  adverb  is  not  absolutely  demanded. 

He  makes  a  considerable  point  of  inversion  in  sentence 
structure,  having  the  theory,  evidently,  that  to  put  a  word 
out  of  its  natural  place  is  to  call  attention  to  it  This, 
of  course,  is  an  obvious  fact,  but  in  some  cases  there 
seems  to  be  no  particular  reason  for  such  emphasis.  For 
instance,  "  she  said  dryly  "  conveys  just  about  the  same 
degree  of  meaning  as  "  she  dryly  said."  In  conversation, 
especially,  the  inversion  strikes  one  as  decidedly  unnatural. 
"  Gk)  and  get  me  a  piece  of  bread  "  certainly  has  the  ring 
of  colloquialism  more  than  "  get  me  somewhere  a  piece 
of  bread." 

The  mention  of  colloquialism  brings  us  td  a  rather 
notable  phase  of  Mr.  James's  later  manner,  his  seeming 
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attempt  to  approach  the  iohns  of  conversational  English. 
This  is  shown  in  the  inc^ased  use  of  abbreviations, — 
"  he'e,"  instead  of  he  is,  't^aven't,"  for  have  not,  and  so 
forth — and  in  the  frequenc^  of  parentheses.  This  paren- 
thetical construction  is  cer^inly  not  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  clearness,  especially  since  a  good  deal  of  unrelated 
matter  is  often  packed  into  the  parentheses.  The  collo- 
quial aim  is  displayed  in  the  bits  of  slang  which  we  find 
introduced,  not  always  with  entire  appropriateness. 
Christina,  instead  of  "  Do  you  think  he's  going  to  be  a 
great  man  ? ",  says  in  the  second  version,  "  Do  you  think 
he's  going  to  be  a  real  swell,  a  big  celebrity  ? "  We  find 
"  How  could  I  ever  meet  her  again  if  at  the  end  of  it  all 
she  should  be  unhappy  ? "  replaced  by  "  if  at  the  end  of 
it  all  she  should  find  herself  short  ?  " 

The  question  of  foreign  influence  on  Mr.  James  in- 
terests me,  much.  We  know  his  admiration  of  Balzac, 
and  his  fondness  for  Continental  settings.  I  seem  to  have 
found  several  instances  where  the  French  idiom  has 
impressed  itself  upon  his  construction.  In  the  early  text 
he  has  "  It  is  still  lotus-eating ;  only  you  sit  down  at  a 
table,  and  the  lotuses  are  served  up  on  rococo  china." 
The  later  has  "  always  "  in  place  of  still — a  clear  remi- 
niscence, it  would  seem,  of  the  French  toujours.  Christina 
says,  "  She's  capable  of  thinking  that,  mamma,"  using 
mamma  not  as  a  noun  of  address,  but  as  a  Frenchman 
would  say,  "  Elle  est  capable  de  penser  cela,  la  mere ! " 
For  "  paying,  to  Rowland's  knowledge,  his  first  compli- 
ment," we  have  later,  "  acquitting  himself,  to  Rowland's 
knowledge,  of  his  first  public  madrigal."  This  is  not 
the  ordinary  English  use  of  the  word  acquit;  it  is,  exactly, 
the  use  of  the  French  s'acquitter  de.  In  "  It  won't  be  a 
tragedy,  simply  because  I  sha'n't  assist  at  it,"  where  assist 
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at  replaces  "  I  sha'n't  survive  it,"  "  assist "  is  used  as  the 
French  use  assister,  in  the  sense  of  witnessing,  being 
present. 

The  actual  use  of  foreign  words  and  phrases  is  much 
more  frequent  in  the  later  text.  We  have  Christina  called 
a  brava  ragazza  instead  of  a  "  good  girl."  Where,  in  the 
early  version,  "  Roman  princes  come  and  bow  to  her,"  in 
the  later,  "  les  grands  de  la  terre  come  and  do  her 
homage."  "  He  examined  the  new  statue,  said  it  was 
very  promising,"  becomes  "  Pronounced  it  tremendously 
t'rouve."  Exclamations  like,  "  Dieu  sait  pourquoi  I  "  and 
"  Che  vuole  ?  "  are  fairly  abundant.  It  is  strange  that  a 
writer  like  Mr.  James,  who  seeks  not  vulgar  popularity 
but  the  following  of  a  cultivated  few,  should  have  fallen 
into  a  practice  which  the  cheaper  class  of  novelists  has 
always  delighted  in.  It  is  true  that  his  French  and 
Italian  words  are  correct  in  form  and  aptly  used;  it  is 
true,  also,  that  there  are  cases  when  only  a  French  or 
an  Italian  word  will  express  the  shade  of  meaning  he  is 
attempting  to  give.  But  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
foreign  word  is  absolutely  unnecessary,  and  only  serves 
to  confuse  a  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  language. 
There  surely  was  no  excuse  for  changing  the  statement 
that  Eoderick  had  no  fixed  day  to  "  no  fixed  jour." 

There  are  some  cases  where  the  English  idiom  is  faulty. 
We  should  naturally  say  get  to  work,  when  Mr.  James 
says  "get  at  work"  and  one  would  hardly  understand 
the  question,  "  Are  they  already  giving  on  his  nerves  ? " 
if  it  were  not  for  the  earlier  form,  "  Is  he  already  tired 
of  them?" 

Frequently  we  find  examples  of  what  I  have  called 
"  dilution,"  where  the  author,  in  his  desire,  apparently, 
to  explain  fully  and  precisely  every  turn  of  his  thought. 
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has  weakened  the  effect  by  putting  in  too  much.  When 
Eoderick,  in  an  argument  about  his  work,  says,  "  My 
America  shall  answer  you,"  there  is  a  certain  nobility 
in  his  self-assurance.  But  when  Mr.  James  writ^,  "  My 
colossal  ^  America '  shall  answer  you,"  he  spoils  it  by 
trying  to  put  into  black  and  white  the  bigness  of  Roder- 
ick's conception.  At  the  very  last  of  the  book,  in  the 
description  of  Rowland's  relations  with  Mary,  we  have 
in  the  first  edition  an  admirable  directness :  "  During  the 
dreary  journey  back  to  America,  made,  of  course,  with 
his  assistance,  there  was  a  great  frankness  in  her  grati- 
tude, a  great  gratitude  in  her  frankness."  In  the  second, 
the  description  finishes,  more  vaguely,  with  "  she  had  used 
him,  with  the  last  rigour  of  consistency,  as  a  character 
definitely  appointed  to  her  use." 

One  very  noticeable  thing  in  the  later  books  of  Mr. 
James  is  that  all  his  people  talk  alike.  There  is  almost 
no  attempt  at  differentiation  through  characteristic  talk. 
Naturally,  then,  in  the  revision,  we  find  speeches  changed 
to  more  typical  "  James  dialect,"  regardless  of  the  speaker. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Roderick's  mother. 
A  timid,  elderly  lady  from  a  little  New  England  town, 
thoroughly  refined,  thoroughly  innocent,  thoroughly  pro- 
vincial, she  remarks  in  the  early  text,  naturally  and 
characteristically,  "  But  we  are  very  easy  now,  are  we  not, 
Mary  ?  '^  The  corrected  form,  "  Now,  however,  we  are 
quite  ourselves,  and  Mary,  I  think,  is  really  enjoying  the 
revulsion"  does  not  belong  to  Mrs.  Hudson  at  all,  but 
to  some  lofty  lady  in  perfect  control  of  her  situation.  She 
would  never  have  thought  of  saying,  "  No  wonder  he  found 
Northampton  mild  " ;  but  the  first  form,  "  No  wonder  he 
found  Northampton  dull,"  might  easily  have  suggested 
itself  to  her.     When  we  come  to  changing  "  To  think 
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of  her  being  a  foreigner!  She  speaks  so  beautifully" 
into  "  She  speaks  the  language  as  if  she  were  driving 
her  own  carriage — and  with  her  whip  well  up  in  her 
hand,  don't  you  think?"  we  have  something  hopelessly 
out  of  character.  This  is  not  Mrs.  Hudson,  or  anybody 
else,  excet)t  Mr.  James. 

Eoderick,  looking  at  his  own  work,  says,  "  I  think  it 
is  curiously  bad,"  and  this  amount  of  detachment,  in 
the  mood  he  is  in,  is  not  unnatural.  But  he  would  not 
have  said,  "  I  think  it  curiously,  almost  interestingly 
bad  " — ^he  was  too  excited  to  weigh  his  words  eo  carefully. 
The  omission  of  the  verb,  too,  is  hardly  colloquial. 

There  are  some  passages  in  which  no  definite  fault 
can  be  found  with  the  new  form  of  expression  except 
perhaps  some  slight  awkwardness  or  vagueness  that  makes 
it  less  effective  than  the  old.  So,  "Her  daughter  had 
come  lawfully  by  her  loveliness,"  in  the  old — "  Her  young 
companion  was  therefore  accountably  fair,"  in  the  new. 
"  Let  me  model  you,  and  he  who  can  may  marry  you  " 
loses  in  becoming  "  Let  me  be  your  modeller,  and  he  who 
can  may  be  your  husband."  "  You  ahnoet  come  up  to 
one  of  my  dreams  "  is  weaker  than  "  You  almost  satisfy 
my  conception  of  the  beautiful." 

Roderick  Hudson  was  written  in  1874.  We  could  find 
many  imperfections  in  it,  no  doubt,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  cannot  see  where  the  revision  of  1908  has  improved 
the  original.  In  almost  every  case,  where  I  have  com- 
pared the  two  versions,  I  have  preferred  the  earlier  form. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  is  to  me  one  of  the  finest  of 
modem  novels.  For  its  sake,  I  can  forgive  Mr.  James 
much: — ^I  can  even,  temporarily,  forget  the  perplexity 
and  irritation  he  frequently  causes  me.  I  could  not  have 
forgiven  him,  had  he  laid  very  violent  hands  upon  it.  But 
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he  himself  has  evidently  realized  the  power  of  his  early 
work,  and  has  tampered  comparatively  little  with  the 
expression.  In  the  introduction  he  calls  the  book  '^  a 
structure  reared  with  an  '  architectural  competence '  as 
Turgenieff  would  have  said,  that  makes  it,  to  the  author's 
own  sense,  the  most  proportioned  of  his  works  after  The 
Ambassadors, — ^which  was  to  follow  it  so  many  years 
later,  and  which  has,  no  doubt,  a  superior  roundness." 
He  accounts  for  this  successful  building  of  the  story  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  placed  the  center  of  the  subject  in 
the  young  woman's  own  consciousness.  Certainly  Isabel 
is,  throughout,  the  center  of  interest,  and  we  get  into 
her  personality,  have  a  more  human  approach  to  her 
than  to  most  of  Mr.  James's  people. 

There  are  comparatively  few  foreign  words  in  the  story, 
though  so  much  of  the  action  takes  place  in  Italy.  We 
have  simpatico  instead  of  nice;  carriere  for  career;  "  You 
wouldn't  at  all  have  the  fentte,"  replacing  "  You  would 
make  a  very  poor  butler."  "  He's  Mr.  Osborne  who  lives 
in  Italy  "  is  enlarged  by  foreign  phrasing  to  "  who  lives 
tout  betemdnt  in  Italy."  The  influence  of  this  last  idiom 
is  seen  in  English,  when  we  have  "  the  letter  that  she 
carried  in  her  pocket  all  sufficiently  reminded  her," — 
the  first  expression  having  merely  sufficiently. 

One  or  two  new  tendencies  can  be  noticed  in  this 
revision.  Mr.  James  has  a  way  of  piling  up  adverbs, 
regardless  of  sound — "  At  present,  obviously,  neverthe- 
less." The  earlier  construction,  "But  at  present,  ob- 
viously," is  superior  both  in  clearness  and  in  harmony. 
He  is  inclined  to  use  unusual,  if  not  entirely  original 
compounds,  as,  "  he  had  no  intention  of  disamericanizing," 
for  "  he  had  no  intention  of  turning  Englishman."  Fig- 
ures are  used  more  freely,   and  they  are  often  rather 
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far-fetched ;  we  feel  that  the  author  must  have  strained  his 
imagination  to  see  a  comparison.  For  example,  the  state- 
ment, '^  She  was  much  excited,  but  she  wished  to  resist  her 
excitement,"  becomes  "  She  found  herself  now  humming 
like  a  smitten  harp.  She  only  asked,  however,  to  put  on 
the  cover,  to  case  herself  again  in  brown  holland."  The 
elaboration  of  detail  here  gives  a  rather  ludicrous  eflFect. 
Again,  "every  now  and  then  Isabel  heard  the  Countess 
say  something  extravagant "  is  expanded  into  "  heard  the 
Countess,  at  something  said  by  her  companion,  plunge 
into  the  latter's  lucidity  as  a  poodle  splashes  after  a 
thrown  stick."  "A  certain  fund  of  indolence  that  he 
possessed  "  is  elaborated  by  the  addition  of  what  seems 
an  utterly  unrelated  figure,  "  a  secret  hoard  of  indifference 
— ^like  a  thick  cake  a  fond  old  nurse  might  have  slipped 
into  hfe  first  school  outfit" 

There  is  the  same  substitution  of  the  general  for  the 
particular  which  wfi  have  observed  in  Roderick  Hudson. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  done  with  some  intention  of 
humor,  as  "  Miss  Stackpole^s  ocular  surfaces  unwink- 
ingly  caught  the  sun,"  for  "Miss  Stackpole's  briUiant 
eyes  expanded  still  further," — ^but  the  humor  is  cer- 
tainly not  very  apparent.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone 
could  have  changed  "  shaking  his  hunting-whip  with  little 
quick  strokes "  into  "  still  agitating,  in  his  mastered 
emotion,  his  implement  of  the  chase."  And  it  is  simply 
inconceivable  how  a,  man  of  artistic  power  could  substi- 
tute for  the  simple  directness  of  the  first  passage  follow- 
ing, the  vague  wanderings  of  the  second.  "  To  see  a 
strong  man  in  pain  had  ^mething  terrible  for  her,  and 
she  immediately  felt  very  sorry  for  her  visitor."  "  This 
immediately  had  a  value — classic,  romantic,  redeeming, 
what  did  she  know  ? — for  her,  '  the  strong  man  in  pain  * 
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was  one  of  the  categories  of  the  human  appeal,  little 
charm  as  he  might  exert  in  the  given  case." 

Speaking  of  Kome,  Isabel  asks,  in  the  first  version, 
with  perfect  naturalness,  "  Ought  I  to  dislike  it,  because 
it^e  spoiled  ?  ^'  In  the  second,  her  question,  "  Ought  I 
to  dislike  it  because,  poor  old  dear — ^the  Niobe  of  Nations, 
you  know — it  has  been  spoiled  ?  '^  gives  us  the  idea  of  a 
person  who  is  tucking  in  scraps  of  learning  to  make  an 
impression — an  idea  which  is  not  at  all  the  conception 
Isabel's  creator  wants  us  to  have  of  her. 

Since  I  remarked  on  the  first  appearance  of  favorite 
words  and  phrases  in  the  other  book,  perhaps  comment 
should  be  made  on  the  expression,  "  she  vaguely  wailed,'^ 
which  is  used  here  in  place  of  "  she  murmured  to  herself ,'' 
and  which  occurs  rather  frequently  in  the  later  books, 
sometimes  in  connection  with  situations  that  would  seem 
to  give  no  real  cause  for  wailing.  Mr*  James  seems  to 
develop  a  fondness  for  adverbs.  His  description  of 
Isabel  as  "  thin  and  light,  and  middling  tall "  becomes 
"she  was  undeniably  spare,  and  ponderably  light,  and 
proverbially  tall."  The  adverbs  here  have  an  argu- 
mentative tone  which  seems  a  trifle  imnecessary. 

On  the  whole,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  shows  a  decided  advance  in  structure  and 
in  finish  over  Roderick  Hudson,  of  some  five  years  before. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why  Mr.  James  looked  at  it 
in  a  less  critical  mood,  and  made  fewer  changes,  though 
it  is  not  much  nearer  than  the  earlier  book  to  the 
complication  of  his  later  slyle. 

When  we  turn  to  The  Awkward  Age,  which  Mr. 
Brownell  ^  has  pronounced  "  the  technical  masterpiece 

^American  Pro$e  MasterB,  New  York,  1909. 
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among  the  later  works/'  we  make  a  jump  of  some  twenly 
years^  as  this  book  was  not  published  till  1899.  The 
comparative  lateness  of  the  work  is  very  evident  when 
we  see  how  closely  the  original  and  the  revised  edition 
keep  to  each  other.  Only  a  trifling  change,  here  and 
there,  is  to  be  noted.  The  figures  are  somewhat  more 
elaborated,  and  usually  lees  effective,  in  the  later  version. 
^^  She  shows  things,  don't  you  see }  as  some  great  massive 
wall  shows  placards  and  posters" — ^loses  much  of  its 
force  when  it  is  changed  to  "  as  some  fine  tourist  region 
shows  the  placards  in  the  fields  and  the  posters  on  the 
rocka''  There  is  the  tendency  noted  before,  to  destroy 
the  aptness  of  the  figure  by  adding  too  much  incongruous 
detail.  We  find  foreign  idiom,  as  in  "  I  see  you  coming," 
meaning  "  I  see  what  you're  driving  at."  There  is  still 
less  attempt  than  in  the  first  edition  to  suit  the  speech 
to  the  character.  Mr.  Longdon,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  say,  ^^  Kindly  give  me 
some  light  then  on  the  condition  into  which  he  has 
plunged  you,"  than  "  Kindly  give  me  a  lead  then  as  to 
what  it  is  he  has  done  to  you."  When  Mr.  James  tells 
us  that  "Mr.  Oashmore  soundlessly  glared  his  amuse- 
ment," he  seems  to  have  tried  desperately  hard  to  find  a 
roundabout  way  of  saying,  "  Mr.  Oashmore  stared." 

The  book,  in  the  1899  edition,  shows  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  what  we  have  been  calling  Mr.  James's  "  later 
manner."  We  have,  every  few  pages,  such  expressions 
as,  "of  a  strangeness,"  "of  a  profundity."  These,  by 
the  way,  are  themselves  French  idioms,  and  so  give  evi- 
dence of  the  foreign  influence  already  mentioned.  The 
author's  fondness  for  unusual  adverbs,  and  his  habit  of 
putting  them  before  the  verb,  are  very  noticeable, — ^for 
instance,  "he  robustly  reflected."     The  book  is  full  of 
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parentheseB,  not  merely  in  the  talk  of  the  characters,  but 
in  the  author's  comment,  and  he  is  constantly  throwing 
in  interjectional  phrases  like,  "  don't  you  know  ? ",  "  don't 
you  see  ? ",  and  his  much-worked  expression,  "  There  you 
are."  There  is  an  increasing  use  of  the  pronoun  "  one  " 
— ^for  you  or  for  the  definite  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

The  Oolden  Bowl,  published  in  1904,  is  so  near  the 
time  of  the  revision,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  com- 
pare the  two  versions.  It  will  be  more  to  the  point  to 
look  for  developments  in  this  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
work. 

We  find  several  new  examples  of  foreign  idioms. 
"  Before  twelve  assistants  only  "  has  the  French  meaning 
of  assistants,  as  spectators.  In  '^  But  from  the  moment 
you  didn't  do  it  for  the  complications,  why  shouldn't  you 
have  rendered  them  f " — "  from  the  moment "  is  evidently 
used  with  the  meaning  of  since,  in  exact  equivalent  of  the 
French  du  moment  que.  We  have  the  toujours  again  in 
"  she  always  confessed,"  "  she  always  went  on,"  referring 
not  to  an  habitual  action  but  to  one  continued.  "  I  see 
them  never  come  back.  But  never — simply."  Here 
"  but "  is  used  as  the  French  would  say  m^is  jamais. 

The  piling  up  of  adverbs  becomes  more  marked  stilL 
"  She  couldn't  of  course  however  be  at  the  best  as  much 
in  love  with  his  discovery."  Not  merely  adverbial 
phrases  are  treated  in  this  way,  but  we  find  sentences 
made  up  of  a  string  of  loose  words  and  phrases.  "  They 
didn't,  indeed,  poor  dears,  know  what,  in  that  line — the 
line  of  futility — ^the  real  thing  meant"  There  seems  to 
be  some  intention  hero  of  reproducing  the  natural  ramb- 
ling of  conversation,  the  tacking  on  of  thoughts  as  they 
develop,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  James's  parenthetical 
structure  does  not  really  reproduce  conversation.    We  do 
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string  our  thoughts  together  in  a  more  or  less  rambling 
f  ashion,  but  most  of  us  talk  in  loose  sentences  instead  of 
periodic. 

In  this  book  we  find  grammatical  peculiarities  which 
sometimes  amount  to  positive  incorrectness.  One  thing 
is  the  use  of  the  double  negative,  as  in  "  She  did  it  ever, 
inevitably,  infallibly — she  couldn't  possibly  not  do  it." 
I  suppose  this  is,  according  to  strict  logic,  correct,  although 
it  is  a  trifle  confusing,  and  to  most  of  us  it  would  be 
more  natural  to  say,  "  she  couldn't  help  doing  it"  The 
same  thing  is  seen  in  '^  I  can't  not  ask  myself ;  I  can't 
not  ask  you,"  and  in  "  he  hadn't  for  a  good  while  done 
anything  more  conscious  and  intentional  than  not  quickly 
to  take  leave." 

But  such  a  sentence  as  "  with  the  sense  moreover  of 
what  he  saw  her  see  he  had  the  sense  of  what  she  saw 
him  "  is  not  only  hopelessly  obscure ;  it  seems  grammati- 
cally incomplete.  So  in  "  She  admitted  accordingly  that 
she  was  educative — ^which  Maggie  was  so  aware  that  she 
herself  inevitably  wasn't," — ^the  relative  refers,  incor- 
rectly, to  an  adjective.  "  Each  appears,  under  our  last 
possible  analysie,  to  have  wished  to  make  the  other  feel 
that  they  were"  is  a  slip  that  Mr.  James  should  not 
have  been  guilty  of ;  and  "  Their  lips  sought  their  lips," 
referring  to  two  people,  is  hardly  accurate.  There  are 
several  cases  of  the  adjective  used  like  an  adverb,  to 
modify  another  adjective,  as,,  "modest  scattered,"  "slim 
sinuous  and  strong." 

The  book  throughout  is  vague  in  expression.  We  feel 
•as  if  we  were  groping* in  a  fog,  and  a  bit  of  Mr.  James's 
typically  sketchy  conversation  sums  up  our  sensations  at 
the  end: 
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"  *  Then  do  you  yourself  know? ' 
*How  much? — ' 
'  How  much.' 
'How  far?—' 
*  How  far.' 
Fanny  had  appeared  to  wish  to  make  sure,  but  there  was  some- 
thing she  remembered  in  time,  and  even  with  a  smile.    'I've  told 
you  before  that  I  know  absolutely  nothing.' 

'  Well— that's  what  /  know/  said  the  Princess." 

This  elliptical  style  of  conversation  is  of  course  meant 
to  be  suggestive,  and  it  sometimes  fulfills  its  purpose 
admirably,  but  often  it  irritates  us  by  completely  failing 
to  suggest.  We  feel  lik^  echoing  the  remark  of  one  of 
the  characters,  "  Everything's  remarkably  pleasant,  isn't 
it  ? — ^but  where  for  it  after  all  are  we  ? " 

Mr.  Howells,  unwaveringly  loyal  to  the  novelist  who 
in  an  earlier  time  was  so  often  classed  with  him,  asserts  ^ 
that  though  he  sometimes  cannot  understand,  he  trusts 
Mr.  James,  and  feels  that  he  will  write  liothing  which  is 
not  worth  understanding.  I  should  not  wish  to  be  less 
modest  than  Mr.  Howells,  but  I  would  humbly  protest 
that,  if  I  can  read  Balzac,  whom  Mr.  James  owns  as  his 
master,  with  a  fair  degree  of  comprehension,  Mr.  James 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  me  understand  at  least  as  well, 
writing  in  my  native  tongue.  I  had  thought  at  first  that 
the  same  thing  might  be  true  of  Mr.  James's  later  work 
that  the  critics  have  found  in  Shakespeare's  later  plays — 
he  might  have  had  too  much  thought  for  his  expression, 
have  tried  to  pack  too  much  in  a  single  sentence.  But, 
as  we  have  seen  from  the  investigation,  he  has  more 
frequently  thinned  a  passage  than  enriched  it;  he  has 
packed  in  more  expression  rather  than  more  thought. 

* "  Mr.  Henry  James's  Later  Work,"  North  American  Review,  Janu- 
ary, 1903. 
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Part  of  the  vagueness  of  the  style  Tindoubtedly  comes 
from  the  detachment  which  Mr.  Brownell  speaks  of  as 
characteristic  of  Mr.  James,  his  habit  of  "passing  the 
story  to  the  reader  through  the  mind  of  one  of  the  per- 
sonages in  it."  Mr.  James  himbclf,  in  one  of  his  intro- 
ductions, speaks  of  presenting  the  story  "  not  as  my  own 
impersonal  account  of  the  affair  in  hand,  but  as  my 
account  of  somebody's  impression  of  it."  Again,  in  The 
Figure  in  the  Carpet,  he  says,  "  Literature  was  a  game 
of  skill,  and  skill  meant  courage,  and  courage  meant 
honour,  and  honour  meant  passion,  meant  life."  This 
deliberate  reasoning  seems  to  show  once  more  a  certain 
aloofness  of  attitude.  With  the  very  greatest  writers,  do 
we  not  feel  that  there  are  fewer  removals,  that  literature 
means,  quite  directly,  life? 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  device  of  making  some  charac- 
ter the  spokesman,  although,  as  Mr.  Brownell  says,  "  we 
see  him  busily  getting  out  of  the  way,  visibly  withdraw- 
ing behind  the  screen  of  the  story  ....  making  of  his 
work,  in  fine,  a  kind  of  elaborate  and  complicated  forti- 
fication between  us  and  his  personality,"  we  are  left  at 
the  end  thinking  not  of  what  the  people  in  the  story  have 
said  or  done,  but  of  how  Mr.  Henry  James  has  expressed 
himself.  It  may  be  that  his  mannerisms  have  grown  up 
in  an  honest  attempt  to  communicate  subtle  shades  of 
thought;  but  it  certainly  seems,  often,  that  when  two 
forms  of  expression  are  possible,  he  deliberately  chooses 
the  less  natural  and  the  more  awkward.  Mr.  Howells 
speaks  of  "  that  wonderful  way  of  Mr.  James  by  which 
he  imparts  a  fact  without  stating  it,  approaching  it  again 
and  again,  without  actually  coming  into  contact  with  it." 
This  is  pretty  good  description,  only  most  of  us  feel  that 
there  are  many  times  when  he  approaches  a  fact  again 
and  again  but  does  not  impart  it 
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Mr.  Brownell  says,  "  Cuvier  lecturing  on  a  single  bone 
and  reconstructing  the  entire  skeleton  from  it  is  naturally 
impressive,  but  Mr.  James  often  presents  the  spectacle  of 
a  Cuvier  absorbed  in  the  positive  fascinations  of  the 
single  bone  itself, — ^yet  plainly  preserving  the  effect  of  a 
Cuvier  the  while/^  This  phrases  very  satisfactorily  to 
me  the  feeling  I  had  in  reading  The  Ambassadors. 
There  was  ©o  much  talk  about  so  little;  the  people  and 
the  situation  had  so  little  appeal  to  one's  sympathy;  the 
language,  at  times,  was  so  hesitating  and  elusive;  and 
yet,  somehow,  the  whole  thing  was  masterly.  We  can 
only  regretfully  wonder  what  the  world  of  literature 
might  have  gained  if  Mr.  James  had  kept  along  the  road 
to  which  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  pointed,  instead  of  turn- 
ing off  into  the  manneristic  byways  that  have  led  to  The 
Sacred  Fount  and  The  Golden  Bowl. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  we  should  ask  the  question 
whether  there  has  been  any  gain  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  clearness  that  we  have  traced  in  Mr.  James's  work. 

Stevenson  says,  "  That  style  is  the  most  perfect,  not, 
as  fools  say,  which  is  most  natural,  for  the  most  natural 
is  the  disjointed  babble  of  the  chronicler ;  but  which  attains 
the  highest  degree  of  elegant  and  pregnant  implication 
unobtrusively,  or,  if  obtrusively,  then  with  the  greatest 
gain  to  sense  and  vigor."  Mr.  James's  style — ^that  is, 
the  later  style — is  certainly  not  unobtrusive ;  and  I  think 
only  the  most  extreme  of  his  supporters  would  affirm  that 
the  increase  in  obtrusiveness  has  meant  a  gain  in  sense 
and  vigor.  If,  as  some  of  them  seem  to  think,  he  must 
write  in  this  way  to  express  the  windings  of  his  thought, 
it  would  seem  to  the  uninitiated  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  thought.  In  any  case,  the  question 
may  well  arise  whether  a  mode  of  writing  which  so  con- 
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Btantlj  distracts  attention  from  the  substance  to  the  form 
of  expression  is  still  to  be  called  style.  Certainly  not 
according  to  Goethe's  definition,^  which  Mr.  Brownell 
seems  to  have  had  in  mind  when  he  said :  ^  ^^  Are  the 
masterpieces  of  the  future  to  be  written  in  this  fashion  t 
If  they  are,  they  will  differ  from  the  masterpieces  of  the 
past  in  the  substitution  of  a  highly  idiosyncratic  manner 
for  the  hitherto  essential  element  of  style,  and  in  con- 
sequence they  will  require  a  second  reading,  not  as  here- 
tofore, for  the  discovery  of  new  beauties  or  the  savoring 
again  of  old  ones,  but  to  be  understood  at  all." 

Olaba  F.  McInttbb. 


^Einfache  Naohahmung  der  Naiw,  ManUer,  BtU  (1787). 
*  Op,  oii. 
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xvn.— X  PROPOS  lyuN  prisonnier  x  pierre- 

8CIZE,  VlSrrfi  par  MME.   DE  SfiVIGNfi* 

Le  21  juillet,  1672,  Mme.  de  S6yign6  ficrivit  de  Lyon 
i,  Mme.  de  Grignan  pour  lui  annoncer  son  amy6e  et  le 
bon  accueil  qu'elle  avait  regu  chez  la  f  amille  de  Ooulange. 
Puis  elle  dit:  "  J'etais  k  Pierre-Encise,  voir  F  *  *  , 
prisonnier/*  * 

Ni  Walckenaer'  ni  MonmerquS  n^en  offre  aucune 
explication.  E.  Cuaz  dit  i,  oe  eujet:  '^  Malgr6  toutes  les 
recherches  dee  savants  •  .  .  le  nom  de  ce  prisonnier  assez 
important,  puisque  Mme.  de  Sfivigne  avait  6t6  le  voir, 
est  rests  inoonnu.*'  * 

J'essayerai  de  donner  une  solution  au  probldme  de 
I'identite  de  ce  prisonnier. 

TJne  oomedie  oonnue  de  Montfleury,  La  Femme  Juge 
et  Partie,^  est  fondee  sur  un  proc^  en  divorce  entre  le 

^L'auteur  de  oet  article  doit  son  premier  int^r^  au  marquis  de 
Fresne,  ft  une  4tude  qu'il  va  publier  prochainement  sur  Courtilz  de 
Sandras.  C'est  un  plaisir  pour  lui  d'avoir  Poocasion  de  remercier 
Monsieur  A.  Cuaz,  qui  lui  a  donn6  la  premiere  idde  de  cet  article, 
et  Monsieur  Strowski,  qui  a  bien  voulu  le  lire  en  manuscrit  et  en 
donner  sa  critique. 

*Lettre8  de  Mme,  de  Bivigni,  reeueillies  par  Monmerqufi,  Paris, 
1862,  in-8o,  T.  m,  p.  156. 

*M6m(Are9  but  Mme.  de  84vign4,  T.  nr,  p.  196. 

*  Le  Chdieau  de  Pierre-Souse  et  sea  Priaonniere,  Lyon,  1907,  in-S^., 
pp.  103^.  A.  P^ricaud,  r6sum4  par  Cuaz,  dit  qu'il  avait  pens^ 
d'abord  k  Fouquet,  mais  avait  vite  renoncd  k  cette  explication,  car 
Fouquet,  aprto  son  jugement  en  1664  et  la  commutation  de  sa  peine 
en  detention  perp^tuelle,  fut  conduit  k  la  fortresse  de  PigneroL 
Pour  P^ricaud,  voir:  Notes  et  Doouments  pour  eervir  d  VMetoire  de 
Lyon,  Annte  1672,  p.  2. 

*Pour  cette  commie  voir:  Revue  dee  Court  et  dee  Oonf6renoe$, 
20  Novembre,  1902.  Le  Th4dtre  de  Montflewy:  La  Femme  Juge  et 
Partie,  par  N.-M.  Bemardin. 
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Marquis  de  Fresne  et  sa  femme.  Dans  la  oomedie  il 
n'est  pas  question  d'emprisonnement.  Julie,  la  marquise, 
avait  ete  abandonnee  sur  une  ile  deserte  par  son  mari, 
Bemadille,  le  marquis,  qui  soupgonnait  k  tort  sa  fidelite. 
Bevenue  a  Faro,  deguisee  en  homme  (la  scene  se  passe 
en  Espagne),  elle  trouve  son  mari  sur  le  point  de  convo- 
ler;  par  une  ruse  habile  elle  empeche  ce  manage,  punit 
Bemadille  et  puis  le  reprend^ 

TJn  petit  livre  anonyme,  intitule  Memoires  du  Temps,^ 
raconte  rhisrtoire  du  Marquie  de  Fresne  d'une  f  agon  tout- 
4-fait  differente.  Ce  livre  eet  precede  de  trois  lettres: 
la  premiere  ecrite  par  le  redacteur  suppos6  H  une  dame 
qui  aurait  demande  des  renseignements  sur  I'aflFaire  du 
marquis ;  la  eeconde  est  du  marquis  lui-meme,  qui  donne 
permission  au  redacteur,  son  ami,  d'envoyer  les  m6moires 
i,  la  dame,  i,  condition,  toutefois,  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  question 
de  Madame  de  Fresne  dans  ses  r6cits.  La  troisieme 
lettre  est  de  I'editeur  qui  annonce  que  le  manuscrit,  tombS 
par  hasard  entre  ses  mains,  lui  paraissait  int6ressant. 
H  resolut  alors  de  I'imprimer,  quoique  la  publication 
eut  6te  offensante  pour  certains  personnages.  H  est  sur, 
dilril,  que  personne  n'arrivera  i,  decouvrir  son  identity. 

Les  Memoires  sont  divises  en  cinq  parties:  les  trois 
premieres  forment  un  roman  galant  des  amours  du  Mar- 
quis de  Fresne  avec  la  belle  fille  de  M.  le  President  *  *  . 

^M4moire$  du  Temps,  Rouen,  chez  Pierre  du  Marteau,  1674,  in-lSo. 
(Bibl.  Nat.  Y*  52663-4).  Une  r^imnression  de  ce  liyre,  portant  le 
titre:  M^movrea  pour  servir  d  VHiaioire  du  Marquis  de  Fresne, 
Paris,  chez  Pierre  Gendron,  au  bon  Corsaire,  1702,  in-16o.,  est  cause 
que  certains  bibliographes,  qui  ignoraient  apparemment  la  premiere 
Edition,  cnt  attribu4  ft  Courtilz  de  Sandras  les  Memoires  du  Marquis 
de  Fresno,  Le  horn  de  I'^iteur  suppose  fait  allusion  au  roman  de 
Courtilz,  MMnoires  de  la  Marquise  de  Fresne  (1701).  La  Biblio- 
thdque  de  1' Arsenal  possMe  un  exemplaire  de  la  rdimpression. 
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Ces  amours  6veillerent  la  jalousie  du  beau-pdre  qui  rSsolut 
de  perdre  le  marquifl.  "  Us  jugdrent  i,  ppopos  pour  le 
persecutor  de  se  servir  du  in6cliant  esprit  de  sa  femme.''  ^ 

La  quatrieme  partie  d6crit  les  meeures  qu'ils  prirent 
pour  noircir  le  marquis  aupres  du  roi.  La  marquise  fut 
un  de  leurs  jouets^  mais  il  n'y  est  nulle  part  question  des 
lies  d6sertes  ni  des  corsaires.  Les  ennemis  du  marquis 
reussissent  enfin  k  le  ruiner,  et  il  est  ecrou6  h  la  prison 
de  Pierre-Seize,  le  26  avril,  1671.  Aussi  sa  lettre,  citee 
au  commencement  du  livre,  est-elle  datee:  "le  26  juin, 
1672,  a  Pierre-Cise  "  (sic). 

La  cinqui^me  partie  du  livre  est  une  chronique  scanda- 
leuse  des  amours  de  la  mere  de  la  Marquise  de  Fresno, 
Madame  la  Presidente  du  Thillait  (sic). 

Courtilz  de  Sandras  fait  allusion  k  I'emprisonnement 
du  marquis  dans  les  Memoires  de  M.  L.  C.  D.  R.,  connu 
sous  le  titre  de  Memoires  de  Rochefort.  Le  heroe,  Eoche- 
f ort,  si  Ton  veut,  fut  enf erme  It  Pierre-Seize,  a  Ten  croire, 
vers  cette  epoque ;  ^  il  y  trouve  le  Marquis  de  Fresne  qui 
lui  raconte  son  histoire.  Oelle-ci  est  fondee  sur  le  recit 
des  Memoires  du  Temps,  mais  Ton  j  trouve  quelques 
changements  et  additions  interessants  qui  indiquent 
d'autres  sources  d'information.  Ainsi  Fresne  d6clare, 
qu^ayant  aime  sa  femme  longtemps  avant  leur  mariage, 
il  fut  oblige  a  la  fin  de  Fenlever — car  sa  mSre  voulait 
la  garder  pour  conserver  ses  rentes.  H  avoue,  aussi, 
qu'exaspere  par  les  infidelites  de  sa  femme,  il  avait  voulu 
la  vendre  a  un  corsaire;  que,  pour  le  faire  avec  moins 

*  M4moir€8  du  Temps,  p.  174. 

'Courtilz  ne  donne  pas  de  dates,  mais  son  li4roe  partit.pour  la 
Hollande  avec  Tannte  de  Turenne  peu  de  temps  aprte  ayoir  €U 
remis  en  liberty  Le  premier  incident  qu'il  raconte  est  la  mort  du 
Due  de  Longueville  au  passage  du  Rhin,  12  juin,  1672.  Voir  les 
Memoires  de  M.  L.  C,  D.  R,,  pp.  241  et  suivantes  (ed.  de  16S8). 
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d'eclat,  il  avait  feint  d'etre  reconcilie  avec  elle,  et  I'avait 
invitee  a  faire  un  voyage  avec  lui.  H  Tavait  amenee 
ainsi  en  Provence,  et  meme  oonclu  marche  avec  iin  cor- 
saire  qui  avait  accepte  moyennant  nne  certaine  somme. 
Le  marquis  ajoute  que  sa  femme  s'fitait  ^chappee  miracu- 
leusement,  et  que  son  amant  avait  saisi  ce  pretexte  pour 
le  faire  ecrouer  k  Pierre-Scize. 

Une  version  diflFerente  est  donnee  par  les  Memoires  de 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Fresne,  que  Ton  est  d'accord  pour 
attribuer  ^  Courtilz  de  Sandras.  Dans  la  preface  la 
marquise  explique  les  raisons  qu'elle  a  de  publier  ses 
memoires :  elle  croit  ses  aventures  assez  remarquables  pour 
interesser  beauooup  de  lecteurs,  (c'est  la  raison  majeure 
de  tons  les  heroe  de  Courtilz),  et  elle  veut  se  defendre 
contre  les  accusations  malicieuses  des  mauvaises  langues. 

Au  commencement  des  Memoires  elle  donne  sur  sa 
famille  quelqucs  details  qui  ne  manquent  pas  d'interet: 

"  Mon  pere  etait  frSre  aine  de  Monsieur  de  la  Gourdes- 
bois,  et  cousin  germain  de  Monsieur  Girard,  Procureur 
General  de  la  Chambre  des  C!omptes,  homme  qui  s'etait 
toujours  distingu6  par  sa  conduite  et  par  ses  grands 
biens."  1 

Elle  pe§ut  plusieurs  offres  de  mariage  et  accepta,  contre 
le  gr6  de  ses  parents,  M.  Hennequin,  Marquis  de  Fresne. 
Elle  ne  tarda  guere  k  le  trouver,  comme  ses  amis  lui  avait 
predit,  d'une  humeur  tres  jalouse  et  soupQonneuse.  Elle 
raconte  comment,  aprSs  avoir  souffert  quelques-unes  de 
ses  bizarreries,  elle  f  aillit  etre  empoisonnee  de  ses  mains. 
Puis  son  mari,  feignant  d'avoir  oublie  sa  jalousie, 
Finvita  k  Taccompagner  dans  un  voyage  d'agrement  en 
Italic.     Elle  y  fait  beau(»up  de  conquetes  par  son  esprit 

^  M4moire8   de   la  Marquise   de   Fresne,  Amsterdam,    chez   Jean 
Malherbe,  1701,  in-12o.,  p.  3. 
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et  sa  beaute^  et  attire  I'admiratioii  d'un  oorsaire  ren^gat 
nomme  Qendron.  Le  marquis  e'en  aper^oit  et,  conduant 
vite  le  march^y  lui  vend  sa  femme,  qu'il  fait  passer  pour 
sa  maitreese.  Le  corsaire  vient  souvent  diner  avec  eux  et 
les  invite  k  lui  faire  une  vieite  k  son  bord.  Lit,  il  leur 
offre  une  collation,  et  la  marquise,  ayant  un  fort  gout 
pour  les  liqueurs,  est  facilement  coeffee,  pour  garder  son 
expression.  Quand  elle  revient  k  elle,  le  vaiseeau  est 
en  pleine  mer.  Gendron,  n^anmoins,  ne  tarde  guere  a 
se  desabuser  de  ce  que  le  marquis  lui  avait  dit  de  ses 
relations  avec  sa  femme,  H  se  montre  alors  fort  poli, 
et  se  jetant  k  ses  pieds,  lui  promet  de  ne  lui  rien  de- 
mander  jusqu'  a  ce  qu'elle  puisse  obtenir  de  Bome  la 
dissolution  de  son  mariage  et  qu'elle  soit  libre  de  l'6pou- 
ser.  En  outre,  il  s'engage  k  renoncer  au  brigandage  et 
k  rentrer  dans  le  sein  de  I'Eglise.  H  demande  seulement 
la  permission  de  continuer  quelque  temps  ses  courses, 
afin  d'amasser  plus  de  biens  pour  elle.  La  marquise 
approuve  cette  decision,  et  vogue  la  galore !  Us  font  de 
riches  prises  et  Oendron  ofFre  k  sa  compagne  des  cadeauz 
inappr6ciables. 

Enfin,  contents  de  leurs  richesses  ils  reviennent  k  Bome 
pour  obtenir  la  dispense  neceesaire  au  mariage.  Le  pape 
refuse  sa  sanction  et  Gendron,  ayant  donne  ses  biens  pour 
racheter  les  esclaves  chretiens  en  Afrique,  se  retire  dans 
un  monastSre,  oii  il  gdifie  chacun  par  sa  pi6t6.  La  mar^ 
quise  veut  suivre  son  exemple,  mais,  en  qualite  de  femme 
mari6e  elle  ne  pent  prononcer  de  voeux.^  Elle  revient 
alors  en  Prance  et  porte  plainte  auprfes  du  roi.     Son 

*A  en  croire  les  M6moWe9  du  Temps  le  marquis  avait  song^  & 
mettre  sa  femme  dans  un  convent,  afin  de  la  mieux  suireiUer,  mais 
aucun  n'avait  voulu  la  recevoir,  ft  cause  de  la  vie  scandaleuse  de  sa 
m^re. 
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mari,  qui  songeait  k  se  remarier,  est  ecrou6  a  la  Bastille. 
Des  sa  sortie  sa  femme  lui  intente  un  proces  en  revendi- 
cation  de  des  biens.     Les  Memoires  se  terminent  ici. 

Voila  tout  ce  que  nous  avions  pu  trouver  sur  cette 
aflFaire  dans  les  ecrits  contemporains,  et,  k  vrai  dire,  ils 
ne  doivent  pas  nous  inspirer  une  grande  confianee. 

Monsieur  Paul  Ginisty  nous  vient  en  aide  avec  son 
essai  sur  La  Marqvise  de  Fresne  dans  le  volume  intitule : 
La  Marquise  de  Bade.  Malheureusement  les  renseigne- 
ments  donnes  sur  ses  sources  par  Monsieur  Ginisty  ne 
nous  donnent  pas  pleine  satisfaction.  II  cite  un  "  tome 
depareille  des  Causes  de  Separation  (chez  Jean  Neatdme, 
a  la  Haye,  1750)."    Puis  il  ajoute :  ^ 

"  A  mon  grand  depit  il  y  a  des  lacunes  dans  le  tome 
(qui  me  semble  avoir  eu,  lui  aiissi,  quelques  aventures) 
dont  j^ai  fait  mes  delices.  Cependant  la  trame  presque 
suffisante  du  drame  se  dessine  et  I'explication  est  donn6e 
de  cette  extravagante  tentative  de  vente  d'une  belle 
Fran^aise  aux  fils  du  prophfete." 

Mais  les  informations  que  cet  essai  nous  foumit  com- 
pletent  et  commentent  ce  que  nous  venons  de  citer.  Nous 
y  apprenons  que  notre  marquise  s'appelait  Marie  Elisa- 
beth Girard  du  Tillet  {sic)  et  que  son  6poux  fut  Pierre 
Hennequin,  marquis  de  Fresne.  EUe  se  laissa  enlever 
par  son  amant  qui,  deguisant  un  valet  en  pretre,  lui 
donna  Tillusion  dWe  union  legitime.  Le  pSre  de  Marie 
Elisabeth,  president  de  la  Chambre  dee  Comptes,  ayant 
eu  vent  de  cette  ruse,  poursuivit  le  marquis  et  I'obligea 
i,  regulariser  la  situation.  D^  lors,  le  mari  maltraita 
sa  femme,  et  i  la  fin  s'avisa  de  la  vendre  en  Turquie* 
Sous  pretexte  dW  voyage  de  plaisir  il  Tobligea  k  Taccom- 

^Patil  Ginisty,  La  Marquiae  de  Bade,  Paris,  1001,  iii-12o.,  p.  130. 
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pagner  en  Italie.  II  manqua  le  bateau  qu'il  oomptait 
trouver  a  Genes  en  partance  pour  Constantinople  et  con- 
tinua  sa  route  vers  la  Savoie,  mais  la  marquise,  soupgon- 
nant  ses  desseins,  s'evada  et  gagna  les  etats  du  due  de 
Savoie.  Son  mari  feignant  de  se  repentir,  et,  ajant  ainsi 
repris  possession  de  sa  f emme,  la  maltraita  plus  scanda- 
leusement  que  jamais.  Une  seconde  tentative  pour  la 
vendre  echoua,  et  le  marquis,  dfigu,  changea  de  tactique. 
II  obligea  sa  femme,  un  pistolet  sur  le  front,  a  copier 
des  lettres  qu'il  avait  ecrites  expres,  et  qui  etaient  censees 
s'adresser  a  un  amant.  II  avait  eu  soin  d'y  6taler  tons 
les  raflSnements  du  vice.  Anne  de  ces  temoins  parlants, 
il  enferma  la  marquise  dans  \m  convent  et  entra  en  proces 
contre  elle.  Mais  elle  avait  su  soustraire  un  des  brouil- 
lons  ecrits  par  son  mari,  et  ayant  prouvfi  ainsi  son  inno- 
cence, elle  obtint  que  le  divorce  fut  prononce  en  sa  faveur, 
Le  marquis  fut  loge  a  la  Bastille. 

Monsieur  Ginisty  nous  apprend  que  la  separation  de 
corps  fut  prononcee  par  sentence  des  requetee  du  Palais 
le  17  mars,  1663,  et  confirmee  par  deux  d6crets  du 
Parlement  du  30  avril,  1675  et  du  23  avril,  1680.  Mon- 
sieur Fimck-Brentano  ^  dit  que  le  marquis  fut  mis  i, 
la  Bastille  le  3  juillet,  1677,  pour  cause  inconnue.  Les 
manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  TArsenal  ne  contiennent 
que  I'annonce  de  eon  entree,  deux  permissions  de  sortir 
dans  I'annee  1681,  et  I'ordre  de  le  mettre  en  liberte,  datfi 
du  1  decembre,  1681. 

II  y  aurait  de  quoi  s'etonner  si  le  marquis  avait  ete 
emprisonne  quatorze  ans  apres  son  crime.  Je  crois  plutot 
qu'il  fut  enferme  d'abord  a  Pierre-Seize,  et  ensuite  trans- 
ferg  k  la  Bastille.  Mais  si  nous  acceptons  les  dates 
donnees  pour  la  separation  de  corps  et.pour  I'Scrou  du 

^  Funck-Brentano :  Lettres  de  Cachet  d  Paris,  PariB,  1003,  in-4o. 
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marquis  ^  Pierre-Seize  (1671)  il  est  tout  de  meme  diflSicile 
d'expliquer  ce  retard  de  huit  annees.  Peut-etre  Fauteur 
dee  Memoires  du  Temps  avait-il  cm  aiguiser  Tintfiret  du 
lecteur  en  parlant  de  remprisonneinent  du  marquis 
comme  d'un  fait  tout  recent. 

Quoiqu'il  en  aoit,  si  Ton  accepte  le  temoignage  des 
Memoires  du  Temps  et  des  Memoires  de  M.  L.  C.  D.  R., 
que  le  Marquis  de  Fresne  etait  dans  la  prison  de  Pierre- 
Seize  vers  Tannee  1672,  je  crois  que  Ton  serait  en  droit 
de  supposer  que  le  prisonnier  visite  par  Madame  de 
Sevigne  pouvait  bien  etre  lui. 

Cette  hypoth&e  est  etayee  par  une  lettre  qu'elle  ecrivit 
k  sa  fille  le  24  septembre,  1677:  ^ 

"  Votre  narration  est  admirable  et  ne  pouvait  manquer 
de  f aire  son  eflFet ;  li61as  1  mon  enfant,  vous  savez  comme 
je  suis  pour  les  malbeureux,  et  k  quel  point  je  me  tiens 
offensee  de  certaines  injustices :  temoin  M.  de  Presnes." 

Dans  la  table  generale,  Monmerque  pense  que  ce  M. 
de  Fresnes  etait  probablement  le  cure  de  Presne.  Je 
crois  plutot  J  voir  le  marquis. 

Benj.  M.  WoODBEIDaE. 


^Lettrea  de  Mme,  de  84vign4,  recueillies  par  Monmerqu6,  T.  v, 
p.  333. 
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XVm.— SUICIDE  IN  THE  PLAYS  OF  SHAKE- 
SPEARE 

In  an  essay  on  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare,^  the  late 
Professor  John  Churton  Collins  makes,  about  the  latter's 
nse  of  the  motive  of  suicide,  some  striking  remarks  which 
have  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. The  attitude  of  the  two  dramatists  toward  the 
crime  is,  he  says,  exactly  similar: 

"  By  neither  of  them  has  any  glamor  of  sentiment  been  cast  over 
it.  In  no  case  is  it  associated  with  honor,  but  in  aU  cases  with 
intemperance  or  ignominy,  or  with  both.  ...  In  the  suicide  of  Ajax, 
the  one  instance  in  which  Sophocles  has  represented  suicide  as  a 
deliberate  act,  what  impresses  us  throughout  is  the  utter  demorali- 
zation of  the  victim.  .  .  .  Labouring  at  first  in  a  turbid  storm  of 
frenzy,  he  regains  self-mastery  only  to  reduce  to  the  dominion  of  a 
perverted  will  an  anarchy  of  conflicting  emotions — ^rage,  shame, 
remorse,  pity,  grief — perishing  desperately,  a  laughing  stock  to  his 
foes,  a  source  of  sorrow  and  reproach  to  his  friends.  So  perish 
Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Brutus,  Gassius,  Titinius,  Gleo- 
patra,  Antony,  Enobarbus,  Goneril,  Othello,  and,  it  would  seem. 
Lady  Macbeth.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  self-destruction  associated 
with  anything  but  intemperance  or  retribution.  'The  fouVst  best 
fits  my  latter  part  of  life,'  exclaims  Enobarbus;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  poet  should  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Brutus,  the  noblest 
of  those  who  fall  by  their  own  hands  in  the  tragedies,  not  merely 
a  condemnation  of  the  act  generally,  but  a  condemnation  of  the  one 
suicide  which  tradition  has  universally  glorified,  and  which  even 
Dante  appears  to  have  excepted  from  the  catalogue  of  crimes: 

I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself;  I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life:  arming  myself  with  patience 

^Studies  in  ShaJeeBpeare,  London,  1904,  pp.  162 ff.  *  *" 
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To  stay  the  providenoe  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below.^ 

Hamlet's  remark  in  his  famous  soliloquy  will  occur  to  every  one, 
hut  still  more  striking  are  the  words  in  which  Gloucester  expresses 
his  thankfulness  that  he  has  heen  saved  from  such  a  crime: 

You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  hreath  from  me; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please."* 

If  these  remarks  are  just^  Shakespeare  must  be  credited 
with  a  definite  theory  of  suicide*  He  must  be  believed 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  about  its  moral  quality  and 
to  have  deliberately  expressed  his  condemnation  of  the 
act,  not  merely  through  the  mouths  of  his  characters,  but 
by  representing  it  in  his  plays  as  essentially  ignoble,  the 
result  of  weakness  or  depravity.  Thus  the  self-destruc- 
tion of  Brutus  must  be  r^arded  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  weaker  element  in  his  character;  that  of  Antony  as 
a  last  illustration  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  Egypt 
upon  his  nature;  and  the  death  of  Bomeo  and  of  Juliet 
as  a  brand  of  disgrace  set  by  the  dramatist  upon  the 
madness  and  unrestraint  of  their  passion. 

I  cannot  believe  this  to  be  a  true  description  of  Shake- 
speare's attitude,  nor  do  I  find  that  the  evidence  of  the 
plays  in  any  way  bears  it  out.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Collins  seems  to  me  entirely  to  mistake  the  significance 
of  the  specific  passages  which  he  has  quoted,  in  assuming 
them  to  be  the  expression  of  a  personal  conviction  on  the 
part  of  their  author.     The  words  of  Enobarbus,  which 

^JuUu9  Ocuar,  v,  i,  101-8. 

^King  Lear,  iv,  vi,  221-3.  Ck>llin8  refers  also  to  the  similar  re- 
marks of  Imogen,  Oymheline,  m,  iv,  80-2;  and  Gratiano,  Othello, 
Y,  ii>  204  ff.  Cf.  also  the  conventional  phrases  regarding  suicide  in 
Hamlet,  Y,  i,  242  and  Y,  i,  1. 
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have  been  plucked  ruthlessly  from  their  context,  may  be 
dismissed  at  once.  They  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  what  precedes : 

This  blows  my  heart. 
If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 
Shall  outstrike  thought;  but  thought  will  do't,  I  feel. 
I  fight  against  thee!     No!  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditch  wherein  to  die;  the  foul'st  best  fits 
My  latter  part  of  life.* 

The  "swifter  mean/*  of  course,  is  suicide,  which  is  to 
be  used  only  in  case  natural  causes  fail  to  result  in  death. 
"  The  foul'st "  obviously  refers  not  to  suicide  but  to 
"  some  ditch,"  a  place  appropriate  to  the  disgraceful 
character  of  his  latter  days. 

The  remarks  of  Hamlet  and  Gloucester  and  the  fine 
lines  *  in  which  Imogen  rejects  the  temptation  to  end 
her  own  life,  together  with  several  other  passages  in  the 
plays,  do  indeed  voice  the  traditional  Christian  horror 
of  a  deed  which  religion  has  set  down  as  a  mortal  sin, 
in  some  respects  the  most  dreadful  of  all  sins,  since  it 
admits  of  no  repentance.  The  canon  set  by  the  Almighty 
against  self -slaughter,  the  "prohibition  so  divine  that 
cravens  my  weak  hand,"  has  ever  been  a  powerful  deter- 
rent motive  to  those  in  whose  lives  religion  is  a  vital 
force.  Shakespeare  knew  this  well,  and  his  dramatic 
instinct  bade  him  attribute  these  dominant  sentiments  to 
the  greater  number  of  his  Christian  characters.  But 
other  points  of  view  are  presented  with  equal  force.  In 
some  instances  the  restraining  motive  is  not  piety  but 
selfishness  or  base  fear.     Thus  Macbeth's  hand  is  stayed 

^Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv,  vi,  84 ff. 
*OymbeUne,  m,  iv,  80-82. 
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by  lack  of  nerve,  coupled  with  a  fierce  desire  to  shed  the 
blood  of  his  foes: 

Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 

On  mine  own  sword?    Whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 

Do  better  upon  them.^ 

And  lago  dissuades  Eoderigo  by  a  cynical  appeal  to  the 
most  selfish  motives : 

If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than 
drowning.  .  .  .  Seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing  thy 
joy  than  to  be  drown'd  and  go  without  her.' 

At  the  scene  of  the  burial  of  Ophelia  the  sympathies 
of  the  audience  are  enlisted  against  the  bigoted  priest 
who  represents  the  stem  attitude  of  the  church  toward 
one  who  is  believed  to  have  taken  her  own  life.  It  is  not 
merely  Laertes's  feelings  but  ours  as  well  which  are 
expressed  in  the  words 

Lay  her  i'  the  earth, 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring!     I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  minist'ring  angel  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  liest  howling.* 

If  one  is  to  take  Shakespeare's  utterances  concerning 
suicide,  irrespective  of  character  and  situation,  as  in- 
dicative of  his  personal  attitude,  it  is  as  easy  to  show 
that  he  advocated  suicide  as  that  he  condemned  it.  "  It  is 
silliness  to  live,"  says  Roderigo,  "  when  to  live  is  a 
torment;  and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die,  when 
death  is  our  physician."  In  the  Roman  plays  generally, 
suicide  is  seldom  mentioned  but  with  respect,  often,  as 
we  shall  see,  with  enthusiasm. 

»  Macbeth,  v,  viii,  1  ff.  •  Othello,  i,  iii,  369  flf. 

•Hamlet,  v,  ii,  262 ff. 
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Then  is  it  sin 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  usT 

It  is  great 
To  do  the  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds; 
Which  shackles  accidents  and  bolts  up  change.^ 

Obviously  such  passages  as  these  prove  nothing  as  to 
Shakespeare's  personal  attitude  toward  suicide,  but 
neither  do  the  words  of  Imogen  or  Hamlet  or  Gloucester.* 
The  case  of  Brutus,  to  which  Mr.  Collins  attaches  so 
much  importance,  is  a  compelling  instance  of  the  truth 
that  Shakespeare  was  thinking  nothing  of  the  opinion 
for  itself  and  everything  of  its  appropriateness  in  the 
mouth  of  him  who  utters  it  In  the  first  place,  the  fact 
that  the  speech  quoted  by  Mr.  Collins  has  its  original  in 
Plutarch'  is  sufficient  to  warn  us  against  finding  it  in 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv,  xv,  80-82;  v,  ii,  4-6. 

'  Gloucester,  it  wiU  he  rememhered,  had  a  special  reason  to  assent 
to  the  popular  superstition  that  suicide  was  the  direct  temptation 
of  one's  evil  angel  or  of  the  foul  fiend  himself.  It  is  only  after 
Edgar's  description  of  the  fearful  heing  whom  he  pretends  to  have 
seen  that  Gloucester  ceases  to  regret  his  failure  to  destroy  himself. 

•  Shakespear^a  Plutarch,  edited  hy  the  Reverend  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
London,  1892,  p.  138:  "Brutus  answered  him,  being  yet  but  a 
young  man,  and  not  overgreatly  experienced  in  the  world:  '  I  trust 
(I  know  not  how)  a  certain  rule  of  philosophy  by  the  which  I  did 
greatly  blame  and  reprove  Gato  for  killing  of  himself,  as  being  no 
lawful  nor  godly  act  touching  the  gods:  nor  concerning  men,  valiant; 
not  to  give  place  and  yield  to  divine  providence,  and  not  constantly 
and  patiently  to  take  whatsoever  it  pleaseth  him  to  send  us,  but  to 
draw  back  and  fly:  but  being  now  in  the  midst  of  the  danger,  I  am 
of  a  contrary  mind.  For  if  it  be  not  the  will  of  God  that  this 
battle  fall  out  fortunate  for  us,  I  will  look  no  more  for  hope,  neither 
seek  to  make  any  new  supply  again,  but  will  rid  me  of*  this  miser- 
able world,  and  content  me  with  my  fortune.'"  The  language  of 
this  passage  takes  its  color  from  the  sentiments  of  the  Christian 
translators.    The   first   sentence   is   misinterpreted.    What   Brutus 
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any  way  significant  of  Shakeepeare's  personal  attitude. 
But  even  had  the  incident  been  invented  by  Shakespeare, 
it  would  bear  no  such  interpretation  as  Mr.  Collins  puts 
upon  it.  Brutus  has  attempted  to  order  his  life  in  accord- 
ance with  a  lofty  but  cold  and  abstract  moral  code.  He 
enters  the  conspiracy  from  a  sense  of  duty,  against  the 
dictates  of  his  heart;  and  when  he  contemplates  defeat, 
he  resolves  to  act  not  as  a  Koman  but  as  a  philosopher. 
He  will  put  consistently  into  practice  a  rule  of  conduct 
previously  applied  by  him  in  judgment  on  a  deed  which 
his  imthinking  coimtrymen  have  united  to  praise.  But 
when  the  test  comes  and  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  humil- 
iation of  being  led  in  triumph,  human  nature  breaks 
through  the  artificial  restraint  of  stoicism  and  Brutus 
follows  in  the  steps  of  Cato. 

No,  Caflsius,  no.    Think  not,  thou  nohle  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.^ 

It  is  not  the  weakness  of  Brutus  which  speaks  here  but 
the  strength.  Hie  weakness  lay  rather  in  the  attempt 
to  force  upon  himself  a  course  of  action  which  would 
have  been  contrary  to  his  instinct  and  to  the  strongest 
traditions  of  his  race.  In  Julius  Ccesar,  as  in  the  Eoman 
plays  generally,  the  characters  speak  of  suicide  from  the 
Eoman  point  of  view,  a  point  of  view  which  would  have 
been  brought  home  by  the  narrative  of  Plutarch  even  if 
Shakespeare  had  not  been  familiar  with  it  from  other 
sources. 

really  says  is  this:  "In  the  younger  and  less  experienced  part  of 
my  life,  I  was  led,  upon  philosophical  principles,  to  condemn  the 
conduct  of  Cato  in  killing  himself,  etc." 
^Jidiua  CcB9ar,  v,  i,  lllff. 
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But  it  is  not  in  such  detached  utterances  concerning 
suicide  that  Shakespeare's  moral  attitude  toward  the 
crime  is  to  be  found.  It  is  rather,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
total  impression  conveyed  by  the  act  itself  as  repre- 
sented in  the  plays.  We  know  that  Shakespeare  meant 
the  murder  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth  or  the  unfilial  con- 
duct of  Qoneril  and  Regan  to  be  felt  as  morally  execrable, 
because  they  are  actually  and  invariably  so  felt.  What 
feelings,  then,  do  we  experience  in  witnessing  or  reading 
the  scenes  in  which  the  baffled  souls  of  Shakespeare's 
tragic  heroes  seek  oblivion  of  their  woes  in  death? 

To  most  readens,  certainly,  any  sense  of  criminality 
in  the  self-murder  of  Shakespeare's  characters  is  lost  in 
other  emotions.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Qoneril,  shut 
off  as  she  is  from  all  sympathy  by  the  cruelty  and  base- 
ness of  her  nature,  carries  with  it  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  she  has  paid  the  penalty  for  her  evil  deeds.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  death  was  inflicted  by 
her  own  hands  or  by  another's,  although  it  is  more  appro- 
priate and  impressive  that  she  should  be  driven  by  the 
frustration  of  her  plans  to  execute  justice  on  herself. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  contemplate  the  suicide  of 
Romeo,  Juliet,  Brutus,  Othello,  Antony,  or  Cleopatra, 
our  emotion  is  that  of  tragic  pity.  Their  errors  have 
been  more  than  expiated  by  their  sufferings ;  their  death 
is  but  the  culmination  of  that  overplus  of  evil  which 
rains  down  upon  them  in  consequence  of  their  faults. 
So  overwhelming  at  this  point  in  the  drama  is  the  mere 
sense  of  tragedy  that  no  other  feelings,  however  natural 
and  legitimate  under  other  circumstances,  can  find  a 
place.  What  spectator  of  the  final  scene  of  Othello  raises 
for  himself  the  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
nobler  for  the  Moor  to  control  his  impulse  and  live  out 
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the  poor  remainder  of  his  life  in  patience?  The  problem 
could  occur  only  to  the  critic,  regarding  the  play  coldly 
from  without.  Within  the  theater,  if  we  are  moved 
by  the  play,  we  adopt  the  morals  of  the  dramatist  as  our 
own;  and  here,  since  this  moral  issue  is  not  present  in 
the  mind  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  not  present  in  the  mind 
of  the  audience. 

By  these  considerations  we  are  compelled,  I  think,  to 
dismiss  the  idea  that  Shakespeare  strove  to  arouse  by 
his  manner  of  presenting  suicide  a  sense  of  moral  dis- 
approbation on  the  part  of  his  audience.  Mr.  Collins, 
however,  would  probably  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Shakespeare  set  out  deliberately  to  reprobate  suicide. 
Whatever  his  words  may  seem  to  imply,  he  rests  on  the 
simple  generalization  that  suicide  is  never  associated  by 
Shakespeare  with  magnanimity  or  honor,  always  with 
intemperance  or  ignominy.  But  even  when  taken  as  a 
mere  statement  of  fact,  can  this  remark  be  justified  ?  Is 
it  not  rather  an  instance  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
pathetic  fallacy  in  Shakespeare  criticism,  the  failure  to 
distinguish  between  the  personal  reaction  of  an  indivi- 
dual, which  is  determined  by  his  prepossessions,  and  the 
original  intention  of  the  author? 

In  one  senae  the  suicide  of  Shakespeare's  tragic  heroes 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  associated  with  intemperance 
or  ignominy.  Their  downfall  is  the  outcome  of  some 
flaw  or  weakness  in  their  natures.  Thus  the  suicide  of 
Bomeo  may  be  said  to  be  associated  with  intemperance, 
in  so  far  ae  Bomeo's  passion  was  excessive  and  imre- 
strained ;  and,  with  rather  more  justice,  Antony's  suicide 
may  be  said  to  be  associated  with  ignominy,  in  that 
Antony's  whole  Egyptian  life  was  ignominious.  But  to 
admit  this  is  by  no  means  to  admit  that  any  stigma  of 
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intemperance  or  ignominy  is  attached  to  the  manner  of 
their  death.  The  reverse  aeeme  rather  to  be  the  case. 
The  death  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  Antony^  Cleopatra  and 
Othello  is  immediately  associated  with  a  certain  great- 
ness of  soul.  Thus  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra  it  is 
the  intensity  and  utter  abandon  of  their  passion,  the 
quality  that  redeems  it  from  imqualified  grossness,  which 
at  the  end  is  mainly  impressed  upon  us.  Their  final 
moments  are  marked,  moreover,  by  an  unmistakable  moral 
elevation.  Antony,  after  sounding  the  depths  of  mad 
fury  and  d^radation,  is  lifted  by  the  false  news  of  Cleo- 
patra's death  into  another  mood.  With  the  resolution 
to  die  he  regains  his  self-possession  and  his  self-esteem. 
Suicide  does  not  present  itself  to  his  mind  as  a  tempta- 
tion, but  as  the  best  and  worthiest  course  now  open  to 
him,  a  course  which  his  spirit  has  thus  far  been  too 
sluggish  to  pursue: 

Since  Cleopatra  died, 
I  hare  liv'd  in  sucli  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness. 


Thrice  nobler  than  myself! 
Thou  teachest  me,  O  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should  and  thou  could'st  not.    My  queen  and  Eros 
Hare  by  their  brave  instruction  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record.^ 

When  he  has  wounded  himself  to  death,  he  shows  neither 
compunction  nor  regret,  but  a  sense  of  triumph  and  ex- 
ultation : 

Peace! 
Not  Cesar's  valour  hath  o'erthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triiimphed  on  itself.' 

^Antony  and  Cleopatra,  re,  xiv,  55-58,  95-98. 
•  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  re,  xv,  13-15. 
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And  with  his  dying  breath  he  gives  expression  to  what 
is  perhaps  the  first  touch  of  unselfishness  in  hie  passion 
for  the  queen: 

Ant.  One  word,  sweet  queen: 

Of  Csesar  seek  your  honour  with  your  safety.    O! 

Cleo.     They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant,  Qentle,  hear  me: 

None  ahout  Csesar  trust  but  Proculeius.^ 

Antony  succeeds  by  his  death  in  bringing  to  complete 
reconciliation  what  in  his  life  were  constantly  and  in- 
evitably in  conflict,  his  honor  as  a  Boman  and  his  love 
for  the  Egyptian  queen. 

Cleopatra  goes  to  her  death  in  a  mood  of  more  passion- 
ate exaltation,  appropriate  to  the  greater  intensity  of 
her  nature.  From  the  moment  of  Antony's  death  she 
determines  on  suicide.^  With  the  certainty  that  Csesar 
will  lead  her  in  triumph,  all  her  vacillation  ceases;  and 
the  final  resolve  to  die  brings  to  her  a  new  sense  of  steadi- 
ness, nobility  and  strength : 

What  poor  an  instrument 
May  do  a  noble  deed!     He  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution's  plao'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me;  now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant;  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine.* 

Death  itself  she  greets  with  words  of  passionate  elo- 
quence: 

Cleo,      Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.    Now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip. 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras;  quick.    Methinks  I  hear 

»/6.,  45-49.  •  Of.  IV,  XV,  45-60  and  80-82. 

"  Antony  and  OUopatra,  v,  ii,  236  ff. 
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Antony  call;  I  Bee  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act;  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Cflesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath.    Husband,  I  come! 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title! 
I  am  fire  and  air;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life.    80;  hare  you  done? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian;  Iras,  long  farewell.^ 

The  fall  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  associated  with  and 
is  the  outcome  of  intemperance  and  vice;  their  death 
reveals  all  that  is  greatest  and  intensest  in  their  souls, 
and  so  constitutes  in  a  v^ay  their  justification. 

A  similar  atmosphere  invests  the  suicide  of  Shake- 
speare's other  Koman  characters.  We  are  allowed  to 
forget  the  meaner  eide  of  Oassius's  nature  as  he  draws 
near  his  doom.  The  imworthy  bickerings  between  him 
and  Brutus  cease,  and  the  two  part  with  lofty  expressions 
of  friendship.  At  the  end  it  is  the  eight  of  Titinius 
captured  which  moves  Cassius  to  self-destruction : 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  lire  so  long. 

To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face!  ' 

Titinius  himself  dies  with  the  sentiment  of  friendship 
uppermost  in  his  mind : 

Brutus,  come  apaoe, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. 
By  your  leave,  gods! — this  is  a  Boman's  pari. 
Come  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart.' 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  a  similar  sentiment  of  personal 
devotion  prompts  Eroe  and  Charmian  to  follow  their 
master  and  mistress   into  the  world  of  shadows.*     In 

^Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v,  ii,  282 ff. 

*  Julius  Caesar,  v,  iii,  34-36.  *Ih.,  87  ff. 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv,  xiv,  89flf.;  v,  ii,  317  ff. 
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these  cases  Shakespeare  associates  suicide  with  the  noblest 
moods  of  which  his  characters  are  capable.  Whatever 
his  personal  view  may  have  been,  he  here  accepts  nn- 
questioningly  the  traditional  Eoman  admiration  of  men 
who,  like  Cato,  Brutus,  and  Seneca,  chose  the  dignified 
way  of  self-inflicted  death  where  meaner  spirits  would 
have  preferred  disgraceful  life.  This  attitude  clearly 
dominates  the  narrative  of  Plutarch,  from  whom  Shake- 
speare derived  the  general  spirit  as  he  did  the  details  of 
his  accounts  of  the  death  of  the  Eoman  characters.  Had 
he  needed  a  more  explicit  warrant  for  his  treatment  of 
the  death  of  Antony  than  was  furnished  by  his  own  his- 
toric and  dramatic  sense,  he  might  have  read  it  in  Plu- 
tarch's contrast  of  the  conduct  of  Antony,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  weakness  and  disgrace  attending  his  last  days, 
"  at  least  effected  his  death  without  falling  into  the 
enemies'  hands,"  with  that  of  Demetrius,  who  suffered 
himself  to  be  taken,  "  and,  with  a  spirit  that  was  truly 
bestial,  endured  an  imprisonment  of  three  years  for 
nothing  but  the  low  indulgences  of  appetite." 

The  completeness  with  which  Shakespeare  had  assim- 
ilated the  pagan  feeling  regarding  suicide  is  witnessed 
by  the  tenor  of  the  comments  which  are  made  by  other 
characters  on  the  death  of  his  Eoman  heroes.  The  note 
is  invariably  one  of  admiration ;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  horror  which  has  always  colored  Christian 
sentiment  toward  the  deed.  Thus  Julius  Ccesar  closes 
with  a  chorus-like  panegyric  on  the  character  of  Brutus, 
as  witnessed  particularly  by  the  manner  of  his  death : 

Mesaala,  Strato,  where  is  thy  master? 

Btrato,      Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Mesaala; 

The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him. 

For  Brutus  only  oyercame  himself. 
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And  no  man  else  had  honour  by  hifl  death. 
Lucilius.    So  Brutus  should  be  found.    I  thank  thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  proved  Lucilius'  saying  true.^ 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  Decretas  speaks  of  the  death 
of  Antony  as  a  manifestation  of  his  nobler  Boman  qual- 
ities. 

He  is  dead,  C»sar; 

Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice, 

Nor  by  a  hired  knife;  but  that  self  hand 

Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did 

Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 

Splitted  his  heart.' 

And  CfiBsar  finds  the  death  of  Cleopatra  not  less  worthy 

of  herself. 

Bravest  at  the  last. 
She  levelled  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal. 
Took  her  own  way.' 

The  fact  is  that  Shakespeare  has  not  merely  adopted  the 
Roman  feeling  toward  suicide,  but  has  taken  occasion  to 
emphasize  and  heighten  it  by  constant  reiteration  of  such 
sentiments  as  these. 

When  we  pass  from  the  atmosphere  of  Julius  Ccesar 
and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  that  of  the  Christian  plays 
or  of  those  plays  which,  if  not  formally  Christian,  are 
yet  dominated  by  Christian  rather  than  pagan  sentiment, 
we  shall  no  longer  hear  on  every  side  an  outspoken  glori- 
fication of  suicide.  Noble  and  pious  natures  like  Imogen 
and  Hamlet  will  be  conscious  of  the  divine  command 
which  forbids  them  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  what  is 
not  theirs  to  take.  The  more  commonplace  character 
will  recoil  with  a  more  or  less  superstitious  horror  from 

^Julius  C(B$ar,  V,  v,  53-59. 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v,  i,  19  ff. 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v,  ii,  338-40. 
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the  thought  of  suicide  and  its  consequences  to  the  soul. 
The  rash,  the  vicious,  the  desperate,  and  the  base  will 
speak  of  suicide  each  in  accordance  with  his  own  nature. 
Thus  far,  then,  the  plays  do  but  reflect  the  thought  of 
the  men  of  Shakespeare's  time,  the  attitude  expressed, 
for  example  in  the  Faery  Queen.^  At  the  close  of  the 
Christian  tragedies,  however,  when  the  suicide  motive 
comes  to  take  its  place  in  the  dramatic  castastrophe, 
Shakespeare  allows  the  traditional  feeling  to  sink  into 
abeyance  and  calls  upon  us  to  accept  something  very  like 
the  Koman  point  of  view.^  There  is  at  the  final  moment 
of  the  two  Christian  plays  which  end  in  suicide  a  marked 
heightening  of  character,  a  deliberate  emphasizing  of 
the  nobler  traits  of  the  tragic  hero,  exactly  similar  to 
what  I  have  noted  in  the  cases  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
Antony.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
dramatist  does  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  Christian 
attitude  toward  the  deed.  Thus  Romeo  addresses  the 
poison  as  "  desperate  pilot,"  *  and  tjie  same  word  is 
applied  by  the  Friar  to  Juliet: 

And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me, 
But,  as  it  seems,  did  violence  on  herself/ 

What  we  are  mainly  conscious  of,  however,  is  not  the 
absence  of  principle  or  moral  stamina  in  the  lovers,  but 
the  intensity  and  resistlessness  of  the  passion  which 
drives  them  to  their  death.  The  note  on  which  the  drama 
closes  is  not  of  reproach  but  of  mingled  pity  and  admira- 
tion. 

^  Book  I,  Canto  ix. 

'The  same  attitude  is  suggested  at  the  close  of  Hamlet  where 
Horatio,  contemplating  suicide,  says,  "  I  am  more  an  antique  Romas 
than  a  Dane." 

•v,  iii,  117.  */5.,  263. 
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Montague.    But  I  can  give  thee  more; 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold; 

That  whiles  Verona  by  that  name  be  known, 
;  ,  There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set 

As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 
Capulet,        As  rich  shall  Romeo's  by  his  lady's  lie. 

Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity!  * 

In  Othello  a  still  more  frankly  pagan  attitude  toward 
suicide  is  demanded  of  the  audience.  As  the  Moor  draws 
near  his  death,  our  sense  of  the  fierce  brutality  of  nature 
which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  murder .  Desdemona 
grows  faint  and  is  all  but  sunk  in  pity  for  the  murderer. 
At  first  Othello  is  merely  dazed  and  distracted;  then  in 
the  face  of  self-inflicted  death  he  finds  a  final  moment 
of  calm  and  exaltation.  He  beholds  himself  and  his 
past  life  no  longer  with  the  distortion  of  wrathful  frenzy 
but  in  the  clear  light  of  truth  and  justice.  His  dying 
words  associate  the  suicidal  blow  with  an  act  of  generous 
and  impassioned  loyalty  in  his  past  life,  to  which  he 
looks  back  as  an  assurance,  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the 
Venetian  senate,  of  the  essential  nobility  of  his  nature. 

I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  imlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.    Then  must  you  speak 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought 
Perplex'd  in  the  esrtreme;  of  one  whose  hand 
Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe;  of  one  whose  subdued  eyes, 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinable  gum.     Set  you  down  this; 
And  say  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 

»/6.,  298  ff. 
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Beat  a  Venetian  and  traduc'd  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog, 
And  smote  him,  thus.^ 

Cassio,  in  the  lines  which  follow,  gives  expression  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  have  witnessed  the  tragic  scene. 
His  words,  it  will  be  noted,  express  the  very  sentiment 
that  is  so  frequently  repeated  in  the  Eoman  plays. 

This  did  I  fear,  but  thought- he  had  no  weapon; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart.* 

It  is  needless  to  enforce  the  conclusion  that  Shake- 
speare's heroes,  whether  Roman  or  Christian,  inflict 
death  on  themselves  in  a  mood  of  exhilaration,  with  a 
strong  ojnsciousness  of  their  own  courage,  and  a  sense 
of  final  triimiph  over  the  forces  which  have  baffled  and 
ruined  tliem  in  life.  However  much  nobler  a  patient 
endurance  of  shame  and  sorrow  may  be  in  reality,  the 
audience  is  allowed  to  think  of  suicide  only  as  the 
loftier  and  more  worthy  way.  Anything  which  would 
tend  to  suggest  its  baser  aspect  is  carefully  excluded  from 
the  final  scenes  of  the  tragedies.  The  dramatic  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  essential  to  the  Shake- 
spearean conception  of  tragedy  that  a  strong  impression 
of  the  nobleness  of  the  nature  which  has  been  brought 
to  ruin  should  be  left  upon  our  minds.  Otherwise,  a3 
Professor  A.  C.  Bradley,  speaking  particularly  of 
Othello,^  suggests,  the  tragic  pain  of  the  catastrophe  would 

^Othello,  v,  ii,  340 ff. 

'  Othello,  y,  ii,  360-1.  Cf.  the  expressions  used  hy  Cleopatra,  and 
Brutus,  ahove,  pp.  384  and  385;  and  the  terms  in  which  Octavius 
Cflesar  speaks  of  the  possible  suicide  of  Cleopatra,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  v,  ii,  64-6. 

*  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  London,  1004,  p.  242. 
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be  intolerable.  But  the  forces  of  evil  do  not  wholly 
prevail  eo  long  as  the  tragic  heroes  are  true  at  the  end 
to  the  highest  that  is  in  them.  Brutus  and  Othello  tri- 
umph over  fate  and  their  own  weakness  by  virtue  of 
what  they  are.  To  depict  their  final  act  as  in  itself 
retributive  and  ignominious  would  be  to  debase  the  close 
of  the  drama  and  to  leave  in  the  hearts  of  the  audience 
disgust  and  bitterness.  That  act  of  self-destruction, 
which  is  demanded  by  the  principles  of  tragedy  not  less 
than  by  the  traditional  plot,  must  rather  be  magnified 
to  heroic  proportion.  Rash  it  may  sometimes  be,  but 
weak  or  base  it  cannot  be.  It  is  the  last  defiance  of  an 
unconquerable  mind  to  the  decrees  of  a  brutal  and  resist- 
less fate.  If  this  treatment  of  suicide  seems  to  the  critic 
to  do  violence  to  truth  and  right  morality,  the  reply  of 
the  dramatist  is  ready  at  hand.  In  the  Roman  plays 
it  is  justified  by  history ;  and  for  the  others  the  audience 
is  but  asked  to  exchange  for  a  moment  its  Christian  mor- 
ality for  the  more  primitive  pagan  sentiment,  a  less  noble 
feeling,  doubtless,  but  one  which  is  perfectly  intelligible 
to  all  men  because  it  is  instinctive. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  attitude  of  Shakespeare  toward 
suicide.  It  is  an  attitude  which  implies  no  moral  theory, 
which  has,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  morality,  being 
determined  wholly  by  the  laws  of  art.  The  number  and 
variety  of  utterances  concerning  suicide  in  the  plays  do 
indeed  show  that  Shakespeare  must  have  been  keenly 
alive  to  the  psychological  interest  of  the  crime.  The 
subject  was  akin  to  that  of  madness,  to  which  he  had  ob- 
viously given  the  most  curious  attention.  We  may  also 
suppose  that  the  dramatist  was  interested  in  the  ethical 
problem  of  man's  right  to  end  his  wretchedness  or  to  fore- 
stall disgrace  by  seeking  his  own  death.     But  what  Shake- 
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speare  chiefly  saw  in  this  tremendouB  theme  was  material 
for  tragedy.  In  one  notable  instance,  namely,  Othello, 
the  suicide  of  the  hero  is  Shakespeare's  own  modification 
of  the  plot.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  he  was  in  other 
cases  influenced  in  his  choice  of  subject  by  the  presence 
of  suicide  as  the  culmination  of  a  human  story.  In  the 
work  of  none  of  his  fellow  dramatists  does  it  appear  so 
frequently.  Whether  he  found  the  motive  in  his  sources 
or  introduced  it  himself,  Shakespeare  employed  it  with 
the  highest  theatrical  and  dramatic  effectiveness.  His 
personal  feelings  regarding  suicide  we  do  not  know. 
Presimiably  they  were  those  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
fellow  men.  Perhaps  they  were  different.  At  all  events 
we  shall  search  the  plays  for  them  in  ybxtl 

James  Holly  Hanfobd. 
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POETIQUE  OF  PIERRE  DE  DEIMIER : 

PELETIER  DU  MANS 

The  liberal  use  that  historians  of  the  French  language 
have  made  in  recent  years  of  the  Academie  de  VArt 
poetiqvs  of  Pierre  de  Deimier,^  arouses  interest  in  the 
work  itself.  M.  Brunot,  in  his  admirable  Histoire  de  la 
Langue  franQaise,  resumes  his  criticism  of  the  Academie 
with  the  words :  "  Bref ,  ce  livre  fait  un  contraste  complet 
avec  ceux  qui  Pont  precede."  ^  A  study  of  the  sources 
of  Deimier  shows,  however,  that  the  contrast  is  far  from 
complete.  Whatever  contrast  exists,  lies  largely,  not  in 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine,  but  in  the  interpretation 
and  application  6i  these  principles. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Academie  has  been  called 
the  "  double "  ^  of  Malherbe's  Commentary  upon  Des- 
portes,  any  light  upon  the  composition  of  this  work  is 
reflected  upon  the  doctrine  of  Malherbe  and  thus  becomes 
doubly  illuminating.  M.  Brunot  goes  to  some  length  to 
show  ^  that  the  movement  which  Malherbe  gathered  to  a 
head  and  carried  to  success,  had  given  evidence  of  its 
existence  twenty  years  ^  before  the  publication  of  the 

*0n  Pierre  de  Deimier  and  his  Aoad4mie  de  VArt  poetique,  cf. 
Bnmotj  La  Doctrine  de  Malherbe,  pp.  574  ff. 

'  Tome  m,  pt.  1,  La  Formation  de  la  Langue  olasaique,  p.  122. 

'Doct.,  p.  677.  *Doot,,  p.  663. 

'  It  would  hare  been  easy  to  show  that  it  had  given  evidence  of 
its  existence  many  more  than  twenty  years  before;  even  Ronsard, 
out  of  deference  to  the  tastes  of  the  court,  advises  caution  in  the 
use  of  dialectic  words  {Ahr4g6  de  VArt  poetique,  p.  602;  Lee  Podmee 
de  Bonsard,  t.  m,  Paris,  1673);  Peletier  du  Mana  recognizes  the 
existence  of  critics  more  purist  than  himself  {L'Art  PoStique 
d^Horaoe,  tradtUt  en  vera  Frangoie  par  Jacques  Peletier  du  Mans, 

398 
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Academie.  Deimier  ^  saw  farther  back,  and  has  at  least 
the  credit  of  perceiving  that  much  of  the  so-called  new 
doctrine  of  his  day  was  found  in  the  Art  Poetique  of 
Peletier  du  Mans.^  In  this  light  Malherbe  appears  the 
heir  of  a  long  French  tradition. 

Pierre  de  Deimier  brought  to  the  composition  of  the 
Academie  a  wide  if  not  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  his  day  and  an  experience  in  the  literary 
art  covering  seven  published  volimies.  The  brunt  of  his 
criticism  falls  upon  his  "  nine  muses,"  his  "  beloved  and 
inseparable  companions,"  ^  Ronsard,  Desportes,  Du  Bar- 
tas,  Gamier,  Homer,  Vergil,  Ovid,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch. 
But  Du  Monin,  Marot,  Quillaume  de  Lorris,  and  Jean  de 
Meun  receive  a  very  fair  share  of  attention,  and  Du  Bellay, 
Belleau,  Baif,  Saint  Gelais,  and  Alain  Chartier  do  not 
escape  notice.  A  sixain  *  is  quoted  from  "  Nicolas  Deni- 
zot,  Comte  d'Alcinois  par  anagramme,  et  qui  estoit  im  des 
bons  Poetes  de  son  temps,"  and  two  "  stances  que  Mont- 
gaillord  fit  k  Paris  PAnnee  mil  cinq  cens  et  cinq  pour  le 
combat  de  la  Barriere."  ^  The  Prevost  Rapin  ®  furnishes 
illustration  for  verses  made  "  k  la  cadence  des  Latins  et  des 
Grecs."  The  relative  merits  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto  are 
discussed,  and  Deimier  declares  himself  on  the  side  of 
those  who  prefer  the  latter ;  "  car  le  style  de  PArioste  est 

reoogneu  par  Vauteur  depuia  la  premiere  impreaaion,  1646,  p.  8). 
Malherbe  might  even  be  looked  upon  as  having  come  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  (Jeoffroy  Tory:  "Pleust  ft  Dieu  que  quelque  noble 
cceur  semployast  a  mettre  et  ordonner  par  Reigle  notre  langage 
Francois,"   etc.     (Preface  to  Le  Champ  Fleury,   1526.) 

^  L'Aoad4mie  de  VArt  poetique,  Paris,  1610. 

*UAri  Poiiique,  par  Jacques  Peletier,  Lyon,  1665. 

*Acad,,  Preface.  */6.,  p.  36. 

•/6.,  p.  84.  •Acad.,  p.  37. 
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plus  doux  et  intelligible  que  celui  du  Tasse."  ^  Guarini 
and  Marino  are  ^^les  deux  plus  excellents  Poetes  dont 
I'ltalie  est  honoree  aujourd'hui."  ^  Dante  *  and  Boccac- 
cio ^  are  criticised  at  some  lengthy  and  mention  is  made 
of  Boiardo,  "  Le  Comte  de  Scandian,"  ^  of  Aretino,*  of 
"  Lopes  de  la  Vega," ''  and  of  Lipse.® 

Deimier  lays  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  Homer  only  in  translation^  Hugues 
Salel  •  is  the  "  excellent  Traducteur  du  Prince  des 
Poetes,"  Amadis  Jasmin,^^  the  translator  of  the  Odyssee. 
If  he  cites  no  Greek,  he  cites  little  Latin.  A  line  or  two 
from  one  of  Vergil's  Eclogues,^ ^  and  from  the  ^neid,^^ 
an  epitaph,  and  a  few  lines  from  "  les  P&res  Scolastiques  " 
and  "Le  Maistre  des  Sentences," ^^  is  all  the  Latin  quoted. 
The  translation  of  Vergil  by  "  Jean  et  Eobert  les  Che- 
valiers frSres,  de  Normandie,"  ^*  and  the  translation  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,^^  made  "  demierement  avec  tant 
d'el^ance  par  Monsieur  Eenouard,"  were  familiar  to  him, 
and  he  had  apparently  read  also  the  new  folio  edition  of 
Vigenere's  translation  of  the  Tahleaux  de  Philostrate}^ 
which  appeared  in  Paris  just  before  the  Academie. 

Of  the  poets,  his  contemporaries,  mentioned  by  name, 
Deimier  was  acquainted,  judging  by  the  rule  of  Vaugelas,^^ 
with  Monsieur  Berthaud,^®  with  "  Monsieur  Ghiedron,^* 

»  Aoad,,  p.  242.  *  /5.,  p.  343. 

•76.,  p.  624.  *I6.,  p.  626. 

•76.,  p.  679.  •/&.,  pp.  486,  266. 

'75.,  p.  343.  •16.,  p.  486. 

•76.,  pp.  219,  310.  "•76.,  p.  219. 

"76.,  p.  482.  ^Aoad.,  p.  482. 

"76.,  p.  437.  **76.,  p.  220. 

"76.,  p.  267.  "•76.,  p.  309. 

^  Prif€toe,  p.  47,  Remarquea  aur  le  langue,  M.  Chassang. 

"•Acad,  pp.  96,  202,  266,  410,  442. 

«76.,  p.  29. 
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qui  est  bon  poete  et  tres-excellent  Musicien,"  with  Mon- 
sieur le  Cardinal  Du  Perron/  and  finally,  quite  apart 
from  all  others  in  the  consideration  and  honor  he  receives, 
with  Monsieur  de  Malherbe.^  For  Deimier  was  not 
simply  a  fault-finding  critic.  He  was  an  admiring  critic, 
and  the  meting  out  of  praise  as  well  as  of  blame,  con- 
tributes to  the  filling  of  the  592  small  octavo  pages  of  his 
Academie. 

By  his  own  confession,'  Deimier,  before  he  came  to 
Paris,^  had  followed  Bonsard  and  the  principles  of  his 
Abrege  de  VArt  poetique.^^  **  The  Academie  gives  evi- 
dence of  his  familiarity  with  this  work  and  also  with  the 
Prefaces  ®  to  the  Franciade  of  Konsard,  definite  reference 
being  made  to  them.  The  same  high  conception  of  the 
mission  and  dignity  of  the  poet  is  found  in  both  Bonsard 
and  Deimier.  Deimier  enjoins  upon  the  poet,  "  La  vive 
Foy  envers  Dieu  et  les  bonnes  Mceurs,''  ^  as  Bonsard 

^Acad,,  pp.  202,  256,  409,  422,  276. 

'M.  Bnmot  thinks  Deimier  knew  Desportes  personally  and  was 
probably  present  at  his  funeral  {Doot,,  p.  18) ;  but  Desportes  is 
called  "Monsieur"  only  in  the  Avignon  story  cited  by  M.  Bnmot 
(Doot.,  p.  33). 

*Acad,,  p.  168. 

*M.  Brunot  says  it  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  Deimier's 
arrival  in  Paris.  But  Deimier  in  the  preface  to  the  Maaimea  d'Eatat, 
makes,  in  speaking  of  its  composition,  the  significant  statement: 
"Je  n'estois  .  .  .  assists  d'autre  Biblioth^ue  que  de  celle  que  je 
porte  en  ma  memoire,  veu  qu'estant  ft  Paris,  je  suis  esloignd  d'une 
fort  belle  et  ample  que  j'ai  ailleurs"  (MawimeM  d'Eatat  miUtairea 
et  poUtiquea,  traduitea  de  I'ltaUen  de  J.  Botero,  Benese,  augmenteea 
et  Uluatreea  d'Annotationa,  par  Pierre  de  Deimier,  Paris,  1606). 
This  work  of  Deimier  evidently  escaped  the  attention  of  M.  Brunot. 
None  of  the  authorities  he  gives  for  Deimier  mentions  it;  cf.  Doot., 
p.  575,  note. 

*  Acad.,  pp.  102,  168,  215,  868,  435,  471. 

*/5.,  pp.  239,  343,  859,  472;  "en  la  premiere  Impression,"  p.  248. 

^Acad,,  p.  19. 
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teaches  that  "  les  Muses  ne  veuUent  loger  en  une  ame  si 
elle  n'est  bonne,  eaincte  et  vertueuse."  ^  The  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  verse  into  Alexandrine,  Com- 
mon, and  Lyric,  is  the  classification  of  Eonsard.  TJpon 
the  relative  merit  of  Nature  and  Art  in  the  formation  of 
the  poet,  Deimier^s  decision  is  that  "  la  Nature  a  besoin 
aussi  d'estre  fortifiee  et  illustree  de  PArt,  quoi  qu'en 
dise  Monsieur  Richelet  en  ses  Commentaires  des  Odes."  ^ 
Reference  is  made  also  to  Muret's  Commentaires  des 
premieres  Amours  de  Ronsard.^  Deimier  even  quotes 
Eonsard  verbatim:  "  Or  ce  Poete  Francois  est  recevable 
et  admirable  ensemble  quand  il  diet  qu'il  f aut  avoir  des 
conceptions  grandes  et  belles  et  non  trainantes  a  terre."  * 
A  passage  from  Charles  Fontaine  upon  "  vers  mesurez  " 
is  quoted  with  approval,  altho  the  citation  is  prefaced 
with  a  rebuke  to  the  author  for  criticising  too  harshly 
the  poet  Du  Bellay.**  To  the  same  source  may  be  due  the 
fact  that  Deimier,  contrary  to  Malherbe,  considered  "  Mes- 
sieurs du  Parlement,''  ®  among  the  authorities  on  good 
usage,  but  this  might  be  simply  the  logical  result  of  his 
admiration  of  "  M.  le  President  du  Vair ''  "^  as  one  of  the 
best  prose  writers  of  the  day.  Upon  the  subject  of  blank 
verse,  mention  is  made  of  Bonaventure  des  Periers'  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Satyre  d'Horace,  Qui  fit  Moecenas,  etc"  ® 
But  Deimier  makes  little,  if  any,  use  at  first  hand  of 
classic  treatises  on  rhetoric  and  poetics.  Encouragement 
for  the  criticism  of  Homer  is  found  in  the  example  of 

*  Lea  PoSmea  de  Ronsard,  ed.  1673,  t.  in,  p.  497. 
*Acad,,  p.  16.  »/6.,  p.  655. 
*Aoad.,  p.  218.                                  •/&.,  p.  306. 

*  /6.,  pp.  432,  477 ;  QuintU  Horatien,  fifur  la  Premier  chapitre  du 
Livre  II  de  la  Deffense  et  V Illustration;  cf.  Bninot,  Doct,,  pp.  229, 
236. 

*  Acad,,  p.  276.  •  Acad.,  p.  307. 
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Horace,  who  said  "  le  bon  Homere  a  dormy  quelquefois."  ^ 
His  example  is  also  cited  to  condemn  literal  borrowings 
from  others :  "  le  Poete  Horace  s'en  mocque  assez  au  large 
en  la  fable  de  la  Comeille."  *  Horace  is  seen  avowedly 
thru  the  eyes  of  Bonsard :  "  Et  a  ce  propos  Ronsard  dit 
ainsi  en  la  preface  de  sa  Frandade,  veux-tu  s§avoir, 
Lecteur,  quand  les  vers  sont  bons  et  dignes  de  la  reputa- 
tion d'lm  excellent  ouvrier,  suis  le  conseil  d'Horace,"  etc.* 
Cicero  is  only  casually  mentioned.*  Aristotle**  and 
Plato  ®  receive  ver^  slight  attention.  Still,  the  influence 
of  the  classical  training  he  had  received  is  shown  by  his 
own  declaration  of  purpose  in  writing  the  Academie: 
"  Moyennant  la  faveur  celeste,  j'espere  de  faire  voir  par 
les  discours  de  ce  livre  que  par  toute  bonne  cause  et 
raison,  il  y  a  autant,  ou  plus  d'observations  a  faire  de 
bons  vers  Frangois  comme  pour  les  Grecs  et  pour  les 
Latins,  on  apprend  aux  escoles  de  poincts  et  de  reigles 
diverses.'^  ^ 

It  must  be  supposed  that  Deimier  knew  Vauquelin's 
Art  Poetique,  published  so  short  a  time  before  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  Academie  that 
he  did.  In  the  course  of  his  criticism  of  Jean  de  Meun 
for  representing  women  as  fimdamentally  base,  Deimier 
brings  forward  Martin  le  Franc  in  his  Champion  des 
Dames  as  sole  witness  in  support  of  his  assertion:  "La 
verite  nous  oblige  h,  croire  que  le  nombre  des  femmes  de 
bien  est  tres  grand.''  ®  "  Mais  en  contre-carrant  les 
opinions  dudit  Poete  Frangois,  il  luy  fut  respondu  envi- 
ron deux  cens  ans  apres  par  un  Martin  Franc,  natif  de  la 

*/6.,  p.  229.  •/&.,  p.  233. 

»/6.,  p.  216.  •Id.,  p.  8;  cf.  p.  18. 


»/5.,  p.  216.  •/&.,  p.  8;  cf. 

*Acad,^  p.  359;  cf.  p.  343.  ^  Acad.,  p.  41. 

*lh,y  pp.  134,  398.  "76.,  p.  631. 
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comt^  d'Axunale,  Prevost  et  Chanoine  de  Lansane  en 
Savoye,  lequel  en  oomposa  un  Livre  a  ce  subject  intitule 
Le  Champion  des  Dames,  qu'il  adressa  a  Philippes  deu- 
xieme  Due  de  Bourgogne  sumomme  le  Bon."  ^  This  looks 
as  if  Deimier  were  but  repeating  Fauchet,^  and  the  men- 
tion of  "Huon  de  Villeneuve,  autheur  des  Romans  de 
Ghiiot  de  Nanteuil,  d'Aie  d' Avignon,  et  de  Renaud  de 
Montauban,  et  lequel  vivait  en  France  Tannee*  1100,* 
strengthens  the  belief  that  Deimier  was  acquainted  with 
Fauchet's  work.  Many  points  of  resemblance  might  be 
noted  between  the  Academie  and  Book  VII,  Des  Be- 
cherches  de  la  France,  of  Estienne  Pasquier.  The  rules 
of  versification  are  in  general  common  property.  But 
both  Pasquier  and  Deimier  are  replete  with  admiration 
for  the  manner  in  which  Ronsard  and  Desportes  appro- 
priated the  conceptions  of  the  Classics  and  of  the  Italians, 
clothing  them  in  language  as  beautiful  as  the  original,^ 
or  more  beautiful.  Pasquier  also  believed^  the  French  had 
^^un  ample  magasin  de  beaux  mots  pour  manager  nos 
conceptions  bravement  quand  elles  tombent  en  bonnes 
mains."  He  uses  likewise  the  same  words  to  condemn 
the  obscurity  of  Seve's  Delie  as  Deimier  uses  to  condemn 
obscurity  in  general.  S6ve  wrote,  he  says,  "  aveoques  un 
sens  si  tenebreux  et  obscur  que  le  lisant,  je  disois  estre 
tres-content  de  ne  Pentendre,  puis  qu'il  ne  vouloit  estre 
entendu."  ® 

» 76.,  p.  633. 

'  Lea  Noma  et  Sommaire  dea  (Euvrea  de  OXXVII  poStea  Prancoia 
vivant  avant  Van  MOOC,  par  Claude  Fauchet,  Paris,  15S1,  p.  205. 

■  Acad.,  p.  474;  Fauchet,  p.  109. 

*  Pasquier,  Ch.  vni-X;  Acad,,  pp.  21,  213  ff.;  cf.  Doct.,  p.  35. 

■76.,  Ch.  vm;  Acad,,  p.  369;  Doct,  p.  236. 

*Dea  Beoherohea  de  la  France,  par  Estienne  Pasquier,  Conseiller 
et  Advocat  du  Roy,  Book  VH,  Ch.  vi;  Acad,,  p.  26S;  Brunot,  Doot,, 
p.  182. 
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However,  it  is  vain  to  insist  upon  the  influence  of  one 
writer  upon  another  where  positive  proof  is  lacking : 

"Qui  ya  mesme  chemin  et  fait  mesme  voyage 
Quelquefois  se  rencontre  en  un  mesme  passage." 

The  case  with  the  Art  Poetique  of  Peletier  du  Mans  is 
quite  different.  We  may  put  aside  the  many  rencontres 
of  Deimier  and  Peletier  in  their  discussions  of  the  excel- 
lence of  poetry,  the  relation  between  Nature  and  Art  in 
the  formation  of  the  poet,  the  difference  between  oratory 
and  poetry,  etc.  Peletier  can  dispense  with  such  proof 
of  influence  upon  Deimier.  The  name  of  Peletier  ap- 
pears only  in  connection  with  the  use  of  dialectic  words, 
toward  the  close  of  the  Academic;^  but  there  is  indubitable 
evidence  that  Deimier  had  Peletier 's  Art  Poetique  before 
him  thruout  the  composition  of  his  work. 

The  idea  of  examining  in  detail  the  poets  then  in  greatr 
est  repute,  and  judging  them  according  to  the  principles 
of  his  doctrine,  may  have  come  to  Deimier  directly  or 
indirectly  from  Malherbe.  But  he  was  certainly  en- 
couraged in  its  execution  by  Peletier.  Near  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work,  Peletier  asks  to  be  excused,  for  fear  of 
boring  his  readers,  from  giving  "  les  Exemples  formez  des 
Auteurs.^'  "  H  sufira,"  he  says,  "  de  les  montrer  au  doe 
pour  les  aler  juger."  ^  But  he  only  partially  kept  his 
promise.     Homer  and  Vergil  ^  are  even  criticised  at  some 

>  Acad,,  pp.  476  f.  » Pel.,  p.  13. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  amazement  that 
Balzac  expresses  on  finding,  when  in  Florence,  ''un  Conmientaire 
de  Victorius  sur  un  Livre  d'Aristote,  dans  lequel  ce  Commentateur 
chagrin  accuse  Virgile,  quelle  entreprise^  bon  Dieu!  et  quel  attentat! 
de  prendre  des  mots  les  uns  pour  les  autres,"  etc.  (Balzac,  (Euvrea, 
^  1644,  p.  487).  He  appears  to  have  been  totally  unaware  that 
the  crime  had  been  committed  long  before  his  time  in  his  own 
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length;  Homer  for  superfluity  of  epithets,  and  both 
Homer  and  Vergil  for  repetitions  and  contradictiona,  for 
confounding  gods  with  mortals,  and  for  improbabilities. 
Deimier  follows  the  same  course  so  closely  that,  from 
whatever  source  Peletier  had  drawn,  there  can  be  no 
question  in  regard  to  whom  Deimier  was  copying.  Pele- 
tier begins :  "  Premieremant  Virgile  a  bien  su  eviter  la 
superfluite  d'epithetes  qui  et  an  Homere,  quand  il  dit  e 
redit  la  mer  Noere,  les  navires  creuses,  les  Grez  cheveluz, 
le  Blond  Menelas,  Pallas  Cesie,  Jupiter  nue-amassant, 
etc.^  Deimier,  who  has  been  condemning  the  use  of 
epithets,  continues :  "  En  quoy  quelques-uns  ont  trouve  a 
redire  a  Homere :  car  en  le  livre  de  I'lliade  et  de  POdyssee, 
lors  qu'il  luy  avient  de  nommer  les  Grecs,  les  Navires,  la 
Mer,  Menelas,  et  Jupiter,  il  leur  donne  presque  tousjours 
ces  adjectifs;  chevelus,  creux,  Noire,  Blond,  amasse-nue, 
etc.^  After  ten  pages  of  this  paraphrasing  of  Peletier, 
interspersed  with  a  commentary  of  his  own,  comes  a  pas- 
sage of  particular  interest  because  it  reproduces  even 
Peletier's  reference  to  "  Dictis  de  Crete '' : 

"Si  etce  que  je  trouve  Virgile  etre  tombe  an  une  samblable 
faute,  quand  an  son  second  Livre  tandis  que  Troe  ardoet,  e  que 
les  Grez  sacmantoet  tout:  il  fet  Enee  parler  avec  son  pere  Anchise, 
e  avec  sa  famme:  le  fet  aler  an  sa  meson,  e  puis  i  retoumer:  la 
ou  il  n'et  pas  bonnemant  a  croere  qu'an  un  tel  eclandre,  e  an  tele 
desolacion  il  i  ut  si  grand  loesir;  atendu  m6me  qu'au  sac  d'une 
vile  les  mesons  des  Princes  sont  tousjours  les  premieres  anvahies. 

country.  Maynard  also  seems  to  think  that  the  criticism  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  was  peculiar  to  his  day: 

"C'est  avoir  trop  de  vanity 
Ceux  qui  refondent  la  Grammaire 
N'espargnent  pas  Fantiquit^ 
Ny  de  Virgile,  ny  d'Homere." 

{Uauteur  d  son  Uvre,  6d.  1646). 
*  Pel.,  p.  25.  "  Acad.,  p.  495. 
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Sinon  que   parayanture  Virgile  voulut  secretemant  acorder   a   la 
Terite  historique  avec  Dictis  de  Crete;  qui  dit,"  etc.* 

"Mais  comme  ce  Prince  des* Pontes  Latins  fait  en  ceste  imita- 
tion d'Homere,  une  faute  qui  est  supportable;  il  en  commet  aussi 
line  autre  en  ce  livre  de  TEnelde,  quand  il  dit  que  tandis  que  la 
ville  de  Troye  estoit  embrasee  par  tout,  et  que  les  Grecs  victorieux 
la  saccageoient  de  toutes  pars,  il  chante  qu'Enee  parle  si  paisible- 
ment  et  de  loisir  avec  Anchise  son  pere  et  avec  Creusa  sa  femme, 
et  qu'il  le  fait  aller  en  son  Palais  par  deux  fois:  car  il  n'est  pas 
yray  semblable  qu'en  une  si  terrible  desolation  et  confusion  de 
yille  surprise  et  perdue  de  la  sorte,  il  eust  tant  de  loisir  et  mesme 
une  si  constante  resolution  d'aller  et  de  yenir  ainsi  en  sa  maison, 
et  d'autant  mesme  qu'au  saccage  d'une  yille,  les  logis  des  Princes 
sont  les  premiers  attaquez  et  butinez.  II  est  yray  qu'en  cela, 
Virgile  a  perayenture  youlu  s'accorder  It  I'opinion  de  THistorien, 
Dictis  de  Crete,  qui  dit,"  etc.* 

It  even  happens  to  M.  Brunot  to  quote  Deimier  when 
he  is  in  reality  quoting  Peletier.  The  passage  in  which 
he  says  that  Deimier  "  a  le  premier  pose  d'une  maniere 
franchement  imperative  le  principe  de  Flcole  nouvelle, 
a  savoir,  '  qu'il  vaut  mieux  n'escrire  point  que  d'escrire 
parmi  les  nuages  de  Fobscurite/  ^'  *  is  simply  a  repetition 
of  Peletier.  In  fact  much  of  Deimier's  chapter  x,  De  la 
Clairte,  is  an  amplification  of  what  Peletier  has  to  say 
on  the  subject  in  his  chapters  of  Book  I,  Des  Omamans 
and  Des  Vices.  Deimier  begins  with  a  paraphrase  of 
the  first  part  of  Peletier's  chapter  Des  Vices: 

"  Comme  donq  nous  ayons  dit  la  derte  etre  le  plus  insine  orne- 
mant  du  Poeme:  einsi  Tobscurite  se  contera  pour  le  premier  yice. 
Car  il  n'i  a  point  de  diferance  autre  ne  parler  point,  e  n'etre  point 
antandu.  Ancor  panseroeje  etre  plus  mal  fait  de  parler  obscure- 
mant  que  de  ne  parler  point  du  tout:  Car  on  tient  le  tans  d'un 
homme  qui  s'amuseroet  alheurs."^ 

"Pulsque  Pobscurit^  est  un  des  plus  grands  vices  qui  se  treu- 
vent  en  la  PoSsie,  par  consequent  donques  la  clairte  doit  estre  une 

*Pel.,  p.  26.  *Acad.,  p.  606. 

•Doct.,  p.  182.  *Pel.,  p.  48. 
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des  plus  excellentes  vertus  dont  les  PoSmes  doivent  estre  aocom> 
pagnez.  Cest  pourquoi  d'escrire  obecurement,  et  de  ne  vouloir 
pas  estre  entendu,  c'est  line  mesme  chose:  Et,  Yoire,  je  diray 
qu'lt  bon  droict  c'est  mieux  faire  de  n'escrire  point,  que  d'escrire 
ezpressement  avec  des  termes  obscurs  pour  detenir  cachees  en 
tenebres  les  raisons  et  Tintelligenoe  de  ce  que  Ton  escrit.  II 
vaudrait  done  mieux  ne  rien  faire  que  d'escrire  ainsi  parmy  les 
nuages*  de  Pobscurit^:  car  un  subject  discouru  de  la  sorte  ne 
f aict  qu'amuser  le  temps  et  la  patience  des  lecteurs."  ' 

Deimier  intemipts  his  paraphrasing  of  Peletier  to  criti- 
cise Du  Monin  for  his  obscurity,  and  then  develops  Pele- 
tier's  proposition :  "  Le  Poete  eurens  ne  se  proposera 
James  un  argumant  obscur."  *  Following  this  comes  the 
beginning  of  Peletier's  chapter,  Des  Omemans,  omitting 
the  first  sentence:  "La  premiere  e  plus  dine  vertu  du 
Poeme  et  la  Clerte."  * 

Deimier  then  reverts  to  the  first  sentence  of  Peletier^s 
chapter,  Des  Vices:  "  Les  vices  se  connoesset  par  Toposite 
des  Vertuz."  ^  "  D'autant  que  les  vices  se  connoissent 
aisement  par  Topposition  des  vertus."  ®  After  a  discus- 
sion of  this  idea,  he  returns  to  Peletier  and  practically 
quotes  him.''  Obscmrities  are  justified  in  such  works  as 
Le  8onge  de  8cipio  and  Les  Devinations  of  Nostradamus,* 
the  most  celebrated  writers  in  prose  of  his  day  are  men- 
tioned with  praise  for  their  clearness,  and  then  as  "un 
tres-beau  chef  d'oeuvre  et  modelle  de  la  beaute  qui  est 
ainsi  requise  en  la  Poesie,"  five  strophes  of  Malherbe's 
Consolation  a  Caritee  are  reproduced.  Returning  to 
Peletier,  Deimier  expands :  "  Or  an  cas  de  vices,  se  f  aut 

^  Cf.  "  Verborum  in  primis  tenebras  fuge,  nubilaque  atra  **  ( Vida, 
Ara  Poetioa). 
'Acad.,  p.  268.  »Pel.,  p.  49;  Acad.,  p.  260. 

*Pel.,  p.  41;  Aoad.,  p.  264.  'Pel.,  p.  49. 

•Aoad.,  p.  267.  »PeL,  p.  48;  JLood.,  p.  268. 

•Acad,,  p.  271. 
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bien  souvenir  du  mot  d'Horace:  que  le  soin  de  fuir  le 
mal  eouvant  nous  conduit  an  un  autre  mal,  si  nous  n'i 
avisons  de  pres.''  ^  "  Toutefois  il  faut  estre  avise  que 
voulant  fuir  un  mal,  on  n'en  rencontre  un  autre,"  etc.^ 

Again  M.  Brunot,  in  liis  discussion^  of  purity,  puts 
Malherbe  in  contrast  with  Eonsard,  citing  Deimier  as 
reflecting  the  new  doctrine  of  Malherbe:  "De  proposer 
que  les  conceptions  de  Tame  doivent  avoir  une  carriere 
libre,  c'est  le  vrai.  Mais  raison  par  tout:  car  il  faut  pour 
le  devoir  que  ceste  carriere  soit  bomee*  et  mesuree  de 
quelques  reigles  et  observations."  *  This  passage  is  found 
near  the  close  of  Chapter  xn  of  the  Academie.  It  might 
easily  be  considered  a  development  of  the  idea  presented 
by  Eonsard  in  the  Preface  de  la  Franciade.  But  Dei- 
mier, in  the  guiding  principles  of  his  discussion,  follows 
Peletier  closely  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  whom  he 
has  before  him. 

Deimier  begins  his  long  chapter,**  De  la  heaute  et 
richesse  des  Rimes,  as  Peletier  his  short  one,  De  la  rime 
po'etique,^  with  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  rime.  Then 
follows  a  passage  illustrating  very  fairly  the  manner  in 
which  Deimier  appropriates  the  substance  of  Peletier: 

"  Car  9%  lea  Poetes  sont  diz  chanter  pour  reson  que  le  parler  qui 

et  compasse  d'une  certeine  mesure,  etc Gar  comme  il  soet 

necessere  qufan  toutes  Langues  il  i  et  certeines  e  manifestes  dis- 
tinccions  autre  la  PoSsie  e  I'Oratoere:  la  Rime  et  I'uue  des  plus 
cuidautes  que  nous  eyons:  d'autant  qti'an  vers  Francoes  ele  aporte 
un  contantemant  &  plesir:  e  qu'an  prose  ele  seroet  desagreable,  au 
moins  pour  ordinere.  E  pour  cela  i*h  tousjours  ete  d'ayis  que  la 
Rime  des  vers  doet  estre  ezquise  e  conune  nous  disons  riche.  Car 
si  on  m'alegue  la  sugecion  que  c'et  que  d'etre  si  oonsciencieus,  on 

»Pel.,  p.  51.  'Acad.,  p.  279. 

'Do€t,  pp.  178  ff.  *Doct.,  p.  179;  Acad.,  p.  342. 

'Aoad.,  p.  289.  •Pel.,  p.  64. 
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ae  sauroet  par  cela  gagner  autre  chose,  sitkon  qu'on  veut  chercher 
un  subterfuge  de  labeur:  si  on  me  dit  que  lee  rimee  riohee  sont  trop 
Tares,  e  qu'eles  empeschet  Texecucion  d'uB  bon  propos  ou  d'une  bele 
maniere  de  parler:  je  pourroe  repondre  que  les  beles  locucions  aussi 
sont  rares  e  que  si  pour  contreinte  de  la  Rime  il  ne  vient  a  propos 
de  la  pouvoer  metre  a  une  fin  de  vers:  il  les  faut  metre  au  milieu, 
les  changer,  les  ruminer,  aviser  si  nous  pouvons  user  de  transpo- 
sicion  de  moz,  ou  si  nous  avons  le  moyen  d'an  user  autrement  ou 
autremant."  ^ 

"  Si  Pon  diet  que  les  pontes  chantent  en  leurs  ouvrages  parce  que 
leurs  discours  sont  compasses  d'un  certain  ordre  et  mesure,  etc  .... 
E  puis,  comme  il  est  necessaire  qu'en  toutes  langues  on  reconnoisse 
quelques  differences  de  parler,  pour  avoir  de  la  distinction  entre  les 
vers  et  la  prose,  la  rime  est  celle-la,  qui  est  la  plus  propre  et  la 
plus  apparente  pour  distinguer  la  Po^sie  d'avecques  I'Oraison:  parce 
qu'outre  ceste  distinction  qu'elle  apporte  entre  ces  deux  arts,  elle 
done  aux  vers  Francois  une  extreme  beauts  et  gaillardise,  dont  un 
Lecteur  en  tire  du  contentement  tout  ce  qui  s'en  doit  attendre  d'une 
cDuvre  industrieusement  elabouree:  A  ceste  occasion,  ceux  qui  nous 
ont  devanoez,  ont  este  d'avis  que  la  rime  doit  estre  exquise  et  riche 
pour  le  subject  od  elle  est  employee,  afin  que  les  vers  en  soyent 
d'autant  plus  excellens  et  agreables,  puisque  la  belle  rime  est  tons- 
jours  une  partie  de  leur  perfection.  Mais  si  Ton  avance  que  c'est 
une  trop  grande  subjection  d'estre  si  religieux  d'observer  ainsi  la 
facon  des  rimes,  on  n'all^^era  pas  une  raison  qui  soit  recevable,  au 
contraire  ce  sera  une  pure  declaration  de  vouloir  fuir  la  peine  et 
le  labeur,  par  lesquels  les  belles  choses  sont  ordinairement  pro- 
duictes.  Et  si  Pon  diet  que  les  rimes  riches  sont  en  petit  nombre 
et  que  pour  les  vouloir  observer  si  estroictement,  elles  peuvent  bien 
souvent  empescher  les  effets  d'une  belle  conception,  ou  bien  la  beauts 
d'une  phrase:  on  pent  respondre  que  les  belles  facon  de  parler  n'arri- 
vent  pas  tousjours  It  tout  propos,  et  que  si  pour  la  contraincte  de 
la  rime,  elles  sont  quelques  fois  destournees  et  comme  du  tout 
arrestees  de  pouvoir  aller  plus  avant,  il  faudra  se  peiner  de  les 
mettre  en  la  premiere  partie  du  vers  ou  bien  user  de  quelque  douce 
transposition,  ou  bien  suivant  la  quality  du  PoSme  faire  quelques 
vers  davantage  plutost  que  de  laisser  perdre  une  belle  invention  ou 
de  faire  aller  ensemble  deux  rimes  illegitimes."  • 

Deimier  repeats  these  same  ideas  in  other  words.  But 
Peletier  also  repeats  himself,  and  Deimier  does  not  fail 

'Pel.,  p.  i>4.  *Acad.,  pp.  290  ff. 
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to  repeat  Peletier^s  repetition,  "  adjoustant  du  eien  "  as 
before,^ 

After  giving  examples  of  poor  and  good  riming,  Dei- 
mier  elaborates  Peletier's  brief  lessons :  "  Les  Rimes  ne 
doevet  etre  trop  distammant  separees,''  *  and  "  n'imiter 
les  Italiens ;  '^  ^  and  criticises  in  detail  the  rimes  of  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries.  Peletier  makes  the  con- 
fession* that  he  himself  might  be  said  to  have  rimed 
"  curieusemant  e  eupersticieusemant.''  This  apparently 
suggests  to  Deimier  a  discussion  of  "superstition,"  and 
he  begins :  "  Ainsi  donques  I'observation  de  la  richesse 
des  rimes  n'est  pas  Texercice  d'un  superstitieux,"  etc.,* 
and  on  the  same  page  follows  the  sentence  quoted  by  M. 
Brunot**  Deimier,  while  considering  it  "  une  chose  tres 
raisonnable  d'estre  afiFectueusement  religieux  sous  les  loix 
de  ceste  science,"  cautions  against  "  le  vice  de  super- 
stition," •  quoting  Plutarch's  definition  of  Superstition 
"  au  premier  Livre  de  ses  Morales."  ^  Peletier  continues 
hid  confession:  "Mes  si  etce  que  james  propriete  de 
rime  ne  me  fit  abandonner  propriete  ni  de  motz  ni  de 
santances :  j'antan  toutes  choses  pareilhes."  ®  With  this 
Deimier  had  already  expressed  himself  in  full  accord: 
"  En  la  juste  composition  des  vers  il  est  raisonnable 
d'establir  ces  deux  beautez :  le  bien  dire  et  la  richesse  des 


^Pel,  p.  55;  Acad.,  p.  294.  "Pel.,  p.  55;  Acad,,  p.  305. 

•Pel.,  p.  56.  *Acad.,  p.  341. 

•Cf.  above,  p.  409. 

•This  Ufie  of  the  word  superstition  recalls  Balzac's  saying  that 
when  he  visited  Italy,  before  he  was  eighteen,  the  passion  for 
correctness  of  language  had  reached  such  a  point  that  it  was  called 
the  "Superstition  d'ltalie"  {Les  Pcaaages  deffenduB,  Discours 
seizUme). 

'Acad.,  p.  345.  'Pel.,  p.  56. 

*  Acad.,  p.  293. 
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When,  therefore,  in  chapter  first  of  the  Academie,  Dei- 
mier  says :  "  ceux  qui  disent  qu'ils  aymeraient  mieux 
loger  line  mauvaise  phrase  en  nn  vers  que  se  despartir 
aucunement  d'line  bonne  invention"  have  only  to  "se 
travailler  en  sorte  que  les  erres  de  cette  invention  ne 
soyent  point  separees  du  bien  dire,"  ^  he  is  resuming 
these  borrowings  from  Peletier. 

The  chapter  of  the  Academie,  De  V invention,  premier 
omement  de  Poesie  et  de  la  Disposition  et  Elocution  dont 
Vinvention  est  perfectionnee,^  contains  notable  contribu- 
tions from  Peletier,  who  again  figures  imder  the  designa- 
tion, "  quelques  Autheurs,"  or  is  introduced  without  pre- 
face. The  chapter  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  inventing  anything  new,  of  the  relative  merit 
of  invention  and  imitation,  a  review  of  Eonsard's  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  invention,  and  examples  of  invention 
from  Homer,  Vergil,  Tasso,  and  Ovid,  all  cited  in  trans- 
lation.    Then  comes  Peletier: 

"Toutes  sortes  d'Eeriz  s'aoomplioet  de  troes  parties  principales, 
qui  sont  Invancion,  Disposicion,  Elocucion.  Invancion  et  un  dessein 
provenant  de  Pimaginacion  de  Pantandemant  pour  parvenir  a  notre 
fin.  Ele  et  repandue  par  tout  le  poeme  comme  le  sang  par  le  cors 
de  ranimal:  de  sorte  qu'elle  peut  s'apeler  la  vie  ou  I'ftme  du  poeme. 
Disposicion  et  une  ordonnance  e  ag'anoemant  des  choses  invantees. 
E  et  cela  qui  donne  la  beaute  e  la  dinite  a  tout  le  poeme.  Elocu- 
cion, que  les  Grez  apelet  Frase,  et  une  structure  de  moz  e  de  clauses 
les  unes  avec  les  autres."* 

"Ainsi  donques  toutes  sortes  d'escrits  sont  acomplis  et  omez  au 
moyen  de  trois  principales  parties  qui  sont  I'invention,  la  dispo- 
sition et  la  Phrase  ou  Elocution Tlnvention  est  une  Idee  ou 

dessein  qui  porte  une  conception  nouvelle,  laquelle  prend  origine  en 
Pimagination  que  I'entendement  entretient  en  soy,  pour  parrenir  H 
la  fin  d'un  subject  que  la  volenti  s'est  propose.    Ceste  invention  qui 

*/6.,  pp.  7f.;  Boot.,  p.  179.  •JLcod.,  Ch.  ix. 

•  Pel.,  p.  19. 
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porte  ainsi  une  conception,  est  respanduS  par  toutes  les  parties  du 
PoSme  comme  le  sang  par  tons  les  membres  da  corps  aninug:  De 
sorts  qu'elle  se  pent  appeller  la  vie  et  le  fondement  d'une  PoSsie. 
ha,  disposition  est  une  ordonnance,  et  un  propre  agencement  et 
construction  des  choses  qui  sont  contenuSs  au  corps  de  I'invention 
•  .  .  .  Et  enfin  la  disposition  bien  ordonnee,  est  une  grace  et  pro- 
priety qui  donne  la  forme  et  la  lundere  d,  tout  le  PoSme.  Les  Grecs 
appellent  Phrase  ce  que  nous  appellons  Elocution,  lequel  terme 
estranger  est  plus  en  usage  entre  nous,  que  Vautre  qui  est  de  notre 

creu Ceste  phrase  est  une  construction,  une  liaison,  et  un 

edifice,  des  mots  et  des  raisons  les  uns  avec  les  autres  pour  en 
former  la  perfection  du  discours."  ^ 

In  the  long  exposition  that  follows,  of  the  part  played 
by  invention  an(J  disposition  in  Homer  and  Vergil,  there 
is  a  fine  tribute  to  Homer,  containing  a  noteworthy  cita- 
tion from  "Michel  de  Montaigne  nn  des  plus  beaux 
Esprits  de  France/'  ^  In  speaking  of  Ovid,  in  his  Meta- 
morphoses, Deimier  finds  Peletier's  judgment  to  his  pur- 
pose: 

"  .  .  .  .  il  a  invante  la  maniere  de  lier  tant  de  diverses  Fables 
ansamble  e  de  donner  a  toutes  leur  place  si  propre,  qu'il  samble  que 
ce  soet  une  narracion  perpetuelle.  Voild,  comment  par  une  Dispo- 
sicion  bien  drecee,  la  chose  qui  etoet  autre  les  meins.  du  oommun  11 
I'a  feite  sienne  propre."* 

"  .  .  .  .  il  a  treuT6  la  f aeon  de  lier  tant  de  diverses  fables  ensemble 
et  de  donner  It  toutes  un  lien  si  propre,  qu'il  semble  que  tous  oes 
desseins  soient  partis  de  I'inyention  d'un  seul  Autheur  et  que  ce 
Boit  une  narration  qui  sans  aucun  intervale,  ny  difference  de  sub- 
jects, marche  du  commencement  jusqu'2l  la  fin.  Cest  de  la  facon 
que  le  plus  dous  et  plus  naif  PoSte  des  Latins,  a  faict  que  par  une 
disposition  bien  dressee,  la  chose  qui  luy  estoit  estrangere,  et  qui 
se  treuToit  entre  les  mains  du  commun,  a  este  avouSe  et  reoeue 
comme  science*  propre."* 

*JLcod.,  pp.  221-223.  'Acad.,  p.  230. 

•Pel.,  p.  21. 

*  Bio:  typogpraphical  error?  misreading  of  Feletier? 
•Acad.,  p.  244. 
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A  little  farther  on  Deimier  acknowledges  obligation  to 
"  quelquee  Autheurs  qui  en  ont  escrit  anciennement.'' 
But,  "quelques  Autheurs''  means  Peletier:  "E  par  ce 
qu'il  n'i  a  qu'une  espece  de  bien  an  toutes  choees,  e  in- 
finies  de  mal,"  etc.^  "  Et  ainsi,  je  diray,  Que  oomme  il 
n'y  a  qu'une  espece  de  bien  et  toutes  choses,  et  que  celles 
du  mal  sent  infinies,"  eta^  Then  follows  a  discussion 
of  imitations  "  attachees  "  et  "  libres,"  ^  suggested  perhaps 
by  the  use  he  had  been  making  of  Peletier  under  the 
guise  of  "  quelques  Autheurs "  or  "  quelques  Esprits/' 
These  and  similar  expressions  thruout  the  Academie  refer 
exclusively  to  Peletier.  With  a  little  connivance,  the 
passages,  thus  attributed,  may  be  considered  "  imitations 
attachfies"  of  Peletier,  as  it  is  under  this  head  that 
Deimier  classes  the  "  Paraphrases  *  que  Des-Portes  a 
f  aictes  sur  le  Libera  me  Domine,  et  sur  quelques  Hymnes, 
comme  aussi  en  ces  autres  que  les  Sieurs  du  Perron, 
Bertaud  et  de  Mal^herbe  ont  faictes  sur  les  Pseaumes."  ' 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  passages  from  Peletier  ap- 
propriated by  Deimier  without  indication  that  he  is  using 
another's  property?  He  had  called  "ces  fagons  de  lar- 
cin,"  "  un  grand  vice."  ®  Unfortunately,  Deimier  does 
not  always  follow  either  his  own  doctrine,''  or  the  doctrine 
liiat  Peletier  had  preached  half  a  century  before.  It  is 
well  known  how  large  a  part  of  Malherbe's  commentary 
of   Desportes   is   made   up   of   the   words    "superflu,'' 

*Pel.,  p.  20.  «Aoad.,  pp.  247-261. 

*Cf.  Bnmot,  Doci,,  p.  35;  Acod.,  p.  252. 

*Aoad.,  p.  256. 

'This  reference  to  a  translation  of  Psalms  by  Malherbe  as  early 
as  1609,  is  of  interest  because  the  first  was  not  published  until  1615, 
and  the  earliest  reference  to  such  a  translation  noted  in  the  edition 
of  Malherbe  by  Lalanne  is  in  1614.     (t.  x,  p.  xy.) 

^Acad.y  p.  214.  *Cf.  Brunot,  Doct,,  p.  574,  note. 
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"  bourre/'  "  cheville,"  "  Cola  s'appelle  qu'il  veut  rimer," 
and  eimilar  expressions.^  Beimier  likewise  condemns 
"  redites,"  and  "  Maorologie, — le  trop  parler,"  ^  which 
with  obscurity  and  contradictions  form  the  four  great 
"vices"  especially  deplored  by  Peletier.^  In  fact,  we 
cannot  imagine  that  Malherbe  could  have  stated  the 
doctrine  better  than  Peletier  had  done: 

"  £le  aTient  aus  Francoes,  qui  pour  venir  a  la  Rime  alonget  leurs 
vers  de  beaucoup  de  moz  oceus:  qui  sont  ceus,  sans  lequez  la  san- 
tance  demeure  antiere.  II  i  an  a  qui  voulanB  eviter  le  commun 
ueage  d'ecrire,  sous  espece  d'elegance  uset  d'une  circuicion,  recharget 
moz  8U8  moz:  e  an  fin  se  trouvet  n'ayoer  rien  dit  que  dee  Moz.  La 
Buperfluite  provient  a  aucuns  de  la  peur  qu'iz  ont  que  leur  artifice, 
leur  invaneion,  e  leur  labour  n'aparoesset." 

Had  Deimier  followed  this  advice,  his  Academie  would 
have  lost  much  in  size  and  gained  in  power. 

It  is  in  the  course  of  his  discussion  of  vocabulary  that 
Deimier  mentions  Peletier  by  name,  and  if  his  hatred  of 
neologisms  and  archaisms  was  not  as  keen  '  as  Malherbe's, 
this  was  due  undoubtedly  to  his  having  Peletier  so  ready 
at  hand.  He  had  followed  him  in  advising  the  coining 
of  new  words,^  if  necessary,  for  new  things,  and  in  ap- 
proving Bonaventure  des  Periers  ^  for  using  Provencal 
words  in  his  Vendanges.  He  then  takes  issue  with  Ron- 
sard  "en  eon  Abrege  de  I'Art  poetique,  oii  il  oonseille 
chaudement  et  k  la  haste  les  Poetes  d'inventer  des  mots,"  ® 
sard  "en  son  Abrege  de  I'Art  poetique,  oii  il  conseille 

»/6.,  pp.  196-206. 

•Pel.,  pp.  50-61;  Acad,,  pp.  419,  420,  496,  647,  etc.;  Bninot,  Doot, 
pp.  197  ff. 

*Cf.  Brunot,  La  Formation  de  la  Langue  Olassique,  t.  in,  pt.  1, 
p.  19  (Doc*.,  p.  250). 

♦Pel.,  p.  37;  Acad.,  p.  470.  'Pel.,  p.  41;  Acad,,  p.  470. 

•Acad,,  p.  471. 
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la  Franciade,  o4  il  avertit  le  poete,  De  ne  f aire  conscience 
de  remettre  en  usage  les  antiques  vocables/'  ^  and  finally 
returns  to  Peletier,  this  time  mentioning  him  by  name, 
to  combat  his  counselling  the  use  of  dialectic  words.^ 

Peletier,  in  his  short  chapter  on  poetical  license,  had 
formulated  admirably  Malherbe's  principle.  "  H  f aut 
gagner  ce  point  que  la  Rime  ne  nous  face  fere  chose 
contre  la  loe  de  Fusage." '  Usage  had,  to  be  sure, 
changed  in  the  fifty-five  years  intervening  between  Pele- 
tier's  work  and  Deimier's.  Faults  such  as  the  omission 
of  the  euphonic  t,  the  use  of  s'elle  for  si  elle,  the  omission 
of  the  subject  pronoun,  etc.,  condemned  by  Deimier  in 
his  two  long  chapters  *  on  poetical  license,  were  more 
pardonable  in  his  predecessors,  where  he  goes  to  find 
them,  than  in  his  contemporaries.  But  with  due  allow- 
ance for  this,  Peletier  applies  his  principle  with  reserve, 
allowing  poetical  licenses,  provided  they  be  used  "  rare- 
mant  et  dextremant^' '  Deimier  applies  the  principle 
without  reserve,  and  this  leads  him  into  an  error  of 
judgment  that  Peletier  avoided  with  all  the  more  credit 
to  himself  that  he  championed  and  practiced  a  more 
phonetic  orthography:  ''Nous  dirons  anoor  loure  e  joure 
non  seulemant  par  Ligance  mes  par  droet  de  prononcia- 
cion,"  writes  Peletier.*  Nevertheless,  he  cannot  allow 
"  que  Ton  die  tu  donne,  tu  erne,  pour  iu  donnes,  tu  ernes. 
Car  ce  seroet  trop  usurpe  a  cause  de  la  diversite  qui  doet 
etre  autre  la  premiere  e  seconde  personne.  E  ne  sauroet 
servir  que  pour  venir  a  la  Rime;  pour  laquele  ne  oon- 
eeilherS  point  au  Poete  d'etre  trop  ligancieus.''  '^  Dei- 
mier, on  the  contrary,  supporting  himself  on  the  "  droet 

^Acad,,  p.  472.  •Pel.,  p.  41;  Aoad.,  pp.  476,  477. 

•  Pel.,  p.  S8.  *  Acad,y  Ch.  vi,  vn. 
•Pel.,  p.  87.  •Pel.,  p.  86. 

'/6.,  p.  87. 
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de  prononciacion "  allows  the  dropping  of  the  8  in  the 
second  person  singular.^  On  this  point  Deimier  differs 
from  Malherbe,  who  everywhere  noted  its  omission  in 
Desportes.^ 

■Contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Malherbe,®  also,  Deimier 
forbids  the  mingling  of  the  sacred  with  the  profane,  and 
the  use  of  Dieu  as  an  interjection  in  a  love  poem.*  Pele- 
tier  inculcated  the  same  idea  as  Deimier.  Other  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  school  are  stated  succinctly  by  Peletier: 
"  H  f  aut  se  garder  de  moz  deshonnetes  ''..."  Nous 
eviterons  ancores  les  termes  abjez."  ^  "  An  toutes  sortes 
d'omemans,  f  aut  eviter  I'ostentation."  *  "  An  somme  les 
Metaf ores  se  font  sus  choses  connues  e  generales ;  conmie 
aussi  les  Compareisons."  "^  "H  f  aut  sus  toutes  choses  qu'un 
Ecrit  soet  louable  anvers  les  Doetes :  e  ce  pandant  qu^aus 
moins  savans  il  donne  de  prime  face  quelque  aprehan- 
sion  de  beaute  e  quelque  esperance  de  pouvoer  antandre. 
E  cela  git  an  ne  dire  ni  plus  ni  moins  qu'il  faut,"  etc.® 
In  short,  in  the  closing  words  of  Peletier's  chapter  on 
Dea  Vices,  there  is  in  a  nutshell  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  school:  "A  brief  parler,  le  Poete  se  delibere  e  se 
prepare  contre  les  f antes  qui  arrivent  generalemant  an 
deus  androets:  aus  choses  e  aus  moz:  es  choses,  comme 
obscuritez,  impertinences,  vilitez,  oontrarietez,  exces, 
redites :  E  moz,  comme  improprietez,  redondances,  am- 
biguitez  e  mauveises  composicions :  Se  souviene  tousjours 

*Aoad.,  p.  ISO,  and  cf.  pp.  192-197,  and  p.  36S;  cf.  Thorot,  La 
Prononoiation  frangaiae,  t.  n,  p.  28  and  p.  36. 
•Bnmot,  Boot.,  p.  409.  ^Doot.,  p.  169. 

*Acad.,  p.  526;  Pel,,  p.  43. 
■  Pei.,  p.  42;  Bnmot,  Dooi.,  p.  237;  Acad.,  pp.  368,  625,  587. 

•Pel.,  p.  42;  Doct,,  p.  169;  Deimier,  p. . 

*PeL,  p.  43;  Doct.,  p.  170;  Acad.,  p.  426. 
■Pel.,  p.  49;  Acad.,  pp.  368-360. 
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de  ce  que  nous  avons  dit  an  I'lmitacion  qu'il  i  a  infiniee 
eortee  de  malfere  e  une  seule  de  bien  fere."  ^  Where, 
too,  could  be  found  a  better  motto  for  the  purists  than 
that  which  Peletier  appends  to  his  translation^  of  the 
Ars  Poetica  of  Horace,  "  Moins  et  meilleur  "  ? 

So  far  is  precept  from  practice. 

Pasquier  again  finds  justification  when  he  says:  ^^  Celui 
qui  escrira  le  mieux  et  produira  meilleures  pieces,  emr 
portera  enfin  gain  de  cause."  • 

Lucy  M.  Gay. 


*Pel.,  pp.  dl-62. 

'  Traduction  d' Horace  par  Jacques  Peletier^  1545. 
'Estienne  Pasquier,  Des  Beoherchea  de  la  France,  Book  VII,  Ch. 
V,  ed.  1723,  p.  702. 
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XX.— THE  HARMONIZING  OF  GRAMMATICAL 
NOMENCLATURE,  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFER- 
ENCE TO  MOOIX-SYNTAX 

Concluding  Article* 

Li  my  former  paper,  I  have  shown  that  the  languages 
of  our  family  commonly  studied  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
possess  a  mood  that  has  the  power  of  expressing  volition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  anticipation  on  the  other ;  and 
that,  in  Latin,  Romance,  and  Germanic,  this  double  power 
was  inherited  from  the  distinct  mood,  called  subjunctive, 
of  the  parent  speech.  In  the  course  of  the  demonstration, 
I  gave  illustrations  of  some  of  the  volitive  and  anticipatory 
uses  which  may  clearly  be  recognized. 

I  also,  I  hope,  established  a  certain  strong  probability 
as  a  working  principle.  We  find,  for  example,  that  a 
volitive  force  is  possessed  in  common  by  the  Germanic 
"subjunctive,"  which  ie  mainly  optative  in  origin,  the 
Latin-Romance  subjunctive,  which  is  partly  of  optative 
and  partly  of  subjunctive  origin,  and  the  Greek,  Sanskrit, 
Old  Persian,  and  Avestan  subjunctive,  which  is  entirely 
distinct  in  those  languages  from  the  optative.  We  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  power  of  expressing 
volition  possessed  by  Germanic  and  Latin-Romance  has 
come  down  from  the  subjunctive  (not  the  optative)  of  the 
common  parent  speech, — in  other  words,  from  the  mood 
indicated  by  the  languages  which  have  kept  the  two  moods 
distinct.  Similarly,  we  find  that  the  power  of  expressing 
anticipation  possessed  by  the  Germanic  subjunctive,  the 

^The  paper  is  continued  from  the  PuhUoationa  of  the  Modem 
Language  Aaaociation  of  America,  XXTI,  2,  1911,  pp.  379-418. 
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Latin-Bomanoe  subjunctive,  and  the  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Old 
Persian,  and  Avestan  subjunctive  is  an  inheritance  in  Ger- 
manic and  Latin-Eomance  from  a  power  possessed  by  the 
subjunctive  (not  the  optative)  in  the  par^it  speech.  The 
working  principle  pointed  to  by  these  results  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  (1)  Where,  in  a  group  of  usages  in  languages 
of  common  origin,  there  is  apparent  agreement  of  force, 
together  with  what  may  be  called  historical  harmony  of 
form,  the  constructions  are  in  all  probability  of  common 
origin;  and  (2)  the  historical  mood  of  the  common  con- 
struction is  the  one  indicated  by  the  languages  which  keep 
the  two  moods  distinct. 

The  first  application  to  be  made  of  these  principles  as 
we  proceed  (necessarily  more  rapidly  than  in  the  former 
paper)  is  one  which  nobody  would  reject. 

A  lady  to  whom  I  rendered  a  service  at  a  railway  station 
on  my  way  to  the  meeting  at  which  this  paper  was 
presented  thanked  me  with  the  words,  "  The  dear  Lord 
reward  you ! ''  I  didn't  tell  her  that  He  had  already  done 
so,  through  the  admirable  example  which  she  had  fur- 
nished for  my  immediate  use.  For  every  one  realizes 
that,  if  the  incident  had  happened  in  Paris  or  Berlin 
or  Rome  or  modem  Athens,  the  corresponding  lady  would 
have  used  the  same  "  subjunctive  "  mood,  if  she  had  been 
kind  enough  to  express  the  idea;  and  I  think  not  even 
the  most  vigorous  of  those  who  insist  that  every  language 
has  its  own  syntax  would  be  bold  enough  to  assign  such 
a  coincidence  to  mere  chance.  If  now,  a  similar  adventure 
had  befallen  me  long  ago  in  ancient  Athens,  or  Corinth, 
or  some  metropolis  of  ancient  India  or  Persia,  the  mood 
used  would  have  been  the  optative.  The  actual  history, 
then,  of  the  power  of  the  Germanic  and  Romance  sub- 
junctive, like  that  of  the  Greek,  Old  Persian,  Sanskrit, 
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and  Avestan  optative,  to  express  a  wish,  is,  that  it  i»  a 
oommon  inheritance  from  a  power  of  the  optative  (not  the 
subjunctive)  to  express  a  wish.  Probably  no  one  would  be 
hardy  enough  to  dispute  this;  but  anybody  who  admits 
it  opens  the  door  to  a  wider  comparative  treatment  of 
the  verb-syntax  of  all  these  languages. 

The  negative  for  a  wish,  as  for  volition,  is  M^  in  Greek, 
and  ne  in  Latin. 

The  next  topic  which  we  have  to  take  up  is  the  surely 
recognizable  constructions  of  optative  origin  in  the  lan- 
guages with  which  we  are  dealing.  This  done,  we  shall 
discuss  several  constructions  that  might  conceivably  be  of 
either  optative  or  subjunctive  origin,  or  both. 

Our  books  recognize  but  two  forces  of  the  optative,  the 
force  of  wish,  already  noted,  and  the  "  potential "  force. 

Wherever  a  definition  of  the  "potential"  is  given  in 
these  books,  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is  rightly 
stated.  Thus  Bennett's  Latin  Orwmmar,  §  303,  a,  BSij8y 
"  The  Potential  Subjunctive  expresses  a  possibility."  The 
word  "  capability "  might  profitably  be  added ;  for  this 
idea  is  naturally  associable  with  the  other,  and  both  are 
found. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  these  two  forces  of  the  optative, 
wish  and  possibility,  lie  very  far  apart  No  direct  con- 
nection between  the  two  suggests  itself.  In  the  case  of 
the  (true)  subjunctive,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the 
power  to  express  anticipation  could  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  expressions  of  volition,  or  how  the  opposite 
may  have  taken  place;  and  I  did  not  take  space,  in  my 
former  paper,  for  any  discussion  of  the  question.  The 
case  is  very  different  with  the  optative,  and  the  question 
how  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  two  forces  mentioned 
must  presently  be  taken  up. 
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Latin  showe  abundant  independent  uses  of  the  sub- 
junctive expressing  possibility,  within  a  fixed  and  rather 
narrow  range;  while  Greek,  Sanskrit,  etc.,  have  a  free 
and  very  large  use  of  the  optative  of  possibility.  A 
number  of  subordinate  uses  in  Latin,  as  in  potest  fieri  ut 
veniat,  "  it  is  possible  that  he  may  come,"  are  most 
naturally  explained  as  having  the  same  force;  and  the 
explanation  is  thus  offered  for  the  (clearly  inherited) 
corresponding  Romance  conetructions,  as  seen  in  the 
Italian,  pi/o  essere  che  venga,  the  Spanish,  es  posible  que 
venga^  etc.  English  uses  the  auxiliaries  "can"  and 
"  may,"  and  German  the  corresponding  ones,  for  this 
power. 

This  is  as  far  as  we  are  properly  permitted  to  go  by 
the  definition  given  of  "potential,"  and  by  the  only 
defensible  use  of  the  word.  But  there  are  several  more 
forces  of  the  optative  (or  "subjunctive"  in  Germanic 
and  Latin-Eomance)  which  it  is  the  practice  of  gram- 
marians to  throw  into  this  same  category  of  "  potential." 

All  the  languages  of  our  family  have  an  easily  recog- 
nized mood-power  of  the  subjunctive  (optative  in  the 
languages  having  separate  moods),  or  of  an  auxiliary 
would  or  wurde  or  of  the  Romance  "  conditional,"  by 
which  it  expresses  what,  under  imagined  or  imaginable 
circumstances,  would  take  place,  or  would  have  taken 
place.  This  is  the  force,  6.  g.,  in  a  well-known  type 
of  conclusion.  The  meaning  is  not  that  the  act  might 
possibly  take  place  in  the  imagined  case,  but  that  it 
surely  would  take  place  in  that  case,  or  would  have  taken 
place.  The  distinction  is  one  which  a  child  could  make. 
I  have  been  trying  for  a  life-time  to  persuade  the  gram- 
marians to  make  it,  but  without  success.  Yet  the  agents 
who  sell  the  books  which  these  men  write,  understand 
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it  perfectly.  They  know  the  difference  between  "  our 
grammar  might  work  well  in  your  school "  and  "  our 
grammar  would  work  well  in  your  school/'  and  never 
employ  the  former.  It  is  hard  to  have  patience  with  the 
grammarians.  Their  business  should  obviously  be  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  the  salient  forces  of  the  cases,  moods,  etc. 
Yet  here  is  a  force  which  saiUe  aux  yeux,  and  they  ignore 
it,  in  spite  of  the  contradictions  to  which  they  bring  them- 
selves. Thus  Bennett's  Orammar  (this  is  only  one  defi- 
nite illustration  out  of  hundreds,  for  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  English,  German,  etc.)  tells  us  in  §  303, 
a,  thart;  "the  Subjunctive  in  the  apodosis  of  conditional 
sentences  of  this  type  is  of  the  Potential  variety."  We  have 
seen  Bennett's  statement  that  the  potential  subjunctive 
expresses  possibility.  Then  we  ought  not  to  translate  the 
subjunctive  conclusion  by  the  formula,  "  If  A  should  take 
place,  B  would  take  place  " ;  we  ought  to  translate  by  the 
formula,  "  If  A  should  take  place,  B  might  take  place, — 
but  one  never  can  tell."  If  words  anywhere  mean  any- 
thing, surely  they  ought  to  mean  something  in  the  pro- 
fessed study  of  language. 

The  historical  starting-point  of  this  procedure  of  the 
grammarians  is  that,  under  the  influence  of  metaphysical 
syntax,  the  habit  grew  up  of  trying  to  make  one  category 
cover  as  much  ground  as  it  could  possibly  be  stretched 
over. 

Another  clearly  distinguishable  mood-force  of  the  opta- 
tive is  seen  in  a  frequent  use  in  which  it  corresponds 
to  English  should  or  may  well  or  might  well,  and 
German  sollte,  etc.,  to  express  something  reckoned  upon 
with  considerable  confidence,  though  not  with  complete 
assurance, — something  likely  to  happen,  in  the  nature  of 
things.     An  example  was  quoted  in  my  first  paper,  about 
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a  college  professor  turned  president,  "  he  should  make  an 
excellent  guide  and  leader,  not  only  because,"  etc.  The 
use  is  familiar  also  in  phrases  like  "  how  should  I  know," 
—  "I  naturally  shouldn^t  know."  The  same  thing  is 
seen  in  a  French  use  of  doit,  devrait,  etc.,  and  in  corres- 
ponding uses  in  Italian  and  Spanish.  It  is  also  seen  in 
one  of  the  uses  of  the  Eomance  conditionaL^  In  Latin,  the 
force  is  expressed  by  debet  or  oportet,  or  by  the  sub- 
junctive, as  in  qui  sciam  "how  should  I  know,"  quare 
desinat  esse  macer,  "why  should  he  cease  to  be  lean" 
(Catull.  80,  4).  It  is  frequent  also  in  Greek,  where  it 
is  expressed  by  the  optative,  with  the  modal  particle. 
Thus  Butcher  and  Lang  translate  Od.  1,  228-9  by  "  well 
might  any  man  be  wroth  to  see  so  many  deeds  of  shame, 
whatso  wise  man  came  among  them." 

Still  another  force  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  and  the 
Greek  optative  is  that  of  obligation,  propriety,  or  reason- 
ableness. The  proof  is  overwhelming,  although  the  cate- 
gory stands  only  in  the  Hale-Buck  Latin  Orammar  and, 
less  formally,  in  Babbitt's  ChreeJe  Orammar  (see  below). 
A  detailed  exhibition  of  the  proof  would  require  too  much 
space  for  the  present  paper;  but  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence must  be  hinted  at.  It  lies,  for  Latin,  first  in  the 
transparent  demands  of  the  meaning  in  many  passages, 
and,  second,  in  the  frequent  balancing  of  a  subjunctive 
against  some  form  of  deheo,  or  against  the  so-called  ge- 
rundive (future  passive  participle).  Thus  in  Verr,  3,  84, 
195,  Cicero  asks,  "  What  ought  you  to  have  done,"  quid 
facere  debuisti,  and  himself  gives  the  answer,  "  Tou  ought 

^  I  cannot  attempt,  in  the  present  paper,  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  yarious  powers  of  the  Romance  conditional  from  its  original 
one  of  past  futurity,  but  must  content  myself  with  merely  men- 
tioning some  of  them,  here  and  there. 
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not  to  have  bought  the  grain,"  frwmentum  ne  emisses. 
Again,  Csesar  furnishes  us  with  an  easy  example.  In 
B.  0.  1,  14,  he  says,  "  the  Eoman  people  had  been  de-. 
oeived,  because  it  was  not  aware  of  having  done  anything 
on  account  of  which  it  ought  to  fear,  and  did  not  think  it 
ought  to  fear  without  a  reason,"  t.  e.,  "  without  having 
done  anything," — quod  neque  commissum  a  se  inteUegeret 
quare  timeret, neque  sine  causa  timendum  pviaret.  He  has 
carefully  balanced  quare  timeret  against  timendum  (which 
everybody  admits  means  "  ought  to  fear  ")  as  if  expressly 
to  show  us  what  the  subjunctive  in  qiiare  timeret  meant ! 
And  we  read  this  year  after  year  in  our  classes,  and  do 
not  see  the  lesson  which  it  teaches, — ^with  the  honorable 
exception  of  certain  recent  editors  who  have  followed  the 
Hale-Buck  Grammar,  and  call  such  clauses  "  clauses  of 
obligation  or  propriety."  The  rest  give  the  contradictory 
explanations  "  clause  of  purpose,"  "  potential  clause," 
"  clause  of  characteristic,"  "  indirect  question."  It  isn't 
strange  that,  where  no  category  fits,  editors  should  differ 
in  their  choice  of  a  pis-aller.  Again,  Cicero  does  his  best 
to  help  our  school-masters  and  grammarians  by  balancing 
an  ironical  vereamini  censeo,  "  you  ought  to  fear,  I  sup- 
pose," against  the  serious  multo  magia  est  verendum  .  .  . 
in  Cat.  4,  6,  13.     The  editors  dispose  of  this  by  silence. 

Without  adducing  instances,  let  me  state  that  Latin  uses 
either  ne  or  non  in  the  independent  examples  of  this  type ; 
whereas  the  negative  for  wish  is  ne  only,  and,  for  the 
potential,  non  only. 

Greek  has  the  same  use  of  the  mood  (optative),  with 
two  types.  In  one,  there  is  no  modal  particle,  and  the 
negative,  if  one  is  used,  is  fn^,  the  negative  which  belongs 
to  wish  and  volition.  In  the  other,  the  modal  particle  is 
present,  and  the  negative,  if  one  is  used,  is  ov,  the  negative 
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which  belongs  to  statements.  An  example  of  the  first  t^pe 
is  Od.  2,  232^  which  Palmer  translates,  '^  rather  should 
he  be  always  stem,  and  work  unrighteous  deeds."  An 
example  of  the  second  is  Soph.  Antig.  1194,  which  Jebb 
translates  (as  every  one  must)  by  "  why  should  "  ("  Why, 
indeed,  should  I  soothe  thee  with  words  in  which  I  miist 
presently  be  found  false  ? ").  The  compelling  evidence  of 
a  balancing  phrase  of  unmistakable  force  is  seen  in  Soph. 
0.  T.  977,  where  "  how  should  I  not  dread  "  (ttw  ov  BeT) 
is  answered  by  an  interrogative  with  the  optative  and 
modal  particle,  "  but  why  should  man  fear,  whom  the 
decrees  of  chance  control,  while  there  is  no  certain  fore- 
sight of  aught?"  (Oxford  version). 

The  category,  the  substance  of  which  is  thus  made 
sure,  aflfords  a  perfectly  simple  explanation  of  the  other- 
wise difficult  11.  2,  250  (optative  with  owe  &/  ),  as  meaning 
"you  should  not  talk  about  kings,"  of  the  oonmion  proverb, 
"  you  should  not  judge  before  you  have  heard  both  sides  " 
{ovtc  av  with  the  optative),  and  many  another  example. 

In  Sanskrit  and  Avestan,  Delbriick  was  the  first,  I 
think,  to  recognize  what  he  has  named  the  "  prescriptive 
optative,"  or  expression  of  a  universal  command  ("  Op- 
tativ  des  allgemeinen  Gebotes  oder  Verbotes,  der  sich 
nicht  auf  einen  bestimmten  Fall  bezieht,"  Conj.  und  Opt, 
p.  198),  as  in  "one  should  give  a  name  to  a  child  at 
birth,"  Cat.  br.  6.  1.  3.  9.  This  he  believes,  and  probably 
rightly,  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  expression  of  a  wish,  that 
is,  of  something  as  desirable.  For  Greek  literature,  he 
mentions  only  the  type  without  the  modal  particle.  The 
examples,  too,  are  all  general. 

To  these  he  adds  the  optative  with  xa  (historically  the 
same  particle  as  xe)  found  in  inscriptions  of  Elis,  as  in 
"  the  treaty  is  to  be  for  twenty  years."     He  seems  not  to 
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have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  is  not  general,  and 
that  the  particle  is  present^ 

Brugmann  (Oriech.  Chum.,  p.  504,  ftn.)  grants  the 
prescriptive  optative  for  the  parent  speech,  but  does  not 
think  it  can  be  surely  made  out  for  Greek,  though  on  p. 
506,  ftn.  he  accepts  Delbriick's  examples  from  Homer. 
In  this  same  second  footnote,  referring  to  Delbriick's 
explanation  of  the  examples  from  Elis,  he  says  that,  if 
the  construction  was  originally  "  voluntative ''  (probably 
a  slip  of  the  pen  for  "  optative  "),  it  would  be  impossible 
to  see  how  it  could  have  come  to  take  /ca,  since  the 
voluntative  element  could  never  have  been  extinguished. 
Such  a  dictum  was  not  to  be  expected  from  Brugmann, 
and  surely  is  the  result  of  a  momentary  carelessness,  not 
jof  conviction.  It  amounts  to  saying  that  a  construction 
can  never  have  changed  its  force.  On  such  a  presumption, 
we  should  be  left  helpless  before  great  masses  of  pheno- 
mena. The  most  important  principle  to  recognize,  out  of 
all  possible  principles  in  the  growth  of  language,  is  that 
constructions  may  and  do  shift  their  forces, — a  given 
mechanism  starting  with  a  given  force,  and  taking  on 
another,  or  others,  by  association. 

Moreover,  in  assuming  this  position,  Brugmann  is  left 
without  any  solution  of  the  great  question  of  the  chasm 
in  the  forces  of  the  optative.  How  are  we  in  Greek  to 
get  from  the  side  without  the  particle  to  the  side  with  it, 
or  vice  versa, — or,  having  the  negatives  in  mind,  from  the 

*  There  is  a  very  rare  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  Greek  to  express 
the  same  idea  in  a  question,  as  in  11,,  I,  365.  I  know  of  three  sure 
cases  only.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  subjunctive  did  not  make 
any  considerable  contribution  to  the  "subjunctive"  construction  of 
this  kind  in  the  languages  in  which  subjunctive  and  optative  are 
merged  in  one  mood. 
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^  side  to  the  ov  side,  or  vice  versa?  Somewhere,  there 
must  have  been  jiist  such  a  shift  as  Brugmami  disallows. 
Moreover,  the  search  for  the  exact  point  promises  a  large 
reward.  For,  if  we  can  understand  the  process  for  Greek, 
we  may  thereby  get  light  for  the  solution  of  our  general 
problem  for  the  parent  speech. 

Let  us  now  gather  up  the  forces  of  the  optative  which 
we  have  found.  They  are  wish,  possibility,  ideal  cer- 
tainty, natural  likelihood,  obligation.  The  three  forces 
which  I  have  thus  added  to  the  common  statement  are  not 
imaginary.  All  the  ideas  named  are  clearly  differentiated 
in  our  own  language,  for  example,  by  the  use  of  different 
auxiliaries,  or  auxiliaries  with  adverbs, — "  may,"  with  the 
subject  following  the  verb,  for  wish ;  "  may,"  (or  "  may 
perhaps  ")  with  the  subject  preceding  the  verb,  for  possi- 
bility; "would"  (in  the  second  and  third  persons)  for 
ideal  certainty ;  "  should  "  (likewise  "  ought "  or  "  might 
well,"  or  "probably  would,")  for  natural  likelihood;  and 
"should"  (or  "ought")  for  obligation.  For  examples 
of  each  of  these,  except  wish,  our  grammarians  and  editors 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  I  have  said,  give  the  unvarying 
explanation,  "  potential."  But  imagine  the  following 
dialogue  between  a  foreigner  and  an  Englishman :  "  Why 
do  you  use  may  here  ? "  (Ans.)  "  Potential."  "  Why  do 
you  use  woiUd  here?"  (Ans.)  "Potential."  "Why 
do  you  use  may  well  here?"  (Ans.)  "Potential." 
"Why  do  you  use  should  or  ought  here?"  (Ans.) 
"  Potential."  Dr.  Steams  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
of  a  half  century  ago  is  reported  as  having  once  said  in 
his  class-room,  in  a  moment  of  impatience  with  a  dull 
student,  "  Next  to  the  grace  of  God,  is  the  power  to  dis- 
tinguish between  things  that  differ."  For  our  gram- 
marians,— to  whom,  in  Schiller's  words,  "what  is  gray 
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with  age  beoomee  religion/' — ^apparently  the  grace  of 
God  suffices.  But  what,  if  the  facts  were  made  public, 
would  be  said  of  our  scientific  powers  by  our  friends  of 
the  natural  sciences,  who  are  trained  to  see  things  as  they 
are,  and  who  are  not  in  mortal  terror  of  a  new  category  ? 
If  a  scientist  discovers  a  hitherto  unrecognized  element, 
the  whole  scientific  world  is  roused.  If  a  grammarian 
discovers  a  grammatical  radium,  the  result  among  the 
grammatical  tribe,  in  school  and  university,  is  silence,  or, 
at  the  best,  rebuke  for  the  "  innovator  "  and  "  introducer 
of  over-subtile  distinctions.''  ^ 

^Rarely,  but  much  more  satisfactorily,  eyen  if  the  source  is  not 
mentioned,  a  cat^fory  which  one  has  laid  down  is  promoted  to  a  new 
office  in  the  work  of  another,  or  appears  without  change,  but  under 
a  new  name.  In  a  review  of  the  Hale-Buck  Latin  €hrammar  in  the 
CUusioal  Review,  Sonnenschein  held  that  I  had  proposed  too  many 
categories.  But  he  has  since  that  time  taken  one  of  the  new  ones^ 
that  of  obligation,  and,  in  The  Unity  of  the  Latin  Buhfunotive: 
A  Quest,  1910,  has  made  it  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  for  the 
entire  mass  of  subjunctive  uses.  In  the  New  Latin  €hrammar,  1912, 
he  finds  the  second  part  also  of  my  phrase  to  be  helpful  in  the  form 
"obligatory  or  proper."  He  also,  in  the  latter  work,  practicaUy 
employs  my  category  of  natural  likelihood,  in  the  phrase,  "what 
....  is  likely  to  happen."  Bennett,  in  his  recent  Byntaeo  of  Barly 
Latin:  The  Verb,  found  that  the  category  "potential"  did  not 
suffice,  and  was  forced,  in  phrases  that  seem  difficult,  to  distinguish 
the  " should-would  potential"  (my  "subjunctive  of  ideal  cer- 
tainty"), from  the  "can-could  potential"  (the  "potential"  in 
my  terminology).  He  was  also  obliged  to  add  a  "subjunctive  of 
duty  or  fitnev"  (my  "subjunctive  of  obligation,  propriety,  or 
reasonableness").  He  further,  through  his  translating,  pointed  out 
that  the  subjunctive  sometimes  expresses  an  act  as  "natural,"  as 
"likely"  (my  "subjunctive  of  natural  likelihood").  Having  pre- 
viously adopted  my  "volitive  subjunctive"  and  "subjunctive  of  an 
act  anticipated"  in  his  grammar,  he  thus  at  the  present  moment 
has,  under  one  name  or  another,  every  one  of  my  new  cat^fories. 

In  Qermany,  my  views  have  fared  better.  Thus  Delbrllck  in  his 
Comparative  Syntaw,  speaking  of  modern  work  upon  the  Latin  sub- 
junctive, mentions  mine   ("vor  alien  von  W.  G.  Hale"),  and,  in 
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How  now, — aaeuming  the  reader  to  be  an  exception, — 
are  we  to  suppose  these  clearly  differing  forces  of  the 
optative  to  be  related,  so  that  a  mood  which  in  the  begin- 
ning must  have  expressed  but  one  of  them  came  in  time 
to  express  them  all  ? 

At  once  we  can  see  one  group  of  these  forces  in  which 
an  approach  of  meaning  is  easy.  At  the  extremes,  possi- 
bility, natural  likelihood,  and  ideal  certainty  stand  well 
apart.  The  statements,  "  This  young  man  may  possibly 
make  a  good  teacher,"  and  "  This  young  pian  would 
certainly  make  a  good  teacher,''  for  example,  have  recog- 
nizably different  values  in  a  letter  of  recommendation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  class  of  uses  in 
which  the  three  ideas  lie  so  close  together  that  it  makes 
no  real  difference  which  is  meant  by  the  speaker,  or  which 
is  understood  by  his  hearer.  This  class  consists  of  general 
statements,  or  corresponding  questions.  Often  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell,  and  often  it  makes  no  difference,  in  the 
case  of  a  Latin  subjunctive  or  Greek  optative,  which  of 

his  treatment  of  Greek,  says  that  he  ''now  classifies  the  Greek 
subjunctive  uses  with  Hale/'  referring  to  my  Anticipatory  Bub- 
junctive  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  was  in  good  part  a  criticism 
of  his  own  previous  positions.  Similarly  Maurenbrecher,  in  his 
recent  work  upon  Greek  Syntax,  expressly  says  that  his  treateent 
of  the  subjunctive  is  based  upon  my  Anticipatory  Buhjunctive. 
And  even  one  American  granmiar  of  Greek  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  in  part  by  my  system.  Babbitt,  S  ^63,  writes,  "  A  state- 
ment of  a  future  possibility,  propriety,  or  likelihood,  as  an  opinion 
of  the  speaker,  stands  in  the  optative  with  Ar  (Potential  Optative) 
....  Note. — Observe  that  the  potential  optative  may  express  all 
shades  of  opinion,  from  mere  suggestion  of  possibility  to  ideal 
certainty,  and  the  English  rendering  should  be  made  to  suit  the 
context."  I  mention  these  saving  facts  lest  English-speaking  workers 
should  infer,  from  my  diatribe  about  the  indifference  of  gram- 
marians in  general,  that  the  views  which  I  offer  for  consideration 
need  not  detain  them. 
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these  ideas  the  writer  had  in  mind;  and  actual  trans- 
lations vary  correspondingly.  Thus  nemo  id  credat  or 
qiUs  id  credat  may  mean  "nobody  could  believe  this/^ 
or  "nobody  would  be  likely  to  believe  it,"  or  "nobody 
would  believe  it."  Similarly,  for  an  affirmative  example. 
Butcher  and  Lang  translate  Od.  1,  228-9  (optative  with 
K€)  by  "well  might  any  man  be  wroth  to  see  so  many 
deeds  of  shame"  (natural  likelihood),  while  Palmer 
translates  by  "  a  man  must  be  indignant "  (a  rhetorical 
equivalent  of  the  "would"  of  ideal  certainty).  Each 
of  the  three  ideas,  in  such  cases,  carries  with  it,  by 
implication,  the  two  others.  Moreover,  in  a  language  in 
which,  as  in  the  parent  speech,  the  ideas  were  conveyed  by 
the  mood  alone,  with  no  auxiliaries  to  keep  them  apart, 
the  associations  of  the  two  new  forces  with  whichever  of 
the  three  was  the  earliest  must  have  been  so  easy  as  to  be 
inevitable.  If,  then,  we  can  find,  for  any  one  of  the  three 
ideas  possibility,  natural  likelihood,  and  ideal  certainty, 
a  point  of  contact  with  either  of  the  ideas  wish  and 
obligation,  the  other  two  of  the  three  will  likewise  thereby 
be  accounted  for. 

But,  again,  these  other  two  ideas  conveyed  by  the  opta- 
tive, namely  wish  and  obligation,  likewise  have  their  point 
of  contact,  so  that  either,  the  other  being  given,  could 
easily  come  to  be  conveyed  by  the  same  mood.  This 
can  be  proved  beyond  denial  by  the  fact  that,  in  Greek, 
a  common  way  of  expressing  a  wish  is  by  the  use  of 
a  preterite  indicative  {&<f>€\ov)  meaning  ought, — as  if, 
in  English,  we  were  to  say,  "  I  ought  to  have  been  bom 
rich,"  instead  of  "  I  wish  I  had  been  bom  rich."  A 
similar  way  of  expressing  a  wish  is  common  in  Latin 
with  oportuity  a  word,  per  se,  of  obligation.  Moreover, 
the  Greek  way  mentioned  has  an  illuminating  tise  of 
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the  negative*  For  the  original  n^ative  with  &4^\ov 
must  have  been  ov,  the  negative  for  indicative  ideas. 
But  in  the  formula  before  us  it  is  always  fii].  Obviously 
(and  most  naturally),  the  n^ative  changed  when  the 
actual  force  of  the  expression  shifted. 

Oji  the  other  hand,  if  wish  was  the  earlier  of  these  two 
forces  of  the  optative,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  other 
force  could  come  to  be  conveyed  by  the  same  mood.  If  a 
teacher  should  say  in  the  class-room,  "  I  wish  that  this 
class  would  work  harder,"  or  "  it  is  desirable  that  this 
class  should  work  harder,"  he  could  easily  feel,  and  the 
members  could  easily  report,  that  he  had  expressed  the 
idea  that  "  the  class  ov^ht  to  work  harder." 

Our  inquiry  has  now  narrowed  itself.  We  have  found 
two  groups  of  optative  mood-forces,  in  either  of  which  any 
mood-idea,  once  conveyed  by  the  mood,  would  lead  to  tie 
conveying  of  the  other,  or  of  the  two  others,  by  the  same 
forms.  If,  then,  we  can  find  a  point  of  contact  between 
any  mood-force  of  the  one  group  and  any  mood-foroe  of 
the  other,  we  have  the  whole  problem  of  interrelations 
of  the  five  forces  of  the  optative  solved.  Such  a  point  is 
easy  to  find,  namely:  from  expressing  the  idea  of  obli- 
gation, the  optative  can  very  naturally  have  come  to  be 
used  to  express  an  obligation  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  is,  natural  likelihood. 

An  hypothesis  with  regard  to  a  process  in  a  given 
language  (here  the  parent  language)  is  greatly  strength- 
ened, if  it  can  be  shown  that  that  identical  process  ha^ 
actually  somewhere  taken  place.  Now  the  process 
supposed  above  has  taken  place  in  English,  in  Grerman, 
and  in  Latin.  In  English,  should  and  ought,  and,  in 
German,  sollte,  which  were  expressions  of  obligation, 
came    to   express    natural    likelihood    also.      In    Latin, 
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debeo  and  oportet  came  to  expr^B  the  eame  idea,  and 
devoir  continues  in  French  to  have  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing it.  Thus  Petronius,  in  Cen.  Trim.,  74,  writes 
incendium  oportet  fiat,  "  there  ottghi  to  be  a  fire  going 
on,"  =  "  probably  there  is  a  fire  going  on." 

The  hypothesis,  again,  gains  great  weight  through  the 
facts  of  usage  with  r^ard  to  the  negative  particles  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  modal  particles  in  Greek.  In- 
deed, if  we  had  started  to  look  for  some  external  clue 
to  the  desired  association  of  meanings,  we  should  have 
found  two,  and  they  would  have  guided  us  directly  to 
the  conclusion  which  we  have  reached  in  another  way. 
Our  problem  is  to  get  from  a  use  with  iJ/a  to  one  with  ov, 
or  the  opposite,  and  from  a  use  without  the  modal  particle 
to  one  with  it.  If,  then,  there  is  a  construction  in  which 
both  types  of  expression  appear,  that  construction  is  likely 
to  be  the  point  of  transition.  Now  both  types  of  expres- 
sion exist  for  the  Greek  optative  of  obligation  or  propriety : 
(1)  without  the  particle,  and  with  /lh;  for  the  negative, 
and  (2)  with  the  particle,  and  with  ov  for  the  negative. 
Similarly,  the  construction  in  Latin  has  either  ne  or  nan 
for  its  negative. 

My  theory,  then,  is  that  the  optative,  if  it  first  meant 
wish,  gained  later  the  power  of  expressing  obligation. 
There  would  originally  be  no  modal  particle,  and  the 
negative  would  be  that  of  the  wish,  namely,  fii^.  But 
such  an  expression  is,  in  effect,  as  good  as  a  statement. 
It  would  be  natural  then,  that  otJ,  the  negative  of  state- 
ment, should  also  come  to  be  used,  in  place  of  /iij.  And 
it  would  be  natural  also,  that,  when  a  modal  particle  came 
to  be  used  with  optative  statements,  it  should  be  used  with 
this  one  also.  The  shift  of  force  brought  with  it  a  shift 
of  modifiers,  exactly  as  we  saw  it  do  in  the  case  of  &^\ov, 
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when  that  indicative  passed  from  conveying  the  idea  of 
obligation  to  conveying  that  of  wish.  Next,  the  statement 
of  obligation  came  to  be  used  to  express  natural  likelihood, 
just  as  we  have  seen  that  should,  ought,  and  sollte,  Latin 
debeo,  and  Frendi  devoir  have  done.  Then  the  optative  of 
natural  likelihood  came  to  express,  on  the  weaker  side, 
the  idea  of  possibility,  and,  on  the  stronger  side,  that  of 
ideal  certainty,  as  in  combinations  such  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  nemo  id  credat,  quis  id  credat.  The  process  may 
also  have  been  assisted  by  the  use  of  weakening  or 
strengthening  adverbs.  Thus,  "  this  mechanism  certainly 
ought  to  work  successfully,  if  nothing  broke  "  could  easily 
be  understood  to  mean,  "  this  would  work  successfully,  if 
nothing  broke."  We  must  bear  in  mind  again,  in  think- 
ing of  these  transitions,  that  bars  were  not  set  up,  in 
Greek,  Latin,  etc.,  or  in  the  parent  speech,  by  auxiliaries 
which  helped  to  keep  the  distinctions  clear.  The  actual 
case  is  illustrated  rather  by  our  double  use  of  "  should  " 
for  obligation  and  natural  likelihood,  with  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two  forces  except  from  the 
context;  indeed,  in  the  first  person,  the  same  word 
"  should  "  may  mean  any  one  of  three  things,  obligation, 
natural  likelihood,  or  ideal  certainty.  The  case  in  the 
parent  speech,  and  in  Greek,  Sanskrit,  etc,  was  as  if 
we  had  in  English,  besides  the  imperative  and  the  indica- 
tive, only  shcUl-toTmB  and  should-iorms,  for  all  other 
meanings,  the  former  expressing,  say,  first  volition,  and 
then  getting  the  power  to  express  anticipation,  the 
latter  expressing,  say,  first  wish,  and  then  getting  the 
power  to  express  the  other  forces  which  we  have  seen. 
My  theory,  then,  of  the  existence  of  an  inherited  free 
use  of  the  optative  to  express  obligation,  propriety,  or 
reasonableness,  still  seen  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  seen  in 
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general  ^  expressions  in  Sanskrit  and  Avestan,  not  only 
makes  many  examples  intelligible  which  had  to  be  forced 
before,  but  solvee  the  great  general  question  of  the  wide 
range  of  the  forces  of  the  optative.^ 

The  only  other  psychological  explanation  of  the  histori- 
cal connection  of  the  wishing  power  and  the  "  potential " 
power  of  the  optative  is  the  one  suggested  by  Delbriick, 
Neue  Jahrbiicher,  v  (1902),  pp.  317  seq.  It  is,  that 
in  combinations  of  two  wishes,  as  in  ware  ich  retch!  ware 
ich  glucJclichI,  the  second  might  seem  to  follow  as  a 
conclusion  from  the  first,  so  that  a  new  meaning,  ware 
ich  reich,  so  ware  ich  gliicklich  (the  second  member  being 

*The  subject  matter  of  the  earliest  literature  of  these  languages 
is  such  as  to  offer  extremely  little  opportunity  for  expressions  of  an 
obligation  in  an  individual  case.  There  is  thus  no  positi^  eyidence 
against  the  existence  of  such  a  use.  It  is  most  unlikely  too,  that, 
even  if  the  optative  was  first  used  to  say  "one  ought  to  do 
so-and-so,"  it  could  have  been  prevented  from  being  used  to  say 
"  you  ought  to  do  so-and-so,"  etc. 

'In  the  above,  I  use  the  phrase  "my  theory  of  the  free  use  of 
the  optative  to  express  obligation."  It  is  conmionly  referred  to  as 
Elmer's  theory  (the  reference  being  to  Latin),  as  e.  g.,  by  Morris, 
Bennett,  and  Sonnenschein.  Elmer,  while  deriving  the  power  differ- 
ently, namely,  from  what  I  have  named  the  subjunctive  (for  Latin) 
of  ideal  certainty,  did  use  the  idea  and  the  name  in  print  before 
I  did.  As  he  himself  explained  in  the  Latin  Leaflet,  he  heard  both 
idea  and  name  mentioned  so  freely  in  my  class-room  at  Cornell 
University,  where  he  began  his  teaching  as  my  assistant^  that  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  was  not  common  doctrine.  The  theory 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  first  put  forward  by  me,  and  forms  one  of 
the  principal  foundation-stones  for  my  whole  mood-system  of  the 
Indo-European  verb. 

This  system,  though  fully  formed  in  1886,  and  often  discussed 
with  my  colleagues  and  students,  was  not  put  forth  until  1901, 
when  I  published  an  abstract  of  it  (intending  a  fuller  treatment 
elsewhere)  under  the  title  Leading  MoodrForcee  in  the  Indo-European 
Parent  Speech,  in  the  Prooeedinge  of  the  American  PhUologiodl 
Aseodation,  zxzn.  It  is  also  briefly  given  in  the  Hale-Buck  Latin 
Chrammar, 
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now  ^'  potential ")  mi^t  be  set  up.  This  explanation  is 
entirely  possible^  but  involves  a  much  larger  saltus  than 
mine.  Moreover,  Delbriick  would  still,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  obliged  to  recognize  the  other  forces  of  the  optative 
as  I  have  recognized  them ;  and  when  this  was  once  done, 
the  successive  approaches  among  these  meanings  would  be 
so  close  that  there  would  no  longer  be  a  chasm  to  bridge. 
The  powers  which  we  have  foimd  give  ua  the  key  to  a 
number  of  Latin  subordinate  clauses.  Thus  the  cate- 
gory of  obligation,  propriety,  or  reasonableness  explains, 
besides  the  clauses  with  words  meaning  "why"  already 
quoted  from  GsBsar,  constructions  like  ivMvm  estut  .  .  .  ^ 
which  have  come  down  in  the  Romance  il  est  juste 
que  .  .  .  ,  etc.,  and  the  otherwise  very  difficult  construc- 
tion of  the  type  dignus  est  qui  adiuvetur,  etc.,  "he  is 
worthy  to  be  helped,"  which  has  also  come  down  in 
Romance.  The  original  meaning  was  something  like  "  he 
is  a  worthy  man :  he  should  be  helped."  The  connecting 
relative  pronoun  then  took  the  place  of  the  connecting 
determinative  pronoun,  making  "  he  is  a  worthy  man,  who 
should  be  helped."  Again,  the  category  of  natural  likeli- 
hood explains  dependent  clauses  such  as  we  find  in  veri 
simile  e^  trf  .  .  .  ,  "  it  is  likely  that  .  .  ,"  and  in 
French  il  est  naturel  que  .  .  .  ,  Spanish  es  probable  que 

The  constructions  now  dealt  with  in  our  two  papers 
belong  to  the  mass  which  may  be  called  the  inherited 
subjunctive  or  optative.  They  are,  roughly  speaking, 
common  to  all  our  languages,  at  least  in  the  fundamental 
powers  which  appear  in  them.  In  addition,  there  are 
special  Latin  developments  in  which  the  subjunctive  ex- 
presses facts,  and  these  have  certain  Romance  descendtots. 
Before  taking  them  up,  however,  we  need  to  retrace  i  our 
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steps,  and  consider  several  constructions  which  require  a 
weighing  of  evidence  between  possible  origins. 

In  this  weighing,  we  must  be  governed  by  the  main 
facts  now  established,  which  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

The  subjunctive  of  the  speech  from  which  all  the  lan- 
guages under  consideration  are  descended,  expressed  either 
volition  or  anticipation,  just  as  English  ^^  shall "  does. 
We  may  therefore  conveniently  call  it  the  shall-mood. 
In  Greek,  which  continues  to  keep  the  subjunctive  and 
optative  apart,  the  modal  particle  av  or  k€  is  constantly 
absent  from  the  volitive  subjunctive,  and  frequently  or 
regularly  present  with  the  anticipatory  subjunctive. 

The  optative  of  the  parent  speech  expressed  wish,  obli- 
gation, natural  likelihood,  possibility,  or  ideal  certainty. 
As  we  have  called  the  subjunctive  the  shall-moody  so  we 
may  call  the  optative  the  may'Should-would-mood  (using 
"  may  "  as  representing  wish  or  possibility,  "  should  "  as 
representing  obligation  or  natural  likelihood,  and  "would" 
as  representing  ideal  certainty,  and  confining  ourselves, 
for  convenience,  to  the  auxiliaries  of  the  second  and  third 
persons).  In  Greek,  the  modal  particle  is  never  present 
in  a  true  expression  of  wish,  is  frequently,  and  in  Attic 
Greek  regularly,  present  in  an  expression  of  natural  likeli- 
hood, possibility,  or  ideal  certainty,  and  is  either  absent 
or  present  in  an  expression  of  obligation,  propriety,  or 
reasonableness. 

The  negative  in  Greek  is  fiv  for  volition  (subjunctive) 
or  wish  (optative),  and  ov  for  the  other  forces,  with  one 
exception:  either  negative  is  used  in  the  expression  of 
obligation,  propriety,  or  reasonableness  (optative),  the 
modal  particle  regularly  appearing  where  ov  is  used,  and 
never  appearing  where  M  is  used. 
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The  behavior  of  the  negatives  and  the  modal  particles 
thus  practically  at  once  divides  subjunctives  in  Greek 
into  two  moodsy  and  optatives  in  Greek  into  two  moods. 
Practically,  then,  Greek,  if  rightly  studied,  divides 
its  mood-constructions,  outside  of  indicatives  and  im- 
peratives, into  four  groups;  while  Early  Sanskrit,  Old 
Persian,  and  Avestan,  keeping  subjunctive  and  optative 
distinct,  but  exhibiting  already  a  considerable  levelling 
in  the  use  of  the  negatives,  and  possessing  no  modal 
particle,  divide  these  constructions  into  only  two  groups, 
and  all  the  other  languages  of  our  family,  mixing  the 
subjimctive  and  optative  into  one  mood,  or  losing  the 
one  or  the  other,  present  the  whole  body  in  a  single  mass, 
with  no  direct  means  of  distinction.  We  accordingly  can 
understand  the  process  of  the  Greek  mind  in  the  forma- 
tion of  its  habits  of  mood-expression  with  much  more 
certainty  than  (by  any  direct  study)  we  can  understand 
the  processes  of  the  mind  of  any  other  people.  No  really 
scientific  student  of  the  mood-syntax  of  any  language  of 
our  family,  therefore, — ^let  us  say  Latin,  or  French,  or 
German, — can  afford  not  to  study  the  Greek  verb.  This 
seems  a  harsh  doctrine  in  these  days  of  the  decline  of 
Greek  studies,  but  it  will  forever  remain  unanswerable. 
Further,  though  this  is  a  less  painful  dictum,  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  construction  of  the  Romance  subjunctive 
is  already  in  Latin,  while  a  number  of  constructions  that 
existed  in  Latin  have  disappeared  from  Romance,  stamps 
the  attempt  to  frame  a  scientific  system  of  mood-syntax 
for  any  Romance  language  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  of 
usage  in  that  language  alone,  or  even  in  all  the  Romance 
languages  together,  as  guessing. 

The  volitive  subjunctive  is  close  to  the  imperative  in 
meaning,  but,   unlike  that  mood,  can  be  subordinated. 
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The  anticipatory  subjunctive  is  close  to  the  future  indi- 
cative in  meaning. 

Volition  and  wish,  in  the  full  power  of  each,  are  clearly 
separated  from  each  other.  Thus  the  mental  attitude  in 
urging  or  prohibiting  a  course  of  action  is  not  the  same 
as  the  mental  attitude  in  wishing  that  your  friend  may 
long  survive  yoiu  You  are  trjdng  to  exert  control  in 
the  former  case:  you  know  that  you  cannot  do  so  in  the 
latter  case.  But  the  volitive  mood  (subjunctive)  takes 
on  softened  meanings  also,  just  as  the  imperative  does; 
and  the  subjunctive  and  optative  thus,  at  points,  approach 
each  other.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ultimate 
mixture  of  the  two  sets  of  mood-forms,  or  the  disappear- 
ance of  one  of  them,  in  all  the  languages  of  our  family. 

Among  the  languages  in  which  the  subjimctive  and 
optative  have  fallen  together  into  a  single  group  of  mood- 
forms,  Latin  alone  presents  us  with  any  means  of  external 
distinction  among  mood-forces.  Its  negative  for  volition 
and  wish,  as  we  have  seen,  is  ne,  for  all  other  forces  non 
(with  the  exception  that,  in  the  expression  of  obligation, 
either  negative  may  be  employed).  This  partition,  it  is 
true,  cuts  across  the  two  moods,  not  between  them.  It 
will  not,  of  itself,  enable  us  to  say  whether  a  given  ne- 
construction  is  of  subjunctive  (volitive)  or  of  optative 
(wish)  origin.  But  it  will  enable  us  to  say  that  the  given 
construction  is  not,  for  example,  of  "potential"  origin. 

In  my  first  paper,  I  classed  the  subjimctive  of  purpose 
in  Latin  with  the  volitive  subjunctive,  interpreting  it  as 
expressing  that  which  the  person  whose  purpose  it  denotes 
wants  to  bring  about. 

This  is  not  the  common  explanation.  That  is  given  by 
Gildersleeve  in  a  remark  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Journal  of  Philology,  namely,  that  it  ie  generally 
agreed  that  the  Latin  clause  of  purpoee  is  of  potential 
origin.  I  do  not  share  in  the  agreement.  The  Latin 
negative  for  the  potential  is  non,  while  for  the  clause  of 
purpose  it  is  ne.  Further,  the  mood  for  the  potential  idea 
in  the  languages  that  keep  the  subjunctive  and  optative 
apart  is  the  optative,  with  the  modal  particle,  while  the 
mood  of  the  purpose-clause  in  those  languages  is  the  sub- 
junctive, with  only  a  few  sporadic  instances  of  the  optative. 
The  latter  construction  is  so  rare  that  the  ordinary  Greek 
grammars  do  not  even  mention  it.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  Latin  construction  of  purpose  is  not 
potential  in  origin,  but  volitive.  The  force  is  well  illus- 
trated by  an  imperative  clause  of  purpose  introduced  by  a 
relative  pronoun,  which  occurs  in  Herodotus,  or  by  an 
independent  imperative  of  purpose  which  occurs  in  the 
Roman  XII  Tables. 

Bennett,  Syntax  of  Early  Latin,  p.  255,  says  that  "  the 
share  of  the  optative  "  (meaning  the  optative  in  the  sense 
of  a  wish)  "  in  the  development  of  the  purpose  clause  is 
also  probably  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  volitive."  This 
is  because  Bennett's  eyes  are  too  exclusively  turned  upon 
Latin.  Of  the  extremely  few  purpose-clauses  in  Greek 
which  are  in  the  optative,  only  a  very  small  proportion 
are  without  dp  or  kc,  i.  e.,  only  a  small  percentage  of  an 
already  small  percentage  of  the  whole  mass  can  possibly 
be  of  optative  (wish)  feeling.  The  same  conclusion  is 
borne  out  by  Early  Sanskrit  and  Avestan.  The  mood  of 
purpose  in  these  languages  is  the  subjunctive,  not  the 
optative.  The  share  of  the  optative  in  the  development 
of  the  Latin  clause  of  purpose  is  thus  probably  next  to 
nothing. 

The  class  of  verbs  upon  which  the  volitive  substantive 
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clauses  discussed  in  my  first  paper  depend,  denote  voli- 
tion either  that  something  shall  be  done,  or  that  something 
shall  not  be  done.  But  there  is  another  class,  which  in 
its  very  nature  confines  the  clause  to  the  second  idea. 
These  are  verbs  of  opposing,  preventing,  and  the  like 
\obsto,  impedio,  etc.).  It  is  intended  that  the  act  shall 
not  come  about.  Hence,  in  the  original  paratactic  stage, 
a  negative  modifier  is  necessary  in  the  mentally  dependent 
member,  as  in  "  I  oppose:  you  shall  not  go,"  obsto:  ne  eas. 

After  the  feeling  of  the  d^endency  of  the  second  mem- 
ber had  become  established,  so  that  the  whole  meant  practi- 
cally "  I  oppose  your  going,''  either  of  two  things  might 
happen.  The  form  might  remain  fixed ;  or  the  negative, 
which  appears  no  longer  to  have  an  office,  might  drop  out. 
The  former  alternative  is  represented  by  the  usage  in 
Latin,  the  latter  by  the  usage  in  Spanish  and  Italian,  and 
both  by  the  usage  in  French.  It  would  thus  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  force  of  the  mood  if  one  were  dealing 
with  Spanish  and  Italian  alone,  while  it  is  easy  to  do  so, 
with  the  Latin  original,  and  the  double  form  in  French, 
before  us. 

An  interesting  Latin  use  is  that  of  the  clause  of  fear. 
This  is  regularly  attributed  to  the  idea  of  wish,  the 
original  meaning  being  taken  to.be,  for  instance,  as  in 
the  combination  "  I  hope  that  there  will  not  be  an  acci- 
dent ;  I  am  afraid,''  which  amounts  to  saying,  "  I  am 
afraid  that  there  may  be  an  accident."  This  explanation 
will  accoimt  satisfactorily  for  the  use  of  the  negative,  and, 
in  one  way  or  another,  for  the  use  of  ut  in  the  opposite 
sense.  It  appears  in  all  the  grammars,  except  the  Hale- 
Buck, — e.  g.,  in  Bennett's,  and  in  Sonnenschein's  New 
Latin  Orammar. 

My  own  explanation,  for  reasons  presently  to  be  given, 
10 
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is  that  these  claufies  are  of  yolitive,  not  optative^  origin. 
Bennett,  Syntax  of  Early  Latin,  p.  252,  argues  against 
me  that  ^^  this  view  seems  psychologically  lees  natural 
than  the  one  above  advocated  "  (namely  of  an  optative 
origin).  "  A  state  of  fear  is  compatible  with  a  wish,  but 
hardly  with  a  peremptory  order."  But  the  volitive,  like 
the  imperative,  runs  through  various  shades  of  eoftened 
force.  Bennett  himself  says  that  the  force  of  the  "  jus- 
sive" subjunctive  (a  no-longer  useful  name  for  the 
volitive  of  the  second  and  third  person)  "  is  often  so 
weakened  or  modified  as  to  convey  simply  a  warning, 
admonition,  or  request."  Very  good.  It  is  a  feeling  like 
warning  whidi  often  exists  in  the  clause  of  fear.  Further, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  ne-clause  which 
we  have  before  us  is  a  clause  of  fear,  or  a  clause  of 
negative  purpose;  and  we  have  found  that  the  clause  of 
purpose  is  of  volitive  origin.  Again,  how  is  thfe  feeling 
of  the  optative  more  suitable  than  that,  even,  of  the 
strongest  volitive?  The  optative,  in  its  strictest  sense 
(and  it  is  these  strict  senses  which  Bennett  at  this  point 
employs)  deals  with  something  wished  for,  which  lies 
outside  of  the  control  of  the  speaker.  The  clause  of  fear, 
on  the  other  hand,  generally  expresses  something  which 
the  speaker  or  actor  or  agent  in  the  main  clause 
intends,  if  possible,  to  prevent.  A  mere  passive  wish 
would  in  such  cases  be  psychologically  out  of  place. 
In  a  great  many  instances  steps  are  actually  taken 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  act  mentioned  in 
the  clause  of  fear.  And  finally,  how  can  a  worker  in 
Latin  disregard  the  Greek  construction  ?  The  Greek  mood 
in  the  expression  of  fear  is  not  the  mood  of  wish  (opta- 
tive), but  the  subjimctive;  and,  since  the  modal  particle 
is  not  used,  that  subjunctive  is  clearly  volitive.     If,  now, 
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the  volitive  ie  "psychologically  lees  natural"  for  the 
construction  of  fear,  would  it  not  be  embarrassing  to  be 
asked  to  explain  why. the  Greeks  used  it? 

The  combination  of  the  main  verb  and  the  clause  of 
fear  naturally  comes  to  be  taken  as  a  whole.  The  nega- 
tive then  seems  to  mean  nothing,  and  so  does  mean  nothing. 
It  would  tend  in  time  to  drop  out.  It  maintains  itself 
by  the  force  of  tradition  in  Latin,  but  disappears  in 
Italian  and  Spanish  (though  still  in  Dante,  as  in  Inferno 
2,  35,  temo  che  la  venuta  non  sia  folle).  In  French, 
it  tended  at  one  time  to  drop  out,  but  was  saved  by  the 
purists.  It  is  the  commoner  construction  in  literary  usage 
today;  but  writers  of  all  classes  show  examples  without 
it,  as  Maupassant,  Rostand,  Marguerite  Audoux. 

A  leading  subjunctive  construction  remains  yet  to 
note,  namely  that  of  concession.  It  is  probably  of  both 
volitive  and  optative  origin.  For  the  former,  I  do  not 
need  to  give  the  argument.  The  alternative  use  of  the 
imperative  is  a  sufficient  hint.  The  evidence  for  the 
latter  lies  in  the  fact  that  willingness,  acquiescence,  con- 
cession, are  often  expressed  in  Greek  by  the  independent 
optative.  The  other  languages  in  which  the  subjunctive 
and  optative  are  kept  apart  lack  the  subject-matter  which 
would  admit  of  these  forces. 

Concession,  etc.,  may  be  expressed  independently  in  all 
the  languages  we  are  dealing  with.  It  may  also  be 
expressed  in  a  subordinated  clause.  The  original  force 
is  as  in  our  "  be  it  so,  yet  .  .  .  ,"  i,  e.,  "  let  it  be  so  if 
you  like;  nevertheless  .  .  .  ."  I  have  named  this  con- 
struction the  "  concession  for  the  sake  of  argument," — 
a  name  which  Bennett  adopts  in  his  Latin  Orammar 
{similarly,  Sonnenschein,  New  Latin  Grammar,  uses  the 
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phrase  "  assumed  or  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ment ").  The  construction  occurs  in  both  independent  and 
subordinate  clauses.  On  the  other  hand,  a  concession  of 
fact  (which  should  more  accurately  be  called  an  adversative 
clause  of  fact),  is  naturally  expressed  by  the  indicative. 
But  this  distinction  breaks  down  in  Latin  soon  after 
Cicero's  time  (i.  e.,  in  what  id  still  the  classical  period), 
and  the  subjimctive  may  be  Tised  for  either  kind  of  con- 
cession. Italian  and  French  hold  to  this  type — i.  e.,  the 
subjunctive  has  become,  not  the  sign  of  concession  of  a 
purely  imaginative  kind,  but  the  sign  of  the  idea  of 
concession  per  se.  In  Spanish,  concessions  of  fact  are 
expressed  by  the  indicative,  but  apparently  not  always- 
On  the  Gtermanic  side,  a  confusion  similar  to  that  seen 
in  Latin-Bomance  must  have  started  up,  as  is  shown  by 
tite  example  from  Shakespeare,  Lucr.  566,  at  the  end  of 
my  paper.  But,  in  general,  the  distinction  between  the 
concession  of  indiflPerence  and  the  concession  of  fact  i» 
steadily  held  in  English. 

The  subjunctive  of  proviso  in  Latin,  Eomanoe,  and 
Germanic,  is  probably  of  both  subjunctive  and  optative 
origin,  with  the  former  side  predominating. 

There  are  a  number  of  striking  small  coincidences  of 
mood-usage  between  the  other  languages  of  our  family  and 
English.  Thus,  just  as  we  say,  "she  will  be  twenty- 
come  Christmas,"  so  the  French  say,  "elle  aura  vingt 
ans  vienne  la  Noel."  Again,  just  as  we  say  "be  it 
that  .  .  ,"  or  "be  it  that  .  .  ,"  (=  whether  ...  or), 
so  the  French  say,  "  soit  .  .  .  ,  soit,"  the  Italians,  "  sia 
.  .  .  ,  sia,"  the  Spanish  "  sea  .  .  .  ,  sea,"  and  Mie  Ger- 
mans, "  es  sei  .  .  .  ,  es  sei." 

One  more  matter  needs  to  be  dealt  with  before  we 
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pass  to  the  subjunctive  of  fact  Tliis  is  the  very  large 
use  of  the  present  indicative  with  the  practical  effect  of 
other  tenses,  as  those  of  the  past  and  the  future,  or  with 
the  effect  of  other  moods,  especially  the  volitive  and  the 
anticipatory.  My  liieory  ^  is  that  this  use  is  a  survival 
from  a  period  when  but  one  set  of  verb-forms  existed, 
with  distinction  of  person,  but  none  of  mood  or  tense. 
It  appears  in  Latin  frequently  in  future  conditions,  freely 
after  words  meaning  "  before  '^  or  "  until,''  and  occasion- 
ally in  certain  types  of  "  deliberative ''  questions.  The 
first  two  uses  are  the  common  ones  in  modem  English 
and  German.  The  first  use  appears  in  Spanish  permis- 
sively,  and  is  the  fixed  one  in  French. 

By  analogy,  the  imperfect  indicative  came  to  play  the 
role  of  a  past  future,  and  so  to  enter,  besides  other  uses, 
into  past-future  conditions,  which  later  gained  extension 
into  the  future  from  the  present  point  of  view,  as  in 
"if  he  did  this,  he  would  be  sorry."  So,  freely,  in 
Spanish  and  English,  and  fixedly  in  Modem  French. 

This  present  indicative  is  ako  gaining  a  large  further 
use  in  familiar  Glerman,  being  frequently  used,  for  ex- 
ample, even  in  expressions  of  purpose. 

^Brngmaim  had  put  forth  a  similar  theory,  before  me,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  historical  present,  and  the  present  indieati^e 
in  the  sense  of  a  future  in  independent  statements.  But  his 
theory  did  not  touch  upon  the  use  in  dependent  clauses,  nor  upon 
the  historical  concurrence  of  this  present  indicatiTe  with  the  other 
mooda.  My  conception  is  that  the  set  of  forms  from^  which  thai 
which  we  now  call  the  present  indicative  came  down  (or,  as  I  should 
like  to  call  it,  the  primitive  verb),  served,  with  the  help  of  the 
situation,  of  gesture,  facial  expression,  etc.,  to  convey  all  modal 
ideas,  as  well  as  all  temporal  ideas. 

I  have  discussed  the  question  more  fuUy  in  my  Aniieipaiorf 
Subfunotive,  and  in  Controlling  Conoeptions  in  Byntaotioal  Btudff, 
School  Beview,  June,  1902. 
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We  have  finished  our  sketch  of  what  may  be  called  true 
modal  usee,  i.  e.,  of  uses  which  have  come  down,  with  no 
great  change,  from  the  leading  early  forces  of  the  sub- 
junctive or  optative.  There  remain  three  groups  of 
constructions,  in  which  the  subjunctive,  or  optative,  ex- 
pressly deals  with  facts.  These  are:  (1)  the  consecutive 
clauses,  (2)  clauses  of  fact  in  indirect  discourse,  and  (3) 
clauses  of  fact  in  which  the  mood  is  due  to  attraction. 
They  must  be  touched  upon  very  briefly. 

Latin  shows  the  consecutive  clause  of  fact  in  the 
largest  extension,  as  in  result  clauses,  and  clauses  com- 
monly called  "of  characteristic.^^  The  name  "clause 
of  characteristic^'  has  also  been  spreading  of  late  to 
Bomance  grammars.  As  was  said  in  my  first  article,  I 
have  named  the  clause  differently,  namely  the  descriptive 
clause.  Its  office  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  descriptive 
adjective.  Further,  the  clause  often  expresses  not  a 
characteristic,  t.  e.,  something  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  antecedent,  and  therefore  permanent,  but  a  condition 
only,  which  may  be  purely  temporary.  I  hope  that  the 
better  name,  which  Bennett  has  already  accepted  for 
Latin,  may  be  adopted  in  Bomance  grammars. 

These  consecutive  clauses  in  Latin  are  of  uncertain 
prigin,  which  I  have  discussed  elsewhere,  and  must  some- 
time discuss  again,  because  of  additional  light  which  I 
think  I  have..  They  survive  in  a  few  modem  Bomance 
constructions,  as  shown  in  the  examples  at  the  end  of  my 
paper.  The  survivals  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light 
of  their  originals,  which  form  parts  of  an  intelligible 
whole  of  much  larger  compass.  Corresponding  uses  exist 
in  literary  German,  and  I  suspect,  in  consequence,  that 
the  consecutive  subjunctive  once  played  a  much  larger 
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part  in  Qermanic  than  it  plays  in  our  earliest  literary 
monuments. 

In  my  exhibit  at  the  end,  I  have  altered  my  former 
statements  for  Latin,  not  in  substance,  but  in  order  and 
grouping,  on  the  basis  of  the  surviving  Bomance  con- 
structions, so  that  a  student  may  easily  pass  from  the 
Latin  uses  to  the  Bomance,  and  vice  versa. 

As  regards  the  subjimctive  (Greek  optative)  of  indirect 
discourse,  I  have  shown  in  a  paper  before  the  Versamm- 
lung  deutecher  Professoren  und  Schulmanner,  1907,  that 
the  common  explanation,  namely,  that  they  are  of  potential 
origin  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gterman  (so  Behaghel,  Brug- 
mann,  and,  at  one  remove  from  the  potential,  Delbruck) 
cannot  be  sound,  at  least  for  Greek.  The  Greek  construc- 
tion is  confined  to  the  past,  whereas  the  potential  idea  is 
not.  Further,  those  constructions  regularly  lack  in  Greek 
the  modal  particle,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  regularly 
present  with  the  potential.  Either  objection  is  fatal.  But 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  this  construction,  together 
with  that  of  the  mood-shift  in  Greek,  which  I  think  that  I 
have  solved,  requires  too  long  a  discussion  for  the  present 
paper. 

But  the  transition  from  the  Latin  construction  to  the 
Romance  one  can  be  easily  shown.  The  mood  for  the  main 
statement  in  indirect  discourse  in  classical  Latin  was  the 
infinitive,  while  that  of  a  clause  corresponding  to  a  depend- 
ent indicative,  or  to  an  indicative  question,  was  the  sub- 
junctive. But  an  indicative  clauee  with  quod  (later  with 
quia  or  quoniam  also),  following  the  analogy  of  many 
substantive  clauses  with  quod  or  ut,  came  to  take  the  place 
of  the  infinitive  in  the  main  statement.  The  clause  thus 
became  a  dependent  finite  clause  in  form.     In  conse- 
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quence,  it  presently  came  to  share  the  lot  of  other  de- 
pendent finite  clauses  in  indirect  discourse^  u  e.,  it  passed 
over  into  the  subjunctive.  The  full  Eomance  construction 
appears  in  an  isolated  example  in  Plautus,  long  before 
the  large  movement  took  place.  It  next  appears,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  Apuleius,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
century  with  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Tacitus.  In  later 
writers,  it  becomes  very  common. 

Of  the  construction  of  the  eilbjunctive  by  attraction  I 
must  not  speak  at  all,  except  to  refer  to  suggestions  of  my 
own  about  its  origin  {America/n,  Journal  of  Philology, 
VIII  (1888),  1,  p.  54,  and  ix  (1889),  2,  pp.  175-6,  and 
The  Anticipatory  Subjunctive  in  Chreeh  and  Latin,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1894,  p.  63),  and  to  the  very 
full  treatment  in  Tenney  Frank^s  Chicago  dissertation, 
Attraction  of  Mood  in  Early  Latin.  1  should  add  here, 
however,  the  caution  that  the  name  "  attraction "  ought 
not  in  strictness  to  be  employed  where  a  dependent 
clause  has  a  true  subjunctive  force  of  its  own,  but  only 
where,  under  other  surroimdings,  an  indicative  would  be 
used, — i.  e.,  where  the  idea  in  itself  is  a  true  indicative 
idea. 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  leading  forces  of  the  Latin 
subjunctive,  in  terms  of  English,  in  the  formula  that 
it  is  the  shall'moodf^  the  may'shovld-would'moody^  and, 
in  consecutive,  indirect,  or  attracted  clauses,  the  fact- 
mood.^  The  same  formula  will  apply  to  the  Bomance 
subjunctive,  with  the  insertion  of  the  words  "certain 
types  of"  before  the  words  "consecutive,  etc,"  and  the 

^  Inheritance  from  the  suhjunctiye  of  the  parent  speech. 
'Inheritance  from  the  optative  of  the  parent  speech. 
'Special  Latin  development. 
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addition  of  tJie  words  "  it  is  also  the  mood  of  emotion  *' 
at  the  end. 

Sonnenschein^B  New  Latin  Oranmuir,  to  which  I  have 
several  times  referred,  reached  me  while  I  was  correcting 
the  proofs  of  this  paper.  With  it  came  also  his  New 
French  Orammar.  They  are  signed  by  hinl  as  professor 
of  classics  in  the  University  of  Birmingham  and  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Termin- 
ology. As  is  of  course  quite  proper,  they  present  his 
personal  views,  with  adjustment  to  them  of  the  terms 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee.  But  the  second  part  of 
the  signature  might  seem  to  lend  special  weight  to  the 
personal  views.  I  wish,  therefore,  not  as  chairman  of 
our  American  committee,  but  as  a  worker  in  comparative 
syntax,  to  point  out  what  seem  to  me  to  be  two  funda- 
mental errors. 

(1)  Sonnenschein's  aim  is  to  present  the  Latin  sub- 
junctive (similarly  the  French)  as  "  a  unity."  But  in 
pressing  this  point,  he  fails  to  exhibit  clearly  the  markedly 
differing  types  of  mood-meaning  which,  whatever  their 
history,  actually  exist,  and  which  it  is  above  all  things 
important  to  the  student  to  feel. 

(2)  In  treating  all  the  uses  of  the  Latin  subjunctive 
(similarly  the  French)  as  manifestations  of  the  shall- 
mood,  he  makes  it  to  be  a  single  mood.  But  it  is  not. 
It  is  made  up  of  two  moods.  It  is  no  more  truly  a  single 
mood  than  the  Latin  ablative,  which  is  made  up  of  three 
cases,  is  a  single  case. 

The  force  of  the  subjunctive  witii  which  Sonnenschein 
begins  is,  undeniably,  a  force  belonging  to  the  subjunctive 
nH>od,  not  the  optative,  in  tiie  languages  that  keep  £he 
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two  moodd  apart,  and  confiequently  in  the  parent  speech. 
Either,  then,  (1)  Sonnenschein  must  hold  the  untenable 
view  that  the  Latin  subjunctive  has  no  historical  con- 
nection with  the  parent  speech,  but  is  an  entirely  new 
creation,  or  (2)  he  must  hold  that  the  Latin  subjunctive 
is  a  continuation  of  the  subjunctive  only  of  the  parent 
speech.  But  this  is  equally  untomble.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  optative  formations  in  the  Latin  subjunctive. 
To  maintain  his  position,  then,  Sonnenschein  must  hold^ 
for  example,  the  unity  of  the  Oreeh  svhjtmctive  and  opta- 
tive,— ^which  he  has  given  no  sign  of  holding.  There  is 
a  way  in  which  something  like  this  might  be  done.  I 
have  long  turned  it  over  in  my  mind;  but  there  is  no 
loom  for  the  suggestion  here. 

Nowhere  in  the  New  Latin  Orammar,  or,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  rightly  at  a  distance  from  books,  in  Th^ 
Unity  of  the  Latin  Svbjunctive,  does  Sonnenschein  menr 
tion  the  fact  that  the  Latin  subjunctive  is  made  up  of 
two  moods.  If  one  is  aiming  at  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  as  Sonnenschein  is,  this  fact  is  too 
important  to  omit. 

Let  me  add  that  the  Report  of  the  English  Committee 
lacks  besides  this,  one  statement  which  seems  to  me  impor- 
tant before  all  others,  namely  that  the  languages  with 
which  it  deals  are  descended  from  a  common  ancestor, 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  correspondences 
of  usage  exist  Of  course  the  idea  was  latent  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee.  But  the  fact  that  it  was  not  explicitly 
stated  is  likely  to  carry  to  the  mind  of  the  average  reader 
(who  certainly  doesn't  look  at  things  in  this  way)  the 
conception  of  an  external  matching  of  usages,  rather  than 
the  conception  of  the  recognition  of  large  numbers  of 
fundamental  identities. 
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Throughout  thie  paper,  I  have  patienilj  labored  to 
interpret  the  facts,  not  assuming  in  advance  that  the 
comparative  method  was  sound.  But  I  am  not  willing  to 
leave  the  matter  without  saying  that  it  is  an  absurdity 
that  any  argument  should  need  to  be  made  in  favor  of 
that  method.  The  prejudice  which  exists  against  it,  even 
in  the  country  of  Delbriick  and  Brugmann,  is  as  extra- 
ordinary as  it  is  unscientific.  The  comparative  method 
does  not  aim,  as  seems  commonly  to  be  thought,  to  inter- 
pret one  language  according  to  the  facts,  or  supposed  facts, 
of  another.  This  is  the  light  in  which  it  is  put  by  Morris, 
for  example,  who,  in  his  book  on  Methods  and  Principles 
in  Latin  Syntax,  in  effect  opposes  it.  The  comparative 
method  aims  to  interpret  the  facte  in  a  given  language  in 
the  light  of  all  the  facts  in  all  the  languages  of  the  family. 
The  facts  in  Greek  on  which  a  Greek  grammar  is  based, 
the  facts  in  Latin  on  which  a  Latin  grammar  is  based, 
are  the  same  facts  as  those  on  which  the  comparative 
syntacticist  bases  his  treatment  for  Greek  and  Latin 
respectively.  Only,  the  man  that  has  the  larger  view  is 
likely  to  see  more  clearly  in  either  field.  Knowing, 
for  example,  that  a  given  process  has  taken  place  in  a 
certain  language  of  the  family,  he  is  less  likely  to  take 
the  position,  in  dealing  with  some  other  language  with 
which  he  is  immediately  occupied,  that  that  process  is 
psychologically  unnatural.  On  many  a  doubtful  problem, 
too,  he  will  get  light  from  other  languages.  Grammatical 
systems  framed  by  men  who  are  themselves  actual  workers 
in  the  comparative  field  will  eventually  stand  to  one 
another  in  a  relation  of  harmony,  and  the  total  result 
will  be  a  feeling  of  psychological  order  on  a  large  scale. 
Grammatical  systems  framed  without  this  larger  sweep 
of  vision  will,  like  those  existing  today,  stand  in  no  visible 
relation  to  one  another,  except  that  of  conflict. 
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The  title  of  mj  paper  ^  promised  only  a  harmonizing  of 
nomenclature.  I  hope,  however,  that  its  readers  will 
observe  that  I  have  aimed  to  base  nomenclature  upon 
exact  observation  of  function,  and  that  I  am  in  fact 
offering  what,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  new  system  for  the 
treatment  of  the  subjunctive  in  Germanic  and  Bomance. 
I  am  sorry  that  it  has  first  to  be  set  forth  in  so  sketchy 
a  manner. 

I  append,  for  a  rough  conspectus  of  what  I  propose, 
some  pages  which  I  distributed  after  the  presentation  of 
my  paper  before  the  Modem  Language  Association  at  its 
New  York  meeting,  Dec.  29,  1910,  under  the  title  of 
Proposals  for  a  Common  Terminology,  etc.,  and  lUustra- 
tions  of  Mood-Forces,  etc.  Lack  of  time  obliges  me  to 
leave  them  for  the  present  with  very  slight  further 
working-over.  A  good  part  of  what  has  been  given  them, 
I  owe  to  Miss  Alice  Braunlich,  Fellow  in  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  presentation  of  facts  and  examples  from  so  many 
languages  at  once  necessarily  produces  a  tangled  effect. 
I  trust  the  reader  will  judge  my  proposals  rather  as  they 
would  appear  if  confined  to  some  one  language. 

The  scheme  aims  (1)  to  exhibit  the  leading  mood-ideas, 
and  (2)  to  bring  together,  for  each  of  these,  the  various 
constructions  in  which  it  appears.  For  a  brief  statement, 
the  leading  ideas  would  be  more  important  than  the 
details. 


^In  an  address  before  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Association, 
in  March,  1911,  I  treated  the  subject  of  these  two  articles,  mor^ 
brieflj,  but  with  the  inclusion  of  some  things  here  omitted.  A 
nuinber  of  specialists  followed  me.  The  address  and  the  discussion 
were  published  in  the  School  Review,  and  in  the  Univeraiiy  of 
Michigan  Lingui$iio  Studie*,  n,  1911. 
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THE  SUBJUNCTIVE    (OR  OPTATIVE),  MOOD  AUXILIARIES, 
OR  CONDITIONAL 

Act  as  wanted  (or  not  wanted) :  Resolve  (in  early 
Greek  and  Latin,  subjunctiye) ;   command  ^  or  pro- 
hibition  (Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  subjunctive;  Ger- 
man and  English  subjunctive  for  command  or  pro- 
hibition,   and    German    and    English    will   for    re- 
solve);     proposal     (Greek    and    Latin),     request' 
and    consent;    deliberative    question    and    question 
or  exclamation  of  surprise  or  indignation    (Greek 
and    Latin    subjunctive;    Romance    subjunctive    or 
yolltliB(voli-  conditional   for   the   latter   construction);    volitive 
tlve sabjanc-   descriptive   clause    (expressing   the   kind   wanted); 
Ave)  clause    of    purpose;     substantive    volitive    clause, 

namely,  1  a.  after  verbs  involving  will  to  bring 
about,  including  those  of  request  and  consent, 
and  h,  after  impersonal  expressions  of  advisa- 
bility, advantage,  necessity,  etc  (In  many  of  these 
last  the  volitive  feeling  has  faded  out) ;  2.  After 
verbs  of  hindrance,  prevention,  or  check  (act  not 
wanted;  hence  originally  with  a  negative  conjunc- 
tion) ;  clause  of  fear  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Romance 
(originally  like  ''I  am  anxious;  I  don't  want  so- 
and-so  to  take  place  " ;  hence  originally  with  a  nega- 
tive conjunction) ;  assimiptions,  paratactic  (in  all 
the  languages)  or  hypotactic  (the  latter  includ- 
ing Greek  generalizing  clauses,  and  similar  Latin 
ones  in  the  2nd  singular  indefinite) ;  similes 
(Greek)  and  imaginative  comparisons  (Greek, 
Latin),  and  relative  clauses  in  similes  or  compari- 
sons (Greek  and  Latin  subjunctive,  Romance  sub- 
junctive and  conditional) ;  provisos;  concessions 
of  indifference  (independent,  or  with  a  conjunction 
or  indefinite  relative;  also  substantive). 

^In  the  familiar  style,  commands  are  often  introduced  by  ut, 
which  is  probably  not  due  to  ellipsis,  but  came  into  the  sentence  as 
the  formal  opposite  of  ne  (see  "formal  ut,"  Hale-Buck  Latin 
Grammar,  p.  261,  ftn.  2).  Romance  qtte,  ohe,  que,  as  used  in  qu'U 
vienne,  is  probably  descended  from  this. 

'In  Latin^  Romance,  and  Germanic  the  subjunctive  of  request. 
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Act  as  antioipaied:  Independent  sentences  of  an* 
ticipation  in  Homeric  Greek;  with  words  meaning 
before  or  until;  determinative^  clauses  dealing  with 
the    future,    in    Greek,    Spanish,    Germanic    {ekall, 
9oll) ;    substantive   clauses   in   Latin,   Italian,    and 
Spanish    (partly   also   in    French)    after   verbs   of 
Antlciiiatloil    ^^^^^^f^>  hoping,  doubting,  or  denying;   all  kinds 
(antlCiMtOlT   ^^  past-future  clauses,  i.  0.,  clauses  of  past  antici- 
SOlillincttTe)     pation    (Latin,   Italian,   Spanish,   Old   French  sub- 
junctive.    Modem     Romance    conditional,     English 
ehauld,  past  of  ehaU,  German  subjunctive  or  aoUte) ; 
subjunctive  of  actual  events  in  past  or  present,  with 
words    meaning    before   or    untU    (occasionally   in 
Latin,  regularly  in  French). 

WlSll  (ODtatfre      ^^  "^  vHshed  for:    Wish;  substantive  clause  of 
SUtdUIICtiTe)    wish;  paratactic  assumptions,  i.  e,,  in  wishes  equiva- 
lent to  conditions    (optative  in  Greek,  subjunctive 
or  modal  auxiliaries  in  the  other  languages). 

Act  as  obligatory,  proper,  or  reasonable:  State- 
ments and  questions  of  obligation,  etc  (Greek 
optative,  Latin  subjunctive,  Romance  conditional, 
especially  in  questions;  modal  auxiliaries  in  all  the 
OUUfttiOlly  languages) ;  descriptive  clause  of  obligation,  etc., 
TBttSS^hl^  after  words  meaning  why  (Latin  subjunctive) ;  sub- 
stantive clause  of  obligation  or  propriety,  namely, 
1,  after  words  meaning  deserve,  2,  after  impersonal 
expressions  of  propriety,  fitness,  justness  (here 
approaching  closely  to  the  volitive  clause  after  an 
impersonal),  (Latin,  Romance,  German  and  English 
subjunctive,  English  should) ;  relative  clause  after 
words  meaning  deserving,  worthy,  fit  (subjunctive, 
in  Latin  and  Romance  only). 


Reasonable- 
ness 


of  consent  ("concession"),  and  of  proviso  is  probably  of  both  voli- 
tive and  optative  origin.  But  these  forces  are  here  placed,  for 
convenience,  under  the  head  of  the  volitive. 

^The  determinative  clauses — ^probably  the  most  frequent  of  all 
relative  clauses,  though  until  lately  without  a  name — are  clauses 
which  tell  what  person,  what  thing,  etc.,  is  meant.  They  are  mostly 
clauses  of  fact,  and  so  in  the  indicative.  Thus  in  "cursed  be  the 
hand  that  fired  the  shot."  They  fill  out  an  incomplete  determinative 
pronoun — ^whence  the  name. 
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CapabUlty 

(potential 

saiiliiiicttTt) 


Act  as  likely,  probable:  Statements  and  questions 

natural        of  natural  likelihood;  descriptiye  clause  of  natural 

likelillOOd      likelihood;  subatantive  clause  of  natural  likelihood, 

after   expressions   of   naturalness,   probability,   etc 

(The  use  of  moods  and  auxiliaries  corresponds  to 

the  use  in  expressions  of  obligation,  etc.) 

Act  as  poeeible:  Statements  and  questions  of 
pAc^iMtitv  possibility  or  capability  (Greek  optative,  Latin  sub- 
^^^^^  junctive,  Romance  conditional,  German  and  English 
modal  auxiliaries) ;  in  Greek,  rare  potential  clause 
of  purpose^;  descriptive  relative  clause  of  possibility 
or  capability  (Greek  optative,  Latin,  Old  French,  and 
possibly  occasionally  Modem  French  subjunctive. 
Modem  Romance,  German,  and  English  modal 
auxiliaries) ;  substantive  clause  of  possibility  after 
phrases  like  "it  is  possible,"  "pud  essere,"  "puede 
ser  "  (Latin  and  Romance  subjunctive,  English  modal 
auxiliary,  Gennan  subjunctive  or  auxiliary). 

Act  as  ideally  oeriam:  Standing  alone,  or,  with  a 

Certainty  in  a  condition    attached,    forming    a    conclusion    (Greek 

^r^c^    optative,  Latin  and  Romance  subjunctive  or  Romance 

(uealcer-     conditional,    English    subjunctive,    rare,    or    would, 

talnty)         German  subjunctive  or  wUrde) ;  softened  statements 

and  questions   (same  expression.) 

Act  as  aesutned,  as  a  condition  for  something 
else:'  Subjunctive  (etc.)  Ck>nditions.  The  subjunc- 
tive is  more  or  lees  replaced  in  Spanish,  French, 
English,  and  German  by  the  indicative,  or  the 
auxiliaries  9hould,  Mollie. 

Oonseouiive  (an  especial  Latin  development) : 
Descriptive  clauses  of  fact,  introduced  by  a  relative, 
after  an  incomplete  descriptive  idea,  expressed  or 
implied,  namely,  1,  after  an  expressed  descriptive 
idea    {auch,  9o  with   an   adjective,   etc.);    2,   after 


Purely  im- 
agined case 
(cond  ton) 


^  English  fnay  in  the  common  expression  of  purpose  is  historically 
not  potential,  but  a  volitive  subjunctive  (like  German  mdge), 
expressing  ability  as  aimed  at,  precisely  as  in  Latin  ut  vivere  poesia. 

'The  Greek  subjunctive  condition  is  of  volitive  and  anticipatory 
origin,  the  Greek  optative  condition  of  optative  and  potential  origin, 
and  the  Latin  subjunctive  condition  probably  of  all  four  origins 
(see  the  author's  8ubjunoiive  and  Optative  Oonditione  in  Oreek 
and  Latin,  in  Harvard  Studies  in  OUub,  Phil.,  xn,  1901). 
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Fact^as 


aflsertiona,  denials/  questioiiB,  or  sappositioiiB  of 
existence,  and  after  superlatives  and  words  mean- 
ing fir9t,  Uut,  or  only  (Latin  subjunctive  in  all  types 
under  1  and  2.  In  types  under  2,  Romance  sub- 
junctive, but  rare  today  after  assertions;  some 
reduction  in  Spanish;  German  subjunctive  in  the 
marked  literary  style,  except  after  assertions) ; 
clauses  of  result  in  Latin,  reverting  to  the  indicative 
in  Modem  Romance,  except  after  negatives  (but  note 
.  .  .  ing,"  which  survives  in  Romance  tofw  que,  etc, 
special  type  with  ita  ut  non,  amounting  to  ''  ioiihoui 
.  .  .  4ng,**  which  survives  in  Romance  9ains  que,  etc^ 
with  the  subjunctive) ;  substantive  dauses  of  fact 
after  expressions  of  actual  bringing  about^  occur- 
rence, or  existence  (not  wholly  gone  in  Romance). 

Indirectly  empreesed  ("indirect  discourse")  after 
verbs  of  saying,  thinking,  asking,  etc  Greek  opta- 
tive (but  only  in  connection  with  the  past),  Latin 
and  Old  Ronuince  subjunctive  representing  indica- 
tive ideas,  in  questions,  and  in  clauses  which  would 
be  dependent  in  the  direct  form  (in  late  Latin  the 
mood  is  extended  to  the  main  statement  also,  after 
it  had  taken  the  form  of  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  with 
the  indicative,  replacing  the  infinitive  construction) ; 
in  Modem  French  and  Spanish  (Italian  nearer 
Latin),  nearly  always  after  denials,  questions,  or 
suppositions  (the  limitation  suggests  that  a  new 
feeling  has  grown  up,  which  would  seem  to  be  that 
of  uncertainty) ;  i^ter  expressions  of  doubt  (in 
Latin  only  after  a  negative,  as  non  dubito  quin; 
in  French  after  a  negative  or  positive) ;  subjunctive 
of  rejected  reason  or  rejected  statement  (Latin  and 
Romance).* 

Closely  connected  in  ewpreeaion  with  a  subjunctive 
or   infinitive    ( "  attraction  " ) . 

'  The  quod  eoiam  phrase  (which  is  succeeded  in  Romance  by  que 
je  eache,  etc.)  probably  owes  its  mood  to  the  fact  that  it  nearly 
always  follows  a  negative  or  a  word  meaning  firet,  last,  or  only — 
types  with  which,  in  Latin,  the  subjunctive  is  especially  associated. 
See  the  author's  Oum-Oonstructione,  German  translation,  Teubner, 
1891  (problem  not  solved  at  date  of  American  edition.  The  current 
explanation  had  been  that  the  clause  was  "potential"). 

'  The  Latin  clause  of  rejected  reason,  with  non  quod,  quia,  or 
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Romance    clauses    with    que,    che,    que,    English 
should,  German  aollte,  after  expressions  of  feeling. 
Emottin       The  Romance  construction  is  of  composite  origin, 
arising  from  several  Latin  constructions. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Act  as  wanted  (or,  with  negative,  not  wanted;  request,  consent  and 
proviso  are  here  included  for  convenience) ;  Well,  sit  we  down,  Shaks. 
Saml,  I,  I,  33;  sea  pues  la  conclusion  de  mi  platica,  sefior  hidalgo, 
que  .  .  .  .  ,  i>.  Quij,  2,  16;  then  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners, 
Shaks.  Hen,  V,  4,  7,  17;  everybody  watch  his  man  (heard  on  the  foot- 
ball field) ;  if  this  leaves  us  in  a  position  of  helplessness,  so  be 
it.  President  Taft,  Chic.  Rec-Her,,  Dec  17,  1910;  I  must  marry  a 
wife  whose  temperament  shall  be  unlike  mine,  MoOUire'9,  Oct.,  1910; 
11  faut  donner  la  direction  d'une  gare  de  chemin  de  fer  .  .  .  ft  un 
honn^  honmie,  qui,  de  plus,  connaisse  trte  bien  I'administration 
des  voies  ferries,  Faguet,  Le  Culie  de  VIneompitenee,  1;  gather 
up  the  fragments  .  .  .  .  ,  that  nothing  be  left,  John  6,  12;  sam- 
melt  die  fibrigen  Brocken,  dass  nichts  umkonune,  Johannia,  6,  12; 
removing  every  drop  of  water  from  the  pipes  and  elbows*  so  the 
cold  of  winter  should  not  burst  them,  Peary,  The  North  Pole,  zi? 
(clause  of  purpose;  volitive  ahoiM,  preterite  of  ahaU) ;  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  recommend  that  Congresa  enact 
legislation  compelling  railroads  to  adopt  the  block  signal  system. 
Chic.  Trih.,  Jan.  30,  1907;  it  is  essential  that  the  west  and  the 
east  be  in  sympathy,  Walter  Camp,  Ohio.  Trib.,  Dec.  1,  1905; 
'twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here,  Shaks.  /.  0.  3,  2,  73; 
importa  mucho  que  iH  te  hagas  amigo  de  este  sefior,  Valdte,  La 
Hermana  San  Sulpioio,  vm;  take  it  a  little  careful  over  this  ice, 
Joe,  we  don't  want  an  accident  (illustrates  origin  of  negative  clause 
of  purpose,  and  of  clause  of  fear),  Ohio.  Rec-Her.,  Dec.  23,  1910; 
blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow  |  could  quench  our  hearthfire's 
ruddy  glow  (=♦/....,♦/,  whether  .  ...  or),  Whittier,  Snow- 
bound; hiciera  el  tiempo  que  hiciese,  saltan,  Jean  Ohriatophe,  tr.  by 
de  Toro  y  Ckhnez,  i,  p.  113;  so  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but 
approve  thy  worth,  Shaks.  Sonn.  70,  5;  tears  harden  lust,  though 
marble  wear  with  raining,  Shaks.  Luor.  560;  whee'er  she  be  |  that 
not  impossible  She,  |  that  shall  command  my  heart  and  me,  Cra- 

quo  (whence  Romance  paa  que,  etc.),  is  only  an  outgrowth  of  th* 
clause  of  reason  in  "indirect  discourse." 

11 
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Bhaw,  Wishes  for  the  Supposed  Mistress  {concessive  clause,  indefi- 
nite, but  referring  to  an  individual.  The  generalizing  relative,  as 
such,  ordinarily  takes  the  indicative). 

Act  as  anticipated:  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die,  John  4,  49; 
here  will  I  stand  till  Cesar  pass  along,  J,  C.  2,  3,  11;  cams  eris 
Romae,  donee  te  deserat  aetas,  "  you  will  be  beloved  in  Rome,  until 
youth  shall  leave  you,"  Hor.  Ep,  1,  20)  10;  combien  de  temps  cela 
durera-t-il7  Jusqu'ft  ce  que  tes  cheveux  soient  gris,  de  Musset, 
On  ne  hadAne  pas  aveo  V Amour,  n,  4;  antes  que  el  ridfculo  viniese 
A  ellas,  iban  ft  su  encuentro,  Vald^,  La  Hermana  San  Sulpioio,  vi; 
despu^s  que  saiga  del  convento  hablaremos,  Valdte,  the  same,  vn; 
habrft  que  esperar  que  este  tfo  se  vaya,  the  same,  vm;  for  them  no 
more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum,  Gray,  Elegy;  that  not  impos- 
sible She,  I  that  shall  command  my  heart  and  me  (anticipatory 
determinative  clause),  citation  above;  sustaining  our  spirits  with 
the  hope  of  final  success  when  the  returning  light  should  enable 
us  to  attack  the  problem  (past-future  determinative  clause),  Peary, 
The  North  Pole,  xxm. 

Act  as  wished  for:  Son  vceu  le  plus  cher  ^tait  que  je  lui  succ6- 
dasse,  Pailleron,  Vn  grand  Enterrement,  6;  Heaven  grant  that  they 
may  be  both  the  better  for  it.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xn. 

Act  as  obligatory,  proper,  or  reasonable:  Satis  esse  causae  arbi- 
trabatur,  quare  in  eum  ....  animadverteret,  Caes.  B.  O,  I,  19,  1; 
pourquoi  vous  cacherais-je  que  je  me  porte  ft  Tlnstitut  sur  le  fau- 
teuil  de  votre  cher  oncle?  Pailleron,  Un  grand  Enterrement,  vi; 
It  is  hard  for  Chicago  to  lose  him,  but  Chicago  should  be  generous 
in  the  thought  that  its  loss  is  Minnesota's  gain.  Chic,  Rec-Her., 
Dec.  14,  1910;  is  there  any  good  reason  why  these  unsatisfactory 
books  should  be  retained?     Chic,  Trib.,  Aug.  15,  1906. 

Act  as  naturally  likely,  probable:  Quare  desinat  esse  macer? 
"Why  should  he  cease  to  be  lean?"  Catull.  89,  4;  "pas  de  scfene, 
hein?"  "Pourquois  te  ferais-je  une  scftne?"  Pailleron,  MieiM  vaut 
Douceur,  ni;  he  should  enjoy  many  years  of  fruitful  work,  should 
make  an  excellent  guide  and  leader,  not  only  because  of  his  abilities, 
but  also  because  of  his  exceptionally  pleasing  personality.  Editorial 
cited  above;  the  eye  may  well  be  glad,  that  looks  |  where  Pharpar's 
fountains  rise  and  fall,  Whittier,  Last  Walk  in  Autumn;  Mr.  Irving 
was  keyed  to  high  nervous  tension.  It  was  but  natural  that  he 
should  be.    It  was  a  first  performance.  Chic,  Trib,,  Dec.  19,  1906. 

Act  as  possible:  Aliquis  dicat,  "some  one  may  say,"  Hor.  Sat.  1, 
13,  19;   unum    (iter)   ....  angustum  et  difficile,  vix  qua  singuli 
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carri  ducerentur,  "one  way,  narrow  and  difficult,  where  wagons 
could  with  difficulty  be  taken  through,  one  at  a  time,"  B.  Q,  1,  6,  1 ; 
fieri  potest  ut  recte  quis  sentiat,  et  ....,"  it  may  happen  that  a 
man  may  think  correctly,  and  yet  ....,"  Cic.  Tuao,  1,  3,  6 ;  avec 
ma  reputation,  Pargent  que  j'ai  place  .  .  .  .  ,  j'^pouaerais  qui  je 
voudrais,  Bourget,  La  Duchesae  Bleue,  i. 

Act  as  certain  in  a  purely  imagined  case  (forming  a  conclusion, 
if  a  condition  of  any  kind  is  added.  See  next  head) :  Non  ille 
nobis  Saturnalia  constituisset,  "  he  would  not  have  appointed  the 
day  of  the  Saturnalia  for  us,  not  he,"  Cic.  Cat,  3,  7,  17;  nee  quis- 
quam  respondeat,  "nor  would  any  one  answer";  Tac.  Dial.  32; 
crediderim,  "  I  should  think,"  Tac.  Ann,  4,  67 ;  il  eOt  change  sa  vie 
pour  vous  complaire,  Cherbuliez,  Le  Roman  d'une  hown€te  Femme,  i. 

Act  as  purely  imagined  (assumption,  condition) :  Dies  deficiat, 
si  velim  numerare  .  .  .  .  ,  "the  day  would  not  be  long  enough,  if 
I  should  desire  to  enumerate  ....,"  Cic.  N,  D.  3,  32,  81 ;  il  serait 
entre  si  un  profond  silence  n'etlt  succede  tout  ft  coup,  Alphonse  de 
Chateaubriant,  Monsieur  dee  Lourdines,  xn. 

Fact  as  consecutive  (with  various  derivative  constructions,  in 
which  the  consecutive  idea  pales)  :  ....  que  hace  que  cada  uno 
ame  ft  los  suyos  (=facit  ut  unus  quisque  suos  amet),  Jean  Chrlsto- 
phe,  tr.  by  Toro  y  Ck^mez,  i,  p.  78;  si  quis  est  talis  ....  qui 
....  me  vehementer  accuset,  "  if  any  one  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
he  blames  me  severely  ....,"  Cic.  Oat,  2,  2,  3;  nemo  est  .... 
qui  te  non  metuat,  "there  is  no  one  that  does  not  fear  you,"  Cic. 
Cat.  1,  6,  13;  solus  .  .  .  .  es,  Caesar,  cuius  in  victoria  ceciderit 
nemo  nisi  armatus,  Cic.  Deiot,  12,  34;  Toncle  Sylvain  etait  Thomme 
le  moins  pratique  qui  fdt  au  monde,  Marcelle  Tinayre,  Hell^,  in; 
ft  la  sola  persona  che  mi  sia  venuta  in  aiuto,  Giacosa,  Come  le  Foglie, 
I,  7.  (In  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  the  indicative  determinative 
clause,  which  closely  approaches  the  feeling  of  the  last  two  examples, 
is  occasionally  used.  In  Spanish  it  has  become  regular.  Thus,  es  la 
dnica  grande  y  regular  que  hay  en  la  ciudad,  Valdes,  La  Hermana 
San  SulpiciOy  vin.) 

Fact  as  indirectly  ewpreaaed:  Quaesivi,  cognosceretne  signum, 
"I  asked  if  he  recognized  the  seal,"  Cic.  Cat.  3,  5,  10;  vengono 
due  ufficiali  e  mi  domandano  che  avessi  detto,  Giacosa,  Triati  Amori, 
I,  3;  adulescentem  istum  quod  ....  alumnatus  sim,  profecto  scitis 
omnes,  "  you  certainly  all  know  that  I  have  brought  this  young  man 
up  ....  ,"  Apul.  Met.  6,  23  (quod  with  subjunctive,  succeeding 
quod,  etc.,  with  indicative,  instead  of  the  older  infinitive) ;    ani- 
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madvertiB,  ut  ....  lex  ...  .  addiderit  .  .  .  .  ,  "you  notice  how 
(=that)  the  law  added  ....,"  Plin.  Ep,  9,  14,  20  (the  last  two 
examples  illustrate  the  origin  of  the  Romance  subjunctive  of  indirect 
discourse) ;  je  n'^tais  pas  m€me  stlre  que  la  Grtee  existftt  ou  eflt 
exists,  Marcelle  Tinayre,  HeU4,  n. 

Attraction  {emunple  omitted). 

Emotion:  Lastima  que  esa  nifia  se  haya  metido  monja,  Valdififl^ 
La  Hermcma  Ban  Bulpioio,  iv;  it  is  distressing  that  a  compassionate 
errand  should  have  ended  so  unhappily,  Ohio.  Trib.,  Jan.  27,  1907. 

Wk.  Gabditeb  Hale. 
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REGULATIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  EXBCUTIV  COUNCIL 


1.  MembeiB  wiBhing  to  preseot  papers  at  the  meetiiig  ar  expected  to  prepare 
them  for  that  particular  purpose.  Extremely  technical  treatiMB  maj  he  red 
bj  title.  Subjects  too  large  to  be  treated  in  an  ordinary  paper,  and  topics  too 
special  to  be  of  general  interest,  may  be  brought  before  the  meeting  in  the  form 
of  abstracts  lasting  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  papers  red  in  full  should  be 
so  constructed  as  not  to  occupy  more  than  twenty  (or,  at  most,  thirty)  minutes. 

2.  £7^7  member  offering  a  paper,  whether  it  is  to  be  red  in  full  or  not,  shal 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  by  November  16,  with  its  title,  a  synopsis  of  its  contents, 
consisting  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  words.  He  shal  state,  at  the  same  time,  whether 
he  thinks  his  paper  should  be  presented  by  title  only,  summarized  in  an  abstract, 
or  red  in  full.  The  synopses  of  accepted  papers  ar  to  be  printed  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

3.  The  Secretary  shal  select  the  program  from  the  papers  thus  offerd, 
trying  to  distribute  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  all  the  sessions  attractiv. 
In  general  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  shal  be  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  papers  at  any  one  session.  There  shal  be  sufficient  opportunity  for  discussion 
and  for  social  intercourse. 

4.  The  question  of  publication  is  to  be  decided  for  each  paper  on  its  merits  as 
a  contribution  to  science,  without  regard  to  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting. 

5.  Charges  exceding  an  average  of  forty-five  cents  per  galley  of  the  first 
proof  for  authors'  additions  and  corrections  in  the  proof  of  articles  printed  in  the 
PublicationM  shal  be  paid  by  the  authors  incurring  them. 
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XXI.— THE  SOURCE  OF  CJHAUCER'S  ANELIDA 
AND  ARCITE 

The  question  as  to  the  source  of  Chaucer's  un&iished 
poem  Anelida  and  Arcite  is  an  unsolved  problenu  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  points  out  in  his  introduction  to  this  poem  ^ 
that  the  first  three  stanzas  are  from  Boccaccio's  Teseide, 
as  are  also  stanzas  8,  9,  and  10;  and  that  stanzas  4  to 
7  are  partly  from  Statins.  The  origin  of  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  which  is  far  the  greater  part,  is  unknown. 

The  poem  belongs  among  that  class  of  lyrics  known 
technically  as  complaints,  as  its  title  indicates,  The  Com- 
pleynt  of  feire  Anelida  and  Fals  Arcite.  Chaucer  b^ns 
with  a  proem  of  three  stanzas  taken  largely  from  Boc- 
caccio. This  proem  ends  with  a  verse  giving  his 
authorities : 

"Firflt  folow  I  Staoe  and  after  him  Corinne." 

The  story  then  opens  with  an  adaptation  of  some  verses 
from  Statius's  Thebaid,  xii,  619,  etc.     The  eighth,  ninth, 

*  Oaford  Ohauoer,  Vol.  i,  p.  77. 
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and  tenth  stanzas  again  are  from  Boccaccio.  After  line 
70,  we  have  no  further  trace  of  a  source,  and  for  three 
reasons  we  may  fairly  consider  the  story  itself  to  be  an 
original  attempt  First,  Chaucer  takes  his  setting,  the 
court  of  Theseus,  from  the  Teseide  of  Boccaccio ;  but  that 
source  does  not  furnish  the  story  which  he  here  tells. 
It  is  improbable  that  he  would  have  taken  this  setting 
from  the  Teseide  if  he  had  had  another  source  for  his 
story.  Second,  the  names,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  come  from 
different  cycles  of  stories,  Anelida  apparently  originating 
in  the  Arthurian  romances,^  and  Arcite  coming  from  the 
Alexandrian  cycle.  Third,  the  story  was  left  unfinished. 
If  Chaucer  had  been  following  a  definite  source,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  finished  the  story. 

^  Sdiiek,  in  his  edition  of  the  Temple  of  Olae,  £.  E.  T.  S.,  p.  cxx, 
says  in  a  note  upon  the  list  of  lovers  given  in  the  Intelligenza: 
"This  list  is  interesting  as  giving,  amongst  others,  the  following 
pair  of  lovers   (stanza  75,  1.  2) : 

'La  bella  Analida  et  lo  bono  Ivano/ 

This  seems  to  point  to  one  of  the  Romances  treating  of  Itoam 
and  the  Round  Table  for  the  origin  of  the  name  Anelida,  which 
would  at  once  upset  Bradshaw's  and  Professor  CoweH's  ingenious 
etymologies  from  'Anurtf  and  Anahita:  for  I  do  not  believe  that 
both  the  poet  of  the  IntelUgenza  and  Chaucer  mistook  a  t  for  an  I. 
We  have  also  in  Froissart's  Dit  du  bleu  Chevalier  the  line  (ten 
Brink,  Chaucer-Studienj  p.  213) : 

*  Ywain  le  preu  pour  la  'belle  Alydes.* 

One  and  the  same  personage  is  evidently  indicated  by  the  two  names 
Analida  and  Alydes  for  Iwain's  paramour:  I  am  not,  however, 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Arthur-romances  to  know  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  name.  Laudine  in  Chrestien*s  Chevalier  au 
Lion  is  not  very  like  it." 

On  the  name  Anelida  being  a  misreading  of  the  name  of  the  goddess 
An&hita  of  the  Zproastrian  religion  in  some  Latin  text  see  Professor 
Coweirs  article  on  Chaucer's  Queen  Anelyda  in  Eaaaye  on  Chaucer, 
Chaucer  Society,  1892,  p.  615. 
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This  would  seem  a  simple  enough  theory  and  so  we 
might  let  the  matter  rest,  but  there  are  two  troublesome 
questions  which  refuse  to  down.     These  are:  first,  why      ^     ^/U*^ 
should  Chaucer  insist  upon  giving  us  an  authority,  Cor-      '  ^^'^"^ 

inne,  whom  he  apparently  never  followed;  and  second, 
why  is  this  complaint  so  different  from  the  ordinary 
complaints  of  the  period? 

Let  us  consider  first  the  possibilities  of  such  an 
authority  as  Corinne.  There  are  two  whom  it  has  been 
conjectured  Chaucer  might  have  had  in  mind,  Corinnus, 
a  reputed  Greek  author,  and  Corinna,*  a  Theban  poetess. 
Either  one  of  these  names  would  assume,  of  course,  the 
form  that  we  find  in  Chaucer's  verse. 

Modem  historians  of  Greek  literature,  such  as  Christ 
and  Croiset,  make  no  mention  of  Corinnus.  But  from 
Roscher  ^  we  find  that  Corinnus  was  supposed  to  be  an 
epic  poet,  a  native  of  Ilium  who  lived  before  Homer, 
and  during  the  Trojan  war  wrote  an  Iliad  from  which 
Homer  borrowed  the  argument  for  his  poem.  He  wrote 
in  the  Doric  characters  which  had  been  invented  by 
Palamedes;  for  he  was  a  pupil  of  Palamedes.  He  also 
wrote  the  story  of  the  war  of  Dardanus  against  the 
Paphlagonians.     Boscher  cites  Suidas  as  his  authority. 

The  mere  recital  of  the  reputed  facts  about  Corinnus 
seems  to  remove  him  from  the  range  of  possibility. 
Certainly  Suidas  is  poor  dependence  in  the  way  of  an 

*See  Lounsbury,  Studies  in  Cfumcer,  Vol.  n,  pp.  402-5;  Skeat, 
Oxford  Chaticer,  Vol.  i,  p.  531 ;  Olobe  Chaucer,  p.  336. 

Miss  Hammond,  Chaucer:  A  Bibliographical  Manual^  p.  88,  has, 
"  I  have  queried  if  a  MS.  could  have  given  Chaucer  Corinnus  instead 
of  Gorippus:  see  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Classical  Scholarship,  436;  but 
there  appears  no  evidence  of  Corippus'  influence." 

*See  Roscher,  AusfUhrliches  Lecnkon  der  Chriech,  u,  Rdm,  Mytho- 
logic,  under  Korinnos.  Fabricius  in  his  Bibliotheca  Oraeoa,  Vol.  i, 
p.  16,  gives  something  about  Corinnus  based  also  only  upon  Suidas. 
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authority.  Nobody  contends  that  Chaucer  knew  of  any 
work  of  Corinnus;  for  had  there  been  an  abundance  of 
it  extant,  Chaucer  would  not  have  been  able  to  read  it 
on  account  of  his  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  The 
question  involved  in  considering  Corinnus  is  whether 
Chaucer  might  have  heard  of  him  as  a  great  writer  and, 
in  his  desire  to  cite  an  authority,  have  seized  upon  his 
name.  There  seems,  indeed,  little  probability  of  this 
being  the  case;  for  Corinnus  was  certainly  little  known 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  even  as  a  reputed  writer,  if  his 
name  is  found  only  in  such  doubtful  authorities  as 
Suidas  and  "  Eudocia.'* 

In  the  case  of  the  Theban  poetess  Corinna  we  have 
a  little  more  definite  information,  at  least  as  to  her  work. 
Guilelmus  Cronert  in  an  article  in  the  Rheinisches 
Museum,  entitled  Corinnae  quae  supersunt,^  gives;  first, 
under  the  heading  "  Teatimoniay^^  a  list  of  writers  of  anti- 
quity who  mention  Corinna  in  any  way.  The  names 
include  Suidas,  Themistocles,  Pausanias,  some  Scholia, 
and  Statins. 

Cronert's  second  heading  includes  what  he  designates  as 
"  Fragmenta  apud  Veteres  servata.^^  This  list  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  Scholia  and  grammarians  such  as  Hephaestion 
and  Herodiauv 

A  third  list  of  "  Fragmenta  incertae  Sedis  "  contains 
Priscian,  Heyschinus,  and  Heraclides  Milesius.  Of  the 
three  classes,  there  are  all  told,  according  to  Cronert, 
forty-one  references  to  Corinna,  the  poetess.  He  adds 
a  few  which  he  designates  as  ^^  Dvhia"  and  which  we 
need  not  consider.  He  says  in  a  concluding  paragraph 
that  Corinna  was  much  read  by  the  Alexandrian  poets, 
authors  of  antiquities,  grammarians,  and  metricians. 

*  Guilelmus  Cr5nert,  Rheinischea  Museum  fUr  PhUologie,  N.  F« 
Lxm   (1908),  pp.  16M89. 
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Here,  then,  was  a  poetess  who  was  much  oelebrated  in 
antiquity,  but  only  her  name  had  come  down  to  later 
times  with  a  few  fragments  of  her  work.  We  have  again 
the  same  question  as  in  the  case  of  Corinnus.  There  is 
no  supposition  that  Chaucer  knew  Corinna's  work  or 
even  thought  he  was  copying  it;  but  whether  he  might 
not  have  heard  of  her  as  a  celebrated  ancient  who  would 
sound  well  as  an  authority  is  the  question.  In  other 
words,  can  it  be  that  he  was  using  her  name  as  a  literary 
device  in  much  the  same  way  as  he  seems  to  have  done 
with  the  name  LoUius?  This  is,  as  anyone  will  admit, 
a  tempting  theory,  but  before  we  can  assume  it,  we 
must  see  if  it  is  likely  that  Chaucer  had  ever  heard  of 
Corinna.  It  is,  of  course,  dangerous  to  assert  that 
Chaucer  did  not  know  or  could  not  know  such  and  such 
a  thing.  We  can  only  proceed  from  what  we  can  gather 
from  his  writings  and  from  what  works  we  know  to  have 
been  available  in  his  time.  So  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  assuming  that 
he  knew  any  of  these  writers  who  mention  or  quote  from 
Corinna  except  Statius.  Certainly  we  have  abundant 
evidence  of  Chaucer's  knowledge  of  Statius,  for  he  quotes 
from  the  Thebaid  in  this  very  poem.  Statius's  works 
include  two  epic  poems,  the  Thebaid,  already  mentioned, 
and  the  Achilleid,  and  a  series  of  occasional  poems  en- 
titled Silvae.  Now  Statius  in  his  SUvae,  Lib.  v.  Eclogue 
nr,  line  158,  has  the  following  mention  of  Corinna: 

**Tu  pandere  docti 
Carmina  Battiadae,  latebrasque  Lyoophronis  atri 
Sophronaque  implicituniy  tenuiBque  arcana  Corinnae." 

This  evidence  would  go  far  toward  showing  that 
Chaucer  might  have  known  the  name  Corinna  as  a  famous 
authority  at  least,  if  it  were  not  true  that,  though  Stati- 
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ub'b  Thebaid  and  Achilleid  were  well  known  and  quoted, 
his  /SiZroe  was  practically  lost  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  is  only  one  instance  known  in  all  the  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages  of  a  quotation  from  Statius's  SUvae. 
This  is  the  occurrence  of  one  line  which  seems  to  be 
from  the  SUvae  in  a  letter  written  during  the  age  of 
Charlemagne  and  therefore  not  later  than  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century.  After  this  the  Silvde  was  appar- 
ently unknown  until  the  discovery  of  a  manuscript  at  St. 
Gallen  in  1416,  sixteen  years  after  Chaucer's  death.^ 

Such  a  theory,  therefore,  as  to  the  origin  of  Chaucer's 
use  of  the  name  Corinna  must  rest  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  is  a  literary  device  and  that  the  name  of  the 
Theban  poetess  was  known  to  Chaucer.  For  the  first  we 
can  adduce  the  parallel  of  LoUius,  but  for  the  second 
there  seems  no  reasonable  basis. 

There  is  one  other  Corinna  of  ancient  literature  whose 
name  has  never  been  connected  with  this  one  of  Chaucer, 
but  the  facts  in  the  case'seem  much  more  to  point  to  her 
name  as  the  one  to  which  Chaucer  meant  to  refer  than 
to  either  of  the  others  we  have  considered. 

This  Corinna  was  the  mistress  of  Ovid  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  the  Amores.  Chaucer  in  the  Anelida  was 
writing  a  love-poem,  and  Ovid  was  the  great  authority 
in  the  Middle  Ages  upon  love.  The  great  popularity 
of  his  works  is  attested  by  all  authorities.^  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  upon  how  universally  Ovid  was  celebrated  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  the  poet  of  love.  One  of  his  works  on 
love  so  popular  at  that  time  was  the  work  which  is  now 

'  See  Sandys,  A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship,  p.  618;  ManitiuB, 
Phil,  ui,  pp.  538-45;  0.  Mtiller,  RTieinisohes  Museum,  xvm,  p.  189. 

*A.  Graf,  Roma  neUa  memoria  e  neUe  imm^nationi  del  medio 
eeo,  Vol.  Hi  pp.  296-315;  Sandys,  p.  615. 
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known  as  Amores.  Most  of  the  poems  in  this  collection, 
especially  in  Book  I,  are  addressed  to  his  mistress,  Cor- 
inna,  and  from  Manitius  we  learn  that  it  was  only  the 
first  book  which  was  much  quoted  by  medieval  writers.^ 

But  a  curious  fate  seems  to  have  overtaken  this  book 
of  Ovid's  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  real  title,  Amorum, 
which  was  given  it  by  Ovid,  seems  to  have  fallen  pretty 
generally  into  disuse.  For  it  various  others  were  sub- 
stituted. Numerous  manuscripts  refer  to  the  work  as 
sine  titulo;  and  from  the  early  editors  of  Ovid,  who  put 
themselves  to  great  pains  to  explain  the  true  name  and 
get  it  re-established,  we  find  that  it  was  also  called  Elegiae 
and  Corinna. 

In  enumerating  Ovid's  writings,  Vincent  of  Beauvais 
gives  the  Amores  under  the  name  of  sme  titulo.^ 

In  an  Ovidii  Vita  ex  LUii  Oregor.  Oyraldi  de  Poetarum 
Hisioria  Libro  IV,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Ovid's  works 
by  Cornelius  Schrevelius,  Vol.  i^  we  find  another  refer- 
to  the  designation  sine  titulo.  Gyraldus,  who  died  in 
1662,  has  the  following  on  this  point:  "  Quae  vero  inge- 
nissimi  Poetae  opera  supersint,  breviter  colligam  Elegiae 
Amorum  vel  de  sine  titulo:  de  quibus  sunt  Qrammati-' 
coram  controversiae.'* 

Of  the  extant  manuscripts  of  the  Amores  and  those 
of  which  the  descriptions  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
catalogues  of  medieval  libraries  now  lost,  six  designate 


^Manitius  says, — ^^ Anftthrxmgen  ana  Lib.  11  fehlen:  flberhaupt 
ist  im  Mittelalter  kein  Buch  so  wenig  bertteksiehtigt  worden  wie 
A^.  II  (und  III),  auBser  den  Medio,  faciei,  ana  welohem  ich  flber- 
haupt  kein  Citat  gefunden  habe''  {Philologua,  Supplement-Band  vn, 
p.  736). 

'Bartscfa,  BibUotheh  der  deuUchen  yatumal-Liieratur,  Vol. 
zxxvin^  Einleitung,  p.  111. 
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the  work  as  sine  titulo.^  Three  mss.  indicate  the  title 
as  Amorum.^ 

Though  we  have  preserved  no  ms.  describing  this  book 
as  Corinna,  we  have  excellent  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  designation  was  common.  From  Fabricius,  we 
learn  that  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  a  distinguished  Venetian 
scholar,  bom  in  1454,  called  it  by  this  name.  This  is 
what  Fabricius  has  to  say  upon  the  Amoves:  *  "  Amorum 
libri  III,  memorati  Ovidio,  Art  III,  343: 

'  Deye  tribus  libris,  titulus  quoB  signat  Amorum, 
Elige,  quod  docili  molliter  ore  legas/ 

"Hinc  patet  falli  Hermolaum  Barbanmi,  qui.illos 
libros  laudat  sub  titulo  Corinnae  Ovidii:  vel  autorem 
glossarum  veterum,  quas  servo  mss.  et  Jeremiam  de  Mon- 
tagnano,  qui  in  Epitoma  Sapientiae  Venet  1505.  4. 
edita  vocat  Ovidium  sine  titulo/* 

Further  testimony  upon  the  use  of  the  title  Corinna 
we  find  in  the  early  printed  editions  of  Ovid's  works. 

^Becker  gives  the  description  of  four  such  mss.,  Catalogi  BtbUo- 
thecarum  Antiqui,  page  174,  No.  74;  page  196,  No.  82;  page  233, 
No.  115;  page  239,  No.  117.  And  the  catalogues  of  French  manu- 
scripts give  two:  Catalogue  des  Manuaorita,  Departments,  Vol  v, 
p.  121;  BibUotMque  de  VAraenal,  VoL  n,  p.  166. 

'  These  are  described  in  the  following:  Catalogue  dea  Manuaorita, 
Departments,  Vol.  37S  p.  635 ;  Catdlogua  Codioum  M88.  Bibliotheoae 
Bodleianae,  pars  tertia,  p.  115,  (this  MB.  is  prefixed  by  this  distich: 

"  Hoc  opus  est  Naso  titulo  quo  signat  amorum 
Cantata  est  libris  una  Corinna  tribus") ; 

Catalogua  Codioum  Manuaoriptorum  Bibliotheoae  Regiae,  VIIM* 
CCOXI,  This  last  MS.  has  animorum,  which  is  plainly  a  mistake 
for  amorum.  See  R.  Merkel,  Ovidiua,  1855,  p.  iv,  for  a  description 
of  this  MS. 

'J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bihliotheoa  Latina,  ed.  J.  A.  Emesti,  Tom.  i, 
p.  444. 
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In  an  edition  at  Frankfort,  1601,^  there  is  a  preface  to 
the  reader  by  the  Venetian,  Dominicus  Marius  Niger, 
who  lived  about  1490.  Niger  makes  it  dear  that  Elegiae, 
sine  tiiulo,  and  Corvrma  were  all  known  as  titles  to  the 
work: 

"  Praefandum  illud  mihi  tantum,  studiose  lector,  ex  multis,  quae 
Orammatici  hac  in  parte  quaerenda  tradidere,  hisce  in  libris,  quis 
videlicet  eorum  sit  tituluB;  atque  eo  quaerendum  diligentinB  existi- 
mavi,  quod  doctorum  hominum  hac  in  re  sententiae  variant.  Ele- 
giarum  nomine  multi  treis  hos  libros  appellant:  sed  parum  recte, 
ut  mea  quidem  fert  opinio.  Nam  Elegiae  quoque  sunt,  quas  in 
Tristibus  scripsit  Naso;  unde  incertus  et  ambiguus  his  titulus  red- 
deretur.  Alii  Corinnam  vocant:  inter  quos  est  noster  Hermolaus 
Barbarus,  qui  quoties  ex  hoc  opere  oarmina  citat:  Ovidius,  inquit, 
in  Corinna  etc.  Verum  non  de  Corinna  solum  hie  loquitur  auctor, 
neque  Corinnam  solam  amavit,  quod  liquido  patet  ex  elegia  4  et 
19  libri  2  Amorum,  atque  ex  aliis  in  quibus  factetur  ingenue  Naso, 
se  multarum  puellarum  captum  fuisse.  Non  tamen  inficias  eo, 
Corinnam  ei  caeteris  chariorem  fuisse,  de  eademque  frequentius 
scriptum  esse:  ut  si  a  majori  parte  ducendus  sit  titulus,  parum 
peccet  qui  Corinnae  nomine  hoc  opus  vocant.  Gravius  autem  ill! 
errare  mihi  videntur,  qui  licet  manuscriptorum,  depravatorum  tamen 
exemplarium  auctoritatem  secuti,  hos  treis  libellos  De  sine  titulo 
nominant:  ex  quibus  (quod  maxime  miror)  sunt  Laurentius  Vallen- 
sis  et  Joannes  Tortellius,  qui  non  inerudiji  habentur.  Horum 
opinionem  pluribus  argumentis  refellere  non  oportet:  satis  enim 
fuerit  poetae  sententiam  et  voluntatem  de  hujus  operis  titulo,  ipsius 
verbis  adduxisse.  Naso  igitur  lib.  3  de  Arte,  hujus  sui  operis  ita 
meminit:  De  tribus  libris,  titulos  quos  signat  Amorum,  Elige,  quod 
docili  molliter  ore  legas.'' 

Nicolaus  Heinsius  (1620-1681),  the  great  Ovid  com- 
mentator, in  a  note  on  the  Amoves  which  Burmann  copied, 
says :  "  Amorum  libros  dici  oportere  quicquid  obstrepant 
MSB.  ipse  Ovidius  lib.  III.  Art.  343  docet: 

^  Deque  tribus  libris,  titulus  quos  signat  Amonmi 
Elige.^ '' 

Burmann  after  quoting  this  note  adds  his  testimony 

'  Ovidius,  8  tom.,  Franooforti,  1001,  f o.,  torn,  i,  p.  177. 
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as  follows:  '^Amores  inscribi  debere  lios  libros  docet 
quoque  Spartianus  in  Vita  Aelii  Veri  Cap.  V.  ubi  narrat, 
Verum  Ovidii  libros  Amorum  in  lecto  semper  habuisse."  * 
Jahn^^  a  nineteenth-century  editor,  assigns  a  reason 
for  the  substitution  of  the  titles,  Corinna  and  sine  tUvlo. 
In  addition  he  cites  an  instance  of  the  controversy  of  the 
grammarians  over  sine  tit'ulo  as  a  name: 

"  Inscriptit  autem  Amorum  nomine  [▼.  Art.  Am.  ni,  343]  qui  titn- 
Im  tamen  libnuriis  displicuit,  qui  in  oodioibus  haec  cannina  plerum- 
que  aut  Corimnam  aut  l%bro9  ttne  tiiulo  inieripserunt.  Quam  mirifioo 
modo  illi  homines  in  hae  re  veraati  sint,  apparet  ez  scholiia  oodids 
Lipsiensis  [eenatorii],  in  quibua  haeo  leguntur:  De  iiiuU  oarentia 
diverti  diversa  $enUunt.  Quidam  enim  diount,  huno  Ubrum  intitu- 
latum  fuie$e  db  armw,  9olum  auotortB  attendentea  propositum.  Pro- 
po9uerat  erUm  OvidiuM  de  (Hgantomachia  faoere  quinque  Uhro9,  i.  e,, 
de  heUo  Oaeaaria,  quod  fuit  inter  Auguetum,  Oleopatrum  ett 
Antonium,  habene  Antonium  et  Oleopatrum  pro  (Hgantibui  et 
Auguetum  pro  Jove.  Bed  oum  tanto  operi  eufficere  non  poeeet,  eo 
relicto  de  amore  iscripiit},  Sumerem  titulum  db  operia  eweeoutione, 
praesertim  quia  db  illo  propoHto  fuit  a  Oupidine  cLbstraotue.  Brant 
dlU,  qui  dioebant,  huno  Ubrum  intitulatum  eese  db  amore,  eumentes 
titulum  db  operia  ewaeoutione,  ubi  aolum  de  amoribua  traotat.  Alii 
vero  diount,  quod  prae  metu  invidorum  titulum  apponere  non  eat 
auaua,  Erant  enim  Bomae  quidam  invidi,  qui  tituloa  Ubria  obrok* 
dentea  auoa  apponebant  et,  quia  aio  de  titulo  diaaentiebant,  idem 
Uber  iate  aine  titulo  quaai  aub  inoertitudine  tituU  manet.  AUi 
diount,  quod  damnato  Ovidio  libriaque  auia  ab  Auguato  propter* 
Ubrum  de  arte  amandi  quidam,  huno  Ubrum  reticere  volentea,  titulum 
abatrawerint,  qui  tdUa  erat:  Inoipit  Uber  amorum  qualem  hahemua 
in  libro  de  arte  amatoria,** 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  that  the  real  title, 
Amorum,  was  discarded  or  lost,  the  copyists  seem  gener- 
ally to  have  followed  two  courses,  sometimes  giving  the- 
title  of  sine  titulo,  and  sometimes  giving  the  name  of  the 
mistress  to  whom  the  majority  of  the  el^es  were  ad- 

^  See  OvidU  Opera,  ed.  Burmann,  1727,  Tom.  i,  p.  323. 
'  Ovidn  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Jahn,  1828,  Vol.  i,  p.  227. 
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dressed,  Corifina.    Ovid's  prediction  about  her  name  and 
his  being  indissolubly  united  had  oome  true: 

"  Nob  quoque  per  totum  pariter  cantabimur  orbem, 
Ivnetoque  semper  enmt  nomina  nostra  tnis." 

Am.  I,  m,  25,  20. 

When  the  Benaissance  came  and  men  began  again  to 
read  the  classics  for  themselves  in  a  critical  way  instead 
of  Scholia  upon  them,  they  noticed  that  Ovid  had  him- 
self in  the  Ara  Amatoria,  ui,  843,  given  the  name  of 
Amorum  to  this  book  which  had  been  masquerading 
widely  as  sine  titvlo  or  Corinna.  Consequently  the 
printed  editions,  which  w^re,  of  course,  published  in  the 
light  of  this  knowledge,  all  give  the  correct  title,  Amorea 
or  Amorum  Liber.  But  the  early  editors,  who  had  access 
to  the  M88.  with  the  titles  sine  titvlo  and  Corinna,  found 
it  necessary  to  explain  why  they  made  the  change.  There 
are  similar  instances  of  substitution  or  loss  of  names 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  their  re-discovery  after  the 
Benaissance.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  loss  of  a 
name  is  the  case  of  the  Boman  poet  Martial  who  was 
called  almost  universally  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  name 
Coquus.^ 

Chaucer  is  usually  found  to  cite  his  authorities  quite 
accurately.  Why  he  does  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  Boc- 
caccio we  do  not  know.  At  any  rate  he  has  no  aversion  to 
citing  ancient  authorities,  and  he  refers  to  Ovid  under 
the  names  of  Ovide,  Naso,  and  Metamorphoseoa.  From 
the  foregoing  evidence  we  must  admit  that  it  would  also 
be  very  natural  for  him  to  refer  to  Ovid  imder  the  name 
of  Corinna.  Let  us  now  see  whether  there  is  any  reason 
for  his  referring  to  Ovid  in  this  particular  poem.  This 
brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  our  second  question,  why 

*  Sandys,  Eiat.  Claaa.  Sohol,  p.  619. 
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the   Compleynt   of   Anelida  is   so   different   from   the 
ordinary  complaints  of  the  period. 

A  study  of  the  complaints  of  this  period  not  only  fails 
to  disclose  a  single  poem  which  might  appear  to  be  a 
source  for  the  Anelida,  but  it  also  shows  that  the  Anelida 
is  essentially  different  from  the  general  type  to  which  the 
other  complaints  conform.  The  conventional  complaint 
was  so  general  and  abstract  that  it  conveys  an  impression 
of  a  literary  exercise  rather  than  the  expression  of  sincere 
feeling.  It  is  this  stereotyped  poem  which  we  find  so 
abundant  in  the  French  love  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages.^ 
It  had  become  the  fashion,  and  the  poets  expressed  their 
artificial  complaining  with  little  or  nothing  in  the  way 
of  incident  or  situation  as  a  basis.  The  Compleynt  of 
Anelida,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  upon  a  distinctive 
situation  and  is  full  of  a  spirit  of  reality  and  genuine 
feeling  which  places  it  quite  outside  this  type.  For  the 
sake  of  illustrating  the  difference  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
some  single  examples  of  the  French  complaint  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Anelida.  For  such  a  comparison  it  would 
seem  necessary  to  select  poems  which  bear  as  close  simi- 

^Rutebeuf,  a  trouv^re  of  the  13th  century,  wrote  complaints,  but 
none  of  them  deals  with  love.  See  (Euvres  Computes  de  Buttbeuf, 
ed.  Jubinal,  pp.  13  ff.,  40  ff.,  55  ff.,  91  ff.,  100  ff.  For  Machaulfs 
"  oomplaintes/'  see  Ouillaume  de  Maohaut,  PoSsiea  Lyriques,  ed. 
Chichmaref,  tome  1,  pp.  241-69.  Froissart  wrote  amorous  baUads 
of  the  conventional  type;  see  (Euvres  de  Froissart,  PoMes,  ed. 
Scheler,  Vol.  n,  pp.  366  ff.  Granson,  from  whom  we  know  Chaucer 
translated  his  Compleynt  of  Venus,  wrote  a  Complaints  de  8amt 
Valentin,  For  a  discussion  of  this  poem  and  others  of  Gran- 
son's,  see  A.  Piaget,  Romania,  xix,  pp.  405-7.  Deschamps  wrote 
many  "balades  amoureuses."  See  (Euvres  Completes  de  Bustaehe 
Deschamps,  ed.  Saint-Hilaire,  Vol.  m,  pp.  209  ff.  Christine  de  Pisan 
wrote  "amorous  complaints"  of  the  established  type.  Her  work 
was  probably  done  too  late  to  influence  Chaucer.  See  (Euvres 
Po4tiques  de  Christine  de  Pisan,  ed.  Boy,  VoL  1,  pp.  281-95  and 
Vol.  in,    pp.  203-8. 
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larity  in  situation  as  possible  to  Chaucer's  complaint. 
But  just  here  is  the  difficulty.  The  situation  in  all  of 
them  is  so  little  elaborated,  the  theme  is  so  general  and 
conventional,  that  there  is  little  choice  to  make.  The 
selections,  however,  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  simi- 
larity of  situation,  distinguishing  details,  and  sincerity 
of  spirit,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  find  these 
qualities. 

The  following  is  a  little  poem  in  Froissart's  typical 
manner.  The  theme  is  the  complaining  of  a  lover  to  his 
obdurate  mistress. 

''A  YouB  8ui  tout,  dame  gente, 
Apareillies  d'obeir, 
De  coer,  de  foi  et  d'entente 
A  faire  votre  plaisir; 
Loyalment  vous  ai  servi 
En  espoir  d'avoir  merci. 

Mais  oe  trop  fort  m'espoente 
Que  ne  me  dagnite  olr; 
Je  Toi  bien  que  longe  atente 
Me  menra  jusqu  'au  morir 
Las!  j'ai  vescu  jusqu  'a  ci 
En  espoir  d'avoir  merci. 

La  riens  qui  plus  me  contente 
En  oonfortant  mon  desir 
Et  Passaut  que  j'ai  de  rente 
G'est  un  tres  doulc  souvenir 
Dont  Amours  m'a  enrici 
En  espoir  d'avoir  merci"* 

As  the  fallowing  selection  from  Deschamps  is  analogous 
in  theme  with  the  Compleynt  of  Anelida,  a  comparison 
may  more  easily  be  made: 

Plaintes  d'une  dame. 

"Se  j'ay  am6  longuement 
De  vray  cuer  et  bonnement 

*  (Euvres  de  Froisiori,  PoMe$,  ed.  Schcler,  VoL  n,  p.  387. 
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Mon  doulx  ami, 
Et  il  s'est  retrait  de  mi 

Sondainement, 
Sami  oauBe  et  sani  monyemaat, 

Amours  regni. 

Car  je  I'ay  long  tempt  teryi, 
Am6,  doubts  et  chery 

Tresloyaument. 
N'onques  a  autre  qu  'a  ly 
Mon  las  cuer  ne  s'  assenty 

Aucunement. 

£t  je  voi  tout  derement 
Que  malicieuaement 

M'a  d^g^erpy 
Et  qu'il  a  amours  choisi 

Nouvellement, 
Sanz  dire  au  departement: 

Adieu  Tous  dy 
Se  j'ay  am6  longuement. 

Et  pour  oe  i'eure  maudy 
Qu'  amours  en  moy  s'embaty 

Premierement, 
Et  les  yeux  dont  je  le  yy 
Et  moy  quant  mon  cuer  ravi 

Si  folement: 
En  amours  n'a  que  tourment, 
A  Dieu  du  tout  le  commant 

Des  ce  jour  cy. 

De  moy  n'ot  onques  mercy 

Certainement 
Aincoiz  m'a  couvertement 

Le  cuer  ocy. 
Se  j'ay  am4  longuement,. 
De  vray  cuer  et  bonnement."^ 

Of  Machault's  complaints,  the  example  which  suggests 
a  situation  most  like  that  of  the  Anelida,  is  one  where  a 
lady  avows  her  love  and  complains  of  the  lover's  absence : 

*  (Euvres  Computes  de  Eustache  Deachampa,  ed.  Saint-Hilaire,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  185. 
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"  M«6  dou8  amis,  k  vona  me  vueil  compleindre 
Dou  mal  qui  fait  mon  cuer  palir  et  teindre, 
Gar  de  vous  vient,  si  le  devez  savoir, 
Ne  sans  vous  seul  eonfort  ne  puet  avoir^ 
Or  Yueilliez  dont  entendre  ma  clamour 
Et  avec  ce  considerer  I'amour 
Dont  je  vous  aim,  car  brief  seroit  ma  fin 
Se  ne  m'amite  de  cuer  loial  et  fin. 
Amis,  je  n'ay  nuUe  joieuse  vie, 
Eins  suis  toudis  en  grant  merencolie, 
Mais  je  ne  fais  jour  et  nuit  que  penser 
A  vous  veoir;  mais  po  vaut  mon  penser. 
Quant  il  n'est  tour,  subtilit^  ne  voie, 
Ne  maniere  que  j'y  sache  ne  voie; 
Si  qu'  einsi  sont  mi  mortel  anemy 
Tuit  mi  penser,  et  toudis  contre  my. 
Si  n'ay  eonfort,  amis,  fors  que  tant  plour 
Que  je  cuevre  ma  face  de  mon  plour. 
Et  quant  je  suis  saoul6  de  plourer. 
Souvenirs  vient  mon  las  cuer  acorer; 
Gar  il  n'est  biens  ne  joie  qu'il  m'aporte, 
Einsois  toudis  me  grieve  et  desconforte, 
Dont  j'ay  souvent  estrangld  maint  souspir. 
Pour  oe  que  trop  parfondement  souspir. 
Aprte  desirs  ne  me  laisse  durer. 
Si  n'ay  pas  corps  pour  tel  fais  endurer. 
Gar  foible  sui,  dont  piessa  fusse  morte, 
S'espoirs  ne  fust  qui  un  po  me  conforte, 
Et  si  ne  say  que  c'est  de  cest  espoir. 
Gar  pas  ne  vient:   si  me  decoit  espoir, 
Et  s'ay  cause  de  penser  le  contraire 
De  ce  qu'il  dit;  pour  ce  ne  say  que  faire. 
Or  soit  einsi  come  Dieu  Ta  ordonn^; 
Mais  je  vous  ay  si  franchement  donn4 
Moy  et  m'amour  que  c'est  sans  departir, 
Et  s'il  convient  m'ame  don  corps  partir, 
Ja  ceste  amour  pour  ce  ne  finera, 
Tu  apres  ma  mort  m'ame  vous  amera."* 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  complaints  vary  little  from 
the  characteristics  of  the  general  type  which  have  been 
pointed  out.     They  are  conventional  and  impersonal  in 

*  Ouillaume  de  Mojohautt  Poiaies  Lyriquea,  ed.  Ghichmaref,  i,  p.  264. 
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style.  They  might  apply  to  the  case  of  almost  any  lover. 
It  is  the  artificial  complaining  of  oonrtly  love  that  we 
find  in  all  the  love  poems  of  the  period.  Some  of  Chau- 
cer's complaints  are  of  this  conventional  type.  The 
Compleynt  of  Venus,  which  is  merely  a  translation  from 
the  French  of  Granson,  deals  with  the  usual  abstractions, 
jealousy,  constancy,  and  the  like.  The  Compleynt  unto 
Pite  has  the  characteristic  personifications.  Love,  Pity, 
etc.  The  Compleynt  to  his  Lady,  though  it  exhibits  the 
stereotyped  characteristics,  especially  in  parts  i,  ii^  and 
ni,  shows  in  part  iv  more  resemblances  to  Anelida's  com- 
plaint in  the  Anelida  and  Arcite.  But  the  Anelida  and 
Arcite  itself  differs  greatly  from  all  of  these  complaints. 
In  the  first  place  Chaucer  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  the 
Compleynt  of  Anelida  is  woven  into  the  story  so  as  to 
make  a  component  part  of  it*     For  instance,  the  story 

^  It  may  be  weU  to  indicate  what  is  meant  by  complaint  as  it  is 
used  in  this  discussion.  Skeat,  in  the  Oxford  Chauoer,  Vol.  i,  p.  61, 
has  defined  complaint  as  follows :  "  The  word  compleynt  answers  to 
the  O.  F.  complaint,  sb.  masc.,  as  distinguished  from  O.  F.  oomplainte, 
sb.  fem.,  and  was  the  technical  name,  as  it  were,  for  a  love-poem 
of  a  mournful  tone,  usually  addressed  to  the  unpitying  loved  one." 
This  is  a  somewhat  technical  limitation  of  the  word,  but  this  seems 
to  be  the  kind  of  complaint  that  was  fashionable  among  the  French 
love-poets  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  kind  that  Chaucer  imitated 
in  his  early  complaints.  Professor  Neilson  has  shown  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  court  of  love  genre  that  it  was  common  enough  for 
someone  to  present  himself  before  Venus  or  her  representative  in 
the  court  of  love  with  a  complaint.  {The  Origins  and  Sources  of 
the  Court  of  Love,  Harvard  Studies  and  Notes,  Boston,  1899,  Vol.  vi, 
pp.  231-2.)  In  these  instances  the  complaint  may  be  said  to  be  an 
organic  part  of  the  story.  But  the  word  complaint  is  in  such  cases 
used  in  its  broadest  sense  to  mean  any  kind  of  grievance,  and  it 
really  is  a  petition  or  "  bill  **  presented  t%  Venus  for  her  judgment 
and  is  not  a  love-poem  addressed  to  the  unpitying  loved  one.  In 
the  same  way  we  may  call  the  d4bat  a  complaint.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  complaint  of  the  White  Ganonesses  against  the  Gray 
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part  of  the  poem,  told  in  the  third  person,  narrates  how 
Anelida  in  her  faithfulness  to  Arcite  showed  him  all  the 
letters  written  to  her  by  other  lovers  (lines  113-116). 
This  same  idea  is  brought  into  the  Compleynt  in  lines 
264-5.  In  this  respect  Chaucer's  Compleynt  of  Mars  is 
similar  to  the  Anelida;  for  it  has  a  story  in  which  ap- 
pears a  complaint  containing  reference  to  the  story.  But 
as  we  have  seen,  Chaucer  was  not  writing  here  altogether 
in  the  manner  of  his  French  contemporaries ;  for  he  took 
his  story  from  Ovid.  Except  for  these  direct  references 
to  the  preceding  story,  the  complaint  in  the  Mars  is  of 
the  artificial  type.  In  the  Pite  there  may  be  said  to  be 
a  story  in  which  a  "  bill "  to  Pity  is  introduced.  But 
the  whole  poem  is  really  a  complaint  written  in  the  first 
person,  and  into  this  complaint  of  the  death  of  Pity  in  his 
lady's  heart  the  poet  introduces  a  "bill"  addr^essed  to 
Pity  herself.  But  the  Compleynt  of  Anelida  is  more 
concrete  and  personal  throughout.  There  is  genuine  feel- 
Nuns  in  Jean  de  Conde's  Le  Mesae  dee  Oiaiaus  et  U  Plaia  dea 
Chatmoneaaea  et  dea  Chriaea  Nonaina,  (See  Neilson,  pp.  67-9.)  Here 
the  Canoneases  come  before  Venus,  who  is  to  decide  the  question, 
to  complain  that  the  Gray  Nuns  have  taken  their  lovers.  It  will 
readily  be  seen,  however,  that  these  petitions  are  not  oomplamU 
in  the  sense  in  which  Skeat  defines  the  term  and  in  which  I  am 
using  it  in  discussing  Chaucer's  complaints.  There  are  numerous 
instances  later  than  Chaucer  where  the  complaint  or  lament  is 
made  an  organic  part  of  a  story.  Professor  Neilson  has  called 
my  attention  to  three  instances  of  such  complaints  in  Scottish 
poetry  which  show  likewise  the  nine-line  stanzas  of  the  Complaint 
of  Anelida.  These  are  Sir  William  Wallaoe,  Bk.  n,  11.  170-359, 
Soottiah  Teat  Society,  1889;  The  Complaint  of  Cresseid  in  The 
Teatament  of  Creaaeid,  11.  407-69,  Henryson,  Poema  and  Fahlea, 
ed.  David  Laing,  Edinburgh,  1865;  and  the  complaint  in  the  Quare 
of  Jaluay,  11.  191  flf..  The  Ki/ngia  Quair  and  the  Quare  of  JaJuay, 
Alexander  Lawson,  London,  1910.  But  Chaucer  in  the  Compleynt 
of  Mara  and  in  the  Anelida  and  Arcite  appears  to  be  the  first  poet 
to  use  the  complaint  in  this  way. 
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ing  and  passion  in  it.  We  are  made  to  feel  that  Anelida 
is  an  individual  and  our  sympathies  are  aroused  in  her 
hehalf. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  though  this  poem  is  generally 
thought  to  be  an  early  one,  and  though  Chauoer^s  early 
work  was  much  influenced  by  French  writers,  there  is 
not  to  be  discovered  any  close  relationship  between  Chau- 
cer's Anelida  and  the  work  of  his  French  contemporaries. 

There  is,  however,  one  fertile  field  as  yet  unnoted  from 
which  Chaucer  may  have  conceived  his  idea  of  this  love- 
poem  and  complaint,  and  that  is  Ovid's  Heroides^  From 
Chaucer's  works  written  before  the  Anelida,  it  appears 
that  Statins  and  Ovid  were  the  Latin  writers  with  whom 
he  was  up  to  that  time  familiar.  We  know  that  he  drew 
upon  his  knowledge  of  Statins  for  this  poem;  and  I  be- 
lieve a  careful  study  of  it  will  be  convincing  that,  although 
the  story  of  Anelida  is  Chaucer's  own  creation,  as  has 

^  J.  Schick,  in  discussing  Lydgate's  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight, 
has  suggested  that  the  origin  of  the  complaint  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  Ovid's  Heroides.  He  says,  "  Further,  the  '  Complaints ' 
of  the  Lady  and  the  Knight  as  they  present  them  to  the  goddess, 
recall  to  us  a  certain  species  of  poetry  which  was  at  one  time 
much  in  vogue  in  England  and  France.  These  'Complaints'  are 
usually  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  rejected  or  forsaken  lover,  bewailing 
his  wretched  state  and  calling  upon  his  lady  for  pity.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  their  origin  may  have  been  influenced  by  Ovid's 
Heroides,  which  enjoyed  so  remarkable  a  popularity  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  have  such  *  Complaints  *  from  French  poets — ^for  instance, 
from  Rutebeuf,  Christina  de  Pisan  and  Machault:  Chaucer  wrote 
the  'Complaints'  of  Mars,  of  Venus,  and  of  Anelida  (of  somewhat 
different  genre,  the  Complaint  to  Pity,  and  turned  jokingly^  the 
Compleint  to  hia  Purse)  "  Temple  of  Class,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  p.  cxsii. 

If  in  its  origin  the  genre  owed  something  to  the  Heroides,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  Chaucer  in  the  Compleynt  of  Anelida 
has  broken  away  from  his  French  masters  who  were  by  this  time 
producing  a  type  of  complaint  very  different  from  Ovid's  poems, 
and  has  gone  back  to  the  original  source  for  his  model. 
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already  been  pointed  out,  he  modelled  it  after  the  Heroides 
of  Ovid  and  drew  thence  various  details.  The  situation 
in  all  of  the  epistles  of  the  Heroides  is  practically  the 
same :  a  lovely  woman,  who  has  fondly  trusted  her  lover, 
suddenly  and  without  apparent  reason  finds  herself  basely 
deserted.  Under  these  circumstances  Ovid  makes  each 
heroine  address  a  letter  to  her  lover,  expressing  her  grief 
and  resentment  at  his  faithlessness  and  at  the  same  time 
entreating  him  to  return.  Have  we  not  exactly  a  parallel 
case  in  the  Anelida?  To  be  sure,  Ovid's  work  in  each 
case  is  based  upon  a  legend  which  attributes  to  his  heroine 
the  fate  which  she  is  experiencing.  The  story  itself  was 
already  presumably  known  to  his  reader ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  story  of  Ariadne,  who  was  deserted  on  the  island  of 
Naxos  by  Theseus  and  was  supplanted  by  her  sister 
Phaedra,  whom  Theseus  carried  to  Athens  with  him. 

These  epistles  of  the  Heroides,  we  may  presume,  had 
fired  Chaucer's  imagination  to  attempt  something  of  his 
own  upon  a  similar  theme.  He  found  first  of  all  that  he 
needed  what  Ovid  had  already,  a  story  which  would  fur- 
nish the  occasion  of  the  complaint  to  the  unfaithful  lover. 
Quite  naturally  he  drew  upon  such  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge as  he  possessed  at  that  time.  Thus  he  took  the 
setting  of  Theseus's  court  from  the  Teseide,  linked 
together  the  euphonious  names  of  Anelida  and  Arcite, 
and  introduced  a  complaint  addressed  by  the  heroine  to 
her  lover,  and  modelled  af t«r  the  Heroides  of  Ovid. 

The  spirit  of  the  Aneliday  to  be  sure,  is  more  refined 
than  that  of  the  Heroides,  but  this  is  to  be  expected. 
Earthly  as  Chaucer  sometimes  is  in  his  treatment  of  love, 
in  drawing  from  Ovid  he  always  elevates  the  theme. 

Besides  the  general  similarities  mentioned,  the  details 
in  the  Anelida  point  to  the  Heroides  as  a  source.* 

^  It  may  be  noted  that  Penelope,  to  whom  Ghauoer  compares  Ane- 
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In  the  epistle  of  Ariadne  to  Theseus,  Her.  x,  lines  187- 
140,  we  find: 

"Adtpioe  demissos  lugentis  more  capilloe 
£t  tunicas  lacrimis  sicut  ab  imbe  gravis  t 
Corpus,  ut   impulsae  segetes  aquilonibus,  horret, 
Litteraque  articulo  pressa  tremente  labat." 

These  ideas  may  be  found  in  the  Anelida: 
the  weeping  of  the  heroine, 

"Upon  a  day,  ful  sorowfuUy  weping," 


the  trembling  of  her  body, 

"  That  turned  is  in  quaking  al  my  daunoe," 


line  207; 


line  214; 
and  the  writing  of  the  letter  with  her  own  hand, 

lida,  line  82,  is  Ovid's  heroine  in  the  first  epistle  of  the  Hero%de9, 
and  that  Lucretia,  referred  to  in  the  same  line  is  odebrated  by  Ovid 
in  Faati,  n,  721-852.  But  the  linking  together  of  the  names  of 
Penelope  and  Lucretia  as  models  of  goodness  and  constancy  was  a 
favorite  idea  of  Chaucer's  caught  from  a  passage  in  the  Roman  de  la 
Ro9e,  Professor  Skeat  notes  this  as  follows  in  the  Oaford  Ohaueer, 
Vol.  I,  p.  490,  note  to  line  1081  of  the  Duohe99: 

"  Pmielope  is  accented  on  the  first  e  and  on  o,  as  in  French. 
Chaucer  copies  this  from  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  line  8694,  as  appears 
from  his  coupling  it  with  Lucrece,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
borrows  a  pair  of  rimes.    The  French  has: 

*  Si  n'est-il  m^s  nule  Lucrece, 
Ne  Penelope  nule  en  Orece.* 

In  the  same  passage,  the  story  of  Lucretia  is  told  in  full,  on  the 
authority  of  Livy,  as  here.  The  French  has:  'ce  dit  Titus  Liviua,' 
line  8654.  In  the  prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Chauoer 
alludes  again  to  Penelope  (line  252),  Lucrece  of  Rome  (line  257 ), 
and  Polixene  (line  258) ;  and  he  gives  the  Legend  of  Lucrece  in 
full.  He  again  alludes  to  Lucrece  and  Penelope  in  the  lines  pre- 
ceding  the  Man  of  Lawes  Prologue  (B.  63,  75) ;  and  in  the  Franke- 
lein's  Tale  (F.  1405,  1443)."  To  these  instances  may  be  added  this 
mention  of  the  two  names  in  AneUda.  line  82. 
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''She  caste  hir  for  to  make  a  eompleyning, 
And  with  hir  owne  hoiide  she  gan  hit  wryie," 

lines  206-209. 
In  Her.  xii,  175-8,  Medea  says: 

*'  Forsitan  et  Btultae  dum  te  jaetare  maritae 
Quaeris  et  iniustis  auribus  apta  loqui, 
In  faciem  moresque  meos  nova  crimina  fingas, 
Rideat  et  vitiis  laeta  sit  ilia  meis." 

Anelida's  reference  in  lines  229-234  to  Arcite's  new 
attachment  and  to  his  laughing  at  her  pain  is  akin  to 
Medea's  words.     Anelida  sayis: 

"Now  is  he  fals,  alas!  and  causeles, 
And  of  my  wo  he  is  so  routheles, 
That  with  a  worde  him  list  not  ones  deyne 
To  bring  ayein  my  sorowful  herte  in  pees, 
]^or  he  is  caught  up  in  another  lees. 
Right  as  him  list,  he  laugheth  at  my  peyne." 

Both  are  thinking  of  the  happiness  of  the  lover  and  his 
new  love;  with  Medea  it  is  her  rival  who  laughs  at 
her  in  her  grief,  with  Anelida  it  is  her  lover. 
The  idea  that  is  expressed  in  Her.  n,  49: 

"Gredidimus  blandis,  quorum  tibi  copia,  verbis,'' 
Chaucer  uses  for  a  whole  stanza,  lines  247-255: 

"Alas!  wher  is  become  your  gentilesse! 
Your  wordes  fulle  of  plesaunoe  and  humblesse? 
Your  observaunoes  in  so  low  manere, 
And  your  awayting  and  your  besinesse. 
Upon  me,  that  ye  calden  your  maistresse, 
Your  sovereyn  lady  in  the  worlde  heret 
Alas!  and  is  ther  nother  word  ne  cbere 
Ye  vouchesauf  upon  myn  herinessef 
Alas!  your  love,  I  bye  hit  al  to  dere." 

The  idea  that  to  be  untrue  in  love  will  bring  no  glory 
to  a  man's  name  is  expressed  in  two  of  the  epistles  and 
in  the  Anelida.  Ovid  in  Her.  ii,  63-66,  has  on  this 
subject: 
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"  Fallere  credentem  non  est  opera  puellam 
Gloria:  simplicitas  digna  favore  fait. 
Sum  decepta  tuiB  et  amans  et  femina  verbis: 
Di  faciant,  laudis  summa  sit  ista  tuae." 

The  same  idea  is  found  in  Her.  ni,  144,  where  Briseis, 
after  ajsserting  that  Achilles  will  cause  her  to  die  by  his 
neglect,  says: 

"  Nee  tibi  magnificum  femina  iussa  mori." 

A  fairly  close  parallel  to  this  is  the  following  passage 
from  Chaucer's  Anelida,  lines  273-277 : 

"And  thenke  ye  that  furthered  be  your  name 
To  love  a  newe,  and  been  untrewe?  Nay! 
And  putte  you  in  sdaunder  now  and  blame, 
And  do  to  me  adversitee  and  grame, 
That  love  you  most,  god,  wel  thou  wost!  alway  f  " 

Ovid  and  Chaucer  give  almost  identically  the  ideas 
that  separation  from  her  lover  means  death  to  the  heroine, 
and  that  his  neglect  has  already  banished  the  color  from 
her  face: 
Her.  Ill,  139-141: 

**  Aut,  si  versus  amor  tuus  est  in  taedia  nostri, 
Quam  sine  ie  oogis  vivere,  coge  mori! 
Utque  facis,  coges:  abiit  corpusque  oolorque." 

Anelida,  284-289: 

"For  either  mot  I  have  yow  in  my  cheyne. 
Or  with  the  dethe  ye  mot  departe  us  tweyne; 
Ther  ben  non  other  mene  weyes  newe; 
For  god  so  wisly  on  my  soule  rewe. 
As  verily  ye  sleen  me  with  the  peyne; 
That  may  ye  see  unfeyned  of  myn  hewe." 

The  circumstance  of  the  heroine  seeing  her  lover  in 
her  dreams  is  given  by  both  authors : 
Her.  XV,  123  ff.: 
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''  Tu  mihi  cura,  Phaon !  te  sonmia  nostra  reducunt, 
Somnia  formoso  candidiora  die 
lUie  te  inyenio,  quamyis  regionibus  absis; 
Sed  non  longa  satis  gaudia  sonmus  habet." 

Anelida,  828-334: 

"And  if  I  slepe  a  furlong  wey  or  tweye, 
Than  thinketh  me,  that  your  figure 
Before  me  stant,  clad  in  asure, 
To  profren  eft  a  newe  assure 
For  to  be  trewe,  and  mercy  me  to  preye. 
The  longe  night  this  wonder  sight  I  drye, 
And  on  the  day  for  this  afray  I  dye." 

Probably  the  most  striking  resemblance  between  any 
single  one  of  Ovid's  epistles  and  the  Anelida  is  found 
in  the  suggestions  of  both  Dido  and  Anelida  that  their 
laments  are  swan-songs.  Both,  in  declaring  that  fate  is 
against  them  and  that  they  must  accept  the  inevitable, 
compare  themselves  to  the  dying  swan : 
Her.  VII,  3-6: 

**  Sic  ubi  fata  vocant,  udis  abjectus  in  herbis 
Ad  vada  Maeandri  concinit  albus  olor. 
Nee  quia  te  nostra  sperem  prece  posse  moveri, 
Adloquor  (adverso  movimus  ista  deo)." 

Anelida,  342-8 : 

''  Than  ende  I  thus,  sith  I  may  do  no  more, 
I  yeve  hit  up  for  now  and  ever-more; 
For  I  shal  never  eft  putten  in  balaunce 
My  sekernes,  ne  lerne  of  love  the  lore. 
But  as  the  swan,  I  have  herd  seyd  ful  yore, 
Ayeins  his  deth  shal  singe  in  his  penaunce, 
So  singe  I  here  my  destiny  or  chaunce." 

Besides  these  similarities  to  the  Heroides,  there  is 
another  indication  that  Chaucer  was  under  the  influence 
of  Ovid  in  this  work.     In  the  Amores  Ovid  harps  much 
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upon  the  theme  that  we  eagerly  desire  what  we  can 
not  get: 

"  Quod  licet,  ingratumst:  quod  non  licet,  acriuB  urit." 

Am.  n,  XTT,  3. 
"Nitimur  in  yetitum  semper  cupimuBque  negata." 

Am.  ni,  IV,  17. 
"Quicquid  servatur,  eupimuB  magis,  ipsaque  furem 
Cura  Tocat:  pauci,  quod  sinit  alter,  amant." 

Am.  m,  IV,  25-26. 

Chaucer  refers  to  this  same  theme  as  follows, — 
Anelida,  201-203: 

"The  kinde  of  maimes  herte  is  to  delyte 
In  thing  that  straunge  is,  also  god  me  save! 
For  what  he  may  not  get  that  wolde  he  have." 

Not  only  does  the  similarity  to  the  Heroides  indicate 
that  the  Anelida  was  written  under  the  influence  of  the 
Heroides,  but  Chaucer's  continued  use  of  the  Heroides 
in  his  subsequent  work  reinforces  the  position  that  he  was 
writing  under  the  influence  of  the  Heroides  here. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  points  may  seem  trifling  in 
themselves,  and  it  may  be  that  Chaucer  was  not  con- 
sciously borrovring  in  every  case.  At  any  rate  he  had 
so  absorbed  Ovid's  epistles  that  he  could  write  one  in 
imitation  of  them  and  use  perhaps  unconsciously  many 
of  Ovid's  details.  Another  example  of  such  assimilation 
is  to  be  found  in  Milto4's  Lycidas,  which  shoves  that  its 
author  was  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  classical  pas- 
toral, though  specific  borrowings  would  be  difficult  to 
locate. 

Thus  we  have  foimd  that  the  Anelida  is  like  the  Heroi- 
des, first,  in  general  theme,  man's  unfaithfulness  in  love ; 
second,  in  situation:  a  fair  and  faithful  woman  deserted 
by  her  false  lover  addresses  a  letter  of  complaint  to  him. 
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bemoaning  the  confidence  she  has  placed  in  him,  but 
avowing  her  constancy  and  offering  forgiveness  if  he  will 
return  to  her;  third,  in  details,  for  almost  every  idea 
expressed  in  the  Anelida  has  a  parallel  in  some  one  of 
the  Heroides. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  quite  probable  that  Chau- 
cer^s  MS.  copy  of  Ovid,  which  he  calls  his  "  owne  booke  "  * 
designated  the  Amores  as  Cormna.  It  is  probable  that 
this  book  included  all  of  Ovid's  amatory  verse ;  for  Chau- 
cer's works  indicate  familiarity  with  all  of  it  If  the 
Amores  came  first  with  the  Heroides  following,  as  may 
very  reasonably  have  been  the  case,  we  should  have  an 
explanation  of  why  Chaucer  refers  to  his  use  of  the 
Heroides  in  the  Anelida  under  the  name  of  Corinna. 
However  that  may  have  been,  the  striking  similarity  of 
this  poem  to  the  epistles  of  the  heroines  points  to  Ovid's 
Heroides  as  the  model  for  Chaucer's  Compleynt  of  Arhe- 
lida.  And  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  Chaucer 
intends  to  indicate  his  indebtedness  to  Ovid  under  the 
name  Corinna  when  he  says, 

''First  folow  I  Staoe  and  after  him  Gorinne." 

Edgab  p.  Shannon, 


^  House  of  Fame,  Bk.  n,  712. 
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Among  the  scholars  of  Cambridge  who  essayed  the 
presentation  of  Thomas  Legge's  Latin  play  of  Bichardua 
Tertius  at  St.  John's  in  1579,  perhaps  the  most  ambitious 
were  those  three  ingenuous  and  versatile  youths,  How- 
land,  Henlowe,  Kendall,  who  enacted  the  "  chorus  tumul- 
tuantiimi  civiimi."  Surely,  "a  little  o'erparted^'  I 
Easier  far  with  three  rusty  swords  to  fight  over  York 
and  Lancaster's  long  jars  than  to  portray  through  three, 
four,  six,  or  even  seven  or  eight  persons  the  many-headed 
monster  in  its  varying  moods.  To  trace  the  evolution  of 
mob-mind  from  the  stage  of  orderly  self-possession  and 
personal  consciousness  through  the  psychic  process  of 
the  withering  of  the  individual  and  the  accumulation 
of  collective  energy  under  the  stress  of  exciting  causes 
to  its  final  state  of  a  fiercely  emotional  and  keenly 
suggestible  crowd-self,  lay  of  course  far  beyond  the 
purpose  and  powers  of  Thomas  Legge.  Far,  too,  was 
this  above  the  aim  of  such  controversial  playwrights  of 
the  Eeformation  as  that  Catholic  author  of  RespvbUca 
who  presented  "  the  people "  in  the  guise  of  a  single 
smatterer  of  dialect.  Yet  this  study  of  multiplied  sug- 
gestion which  has  taxed  the  observation  of  ancient  histo- 
rian and  modem  psychologist  has  always  and  with 
reason  made  large  appeal  to  that  analyst  of  many  men's 
motives,  the  dramatist.  Humanity  in  the  mass  exerted 
its  fascination  sometimes  over  Shakspere's  fellows  and 
followers;  but  it  cast  a  far  more  potent  spell  upon 
Shakspere  himself — ^notably  in  the  Jack  Cade  scenes 
(2  Henry  VI)  and  in  the  two  Eoman  plays  of  Julius 
CcBsar  and  Coriolanvs. 
486 
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Critics  as  many-minded  as  the  multitude  have  made 
their  own  attitude  to  society  the  touchstone  of  their  inter- 
pretation of  Shakspere's  opinion  of  the  common  people. 
In  the  light  of  modem  political  ideals,  socialists  and 
democrats  have  been  loud  in  dissent  and  depreciation. 
To  Grabbe,  Shakspere's  early-nineteenth-century  imita- 
tor, the  English-  poet  "  seems  to  have  fostered  an  almost 
aristocratic  sentiment"  and  to  have  represented  his 
Romans  as  "  elender  kindischer  Pobel."  ^  To  Walt  Whit- 
man '^  Shakspere  is  incarnated  imcompromising  feudal- 
ism in  literature."  What  Coleridge  calls  "  Shakspere's 
good-natured  laugh  at  mobs  "  is  deemed  by  Brandes  "  an 
imqualified  contempt  for  the  populace,"  "  a  violent  aver- 
sion," "  detestation  of  masses,"  "  nothing  but  scorn  for 
the  people."  And  Tolstoy  gives  sad  approval  to  Ernest 
Crosby's  view  ^  that  "  having  a  poor  opinion  of  the  lower 
classes  taken  man  by  man,  Shakspere  thinks,  if  anything, 
still  worse  of  them  taken  en  masse,  and  at  his  hands  a 
crowd  of  plain  workingmen  fares  worst  of  all."  Con- 
trary opinions  are  not  far  to  seek.  A.  C.  Bradley,  whose 
word  carries  great  weight,  notes  that  "  Shakspere's  poor 
and  humble  are  almost  without  exception  sound  and 
sweet,  faithful  and  pitiful.  He  had  no  respect  for  the 
people  as  politicians,  but  a  great  respect  and  regard  for 
their  hearts." '  According  to  Dowden,*  "  Shakspere 
recognizes  that  the  heart  of  the  peqple  is  sound.  Their 
feelings  are  generally  right,  but  their  view  of  facts  is 
perverted  by  interests,  by  passions,  by  stupidity."  Me- 
ziSres  marks '  "  the  essential  difference  between  Shak- 

*  Blumenthal,  Ordbhea  Werke,  lY,  p.  159. 

'Shakspere^s  Aiiitude  to  the  Working  Claaaea,  1907,  p.  140. 
■  Cited  by  Verity,  Coriolanus,  1906,  p.  xxxiiL 

*  Shakspere:   Hie  Mind  and  Art,  p.  325. 

'  Shakeepeare,  See  (Euvree  et  see  Oritiqttee,  pp.  159-157. 
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spere  and  the  French  theatre  in  the  English  dramatifif  s 
regard  for  the  effect  of  all  incidents  upon  the  people  and 
in  his  recognition  of  the  influence  of  every  action  of  kings 
upon  the  lowest  rank  of  society."  And  recently  Professor 
Vetter,  in  his  interesting  though  unconvincing  Festvor- 
trag  at  the  1910  meeting  of  the  Deutsche  Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft,^  declares  that  "  the  poet  is  not  the  scomer 
of  the  people  that  many  brand  him,  but  the  sincere  and 
sympathetic  friend  of  the  folk."  How  easy  it  is  for 
men  "  to  construe  things  after  their  fashion  clean  from 
the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves "  is  amusingly 
evidenced  by  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  view  of  Vol- 
taire ^  that  "  the  folk-scenes  of  Julius  Ccesar  were  written 
to  please  the  common  people  who  frequented  shows  and 
whom  Shakspere  served  according  to  their  taste,"  and 
the  equally  positive  statement  of  Riimelin'  that  Shak- 
spere here  wrote  "  to  flatter  the  prejudice  of  the  jeunesse 
doree  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre." 

However  doctors  may  disagree  regarding  Shakspere's 
love  or  hatred  of  the  people,  they  are  at  one  in  their 
diagnosis  of  Shakspere's  mob — ^that  it  is  something  dis- 
organized, dangerous,  unintelligent.*  "  When  the  people 
are  seen  in  masses  in  Shakspere'a  plays,"  says  Dowden,^ 
"  they  are  nearly  always  shown  as  factious,  fickle,  and 
irrational."  "  Shakspere  shows  himself  anti-democratic," 
notes  Verity,*  "in  that  he  lays  bare  these  weaknesses 
[of  the  crowd] — ^fickleness,  liability  to  be  flattered  and 


^  Shakespeare  Jahrhuch,  XLVi,  pp.  xxzi-xzxii. 

•  (Euvres,  1819,  vn,  pp.  370,  383. 
'  Shakspeare-Btudien,  p.  222. 

•  Cf .  Johnson,  Shakspere  and  his  Critics,  pp.  285-2^6. 

•  Pp.  319-320. 
^CorioUmuSf  p.  zxxiii. 
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gwayed,  lack  of  clear  judgment,  especially  where  political 
interests  are  at  stake.  Like  Chaucer  he  impeaches  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  masses."  Even  Professor  Vetter, 
who  finds  in  Shakspere  a  generous  sympathy  with  the 
common  man,  reluctantly  admits  that  weakness  and  folly 
everywhere  dominate  the  folk  in  Coriolanus.^  And 
Robert  Oehme,  through  exhaustive  inductive  study  of 
all  the  folk-scenes  of  Shakspere,^  thus  groups  these  mob- 
qualities  : — ^traits  of  will :  fickleness,  dependence,  complais- 
ance, servility,  cowardice,  covetousness ;  traits  of  under- 
standing :  folly,  faulty  judgments,  hatred  of  the  educated, 
curiosity,  love  of  puns  and  proverbs;  traits  of  emotion: 
ingratitude,  superstition,  plebeian  pride,  vanity,  suscepti- 
bility to  flattery,  envy,  malice,  lack  of  moderation,  indi- 
gence, with  its  external  badges  of  rags  and  dirt.  These 
characteristics  are  offset  by  occasional  bravery,  honesty, 
love  of  country,  loyalty  to  king,  and  reverence  for 
tradition. 

So  far  we  may  follow  with  but  few  demurrers;  but 
when  it  is  allied  by  Brandes  '  that  "  Shakspere's  aristo- 
cratic contempt  for  the  mob  had  its  root  in  a  purely 
physical  aversion  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  '  people,' " 
neither  premise  nor  conclusion  can  escape  peremptory 
challenge.     And  Ernest  Crosby's  statements*  that  "the 

*  P.  xxxi. 

'  Oehme's  elaborate  dissertation  Die  VoUcaazenen  hei  Shakespeare 
und  aeinen  Vorg&ngem,  Berlin,  1908,  so  praiseworthy  for  its  careful 
analysis  of  Shaksperean  mob-traits,  invites  the  seemingly  un- 
grateful criticisms  that  the  writer  sometimes  fails  to  distinguish 
between  the  characteristics  of  quiet  burghers  talking  apart,  or  of  an 
orderly  throng  like  the  army  of  Henry  V,  and  those  of  a  riotous 
mob  swayed  by  passion;  and  that  here  and  elsewhere  he  disregards 
the  recent  teachings  of  social  psychology  concerning  the  force  of 
multiplied  suggestion. 

*  WiUiam  Shakespeare,  p.  636.  *  P.  163. 
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plea  of  custom  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  Shakspere's 
attitude  to  the  lower  classes ''  and  that  therein  "  he  was 
ininning  counter  to  all  the  best  traditions  of  our  litera- 
ture "  must  not  be  permitted  to  apply  to  Shakspere's 
portrayal  of  the  mob.  Indeed  this  paper  is  chiefly 
designed  to  show  that  the  Shaksperean  multitude  has  its 
genesis  and  justification  not  in  any  individual  aloofness 
nor  in  personal  hostility,  but  in  contemporary  history 
and  sentiment,  in  literary  tradition,  in  the  Elizabethan 
dramatic  convention,  and  in  the  poet's  sources,  both 
English  and  classical;  and  moreover,  that  these  pictures 
of  men  in  the  mass  harmonize  completely  with  the 
inferences  of  modem  psychologists. 

Contemporary  custom  is  rife  in  the  riotous  scenes  of 
Shakspere  and  his  fellows ;  for  their  opportunity  of  study- 
ing seditious  multitudes  was  nearly  as  large  as  that  of 
Chaucer,  when  he  penned  references  both  explicit  and 
implicit  ^  to  "  Jakke  Straw  and  his  meynee."  The  out- 
rages of  Evil  May  Day,  so  graphically  described  in  the 
anonymous  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  which  Shak- 
spere may  have  had  a  finger,  were  reenacted  in  the 
uprisings  of  the  prentices  against  aliens  in  1586,^ 
Hence  the  significance  to  the  student  of  Shakspere's  mobs 
of  Holinshed's  circumstantial  account  of  the  famous  May 
riot  of  1517:^  the  grievances  of  the  citizens  against 
strangers,   the  provocation  of  the  self-appointed  leader 

*  See  The  Nonne  Preeates  Tale  (B,  4684)  and  perhaps  Troilus  and 
Criseyde,  TV,  196-210;  and  compare  Carleton  Brown's  note,  Modem 
Language  Notes,  Nov.  1911. 

' "  As  lyke  unto  Yll  May  Day  as  could  be  devised  in  all  manner 
of  circumstances  muiatia  mutandis'*  (Recorder  Fleetwood's  letter  of 
September  1686  to  Burghley,  cited  by  Simpson,  Notes  and  Queries, 
Series  iv,  vol.  vm,  1  and  ScheUing,  English  Chronicle  Plays,  p.  210). 

•  Chronicles,  m,  pp.  617  f.,  derived,  of  course,  from  Hall. 
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of  the  people,  John  Lincoln,  the  inflammatory  harangue 
of  Dr.  Bele  and  the  consequent  disaffection  among  the 
folk,  the  orders  of  the  Council,  the  rising  of  prentices 
to  the  cry  of  "  Clubs !  "  "  Clubs  1 '',  the  crowding  of  the  ' 
multitude,  the  despoiling  of  foreigners,  the  eirenic  ad- 
dress of  Chancellor  More,  the  arrests  and  trials  of  the 
rebels,  and  the  death  of  the  mob-leader.  In  Shakspere's 
boyhood  and  youth  there  were  alive  traditions  of  the 
famous  rising  of  the  Kets  i^  Norfolk  in  1549,  which 
called  forth  Sir  John  Cheke's  tract  (of  which  more  than 
a  word  later),  and  of  Wyatt's  rebellion  of  1554,  which 
furnished  much  matter  to  Dekker  and  Webster.  Familiar 
to  all  Londoners  of  1595  were  the  Queen's  orders  of 
that  year  against  "  assemblies  and  routs  compoimded  of 
sundry  sorts  of  base  people:  some  known  apprentices 
such  as  were  of  base  manual  occupations;  some  others 
wandering  idle  persons,  of  condition  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds ;  and  some  colouring  their  wandering  by  the  name 
of  soldiers  returning  from  the  wars.''^  It  aids  neither 
literature  nor  history  to  find  the  suggestion  of  the  rising 
of  Brutus  in  the  rebellion  of  Essex,  and  of  the  contempt 
of  Coriolanus  for  the  plebeians  in  Walter  Ralegh's 
patrician  pride;  but  the  directness  of  Laertes's  summons 
to  the  mob  *  would  be  readily  understood  by  an  audience 
that  recalled  Essex's  recent  design  of  gathering  the  people 
to  his  Support  by  a  public  appeal  at  St.  Paul's  Cross — 
a  plan  which  was  thwarted  only  by  the  absence  of  a 
congregation  on  that  unhappy  Simday  (February  8, 
1601). 

A  first-hand  knowledge  of  popular  risings  of  the  day 
made   it  inevitable  that   Shakspere   should   represent   a* 

*  Maitland,  History  and  Survey  of  London,  1766,  i,  p.  278. 
■  Hamlet  iv,  v,  98  f . 
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rabble,  whether  of  the  old  age  or  the  new,  in  the  terms 
of  a  contemporary  city  mob.  Indeed,  he  explicitly  points 
the  parallel  between  the  citizens  of  London  and  of  Rome 

•  in  the  Prologue  to  Act  v  of  Hewry  V: — 

"  But  now  behold. 
In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought, 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citixens! 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort, 
Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels.'' 

So  the  cry  of  London  prentices,  "  Clubs  I ",  is  raised  in 
mediffival  Verona^  and  in  ancient  Rome;*  the  holiday 
regulations  of  the  English  capital  govern  the  mechanicals 
of  the  days  of  Csesar ;  ^  and  the  trades  of  the  Tudor 
proletariat*  suggest  the  occupations  of  his  mob-figures: 
carpenter,  cobbler,  butcher,  weaver,  sawyer,  tanner,  clo- 
thier— all  this  as  natural  to  the  romantic  drama  as  dis- 
regard of  differences  of  dress  and  background.  But  the  - 
effect  of  contemporary  conditions  upon  the  stage  multi-- 
tude  is  revealed  far  more  significantly  than  in  obvious 
surface-touches.  Close  observation  of  the  sundry  spas- 
modic and  violent  protests  of  the  people  against  estab- 
lished forms  in  church  and  state,  and  a  careful  reading 

•  of  the  Chronicles,  with  their  long  record  of  peasants* 
wars  and  of  insurrections  savage  and  futile,  imbued  the 
thoughtful  Elizabethan  with  a  profound  distrust  of  all 

*  Romeo  and  JuUei,  i,  i,  80. 

*  Titus  Andronioua,  n,  i,  37.  / 
■  JuUus  CcBsar,  i,  i,  1. 

*"The  fourth  and  last  sort  of  people  in  England  are  day- 
laborers,  poor  husbandmen  and  some  retailers  (which  have  no  free 
land),  copyholders  and  all  artificers  as  tailors,  shoemakers,  car- 
penters, brickmakers,  masons,  etc"  (Harrison,  BUsfaheihan  BIngland, 
chap.  I.) 
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popular  struggles  against  political  convention,  and  with  a 
genuine  dislike  of  democratic  experiments,  and  attached 
'him  all  the  more  firmly  to  strong  central  authority. 
Uninstructed  by  his  present  politics  or  past  history  that 
the  highest  rights  of  the  citizen  could  be  attained  by 
revolt  against  the  so-called  "  natural  laws  of  society," 
he  came  to  entertain  an  exaggerated  reverence  for  things 
as  they  are  and  a  dread  of  the  anarchy  that  lay  in  the 
wake  of  rebellion.  His  state  of  mind  is  no  mere  subject 
of  surmise,  but  is  clearly  set  forth  for  us  in  Sir  John 
Cheke's  notable  essay  of  1549,  The  Hurt  of  Sedition,  how 
Grievovs  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth — in  its  day  such  a  classic 
that  it  was  included  by  Holinshed  in  his  third  volimie 
and,  better  evidence  of  vogue,  constantly  cited  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  his  Orammar.  Though  ignored  by  modem 
commentators,  it  is  noteworthy  as  a  full  expression  of 
the  sentiment  that  inspired  the  Elizabethan  makers  of 
dramatic  mob-scenes.  To  take  but  two  of  many  instances. 
Sir  John's  measured  words  of  warning  to  the  Ket  rebels 
furnish  suggestive  comment  upon  the  deep-seated  hatred 
of  gentlemen  felt  and  proclaimed  by  Jack  Cade's  fol- 
lowers, so  inconsistently  with  their  leader's  own  pre- 
tensions,* and  his  argument  that  disloyalty  to  the  king 

***Ye  pretend  a  commonwealth.  How  amend  ye  it?  By  kiUing 
of  gentlemen,  by  spoiling  of  gentlemen,  by  imprisoning  of  gentlemen. 
A  marvelous  tanned  commonwealth.  Why  should  ye  thus  hate  them  T 
For  their  riches  or  for  their  rule?  Rule  they  never  took  so  much 
in  hand  as  ye  do  now.  They  rule  but  by  law  ...  A  great  sort 
of  you  hath  more  need  of  one  gentleman  than  one  gentleman  of  a 
great  sort  of  you"  (Cheke,  Holinshed's  Ohronioles,  m,  p.  987. > 
Ck^mpare  with  this  the  old  saw  of  the  Peasants'  Risings,  "When 
Adam  delved,"  etc.,  and  the  cries  of  Cade's  rebels,  "It  was  never 
merry  world  in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up"  and 

"Tis  for  liberty, 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman.'^ 

{2  Henry  VI,  IV,  ii,  10,  193-194). 
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is  an  outrageous  offense  against  God's  highest  law  parallels 
the  well-known  speech  of  More  to  the  May  Day  rioters 
in  the  Shaksperean  apocrypha.  To  claim  in  the  light 
of  such  evidence  that  an  aversion  to  the  mob  is  at  all 
peculiar  to  Shakspere  among  Elizabethans  and  '^  had  its 
deepest  roots  in  the  purely  physical  repugnance  of  his 
artist  nerves  to  the  plebeian  atmosphere  "  (Brandes)  is 
utterly  to  ignore  prevailing  political  and  social  sentiment. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  pictures  of  the  mob 
in  the  Elizabethan  drama  are  quite  as  largely  indebted 
to  literary  tradition  as  to  contemporary  aristocratic 
feeling.  On  English  soil  this  tradition  goes  back  to 
Chaucer  and  to  a  memorable  passage  in  The  Clerkes  Tale 
(E,  995-1001):— 

"  O  stormy  peple !  unsad  and  ever  untrewe ! 
Ay  undiscreet  and  chaunging  as  a  vane, 
Delyting  ev&r  in  rumble  that  is  newe, 
For  lyk  the  mone  ay  wexe  ye  and  wane; 
Ay  ful  of  clapping,  dere  ynogh  a  jane; 
Your  doom  is  fals,  your  Constance  yvel  preveth, 
A  ful  greet  fool  is  he  that  on  yow  leveth." 

But  it  was  the  classical  tradition,  not  the  native,  that 
wrought  most  strongly  for  contempt  of  men  in  the  mass. 
The  Gradus  of  our  schoolboy  verses  abounds  in  epithets 
of  vulgus  that  anticipate  not  only  all  the  mob-traits  of 
the  Tudor  dramatists,  but  also  many  characteristics  care- 
fully tabulated  by  modern  students  of  the  crowd-self: — 
incautum,  stolidum,  ignohile,  miserabile,  profanum,  in- 
dochim,  instahile,  vanum,  ignarwn,  rude,  infidum,  and 
a  host  jof  others.  In  the  Latin  poets  the  multitude  is 
the  variiim  ac  mutahile  vidgus,  the  fluctu  magis  mobile 
vulgus,  or  in  that  splendid  Vergilian  simile  (^neid, 
1,   148): 

Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  cum  saepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  saevitque  animia  ignohile  vulgita. 
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Two  strong  indications  of  the  influence  of  this  classical 
phrasing  upon  English  are  manifest.  The  stock  mobile 
vulgus  gives  to  the  language  in  the  seventeenth  century 
"  mobile  "  and  "  mob."^  And  the  Horatian  description 
of  the  people  {Epistles  I,  i^  76)  as  hellua  multorum  capi-* 
turn  soon  becomes  a  commonplace  of  Benaissance  litera- 
ture. It  is  significant  that  when  Weever  refers  to  "  the 
many-headed  multitude"  of  Shakspere's  Julius  Ccesar 
he  uses  a  set  phrase  not  found  in  the  play,  but  prominent 
in  the  later  Coriolanus  (ii,  iii,  13).^  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  Webster  is  in  Shakspere's  ^ebt  for 
his  "  hydra-headed  multitude/'  *  which  StoU  notes  ^  in  • 
Fletcher,  Chapman,  and  Massinger.  "  We  have  been  called 
80  of  many.''  ^ 

Many  other  Elizabethan  expressions  of  scorn  of  popular 
judgments  suggest  a  classical  origin.  The  lines  of  Oor- 
hoduc  (v,  i), 

"  So  giddy  are  the  oommon  people's  minds, 
So  glad  of  change,  more  wavering  than  the  sea," 

*  See  yew  English  Dictionary ,  8.  v,  for  examples  of  each. 
"Mark  too  in  OorioUmus,  in,  i,  93,  "Hydra  here";  iv,  i,  1-2, 

"the  beast  with  many  heads." 

*  Appiua  and  Virginia,  v,  iii.  *John  Webster y  pp.  194  f. 
*The  Horatian   image  appears  not   only   in   Sidney   and   Daniel 

{N,E.D,)y  but  in  the  anonymous  play  of  Jack  Straw,  "this  multi- 
tude, the  beast  of  many  heads " ;  at  least  twice  in  Ben  Jonson, 
Catiline,  ni,  i,  "Herculus  and  his  hydra"  (Cicero  and  the  people). 
Discoveries,  Schelling,  p.  S2,  29-31,  "  Jests  that  are  true  and  natural 
seldom  raise  laughter  with  the  beast,  the  multitude  " ;  in  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  Religio  Medici,  Pt.  n,  Sect.  1,  "  a  monstrosity  more  pro- 
digious than  hydra  " ;  in  Butler's  account  of  "  A  Rabble  "  ( Char- 
acters) as  "  the  greatest  and  most  savage  tieast  in  the  whole  world  "; 
and  in  John  Wilson's  Andronious  Comnenius  (1664),  in,  ii,  "this 
giddy  multitude,  this  beast  of  many  heads."  Ck>mpare,  among  more 
recent  instances,  Walter  Scott's  description  of  "  the  changeling 
crowd"  as  a  "many-headed  monster  thing"  {Lady  of  the  Lake, 
V,  30). 
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recall  a  familiar  Latin  figure  already  cited.  George 
Cavendish  stamps  himself  a  scholar  in  the  contemptuous 
phrases  of  the  Preface  to  his  Life  of  Wolsey:  "  the  blas- 
phemous mouth  of  the  rude  commonalty,"  "  the  fond 
opinion  of  the  fantastical  commonalty,"  "the  perpetual 
slander  of  the  common  multitude."  Entirely  Horatian 
is  the  margaritae  ante  of  John  Webster's  Preface  to  The 
White  Devil: — "  Yet  after  all  this  divine  rapture — ^  O 
dura  messorum  ilia ! ' — the  breath  that  comes  from  the 
uncapable  multitude  is  able  to  poison  it;  and  ere  it  be 
acted,  let  the  author  resolve  to  fix  to  every  scene  this  of 
Horace,  *  Haec  hodie  porcis  comedenda  relinques.'  "  Again 
he  draws  from  the  Epistles  in  his  "  Preface  to  the  Ju- 
dicious Header"  before  The  Devil's  Law  Case:  "Non 
ego  ventosae  plebis  suffragia  venor."  ^  Juvenal's  Tenth 
Satire  furnishes  Jonson  with  the  pithy  characterization 
of  the  fickle  mob  in  the  last  act  of  Sejanus, 

''They  follow  fortune  and  hate  men  oondemn'd, 
Guilty  or  not.*' 

And  the  only  picture  of  the  crowd  for  which  Shakspere 
and  not  his  patrician  character  of  the  moment  must  be 
held  directly  responsible,  the  "  Induction "  to  2  Henry 
IV  is  indebted  not  only  to  Horace's  stock-figure,  but 
.  largely  to  the  fourth  ^neid  (rv,  172  f.)  : — 

''Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures, 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads. 
The  still-discordant  wav'ring  multitude 
Can  play  upon  it." 

*Ck»mpare  the  Publisher's  preface  to  the  secohd  quarto  of  TroUus 
and  Cresaida,  "Never  staled  with  the  stage,  never  clapperclawed 
with  the  palms  of  the  vulgar." 
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For  their  contempt  of  the  multitude  the  Elizabethans 
found  yet  another  precedent — ^the  Bible.  Bishop  Whit-* 
gift,  in» "  a  goodly  sermon  preached  at  Greenwich,  Nov. 
26,  1574,^  justifies  his  attack  upon  the  inconstancy, 
flattery,  and  curiosity  of  the  people  by  long  quotations 
from  the  Scriptures  and  from  the  Fathers — deriving 
strangely  enough  the  well-worn  comparison  of  the  un- 
certain crowd  to  tossing  waves  not  from  its  classical 
fountain-head  but  from  Chrysostom's  Second  Homily 
upon  John.  So  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ^  stigmatises  "  that 
great  enemy  of  reason,  virtue  and  religion,  the  multitude. 
...  It  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  call  these  fools;  it  is 
the  style  all  holy  writers  have  afforded  them,  set  down  by 
Solomon  in  canonical  scripture,  and  a  point  of  our  faith  to 
believe  so."  Again,  in  his  Popular  Errors  (BL  i,  chap, 
iii),  he  defends  his*  characterization  of  the  people  as  "  a 
confusion  of  knaves  and  fools  and  a  farraginous  concur^ 
rence  of  all  traditions,  tempers,  sexes  and  ages  "  by  the 
examples  of  the  Lystrian  rabble,  the  Ephesian  followers 
of  Demetrius,  the  mutineers  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
multitude  before  Pilate's  judgment  seat  crying  "  Cru- 
cify !  "  ^  Whitgif  t  and  Browne,  it  may  be  argued,  are 
as  strongly  anti-democratic  and  anti-Puritan  as  even 
Samuel  Butler,  whose  picture  of  a  Eabble  {Characters) 
is  directly  drawn  from  ^^  a  congregation  or  assembly  of 
the  States-general  sent  from  their  respective  shops,  stalls 
and  garrets,"  and  represent  therefore  only  aristocratic 
intolerance;    but    to    this    claim    Milton,    the    Puritan 

^  Works,  Cambridge,  1863,  i,  p.  667. 

^Religio  Medici,  Pt.  n.  Sect.  1.  Gf.  Ralegh's  Preface  to  his 
History  of  the  World, 

'  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  Browne's  scorn  of  the  ww 
popuU  Gascoigne's  like  disgust  at  the  phrase  in  his  Duloe  heUum 
ineapertie,  v.  10,  and  John  Wilson's  contemptuous  mention,  Androni- 
ctu  Comneniue,  m,  ii. 
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and  republican^  makes  final  answer,  when  he  sanctions 
distrust  of  the  multitude  by  reference  to  the  one 
unimpeachable  authority : — 

"To  whom  our  Saviour  calmly  thus  replied: — 

'And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  oonfuBed, 
A  miscellaneouB  rabble,  who  extol 
Things  vulgar,'"  etc.' 

And  yet  "  Milton  was  for  us !  "  Such  is  our  ample  evi- 
dence that  Shakspere's  attitude  to  "the  people"  was  in 
entire  accord  with  literary  tradition. 

A  study  of  the  mob-scenes  in  the  early  Elizabethan 
romantic  drama  compels  the  conviction  that  the  stage- 
method  of  presenting  masses  of  people  soon  became  con- 
ventional. This  opinion  has  been  fully  confirmed  by 
Oehme's  examination  of  the  various  appearances  of  the 
multitude  in  plays  before  Shakspere.  The  conclusion  * 
that  "  in  hie  characterization  of  the  people  Shakspere  was 
following  a  long  tradition,  and  that  almost  all  single  traits 
of  the  crowd  were  stereotyped,  especially  its  fickleness  and 
folly  "  is  firmly  supported.  To  this  conventional  pattern 
the  Jack  Cade  scenes  of  The  Contention^  the  model  of  the 
mob-passages    in    2    Henry    VI,    conform    throughout* 

^  Paradiae  Regained,  m,  43  f .  Victor  Hugo  builded  far  better 
than  he  knew,  when  he  made  the  Milton  of  his  CromtoeU  and  the 
arch-Puritan,  Cromwell  himself,  contemn  the  weakness  of  the  crowd. 

'  Die  Volksszenen  hei  Shakespeare,  p.  98. 

'  To  argue  with  Boas,  Shakspere  and  his  Predecessors,  p.  542,  for 
Shakspere's  authorship  of  the  Cade  scenes  of  the  old  play  on  the 
ground  that ''  their  temper  is  in  complete  harmony  with  Shakspere's 
treatment  of  mob  leaders''  is  to  ignore  entirely  the  conventional 
character  of  such  situations.  Boas  seems,  too,  equally  unfortunate 
in  his  claim  that  "  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  creator  of  the 
Pinner  of  Wakefield  [Robert  Greene]  should  have  giyen  so  unsympa- 
thetic a  sketch  of  the  representative  of  popular  aspirations  and 
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Obmpare  these  eeenes  with  the  crude  and  fragmentary 
Jdck  Straw  of  about  the  same  period.  There  we  meet 
the  same  "lewd  and  misgoverned  heads/' — Cade,  Dick, 
Kobin,  Will,  Tom,  Harry  being  matched  by  Straw,  Tylej?-, 
Ball,  Miller,  Carter  and  Nobs — the  same  conceits  ^of 
clownage,  the  same  knavery  and  instability,  the  same  base 
epithets,  the  eame  horror  of  rebellion,  the  same  denoue- 
ment. The  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  though  on  a  far 
higher  plane,  presents  the  traditional  elements  of  all  such 
passages: — several  leaders  of  different  temper,  Lincohi, 
the  two  Bettses,  one  as  the  clown,  a  stock  figure  in  such 
episodes,  Williamson,  Sherwin,  Doll  in  armor;  the  mob's 
irrationality,  suggestibility,  and  wavering  temper;  the 
triumph  of  law  and  order  through  the  speech  of  More, 
as  through  that  of  Clifford  in  the  Oade  scenes ;  and  despite 
an  unusual  sympathy  with  popular  grievances,  the  inevi- 
table protest  against  anarchical  tendencies. 

Proof  of  Shakspere's  adherence  to  established  conven- 
tion in  his  portrayal  of  the  multitude  is  presented  not 
only  by  the  mob-scenes  of  his  predecessors,  but  by  those 
of  his  contemporaries.  These  owe  nothing  to  him  di- 
rectly; but  so  much  to  the  common  pattern  that,  in  the 
light  of  their  revelation  of  popular  traits,  it  seems  unsafe 
to  accept  Oehme's  view  that  wantonness,  vanity,  envy,  and 
malicious  mischief  were  Shakspere's  own  additions  to  the 
stock  characteristics  of  stage  multitudes.*  Very  inter- 
esting in  this  regard  are  the  first  scenes  of  Heywood's 

grievanoes."  It  is  not  at  all  incredible  if  one  remembers  that  the 
creator  of  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth,  Thomas  Heywood,  most  demo- 
cratic of  Elizabethans,  portrays  in  that  very  play,  Edward  IV  a 
wretched  mob  led  by  sorry  rascals  {infra).  I  hold  no  brief  for 
Greene's  hand  in  The  Contention,  but  Boas's  premises  are  of  the 
weakest. 

*  Nowhere  in  Elizabethan  drama  save  in  Shakespere  is  any  stress 
laid  upon  the  rank  scent  of  the  people.    See  Brandes,  pp.  536-538. 
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Edward  IV,  with  their  record  of  Falconbridge's  rebellion 
in  behalf  of  Lancaster.  Here  humor  is  furnished  not  by 
one  clown,  but,  as  in  the  Cade  passages,  by  several  rustic 
leaders.  Spicing,  Smoke,  and  Chub.  Intensely  suggestible 
is  the  mob,  speaking  collectively  only  at  its  leader's 
prompting.  Sedition  is,  as  usual,  painted  on  its  worst 
side.  The  multitude  is  altogether  base,  "  desperate,  idle, 
swaggering  mates  "  without  real  grievances,  covetous  of 
gold  and  plate,  fine  clothes,  rich  food,  and  wine,  and  ripe 
for  throat-cutting,  rape,  and  havoc  The  vile  epithets 
with  which  their  better-bom  master  assails  them,  accord- 
ing to  a  stage  convention  that  appears  full-blown  in  Corio- 
lanus,  are  richly  merited.  As  in  the  Cade  scenes,  we 
encounter  certain  traditional  minor  motives :  the  knighting 

'of  rogues  and  rascals,  frequent  plays  on  words,  and  the 
direct  appeal  of  a  loyal  gentleman  to  the  \nob's  better . 
part.  Ultimate  defeat  of  the  rebels  and  the  death  of  their 
leaders  point  the  obvious  moral.  The  somewhat  later 
play  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  by  Dekker  and  Webster  has  a 
value  for  the  student  of  stage-mobs  by  right  of  three 
features:  the  fickleness  and  cowardice  of  its  crowd  of 
soldiers,  whose  spokesman  is  the  traditional  clown;  the 
skill  of  the  mob  orator  who  wins  the  multitude  first  by 
flattery,  "Coimtrymen  and  friends,  eager  men,  martial 

'  men,"  and  then  dexterously  turns  them  from  one  mind 
to  the  other;  and  finally,  the  customary  detestation  of 
rebellion,  even  though  in  the  good  cause  of  Protestantism. 
In  Shakspere's  perpetuation  of  such  conventions  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  contemporary  stage,  it  is  surely  imwise  to 
discover  personal  prejudices  and  antipathies. 

The  relation  of  Shakspere's  mob-scenes  to  their  sources 
cannot  be  traced  at  length  in  our  present  compass ;  indeed, 
such  studies  as  those  of  Oehme  and  MacCallum  ^  render 

^  Shakeperi^a  Roman  Plays  and  tkeir  Background,  1910. 
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long  discussion  needless.  But  one  must  take  occasion  to 
dissent  strongly  from  the  unwarranted  assertions  of 
Brandes  ^  that  "  in  Holinshed  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers 
do  not  appear  at  all  the  crazy  calibans  whom  Shakspere 
depicts,  but  express  themselves  temperately  and  constitu- 
tionally, and  that  to  find  the  colors  he  wanted  for  the 
rebellion  he  drew  from  unsympathetic  Stowe  rather  than 
from  sympathetic  Holinshed."  What  are  the  facts? 
Far  from  "  expressing  themselve©  temperately  and  con- 
stitutionally," the  people  are  described  by  Hall,  whom 
Holinshed  closely  follows,  as  "  an  inconstant  multitude  of 
evil,  rude  and  rustic  persons,"  "  idle  and  vagabond," 
inspired  by  "  furious  rage,"  captained  by  "  an  outrageous 
losel,"  who  is  also  "  a  cruel  tyrant,"  "  a  rebellious  Jave- 
lin," full  of  "wilful  pertinacy  and  manifest  contumacy," 
and  committing  deeds  of  "  shameful  murder,  open  rapine 
and  manifest  robbery."  Moreover  The  Contention,  Shak- 
spere's  direct  source,  is  based  not  upon  Stowe,  but  upo>n 
the  Hall-Holinshed  account,  which  Brandes  deems  "  sym- 
pathetic." ^  Nor  does  Oehme  seem  justified  in  his  con- 
clusion that  the  variations  in  character-drawing  show  a 
deliberate  effort  to  press  down  the  people  to  a  lower  grade. 
What  lower  grade  is  possible  ? 

Plutarch  was  no  friend  of  the  plebeians,  and  his  French 
and  English  translators,  Amyot  and  North,  intensify 
rather  than  eoften  his  dislike.  As  Gustave  Lanson  has 
well  remarked,'  "  Both  by  the  details  and  general  tone  of 
his  version  Amyot  modernizes  the  Grseco-Roman  world 


>Pp.  lllf. 

'  A  word  later  of  Shakspere's  exclusion  of  Holinshed's  rebel 
petition. 

'  Histoire  de  la  Litt6rature  FranQOAse,  1S95,  p.  269  (cited  by 
MacCallnm,  p.  141). 
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....  He  invites  Shakspere  to  recognize  the  English 
mob  in  the  pleb8  romana."  ^  That  Shakspere  himself  in 
his  Coriolanus  deliberately  debased  the  populaoe  of  his 
sources^  there  is  small  proof.  The  current  view^  well 
expressed  by  Boas,^  that  "the  orderly  and  impressive 
^  demonstration  (to  secure  certain  well-defined  ends)  is  de- 
graded by  Shakspere  into  a  street-riot  and  is  made  a  sub- 
ordinate episode  in  a  rising  (which  Plutarch  assigned  to  a 
later  date)  caused  by  a  dearth  of  com  "  seems  to  overlook 
entirely  the  strenuous  demands  of  dramatic  e<56nomy. 
Combination  and  compression  of  incidents  are  eVer  es- 
sential in  the  moulding  of  discursive  narration  into  a 
unified  stage-plot  and  characterize  Shakspere's  method  of 
handling  a  story  particularly  in  his  historical  plays.*  Of 
the  two  risings  in  Plutarch's  chapter  he  chose  the  second, 
the  corn-riot,  certainly  not  because  it  presented  the  ple- 
beians in  an  unfavorable  light,  but  because  it  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  crisis  in  his  hero's  fortunes. 
And  in  the  Plutarchan  account  of  this  hungry  mob  clamor- 
ing for  food — a  picture  totally  inconsistent  with  the  dig- 
nified role  of  the  plebs  in  the  earlier  revolt — Shakspere 
found  the  same  fierce  and  fickle  monster  which  he  had 


^  Compare  a  few  of  North's  engUshiiigs  of  Amyot  with  Lang- 
home's  far  more  literal,  if  far  less  spirited  renderings  of  Plutarch: — 
"When  the  people  saw  Brutus  in  the  pulpit,  although  they  were  a 
multitude  of  rake-hells  of  all  sorts  and  had  a  good  will  to  make 
some  stir"  (North) ;  ''At  the  sight  of  Brutus  the  populace  though 
disposed  to  tumult"  (Langhorne).  Or  again:  "Hereupon  the 
people  ran  on  head  in  tumult  together"  (North);  "An  assembly 
was  held  in  a  tumultuous  manner"  (Langhorne).  And  when  North 
writes  of  "tumult  and  hurly-burly"  {Life  of  Coriolanus),  one 
remembers  the  common  application  of  the  second  word  to  con- 
temporary London  riots.    Such  a  list  might  be  indefinitely  increased. 

*  Bhakapere  and  his  Predecessors,  p.  4S5.  See  also  MacGaUum, 
p.  84;  Neilson's  Cambridge  Shakespeare,  p.  1007. 

*  Macbeth  is  a  signal  instance. 
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encountered  so  often  in  the  pages  of  Hall  and  Holinshed,^ 
and  whose  humors  he  so  perfectly  understood.  Moreover, 
the  tribunes,  the  mob-leaders  of  Plutarch^s  story,  are  as 
base  as  any  English  breeders  of  sedition.  They  are  "  flat- 
terers of  the  people,"  "  busy  prattlers  that  seek  the  people's 
good  will,"  "  traitors  to  the  nobility."  ^  Finally,  Plu- 
tarch portrays  Coriolanus  as  the  arrogant,  truculent,  and 
insolent  enemy  of  the  masses,  whose  words  and  looks  "  stir 
coals  among  the  people."  How,  then,  ehould  Shakspere 
make  him  speak,  save  in  the  mouth-fllling  terms  of  the 
contemptuous  stage  aristocrat — a  Walworth  or  a  Falcon- 
bridge?  Thus  Shakspere  found  in  his  sources  large 
warrant  for  his  treatment  of  the  multitude.  When  he 
departed  from  his  models,  he  did  so  in  the  interest  of 
conformity  of  plot  and  consistency  of  character. 

Shakspere  viewed  risings  of  the  people  neither  with 
the  passionate  interest  of  the  eager  student  of  the  French 
"  Art  of  Insurrection,"  finding  "your  mob  a  genuine 
outburst  of  Nature  issuing  from  or  communicating  with 
the  deepest  deep  of  Nature — a  Sincerity  and  a  Reality  " ; 
nor  with  the  flaming  scorn  of  a  mediseval  patrician  set- 
ting even  Latin  elegiacs  aglow  with  his  denunciations 
of  rebellious  peasants  as  "  asses  disdaining  the  curb  and 
leaping  about  the  fields,  terrifying  all  the  citizens  with 

^  The  descriptions  of  the  riotous  populace  in  North's  version  are 
very  close  to  those  of  the  English  Chroniclers: — "Many  mutinous 
and  seditious  persons,  being  the  superfluous  ill  humors  that  grie- 
vously fed  this  disease";  "The  multitude  of  the  poor  needy  people 
and  all  such  rabble  as  had  nothing  to  lose " ;  "  The  common  people 
should  so  arrogantly  and  outrageously  have  abused  their  authority." 

•  Thus  the  tribunes  in  North's  version:  "They  nourished  against 
themselves  the  naughty  seed  and  cockle  of  insolence  of  sedition 
which  had  been  sowed  and  scattered  abroad  amongst  the  people"; 
"  They  stirred  up  sedition  without  any  new  occasion  or  just  matter 
offered  of  complaint." 
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their  Hee-aw^  as  oxen  butting  with  their  horns,  as  mon- 
sters, bear-footed,  dragon-tailed  and  breathing  fire."  But 
his  artistic  observation  of  the  multitude,  this  "complex 
of  human  forces  and  individualities,"  seems  in  as  dose 
accord  with  psychologic  truth  as  Carlyle's  chiaroscuro 
and  is,  of  course,  infinitely  more  imaginative  than 
Gower's  teeming  allegory. 

Shakspere's  presentation  of  the  mob  in  the  Jack  Cade 
scenes  has  seemingly  two  limitations.  First,  the  mass  is 
not  dominated  by  a  great  idea.  The  wrongs  of  the  popu- 
lace are  not  presented  as  definitely  as  the  indignities 
at  the  hands  of  aliens  in  Sir  Thomas  More;  and  it  might 
be  argued  that  an  inclusion  of  a  part  of  the  Holinshed 
petition  would  aid  the  motivation.  But  to  this  objection 
there  are  equally  obvious  answers.  It  was  no  part  of 
the  purpose  of  this  hater  of  sedition  to  air  popular 
grievances  and  to  lay  his  text  open  to  Censor  Tillney's 
ready  pencil  by  stirring  discontent.^  Moreover,  and  this 
is  of  greater  weight,  Shakspere  had  learned  from  his 
sources  that  a  large  number  of  the  rebels  were  not 
honest  peasants  seeking  redress  for  wrongs,  but  "  divers 
idle  and  vagabond  persons."  Great  idea  forsooth  1  A 
cook  drawn  thither  by  curiosity  decapitates  the  governor 
of  the  Bastille;  no  champions  of  Protestantism,  but  a 
base  rabble  of  thieves  and  rogues  set  London  ablaze 
during  the  Gordon  riots ;  swine,  cats,  foxes,  and  creatures 
of  pestilence  make  up  the  bestial  multitude  of  Gower's 
dream.  Secondly,  Shakspere  has  drawn  for  us  no  great 
mob-leader,  no  master  of  the  crowd  radiating  the  potent 
influence  that  intensity  of  purpose  combined  with  narrow- 

^ "  Leave  out  the  inBurrection  wholly  and  the  cause  thereof/'  wrote 
that  zealous  official,  after  his  reading  of  Bir  Thonuu  More  (Simp- 
son, Notes  and  Queries,  Ser.  i^,  Vol.  vm,  1). 
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ness  of  outlook  always  imparts  to  the  man  that  aims 
"  to  move  the  masses  even  to  a  cleaner  sty."  Jack  Cade 
is  "  an  outrageous  losel,"  Antony  a  cunning  rhetorician,  • 
and  the  tribunes  of  Coriolanus  are  foes  to  nobleness. 
And  yet,  as  the  reign  of  the  populace  is  always  the  reign 
of  its  despotic  leader,  the  traits  of  the  unworthiest  mob- 
master  merit  analysis.  Jack  Cade  is  quite  without 
prestige.  His  large  claims  do  not  impose  upon  his 
fellows,  who  well  know  his  humble  strain,  his  beggary, 
his  thefts  and  whippings  and  brandings;  yet  he  holds 
his  rascals  together  through  large  promises  to  avarice, 
gluttony,  and  lusts.  A  man  of  biggest  voice  and  wildest 
language,  he  is  the  tongue  of  the  people's  mouth,  pro- 
claiming their  prejudices  against  scholars  and  gentry, 
their  lack-logic,  their  thirst  for  blood,  and  accepting 
all  their  promptings.  With  him,  to  think  is  to  act. 
Though  he  prides  himself  that  no  want  of  resolution 
but  his  followers'  treasons  destroy  him,  still  it  is  his 
lack  of  prestige  that  is  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  his 
power.  There  is,  however,  a  more  potent  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  mob  than  the  weakness  of  the  leader.  The 
Cade  scenes  show  full  recognition  of  the  truth  that  revo- 
lutions only  avail  when  traditional  beliefs  have  lost  their 
sway  over  the  minds  of  men — "  antiquity  forgot,  custom 
not  known."  The  stage-mob  here  and  in  many  other 
Elizabethan  plays  is  really  not  revolutionary;  only  its 
tendency  to  violence  makes  it  seem  so.  In  its  ready 
responsiveness  to  time-honored  tradition,  it  displays  a 
conservatism  that  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  experience 
of  social  psychology.^  The  most  suggestive  addition  of 
Shakspere  to  The  Contention  is  the  successful  appeal 
made  by  the  subtle  Clifford  to  the  memory  of  Henry  V 

*Cf.  Le  Bon,  The  Crowd,  p.  94. 
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and  to  the  English  hatred  of  "  the  fearful  French  "  ^ — 
in  the  early  version  only  a  reference  to  the  old  wars. 
So  Sir  Thomas  More  of  the  anonymous  play  touches 
hearts  by  his  exposition  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

It  is  currently  asserted  that  "  Brutus  addresses  the 
throng  of  citizens  in  a  cold  formal  apologia  composed 
of  carefully  balanced  antitheses  and  nice  distinctions 
between  the  various  aspects  of  Csesar's  career.  But  the 
crowd  cares  for  none  of  these  dialectical  refinements. 
It  has  lost  its  hero  and  wants  another  in  his  place."  * 
But  so  to  read  the  text  is  to  misinterpret  mob-traits  and 
mob-leadership.  In  a  measure,  Brutus  understands  the 
crowd.  He  does  what  Antony  has  been  praised  for 
doing;  he  fixes  attention  by  sympathetic  speech.  In  far 
larger  degree  than  Antony  he  appeals  to  patriotism: 
"  Who  is  here  so  vile  that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ? " 
He  uses  freely  those  catchwords  and  formulas  of  liberty 
that  have  always  stirred  the  multitude.  In  his  speech 
there  is  quite  as  much  sentiment  as  reason;  hence  he 
awakens  emotions  and  wins  for  a  moment  allegiance, 
whereas  in  Plutarch  and  in  Grevin's  French  tragedy 
the  crowd  is  mute  and  gives  no  sign  of  favor.  But  unlike 
Antony,  he  fails  to  realize  that  a  mob — which  receives 
all  impressions  through  its  subwaking-  reflex  conscious- 
ness—can make  no  response  to  reason  and'  conscience, 
and  that  higher  motives  are  above  the  understanding  of 
an  entranced  multitude.  His  is  a  triumph  of  personality 
rather  than  of  opinion.  His  mob  is  mastered  by  the 
man,  but  it  is  dead  to  his  great  idea. 

The  speech  of  Antony  furnishes  many  apt  illustrations 

*  2  Henry  VI,  iv,  viii,  36  f . 

•So  Boas,  p.  469.  Cf.  Brandes,  pp.  321-322,  MacCaUum,  pp. 
253-264. 
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of  social  suggestibility  to  modem  students  of  crowd 
psychology — Tarde,  Le  Bon,  Sidis,  Koss.  At  its  very 
beginning  it  fixes  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and 
fascinates  by  all  tricks  of  ingratiation  the  plebeians  who 
are  at  once  vain,  credulous,  imitative,  immediately 
accessible  to  flattery,  and  swayed  hither  and  thither  by 
every  gust  of  rhetoric.  Recognizing  fully  the  irration- 
ality of  men  in  the  mass,  even  when  as  here  they  insist 
upon  ^^  reasons,"  Antony  utterly  ignores  argument  upon 
the  issue  of  Caesar's  ambition,  and  adheres  to  the  three- 
fold method  of  the  mob-orator:  aflSrmation  ("when  that 
the  poor  have  cried,  CsBsar  hath  wept"),  repetition  or 
goading  by  monotony  of  stimuli  ("Honorable  men") 
and  contagion  produced  by  his  tears.  ^  The  conscious 
reflex  action  that  we  call  suggestion  is  doubly  potent 
throughout  the  oration.  First,  with  the  impression  of 
the  idea  on  the  mob-mind  through  sensorial  excitability. 
Antony  fires  the  multitude  not  by  working  upon  its 
reason,  its  critical  spirit,  but  by  presenting  a  succession 
of  vivid  images, — ^grouped  around  Ccesar's  corpse,  his 
wounds,  his  garments,  his  will — that  inflame  the  imagi- 
nation and  arouse  emotion  and  sensation.  Secondly, 
with  the  realization  of  the  accepted  idea  through  motor 
excitability.  Time  is  needed  for  the  emergence  of  the 
mob-self,  although  the  multitude  is  predisposed  to  the 
contraction  of  consciousness  by  a  high  state  of  excitement. 
During  this  time  the  orator  must  work  through  indirect 
suggestion  ("If  I  were  disposed  to  stir  your  hearts," 
etc.),  of  which  the  oration  affords  some  half-dozen  in- 
stances. But  after  complete  disaggregation  of  conscious- 
ness, the  entranced  impressionable  mob,  as  in  Edward  IV 
and  other  plays,  is  quick  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  a 

^Compare  Quintilian's  8i  via  me  ftere,  ftendum  tihi. 
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Word :  "  The  stones  of  Kome  to  rise  and  mutiny."  "  We'll 
mutiny."  Mark  how  the  mob-energy  is  increased  by  the 
reflection  of  suggestion  from  man  to  man,  each  influenc- 
ing and  influenced,  thus  gaining  force  until  it  drives  the 
multitude  into  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  a  fury  of  activity. 
The  limitation  of  voluntary  movements,  the  thronging 
and  pressing  around  Caesar's  body,  which  Antony  en- 
courages, exalt  suggestibility  and  facilitate  the  circulation 
of  the  feelings.  Antony  becomes  master — "  We'll  hear 
him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'll  die  with  him  " — obtaining 
from  the  impressionable,  almost  automatic  mass  before 
him  entire  recognition  not  of  his  personality,  for  the  cry, 
"  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Eome  than  Antony  ""is 
only  incidental,  but  of  the  object  designed.  Antony's 
chief  triumph  lies  in  this — that  the  orator  is  forgotten 
by  the  mad  multitude  in  the  obsession  of  the  orator's 
idea.  Antony  avails  himself  of  that  most  effective  of  all 
modes  of  suggestion,  the  strong  final  impression,^  by  a 
skilful  postponement  of  his  great  coup,  until  his  mob  is 
thus  ripe  for  mischief. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  mass-psychology  is  the  emergence  of  the  mob- 
self  from  the  individual  selves  through  disaggregation  of 
consciousness.     The  several  citizens  of  Coriolanus  have 
1  been  carefully  studied   by  MacCallum,   who   observes  * 
1  that  "  taken  as  separate  units,  they  may  be  unwashed  and 
\  puzzle-headed,  but  they  are  worthy  fellows  whom  misery 
^  has  rendered  desperate " ;   and  by  Oehme,  who  notes  ^ 
\^  !  that  "  in  both  Julius  Ccesar  and  Coriolanus,  when  Shak- 
'  spere  introduces  different  speakers  of  a  crowd,  differences 

*  Cf.  Sidis,  The  Psychology  of  Suggestion,  p.  34. 
•Pp.  626-526.  »P.  26. 
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are  preserved  only  within  a  closely  connected  scene- 
sequence,  and  at  a  new  appearance  for  a  new  purpose  '. 
the  roles  are  redistributed."  ^  How  "  diversely  colored  "  \ 
are  the  wits  of  the  citizens  is  seen,  Coriolanus,  u,  iii,  \ 
where  there  is  a  clash  of  opinion  among  the  several  per-  \ 
sons:  "Citizen  1,"  hesitating  and  limited;  "Citizen  2,'' 
a  blockhead  lost  in  a  fog ;  "  Citizen  3,"  forceful  and 
decisive.  These  varying  individualities  are  assailed  by 
the  mob-masters,  the  tribunes,  with  the  only  form  of 
appeal  that  is  effective,  before  the  crowd-self  is  fully 
developed — indirect  suggestion.  In  the  next  scene 
(iii^  i)  there  is  such  complete  dissociation  of  the  wak- 
ing consciousness  that  difference  of  opinion  is  no  longer 
possible.  The  people  entranced  by  their  leaders  are  no 
longer  "  seven  or  eight  citizens  "  but  "  a  rabble  "  (even 
stage-directions  become  significant),  shouting  with  one 
voice,  "  Down  with  him,  down  with  him  1  "  Now  that 
the  mob-mind  is  engendered,  directness  of  suggestion 
becomes  possible.  To  employ  the  phrases  of  the  social 
psychologist,  the  crowd  is  fascinated,  the  subwaking  self 
is  aroused,  thought  has  given  way  to  feeling,  the  surging 
billow  of  suggestion  swells  and  rises.  The  erstwhile 
"  worthy  fellows  "  are  now  frenzied  demons 

"  whoBe  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear." 

How  certain  the  tribunes  are  of  their  hydra,  yet  how  . 
uncertain  is  the  mob-mind !     A  few  gracious  words  from 
Coriolanus  would  have  made  the  highly  suggestible  crowd 
hail  him  as  its  hero;  a  few  ungracious  words,  supple- 

*Thu8  "Citizen  1"  in  Ooriolcmua,  i,  i  is  energetic,  resolute,  and 
an  embittered  opponent  of  the  hero;   in  n,  iii  "Citizen  1"  is  re- 
stricted in  his  views  and  is  the  hero's  champion. 
4 
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mented  by  suggestions  of  the  tribunes,  make  him  its 
victim,  and  the  beast  with  many  heads  butts  him  away 
amid  hootings  and  revilings.  One  of  the  finest  touches 
in  the  play,  in  its  absolute  truth  to  mob-nature,  is  the 
recantation  of  the  cowardly  individual  selves  of  the  multi- 
tude, face  to  face  with  the  direful  consequences  of  their 
banishment  of  Coriolanus  (iv,  vi).  Now  the  ephemeral, 
immoral  condition  is  over,  they  are  unhypnotised,  unen- 
tranced,  and  they  shrink  from  the  outcome  of  their 
mob-self's  frenzy. 

All  evidence  seems,  then,  to  establish  firmly  the  thesis 
that  the  Shaksperean  mob  was  the  inevitable  product  of 
many  influences :  contemporary  conditions  and  all-prevail- 
ing sentiment;  deeply  rooted  literary  traditions,  native, 
classical,  scriptural;  well-established  stage  conventions; 
historical  sources  both  ancient  and  modem;  and  finally 
a  psychological  analysis  in  close  accord  with  the  results 
of  recent  scientific  research.  It  now  remains  for  us  to 
consider  the  literary  history  of  Shakspere's  multitude — 
that  is,  its  effect  upon  various  stage-mobs.  Before  such 
a  review  is  possible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  note  very 
briefly  the  several  methods  of  presenting  a  throng  in  a 
drama. 

)      The  dramatist  recognizes  three  modes  of  portraying  v 
,  the  multitude.     The  first,  that  with  which  Shakspere's 
example  has  made  ns  familiar,  may  be  called  the  dramatic.    ' 
Of  the  three  it  is  most  realistic — so  true,   indeed,   to  >, 
contemporary  life  that  formal  critics  who  object  to  giving 
a  soul  to  the  crowd,  and  to  blending  the  devices  of  rhetoric 
with  the  tumult  of  popular  passion,  have  recorded  their 
dignified  protest  against  this  stage-presentation  of  mob- 
violence.^   <When  the  people  tread  the  boards,  whether  as 

*  Voltaire  prefaces  his  Brutus   (1730)   with  a  ''Discours  but  la 


"N 
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the  several  members  of  the  crowd  or  as  the  crowd-self, 
they  must  be  gauged,  like  any  other  characters,  by  their 
words  and  deeds,  and  not  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  aristocratic  contempt  of  Roman  patricians  and  English 
nobles.  This  would  seem  to  be  suflSciently  obvious,  and 
yet  ultra-democratic  critics  are  constantly  haling  Shak- 
spere  before  the  tribune  of  modem  socialistic  sentiment  for 
speeches  eminently  characteristic  in  the  mouths  of  his 
persons  of  rank,  a  Cleopatra,  a  Coriolanus,  a  Casca. 
Moreover,  these  crowd-scenes  should  be  in  close  relation 
to  the  action  of  the  play,  either  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  plot  or  as  a  necessary  background 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  chief  figures.^ 

The  second  mode  of  presenting  a  multitude  of  people 
in  a  drama  is  lyrical,  through  the  element  of  the  chorus. 
This  is  not  realistic  but  idealistic.  In  his  prefatory  essay 
to  Die  Braut  von  Messina  Schiller  likens  the  chorus  to 
"  a  living  wall  which  tragedy  builds  about  itself  in  order 
completely  to  shut  out  the  actual  world  and  to  preserve 
for  itself  the  ideal  domain,  its  poetic  freedom."  This 
unreality  of  the  chorus  is  plainly  felt  by  one  of  Shak- 
spere's  French  forerunners  in  the  portrayal  of  the  Roman 
mob,  Jacques  Grevin,  the  author  of  Cesar,  when  he  sub- 
stitutes for  the  "  chantres  "  of  his  model,  Muret's  Senecan 
tragedy,    "  an    interlocutory    troop   of   old    soldiers    of 


TragMie"  addressed  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  {(Euvres,  1819,  i,  pp. 
3161): — ^"Peut-etre  les  Francais  ne  souffriraient  pas  que  Ton  fit 
parattre  sur  leurs  th^fttres  un  choeur  compost  d'artisans  et  de  ple- 
beians romains,  que  le  corps  sanglant  de  Gtear  y  fut  expose  aux 
yeux  du  peuple  et  qu'on  excitftt  ce  peuple  ft  la  vengeance  du  haut 
de  la  tribune  aux  harangues." 

^Oehme's  detailed  discussion  (pp.  3-11)  of  the  place  of  folk-scenes 
in  the  construction  of  Shakspere's  dramas  precludes  any  further 
consideration  of  this  interesting  subject  here. 
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CfiBsar/' — ^not  only  to  get  rid  of  the  chant  but,  as  he  adds 
significantly,  "  for  the  sake  of  truth/'  ^  And  even  Vol- 
taire, who  can  conceive  of  a  stage-mob  only  in  terms  of 
the  chorus — Shakspere's  Boman  rabble  being  to  him  "  \m 
choeur  compose  d'artisans  et  de  plebeians  remains "  ^ 
— ^has  his  laugh  at  the  unnatural  philoaophisings  of 
LaMotte's  choral  army  of  Greeks.  In  the  classical 
drama,  the  chorus  is  frequently  an  "  interlocutory  tjroop," 
and  in  the  earliest  tragedies,  all  the  plays  of  JSschylus 
and  some  of  Sophocles,  it  has  a  real  share  in  the  action. 
In  the  Supplices,  the  chorus  is  the  true  protagonist,^  and 
in  the  Agamemnon  (1344  f.),  the  lamenting  chorus  is 
humanised  by  resolution  into  no  less  than  fifteen  separate 
speakers.  The  attempt  of  the  chorus  of  old  men  to 
rescue  Antigone  in  (Edipus  at  Colonos  (835  f )  shows 
the  active  spirit  of  the  crowd;  but  it  is  of  course  in 
such  a  comedy  as  The  Wa^ps  that  the  chorus  attains  most 
nearly  to  a  mob-self.  In  the  pseudo-Senecan  Octavia, 
the  only  play  of  its  class  that  introduces  the  multitude, 
the  "Chorus  Romanorum"  embraces  two  distinct  cho- 
ruses, the  one  representing  the  weak  and  cowardly  Roman 
mob  sympathising  with  Octavia,  the  other  the  palace 
guard  favoring  Poppsea.  The  classical  chorus,  then,  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  crowd  in  the  romantic  drama; 
but  between  chorus  and  crowd  there  is  really  a  great  gulf. 

*See  Pinvert,  Jacques  Ch-^vin,  1899,  p.  136.  Gr^vin  shows,  in 
another  way,  a  marked  tendency  to  humanise  the  chorus  by  pre- 
senting it  as  a  fickle  band  listening  to  the  harangues  of  Bratus, 
Cassius,  Decimus  Brutus,  and  Antony  (see  Collischon's  edition  of 
OSaar,  supplementing  his  essay  "Jacques  Gr4vin's  TragSdie,  O^aar, 
in  ihrem  Verhftltniss  zu  Muret,  Voltaire  und  Shakspere,''  Ausgahen 
und  Ahhandlungen  aua  dem  Oehiete  der  Romanischen  PhUologie,  ttj^ 
1886). 

•  Supra. 

•  Cf.  Jebb,  CUuaioal  Greek  Poetry,  pp.  169-170. 
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In  the  case  of  each  throng  there  is  nnily  of  thought  and 
feeKng;  but  the  unification  of  the  chorus  is  due  to  or- 
ganization and  to  the  discipline  of  the  chant;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  single  mob-self  from  the  diverse  minds  of 
the  many  is  only  consummated  through  disaggregation 
of  consciousness.  Again,  the  attitude  of  the  mob  is 
intensely  subjective,  that  of  the  chorus  is  objective,  com- 
menting upon  every  incident  of  the  drama  and  attuning 
the  spectators  to  the  successive  changes  of  mood.  More- 
over, the  mob  is  usually  active,  the  chorus,  in  the  main, 
passive ;  but  this  distinction  is  often  rather  seeming  than 
reaL  The  chasm  separating  realistic  dramatic  mob  and 
idealistic  lyrical  chorus  is  revealed  by  the  vivid  contrast 
between  the  rabble  of  Shakspere's  Goriolanus  and  the 
choir  of  Romans  in  the  synchronous  Coriolan  of  Alex- 
andre Hardy,  the  one,  blood-brother  to.  the  English  vulgar, 
the  other,  the  spurious  offspring  of  classical  traditions, 
with  its  labored  alexandrines,  its  unnatural  imagery,  its 
high-flown  apostrophes. 

Thirdly,  the  mob  of  the  drama  may  be  portrayed  off 
the  stage  epically.  Such  is  the  method  of  the  first  English 
tragedy  Gorboduc  (Act  v),  with  its  Senecan  dislike  of 
stage  violence.  Such,  too,  is  the  method  of  Ben  Jonson 
in  his  spirited  story  of  the  rending  of  the  wretched  victim 
by  the  fickle  multitude  of  BejcmuBy^  and  it  is  significant 
that  his  account  follows  very  closely  the  straightforward 
narratives  of  Dio  Cassius,  Claudian,  and  Juvenal,  without 
concession  to  dramatic  form.  Among  the  Greek  trage- 
dians, Euripides  took  delight  in  the  epical  presentation 
of  large  throngs  by  means  of  the  Messenger's  narrative, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  tearing  of  the  miserable  Pentheus 
by  the  frantic  Bacchants  ^  with  the  cruel  death  of  Sejanus 

*  V,  viii,  287  f .  *  BaooKa,  1 125  f . 
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is  meet  suggestive.  Another  notable  Euripidean  instance 
of  the  off-stage  mob  is  in  the  Messenger's  speech  of  Orestes 
(865  f.),  where  the  champions  and  opponents  of  the  hero 
address  the  people^  and  the  wiles  of  mob-leaders  and  the 
varying  views  of  the  unstable  crowd  are  subtly  presented.^ 
The  epic  method  is  pursued  by  Shakspere  in  such  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  crowd  as  those  of  Buckingham  ^  and 
Casca.® 

Any  review  of  the  literary  influence  of  Shakspere's 
stage-mob  naturally  b^ns  with  the  contemporary  play 
which,  in  its  treatment  of  the  multitude,  seems  most  closely 
akin  to  Shakspere's  Roman  dramas,  the  AppiiLS  and 
Virginia  of  John  Webster.  The  younger  dramatist  is 
sometimes  reminiscent  of  the  older  in  his  phrasings,  and 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  profited  by  breathing  the  spirit 
of  JidiiLS  Coesar  and  Coriolatms;  but  I  am  quite  unable 
to  accept  Mr.  StoU's  opinion  *  that  "  in  this  play  awe  of 
Shakspere's -name  led  Webster  to  play  history  false,  and 
not  elsewhere  aristocratic,  he  sways  from  his  auth6rity 
under  the  influence  of  his  great  example."  The  obvious 
objections  are  these:  that,  as  we  have  seen,  Webster  is 
notably  contemptuous  of  the  crowd  in  his  Prefaces ;  that 
the  cruel,  fickle,  boastful,  cowardly,  and  ignorant  mob 
had  become  in  Webster's  day  a  convention  of  the  English 
stage,  almost  a  stock  type  ^ ;  and  that  the  few  epithets 
that  Webster's  patricians  apply  to  the  rabble  are  common- 


»Cf.  also  Hippolytus,  11791,  PhceniascB,  1281  f.  For  these  Euri- 
pidean examples  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague,  Professor  8.  £. 
Bassett. 

■  Biohard  III,  m,  vii,  1-42. 

»  JuUiia  €(B9ar,  l,  ii,  236. 

*John  Webster,  pp.  1941. 

*  Compare  the  crowd  of  8W  Thomas  Wyatt,  in  which  plaj  Webster 
had  a  hand. 
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places  in  contemporary  literature.^  The  Eoman  people 
in  Ben  Jonson's  Catiline  (ni,  i)  are  no  violent  mob,  but 
an  orderly  throng  politely  responsive  to  Cato  and  Cicero. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  given  us  several  interesting 
crowds :  two  mutinies  {Bonduca,  ii,  i ;  The  Loyal  Subject, 
V,  vi),^  a  suggestive  band  of  soldiers  around  an  emperor's 
throne  (Valentinian,  v,  viii),  and  in  Philaster  (v,  iv)  a 
group  of  wild  citizens,  torturing  in  cruel  sport  the 
cowardly  Pharamond,  and  cheering  the  brave  prince. 
A  King  and  no  King  (n,  ii)  affords  a  delightfully  realistic 
picture  of  the  lively  city  throng  redolent  of  holiday,  with 
its  good-natured  jostling,  blows,  and  banter,  normally 
suggestible  during  the  King's  presentation  of  his  enefiay, 
Tigranes,  and  full  of  reverent  homage  to  the  monarch 
who  feeds  it  with  honeyed  words,  yet  displaying  little 
of  the  contraction  of  consciousness  that  comes  with  strong 
emotion.  Fletcher  introduces  into  his  portion  of  Henry 
VIII  (v,  iv)  another  boisterous  holiday  crowd — ^this  time 
of  "youths  that  thunder  at  a  playhouse  and  fight  for 
bitten  apples  " — ^but  here  again  he  attempts  no  serious 
study  of  the  mob-self  s  collective  will  ("  das  gesanmite  ' 
Wollen,''  which  Schopenhauer  4€cries).  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  portraits  of  London  crowds 
would  be  deemed  *^  girds  at  citizens  "  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  famous  decree  of  1605.  Among  the  later 
Elizabethans,  Shirley  seems  most  prone  to  episodes  of 
rebellion.  In  Arcadia  (in,  i)  he  presents  "  Captain  and 
rebels  and  Thumb  the  Miller"  in  a  weak  scene  of  riot; 
and  in  The  Politician  (v,  ii)  he  essays  with  little  success 

^  "Hydra-headed  multitude "  is  ubiquitous  (supra),  as  Stoll  admits, 
and  ''Boman  fry/'  which  is  not  Shaksperean,  may  be  matched  by 
Heywood's  "  filthy  fry  of  ditches,"  applied  to  the  rebellious  peasantry 
[Edward  IV,  Part  I,  I,  v). 

'  Cited  by  StoU,  L  o. 
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the  grim  situation  of  rebels  clamoring  over  a  coffin, 
savagely  eager  to  rend  the  corpse  and  to  use  his  belongings 
as  relics. 

Elizabethan  traditions  of  the  stage-mob  persist  in  the 
Andronicv>8  Gomnenius  (1664)  of  John  Wilson.  Its  very 
phrases  recall  the  older  mob-dramas ;  and  its  fierce  and 
fickle  multitude,  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  dema- 
gogues, loving  the  catchwords  of  liberty,  ignorantly  prat- 
tling of  "oligasky/'  "  demococracy,"  throwing  up  caps 
like  the  rabblement  of  Julius  Ccssar  and  like  Wyatt's 
rebels,  and  savagely  rending  the  wretched  victim,  revives 
the  mob-self  of  the  romantic  plays.  It  is  particul^ly 
reminiscent  of  Ben  Jonson.  "  Follow,  follow,  follow, 
whoop !  "  of  the  crowd  (v,  iii)  reproduces  the  "  Follow, 
follow,  follow,  follow  1 "  of  the  grege  of  Volpone  (ii,  ii, 
29),  and  the  epic  treatment  of  the  rabble's  murder  of 
Andronicus  (v,  viii)  reminds  us  of  the  taking-off  of 
Sejanus.^  A  great  rabble  throngs  about  the  scaffold  of 
Pierre  in  Venice  Preserved  (v,  iii).  But  rejected  by 
tragedy  of  classical  tendencies,  the  mob  now  becomes  the 
violent  and  uproarious  creature  of  comedy.  Cries  of 
"  Pimip,  pump,  to  the  pimip,  Htizza !  "  signalize  the  catch- 
ing of  a  bailiff  in  Shadwell's  Squire  of  AlsaMa  (end  of 
Act  IV ).  Farquhar,  in  his  comic  scenes  of  violence,  often  in- 
troduces the  rabble :  now  dragging  a  victim  to  the  Thames 
(The  Constant  Couple,  rv,  i),  now  battering  down  gates 
(The  Twin  Rivals,  v,  iii),  now  cheering  loudly  the  Queen 
(The  Recruiting  Officer,  i,  i).  Qtty  sends  on  the  stage 
a  rabble  bawling  loudly  a  reprieve,  in  the  last  act  of  The 
Beggars'  Opera.  How  conventionalized  the  mob  is  in 
early  eighteenth-century  comedy  is  seen  in  "  1  Mob ''  and 
"  2  Mob  "  of  The  Constant  Couple  and  "  1  Babble  "  and 

^Cf.  BriggB,  Bejanm,  (Belles  Lettres  Series)   1011,  p.  285. 
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"  2  Rabble  "  of  Steele's  School  of  Action  (Act  iv)  *  and 
in  Fielding's  effective  burlesque  of  this  frequent  element 
in  the  comic  drama  in  his  satire  Pasqvin  (n,  i) : 
"  Hitherto,  Mr.  Fustian,  the  play  has  gone  in  great  tran- 
quillity; now  you  shall  see  a  scene  of  a  more  turbulent 
nature.  Come,  enter  the  Mob  of  both  sides  and  cudgel 
one  another  off  the  stage." 

Protest  against  the  Shaksperean  mob  came  not  from 
an  Englishman,  but  from  the  great  French  exponent  of 
classical  tradition,  Voltaire.  That  Julius  Ccesar  affected 
him  profoundly  is  evinced  not  only  by  his  enthusiastic 
comment  upon  the  speeches  of  Brutus  and  Antony  in  his 
famous  epistle  to  Bolingbroke  already  cited,  but  by  his 
twofold  treatment  of  the  imperial  theme  in  a  tragedy, 
ostensibly  inspired  by  Shakspere,  La  Mort  de  Cesar, 
written  as  early  as  1731  and  acted  in  1735,  and  in 
his  translation  of  Shakspere's  play.  But  the  scenes  in 
which  the  people  appear  disturbed  him  even  amid  his 
youthful  enthusiasm.  The  French  theatre  he  avows  in 
his  Bolingbroke  letter,  would  never  tolerate  such  a 
**  chorus  of  plebeians  "  ^  yet  he  generously  pardons  the 
English  taste  for  taking  pleasure  in  "  objects  of  our 
aversion."  In  his  own  play  he  omits  entirely  Shakspere's 
opening  scene  between  the  artisans  and  the  tribunes,  and 
he  presents  the  audience  of  Cassius  (for  it  is  he  that  here 
plays  the  orator  after  Cflesar's  death)  and  of  Antony 
not  as  a  rabble  but  as  a  dignified  "  interlocutory  troop  " 
speaking  in  lordly  Alexandrines : — 

*Very  diverting  is  the  stage-direction  of  The  Reoruiting  Officer, 
n,  iii,  "  Enter  Kite  with  a  mob  in  each  hand  drunk." 

'  That  all  Frenchmen  were  not  of  this  mind  is  seen  in  Mercier's 
approbation  of  the  Shaksperean  multitude  and  in  Diderot's  attempt 
to  persuade  Tronchin  to  introduce  a  crowd  into  his  OatiUna.  Of. 
Jusserand,  Shakeepeare  in  France,  1899,  pp.  867-369. 
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"Aoz  vengeun  de  Tdtat  nos  oobots  aont  aMur^" 

Here  the  voice  is  not  of  Shakspere  but  of  Jacques  Grevin 
who  is  Voltaire's  true  model.  In  his  translation  of  the 
English  play  he  renders,  it  is  true,  the  opening  scene 
with  many  apologies  for  the  author's  "  irregularite  mon- 
strueuse  "  in  presenting  on  the  stage  "  carpenters,  shoe- 
makers, and  even  senators  speaking  the  language  of  the 
market-place  "  ^ ;  but,  as  he  concludes  his  version  with 
the  death  of  Csesar,  he  avoids  altogether  the  mob-scene 
with  "  its  association  of  the  comic  and  the  terrible.''  * 

Far  different  was  the  influence  exerted  by  Shakspere's 
conception  of  the  multitude  upon  the  German  drama  of  the 
later  eighteenth  century.  The  first  writer  of  high  raiik  to 
feel  this  impulse  was  Lessing.  He  had  been  so  impressed 
by  Julius  CcBsar,  first  known  to  him  in  von  Borck's  trans- 
lation (1741),  that  upon  the  character  of  Brutus  he  modeled 
the  hero  of  his  fragmentary  Henzi.  With  the  English  play 
constantly  in  mind,  he  sketched  out  the  plan  of  a  Roman 
tragedy.  Das  befreite  Rom,^  upon  the  time-honored  theme 
of  Lucretia  and  her  avenger.  A  comparison  of  this  with 
Voltaire's  tragedy,  Brvius,  extolling  the  same  hero  and 
written  also  under  Shakspere's  spell,  reveals  a  significant 
contrast  in  the  attitude  to  the  people.  In  the  Frenchman's 
play  the  plebeians  nowhere  appear ;  in  the  German's  they 
assume  so  important  a  part  that  it  may  properly  be  called 
a  mob-drama.  The  bare  outline  that  Lessing  has  left  us 
displays  the  people  present  in  no  less  than  eight  of  the 

^Professor  Lounsbury  points  out  {Shakespeare  <u  a  Dramaiic 
Artist,  p.  147)  that  "the  offense  consisted  not  in  the  character  of 
the  conversation  (between  tribunes  and  tradesmen)  but  in  there 
being  any  conversation  at  all." 

'  See  Voltaire,  "  Observations  sur  le  Jules  C4sar  de  Shakespeare," 
CEuvres,  vn,  426. 

'  See  Lessing's  B&mtUcKe  Bohriften,  Stuttgart,  1887,  m,  pp.  367-359. 
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twelve  scenes — first,  as  single  citizens  conveying  to  the 
audience  the  necessary  knowledge  of  setting  and  situation, 
then  in  mass,  listening  to  the  confidences  of  Lucretia  and 
bewailing  her  fate  with  much  mockery  of  Brutus — all 
these,  largely  chorus-functions.  Later  in  this  project  of 
the  play,  Shakspere's  romantic  influence  becomes  increas- 
ingly manifest:  in  the  mob's  banter  with  Brutus,  in  its 
angry  strife  with  the  lictors,  and  finally  and  most  strik- 
ingly, in  the  varying  effect  produced  by  the  stirring 
declamations  of  rival  orators  upon  the  unstable,  impres- 
sionable multitude. 

The  great  Gterman  dramatists  of  the  next  generation 
felt  as  keenly  as  Lessing  the  inspiration  of  Shakspere's 
mob-scenes.  "  The  wonderful  selective  skill  displayed  in 
presenting  in  Julius  Ccesar  the  whole  people  so  success- 
fully by  a  few  voices  from  the  crowd  "  delighted  Schiller,^ 
and  was  surely  not  without  influence  upon  the  admirable 
choice  of  typical  figures  of  the  soldiery  in  Wdllensteins 
Lager,  depraved  peasant,  wise  sergeant,  eager  chasseur, 
thoughtful  cuirassier,  and  violent  capuchin.  But  neither 
in  this  jovial  crew,  nor  in  the  decorous  people  of  Die 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  nor  in  the  formal  parliament  on 
the  Riitli  (Wilhelm  Tell)  have  we  any  study  of  the  mob- 
leader  and  of  the  mob-mind.  These  elements,  largely 
present  in  the  Egmont  of  Goethe,  first  drafted  in  1775 
but  not  finally  revised  until  1786,  proclaim  with  no 
uncertainty  their  illustrious  precedent  The  common 
people  are  here  introduced  three  times :  first  as  a  holiday 
throng  unfolding  the  enveloping  historical  conditions; 
later  as  the  impressionable  audience  of  a  clever  agitator ; 
and  finally  as  timid  individuals  totally  unresponsive  to 
the  eloquence  of  Olarchen.     Lewes  long  since  condemned 

>  See  Schiller's  letter  to  Goethe,  April  1,  1797. 
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the  figures  of  the  first  scene  as  "  puppets  revealing  not 
themselves  but  their  author's  intention " ;  and  Biel- 
schowsky  ^  is  disappointed  by  the  people's  passiveness  and 
failure  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  action.  But 
this  unqualified  dispraise  ignores  the  psychological  sub-, 
tlety  of  the  appeal  of  the  mischief-making,  seditious 
Vansen  to  the  ignorant,  credulous,  suggestible  folk,  loving 
tradition  and  coveting  privileges,  and  misses  the  perfect 
truth  of  the  counter-influence  of  the  master's  personal 
prestige  upon  the  mob-self.  The  cowardly  folk  of  the 
final  scene  imswayed  by  passion  and  too  sensible  of  its 
own  risk  and  responsibilities  to  attanpt  a  daring  rescue, 
suffers  no  such  interesting  contraction  of  consciousness  as 
the  frenzied  mobs  of  Shakspere.  Yet  if  Goethe  had 
wrought  out  the  projected  Jvlius  Coemr  of  his  early  time, 
we  should  have  had,  whatever  the  limitations  of  the 
sketch,  a  more  human  multitude  than  the  nobly  lyrical 
throng,  dubbed  properly  chorus,  of  Herder's  musical 
drama  of  Caesar's  death,  Brutus  (1774).^  The  relation 
of  the  mob  in  the  ill-starred  Grabbe's  Marius  und  8vlla 
to  its  professed  prototype,  the  multitude  of  Coriolanus^ 
need  not  detain  us  now. 

Nearly  all  the  great  mob-scenes  of  the  modem  drama 
frankly  confess  their  large  debt  to  Shakspere's  Roman 
plays.  Yet  none  of  these  enters  more  daringly  the  circle 
of  his  magic  than  the  epoch-making  Cromwell  of  Victor 
Hugo.  Phrases  ("Think  of  the  Ides  of  March! '0, 
situations  (the  refusal  of  the  conspirator  to  strike  the 
praying  Cromwell)  and  the  main  motif,  the  hero's  flattery 
of  the  multitude  by  his  spectacular  refusal  of  the  coveted 

•  Life  of  Ooethe,  i,  pp.  330  f . 

•  See  Herder's  SdmtUche  Werke,  1884,  xxvn,  pp.  52  f. 

•  Cf.  Hocb,  Shakespeare^s  Influence  upon  Orabbe   (University  of 
PennBylvania  dissertation,  without  date),  pp.  38-39. 
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"Idngly  crown,'*  are  thoroughly  Shaksperean.  The 
crowd  of  Cromwell  does  not  appear  until  the  fifth  act; 
but  the  final  scenes  are  all  cast  upon  the  background  of 
popular  impressions  most  minutely  analyzed.  The  multi- 
tude "always  simple  and  always  dazzled  "is  full  of 
eager  curiosity  to  see  the  coronation  fete,  yearning  for 
balls,  races,  comedies,  ready  to  welcome  a  new  regima 
with  cries  of  "  King  Oliver  1 " ;  yet  so  mobile  that  it  is 
turned  by  a  word  or  two  to  love  of  the  republic  and 
hatred  of  spectacles.  Intensely  suggestible  and  super- 
stitious, the  crowd  strengthens  its  mob-energy  by  the  check- 
ing of  voluntary  movements  and  by  constant  interchange 
of  sentiment;  yet  its  silence  ("silence  de  stupeur  dans 
le  peuple  ")  in  moments  of  crisis  is  more  ominous  than 
its  chatter.  In  Overton's  words,  "  il  menace,  il  se  tait." 
It  is  many-headed  like  Shakspere's  throngs.  To  one  or 
the  other  of  its  diverse  minds  Cromwell  seems  "  sombre," 
"  gay,"  "  majestic,"  "  heavy,"  now  "  too  little  for  a  hero," 
now  "  too  fat."  Cromwell's  unflattering  description  of 
the  crowd  shows  full  recognition  of  its  weaknesses.  Ex- 
cited by  the  whispers  of  the  conspirators,  the  throng 
becomes  abnormally  sensitive  to  counter-su^estion.  This 
is  furnished  by  Cromwell  in  an  harangue  for  which  Hugo 
pleads  historical  warrant,  so  diffuse,  obscure,  unemphatic, 
deficient  in  popular  elements,  that  it  leaves  the  reader 
cold.  And  yet — ^here  lies  the  weakness  of  Hugo's  mob- 
psychology — it  gradually  dissipates  the  hostility  of  the 
people  and  produces  the  same  transports  and  acclamation 
of  the  rabble  as  Caesar's  like  refusal  in  Casca's  narrative.^ 
Henceforth  the  multitude  is  Cromwell's  creature,  hypno- 
tically responsive  to  his  every  prompting,  jeering  his 
enemies  and  frantically  haling  to  the  Thames  his  would-be 

^JuUu8  Ccuar,  J,  ii,  234  f. 
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assassin.     The  mob-master  has  conquered.     "  Tout  est  a 
lui,  I'armee  et  ce  peuple  frivole." 

Despite  its  large  borrowings,  Cromwell  clings  no  closer 
to  Julius  Ccesar  than  a  certain  great  drama  of  thirty  years 
since  adheres  to  the  motif  of  Coriolanus.  Ibsen's  vehe- 
ment production,  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  proclaims  in 
its  very  title  its  kinship  with  the  English  play  ^ ;  and 
this  allegory  of  the  author's  righteous  indignation  against 
the  rule  of  the  mob-mind  with  its  "  low  organic  structure, 
imperfect  functions,  violent  emotions,  infectious  actions, 
and  the  absence  of  controlling  or  critical  faculty,"  ^  re- 
produces, mutato  nomine,  the  struggle  of  the  Koman  patri- 
cian with  the  beast  of  many  heads.  The  picture  of 
community  life  in  a  Scandinavian  village  offers  in  every 
line  ample  proof  of  the  imiversality  of  Shakspere's  psy- 
chology. Dr.  Thomas  Stockmann,  the  modem  Coriolanus, 
is  an  aggressively  egotistic,  fearlessly  independent,  honor- 
able man  who  has  done  good  service  too,  and  deserves  the 
people's  applause,  which  he  half  expects  and  half  disdains. 
The  parallel  between  the  two  is  complete  even  to  the  minor 
trait  of  the  absent-mindedness  of  both.  Like  Coriolanus 
showing  his  wounds,  Stockmann  declares  his  past  services 
— his  plan  of  the  Baths,  his  constant  burning  desire  to 
aid  and  exalt  his  birthplace — ;  and  he  faces  a  populace 
quite  as  ready  as  the  Eoman  to  forget,  upon  the  least 
provocation,  merited  honors.  The  throng  of  townsfolk 
that  gathers  in  Act  iv  with  horns  and  whistles  is,  like 
the  Shaksperean  mob,  prejudiced,  emotional,  irrational, 
suggestible.  This  rabble  has  its  tribunes,  too,  cowardly, 
selfish  leaders,  the  burgomaster,  the  printer,  the  editor, 

*  Compare  the  introduction  of  the  Boman  hero's  name,  "  First, 
you  know  Cams  Marcius  is  chief  enemy  to  the  people"  {Coriolanus, 
I,  i,  6). 

'  See  Sedgewick's  close  analysis  of  mobbish  traits  in  his  *'  Mob 
Spirit  in  Literature/'  Atlantio,  xcvi,  1905,  pp.  9  f. 
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who  kindle  the  people's  wrath  against  the  hero.  Stock- 
mann's  address,  breathing  high  scorn  of  "the  compact 
majority/'  parallels  precisely  the  sneers  of  Marcius 
against  "the  greater  poll."  The  outraged  gentleman's 
contempt  for  the  vox  populi,  for  the  argument  of  the 
mob-leaders  that  right  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  ma- 
jority, that  the  masses,  the  crowd,  are  the  true  pith  of 
the  people,  and  his  assertions  of  the  right  of  the  minority, 
the  intellectually  distinguished  few,  to  condemn,  to  sanc- 
tion, to  counsel  and  to  govern  recall  vividly  the  protest 
of  Coriolanus  against  the  tribune-inspired  claim  that  the 
people  are  the  city  and  his  declaration  of  the  right  of 
senators  to  rule,  rather  than  "the  mutable  many."  In 
his  denunciations  of  "  the  multitude,"  "  the  masses,"  "  the 
vulgar  herd,"  Stockinann  falls  little  short  of  his  fiery  pre- 
cedent, and  his  analogies  of  "  vulgar  curs,"  "  gutter  mon- 
grels," "  common  barn-door  hens,"  seem  a  twice-told  tale 
of  vituperation.^  The  parallel  holds  to  the  end.  Like 
his  Koman  prototype,  indeed  in  the  very  same  words, 
Stockmann  is  voted  by  the  furious  mob  imder  the  stimulus 
of  the  Norwegian  tribunes  "  an  enemy  of  the  people," 
and  is  hooted  from  the  place  of  meeting  with  all  despite. 
Suggestion  has  done  its  fell  work.  And  the  act  closes 
with  the  complete  domination  of  the  scene  by  the 
uncontrolled  mob-self. 

Frederick  Tupper,  Jr. 

'  Parallels  of  language  are  suggestive.  Stockmann's  telling  figure, 
"There  seems  to  be  precious  little  oxygen  in  many  and  many  a 
house  in  this  town,  since  the  whole  compact  majority  is  unscrupu- 
lous enough  to  want  to  found  its  future  upon  a  quagmire  of  lies 
and  fraud.  You  poison  the  whole  country/'  reminds  us  of  Corio- 
lanus, m,  iii,  120  f., 

"You  common  cry  of  curs  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,"  etc. 
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XXni.— A   RECLASSIFICATION  OF  THE 
PERCEVAL  ROMANCES 

In  The  Folk-Lore  Record  for  1881  (Vol.  4,  pp.  1  ff.), 
Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  published  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Aryan  Expulsion- And-Retum  Formula  in  the  Folk-  and 
Hero  Tales  of  the  Celts."  In  this  article,  Mr.  Nutt 
advances  the  theory  that  the  Perceval  romances,  the 
English  and  the  Welsh  versions  especially,  are  variants 
of  the  Expulsion  and  Return  formula.  This  classifica* 
tion  has  been  accepted  by  subsequent  writers,  with  the 
result  that  the  English  version,  Sir  Perceval,  is  declared 
to  be  the  most  faithful  representative  of  the  so-called 
primitive  or  original  form  of  the  story. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study,  first,  to  show  that  Mr. 
Nutt's  classification  of  these  stories  is  not  well  founded ; 
and  secondly,  to  offer  a  new  classification,  which,  if 
correct,  may  have  some  slight  bearing,  perhaps,  on  certain 
current  theories  regarding  the  primitive  form  of  the  story 
and  regarding  the  inter-relations  of  several  of  the  versions. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  here  concerned 
with  the  question  of  ultimate  localization  of  the  Perceval 
material ;  nor  am  I  concerned  with  the  intricate  problems 
of  the  Grail  legend.  My  problem  is  merely  one  of  classi- 
fication, and  as  a  working  basis  for  its  solution,  the 
English  version.  The  Romance  of  Sir  Perceval  of  Oalles,^ 
is  made  use  of. 

The  plot  of  this  story  is  as  follows : — 

Perceval's  father  is  a  brother-in-law  to  King  Arthnr  and  a  knight 
of  noble  prowess;  but  in  a  tournament  given  in  honor  of  the  birth 

*  Printed  by  J.  0.  Halliwell  in  The  Thwmtm  Romanoea. 
524 
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of  his  son,  he  is  slain  for  revenge  by  the  Red  Knight.  Regarding 
the  death  of  her  lord  as  an  ominons  portent  oonoeming  her  son, 
Perceval's  mother,  Acheflour,  flees  with  him  to  a  forest  where  he 
is  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  practices  of  chivalry.  Being 
allowed  some  freedom,  the  lad  sets  out  one  day  to  find  the  great 
God  of  whom  his  mother  has  told  him,  and  accidentally  meets 
Gawain,  Iwain,  and  Kay,  all  mounted  and  dad  in  green.  Per- 
ceval asks  which  one  is  the  great  God;  they  thinK  that  he  is  a  fool 
and  inform  him  that  they  are  only  knights  of  Arthur's  court.  He 
returns  home  mounted  upon  a  wild  mare  that  he  has  caught,  and 
his  mother  sees  that  her  precautions  have  been  in  vain.  The  next 
day,  Perceval  sets  out  to  demand  knighthood  of  Arthur.  His 
mother  gives  him  a  ring  as  a  parting  token  of  remembrance,  and 
counsels  him  regarding  his  future  conduct.  On  his  way  he  stops 
at  a  hall  where  he  finds  no  one  but  a  sleeping  lady,  from  whom  he 
takes  a  ring,  placing  his  own  upon  her  finger.  He  then  rides 
forward  to  Arthur's  hall,  where  his  rude  behavior  attracts  un- 
favorable attention  from  the  knights;  but  Arthur,  noticing  the 
resemblance  to  the  late  Syr  Perc3rvelle,  receives  him  courteously. 
Perceval  demands  knighthood  and  the  king  promises  to  grant  it 
if  the  youth  will  regain  the  golden  cup  which  the  Red  ELnight  has 
just  carried  away.  Perceval,  destined  to  avenge  his  father's  death, 
pursues  the  Red  Knight,  kills  him,  and  secures  the  desired  cup. 
He  is  about  to  bum  the  knight  out  of  his  armor  as  (Gawain  rides  up 
and  assists  in  removing  it.  The  cup  is  sent  back  to  the  king,  but 
Perceval  dons  the  Red  Knight's  armor  and  sets  out  on  adventures. 
He  soon  meets  a  witch,  the  mother  of  the  Red  Knight,  and  kills 
her.  He  comes  to  the  castle  of  his  uncle,  and  while  there  hears 
of  Lady  Lufamour,  who  is  besieged  by  a  Sultan  who  wishes  to 
marry  her.  Perceval  goes  to  her  assistance  knd  slays  all  the  Sara- 
cens before  her  castle.  Meantime,  Arthur  and  three  of  his  knighta 
arrive  on  the  scene  and  the  hero  is  knighted.  Then  he  kills  the 
Sultan,  weds  Lufamour,  and  rules  her  land  for  a  year,  after  which 
he  sets  forth  to  find  his  mother.  On  his  way  he  chances  upon  the 
lady  from  whom  he  took  the  ring,  bound  to  a  tree.  She  has  been 
left  there  by  her  lord,  the  Black  Knight,  who  believed  her  guilty 
of  an  intrigue  with  a  stranger.  Perceval  fights  with  the  Black 
Knight  and  overthrows  him;  he  declares  that  no  harm  was  done 
the  lady  and  that  he  will  return  her  ring  if  he  may  have  back  his 
own.  Then  he  learns  that  his  mother's  token  has  been  given  to  a 
giant,  who  proves  to  be  the  brother  of  the  slain  Sultan.  Perceval 
slays  the  giant,  enters  the  castle,  and  secures  his  ring  from  a  box 
of  jewds  turned  over  to  him  by  the  porter.  At  the  sight  of  the 
ring,  the  porter  becomes  disturbed,  and  finally  tells  Perceval  that 
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the  gUnt  onee  offered  it  to  a  lady,  who  became  diatraught  and  ran 
away  as  soon  as  ever  she  saw  it;  for  she  recognised  it  and  thought 
that  the  giant  had  slain  her  son.  Then  Perceval  goes  to  find  his 
mother,  thus  referred  to,  is  successful,  and  carries  her  to  the 
giant's  castle.  After  she  is  restored,  he  returns  with  her  to  the 
queen,  Lufamour,  and  all  live  there  together.  Some  time  later  he 
goes  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  wins  many  cities  but  eventually 
U  killed. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Nutt's  classification  of  this 
story  as  a  variant  of  the  Expulsion  and  Eetum  formula 
has  been  formally  challenged.  Several  writers  on  the 
subject  have  consistently  objected  to  his  quoting  individual 
Celtic  folk  tales  (or  any  folk  tales  for  that  matter)  as 
parallels  to  the  Perceval  story,  asserting  that  the  very  tales 
quoted  are  no  more  than  the  "  reflex  of  the  written  litera- 
ture that  they  are  intended  to  illustrate."  ^  In  addition  to 
taking  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell,  in  his 
papers  on  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Orail  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1902),  page  10,  advances  the  idea  that  the  object 
of  Chretien's  poem  on  Perceval  was  "  to  describe  the 
education  of  a  simple  nature."  As  a  parallel,  Mr.  Newell 
then  cites  The  Legend  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  a  Chris- 
tian recast  of  the  life  of  Guatama  Buddha.  "  As  the 
central  idea  of  the  legend,"  he  says,  "is  to  set  forth 
instruction  in  Christianity,  so  that  of  the  Perceval  is  to 
recount  education  in  chivalry;  and  it  would  seem  neces- 
sary to  seek  no  further  for  the  fundamental  conception 
of  Chrestien." 

However  applicable  this  statement  may  be  to  Chretien's 
poem,  it  certainly  has  no  bearing  upon  the  English  version. 
Sir  Perceval.     It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  that 

*See  M.  (Jaeter,  "The  Legend  of  the  Grail,"  Folk-Lore,  1891, 
pp.  52  ff.  See  also  H.  Zimmer  in  Odttingisohe  gelehrte  Aneeiget^, 
1890,  No.  12,  pp.  610  ff. 
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is  the  sole  central  idea  of  any  of  the  versions,  including 
Chretien's.  Moreover,  Mr.  Newell  says  nothing  against 
Mr.  Nutt's  classification,  the  argument  for  which  we 
shall  now  examine  in  some  detail.^ 

The  Expulsion  and  Betum  formula  comprises  thirteen 
incidents,  tabulated  by  Mr.  Nutt  as  follows : —  ^ 

I.    Hero  bom — 

(a)  Out  of  wedlock. 
(6)  Posthumously. 

(c)  Supematurally. 

(d)  One  of  twins.  , 

II.    Mother,  princess  residing  in  her  own  country. 
III.    Father- 
ed) Hero  }  ^^'"^  ^^^^- 
IV.    Tokens  and  warning  of  hero's  future  greatness. 
V.    He  is  in  consequence  driven  forth  from  tome. 
VI.    Is  suckled  by  wild  beasts. 
VII.    Is  brought  up  by  a  (childless  couple),  or  shepherd, 
or  widow. 
VIII.    Is  of  passionate  and  violent  disposition. 
IX.    Seeks  service  in  foreign  lands. 

^In  his  recent  book,  Sir  Perceval  of  Odilee,  published  after  this 
study  was  written  and  after  the  substance  of  it  was  presented 
before  the  1910  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of 
America,  Mr.  R.  H.  Griffith  reconstructs  what  he  calls  the  A-Stage 
[or  primitive  form]  of  the  Perceval  story  and  says :  "  The  sum- 
mary [of  the  primitive  form  of  the  story]  is  too  specific  and  too 
detailed  to  be  considered  merely  a  formula,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  'Aryan  Expulsion  and  Return  Formula.'"    P.   118. 

'As  first  presented  by  Mr.  Nutt,  this  formula  comprised  eighteen 
incidents.  Later,  in  his  book,  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Orail,  pp. 
153-4,  he  reduced  the  number  to  thirteen  as  here  quoted;  the  last 
five  of  the  original  list  were  omitted.    Mr.  Nutt  does  not  say  why. 
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IX.  A.    Attacks  and  slays  monsters* 

IX.  B.    Acquires  supernatural  knowledge  through  eating 
a  fish,  or  other  magic  animaL 
X.    Returns  to  his  own  country,   retreats,   and   again 
retreats. 

XI.    Overcomes  his  enemies,  frees  his  mother,  seats  him- 
self on  the  throne. 

After  comparing  the  Welsh  Peredur  and  the  English 
Sir  Perceval  with  this  formula,  Mr.  Nutt  says,  "  In  all 
probability,  the  lost  original  of  these  two  versions  was  in 
almost  entire  conformity  with  the  formula."  Of  these 
thirteen  incidents,  Mr.  Nutt  says,  "  The  English  version 
contains  the  first,  perhaps  the  sixth,  the  eighth,  and  elev- 
enth incident  in  proper  sequence  and  in  perfectly  recog- 
nizable form."  Let  us  examine  this  statement  a  little 
more  closely.  The  first  incident  of  Mr.  Nutt's  Expulsion 
and  Return  formula  is :  The  hero  is  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
posthumously,  supematurally,  or  one  of  twins.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Sir  Perceval  is  bom  in  wedlock;  he  is  bom 
before  his  father  is  killed ;  his  birth  is  perfectly  natural ; 
and  he  is  the  only  child.  The  poem  is  dear  on  these 
points.^  The  presence  of  the  sixth  incident — the  hero  is 
suckled  by  wild  beasts — ^Mr.  Nutt  qualifies  with  a  mild 
"  perhaps."  The  following  lines  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Nutt 
as  the  basis  for  his  conclusion ;  I  believe  that  they  speak 
for  themselves. 

He 

....  in  the  wilde  wodde  went 

With  bestez  to  playe, 

With  wilde  beetez  for  to  playe. 

(174-177.) 

*Mr.  Nutt  alflo  states  that  Peredur  is  poBthnmously  bom  (Folk- 
Lore  Record,  iv,  p.  43),  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  ground 
for  the  statement. 
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This  leaves  us  only  numbers  VIII  and  XL  Number 
VIII  declares  that  the  hero  is  of  passionate  and  violent 
disposition.  No  one  would  deny  that  Sir  Perceval  has* 
such  a  nature;  but  so  have  countless  other  heroes,  who, 
on  that  basis,  have  good  right  to  be  classed  with  Sir 
Perceval.  Such  a  trait  of  character,  moreover,  could 
hardly  be  distinctive  in  any  formula,  especially  when 
imaccompanied  with  more  essential  features  of  that  for- 
mula than  are  found  in  the  English  Sir  Perceval,  and  we 
must  not  allow  it  too  much  emphasis  here.  As  for  the 
remaining  incident,  the  Xlth,  the  English  story  of  Sir 
Perceval  contains  it — ^the  one,  and  only  one,  vital  point  in 
common  between  the  Expulsion  and  Eetum  formula  and 
our  romance. 

But  even  if  three  or  four  incidents  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Nutt  were  as  closely  in  common  between  the  Expulsion 
and  Eetum  formula  and  the  English  Sir  Perceval  as  he 
thinks  they  are,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  important 
enough  to  determine  the  type.  As  I  take  it,  the  main  point 
of  the  Expulsion  and  Return  formula  is  this :  A  decree  is 
passed  which  calls  for  the  death  or  punishment  of  some 
youth.  To  escape  that  death  or  punishment,  the  youth  is 
sent  or  is  taken  abroad,  it  may  be  to  a  wilderness^  The 
so-called  exile  or  flight  is  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  is  always  accomplished.  This  is  true  in  the  case 
of  the  Glreat  Fool  and  other  Expulsion  and  Return  heroes 
cited  by  Mr.  Nutt;  but  it  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Perceval. 

Assuming  now  that  Mr.  Nutt's  classification  of  the 
English  Sir  Perceval  and  of  the  other  versions  oi  the' 
story  is  no  longer  tenable,  I  wish  to  present  the  theory 
that  the  story  is  virtually  a  oombinatioii  of  two  other 
well-known  and  widely-distributed  formulas  of  folk-lore,— 
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namely,  The  Male  Cinderella  and  The  Fated  Prince. 
Scholars  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  considering  the  Perceval 
l^end  as  a  Male  Cinderella  or  Dummling  story, — ^that  is, 
the  story  of  a  youth  who,  although  unpromising  and  ridi- 
culed, suddenly  performs  some  great  feat  and  thenceforth 
becomes  a  great  hero.  Before  considering  further  the  Male 
Cinderella  feature  of  the  Perceval  story,  I  wish  first  to 
examine  the  story  in  its  relation  to  the  Fated  Prince 
formula. 

A  comparison  of  a  number  of  Fated  Prince  stories 
enables  us  to  tabulate  seven  points  as  characteristic  of  the 
formula,  as  follows : —  ^ 

I.    A  woman  of  high  rank  gives  birth  to  a  beautiful  son, 
who  may  be  bom  as  a  divine  reward,  and  who 
is  devotedly  loved  by  both  parents. 
II.    There  is  prophesied  for  the  child  a  destiny  that  is 
displeasing  to  the  parents. 

^A  widely-spread  form  of  tlie  theme  is  as  follows:  A  poor  man 
has  a  son  of  whom  it  is  predicted  that  he  shall  marry  the  king's 
daughter.  Angered  about  the  prophecy,  the  king  seeks  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  boy,  and  succeeds  usually  by  giving  the  parents  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Then  the  king  places  the  child  in  a  box  which  he 
tiirows  into  the  river,  thinking  the  matter  is  ended.  But  the  child 
is  rescued,  usually  by  a  miller,  and  is  cared  for  until  he  is  grown. 
The  king  meets  him  again  and  sends  him  to  the  queen  with  a  letter 
calling  for  the  inmiediate  execution  of  the  bearer.  The  hero  stops 
over  night  at  a  hut  on  his  way,  and  friendly  hands  substitute  for 
the  "death  warrant"  a  letter  bidding  the  queen  to  marry  the 
bearer  to  the  king's  daughter.  The  marriage  takes  place;  the  king 
is  enraged  and  sends  his  son-in-law  upon  a  perilous  journey.  The 
youth  is  successful,  however,  and  the  story  ends  with  the  downfall 
of  the  king  and  the  accession  of  the  hero  to  the  throne.  See 
Grimm,  Kinder-  und  H<iu8indrchen,  No.  29  and  Notes;  Groome, 
Gypsy  Folk-Tales,  p.  133  and  Note;  Wratislaw,  Biaty  Folk-Tales, 
pp.  Id  and  278;  Hahn,  Orteohisohe  und  AJhanesisoTie  Mdrchen,  No. 
20;  Boccaccio,  Jl  Decofnerone,  2:8;  Schmidt,  Orieohisohe  MUrehen, 
No.  2,  p.  67;  Wardrop,  Chorgiai^  FoUc-Tales,  pp.  22,  25,  and  83. 
See  also  the  story  of  Achilles. 
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III.    In  order  to  thwart  the   accomplishment  of  that 
destiny,  the  eon  is  taken  to  be  brought  up  in  some 
remote  district. 
IV.    A  numerous  household  accompanies  the  youth  and 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  keep  him  from  con- 
tact with  anything  that  might  assist  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prophecy. 
V.    As  a  result  of  being  granted  some  freedom,  the  boy 
accidentally  comes  in  contact  with  beings  that 
concern  his  fate  or  destiny. 
VI.    By  inquiry  he  gains  intelligence  concerning  those 
beings,  and  decides  to  leave  home. 
VII.    He  sets  out  into  the  world,  and  after  a  number  of 
adventures,  finally  suffers  the  fate  that  was  pre- 
dicted at  the  time  of  his  birth. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  English  Sir  Perceval  to  see  how  far 
these  various  incidents  are  there  represented.  The  nimie- 
rals  used  correspond  to  the  incidents  as  just  tabulated. 


Sir  Perceval,  the  hero  of  the  romance,  was  the  only 
son  of  Syr  Percyvelle  and  Acheflour,  a  sister  of  King 
Arthur  and  a  woman  of  high  rank.  Perceval  is  not 
necessarily  a  divine  reward,  and  need  not  be;  yet,  his 
advent  into  the  world  was  the  occasion  for  great  rejoicing 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  The  formula  demands  that 
a  Fated  Prince  hero  be  loved  by  his  parents.  That  Per- 
ceval was  loved  by  his  father  is  shown  in  the  following 
lines  (105-112): 

VThenne  the  childe  was  borne, 
He  made  calle  it  one  the  morne. 
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Alt  hit  fadir  highte  byforne, 

^Dge  Percyyelle: 
The  knjghto  was  fayne,  a  feate  made 
For  a  knaye  childe  that  he  hade, 
And  sythene,  witiiowttene  any  bade, 

Offe  juBtyngez  thay  telle! 

In  the  tournament  that  was  set  in  honor  of  this  son^  we  are 
told  that  (130-132) 

Percyyelle  hase  wele  done 
For  the  loye  of  his  longe  sone, 
One  the  Ante  day. 

That  Acheflour  loved  her  son  goes  almost  without  say- 
ing; it  is  manifest  throughout  the  poem.  Indeed,  the 
unity  of  the  poem  and  the  well-construoted  plot  both 
depend  upon  that  mother's  love  for  her  son.  After  the 
death  of  her  lord^  everything  that  Acheflour  does  springs 
from  that  motive.  Her  purpose  in  taking  Perceval  away 
from  the  place  where  "  dedez  of  armez  shalle  be  donne  " ; 
her  constant  concern  for  keeping  him  always  with  her  in 
the  wood  (249) ;  her  alarm  when  she  sees  him  bringing 
home  a  horse  (349  flp.) ;  her  sorrow  when  he  tells  her  of 
his  meeting  with  the  knights  (385  ff.)  ;  her  desire  to  have 
him  conduct  himself  properly  after  he  sets  out  for 
Arthur's  hall  (390  flp.) ;  and  finally,  her  insanity,  which 
is  the  immediate  result  of  her  thinking  that  her  son  has 
been  killed — all  bespeak  a  love  that  was  at  once  deep  and 
enduring.  This  fact  is  of  vital  significance  in  connection 
with  the  Fated  Prince  formula,  and  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked when  we  come  to  consider  the  story  in  its  relation 
to  the  Male  Cinderella  formula. 

n 

The  English  romance,  to  be  sure,  contains  no  verbal 
prophecy  concerning  the  fate  of  the  hero.     Instead,  the 
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author  has  the  father  killed  in  a  tournament  given  in 
celebration  of  t^ie  birth  of  his  son  (109  fE.).  This  inci- 
dent, however,  augurs  the  future  of  the  boy.  From  it, 
the  mother  infers  that  her  son  is  to  become  a  knight  and 
is  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father.  She  infers  also  that 
he  may  possibly  be  slain  in  the  process.  That  Acheflour 
is  profoundly  impressed  and  even  terrified  by  this  portent 
is  manifest  in  the  precaution  which  she  takes  to  forestall 
its  fulfillment.  Certainly  the  yoimg  bride  has  seen 
enough  of  the  career  of  knighthood.  She  has  seen  her 
lord  victorious  in  many  combats  only  to  be  slain  at 
last  by  his  mortal  enemy.  She  foresees  the  same 
knightly  career  for  her  son  if  nature  is  to  have  its 
way.  If  she  remains  at  court  with  him,  she  knows 
that  he  will  become  a  knight.  Moreover,  he  would  be 
expected  to  follow  the  career  of  his  father,  and  at  last  to 
avenge  openly  that  father's  deatL  She  looks  upon  the 
future  of  her  son  as  fixed  unless  something  is  done  to 
change  it  The  incident  of  her  lord's  death  had  opened 
that  future  to  her  view.  It  was  in  effect  a  prophecy  of 
fate  at  which  she  was  highly  displeased. 

Furthermore,  after  Perceval  has  met  the  knights  in  the 
wood  and  has  returned  home  with  a  horse,  his  mother 
realizes  that  her  precautions  have  been  in  vain  (349-356)  : 

The  lady  was  never  more  sore  bygone, 
Scho  wiste  never  whare  to  wonne, 
Whenne  seho  wiste  hir  ^nge  sonnto 
Horse  hame  brynge! 

Seho  saw  hym  horse  hame  brynge, 
Scho  wiste  wele  by  that  thynge 
That  the  kynde  wolde  oute-sprynge, 
For  thynge  that  be  moughte. 

In  these  lines,  the  author  speaks  the  mind  of  the  mother 
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of  Perceval,  and  records  the  fulfillment  of  an  apparent 
prophecy  in  regard  to  what  was  considered  to  be  the 
future  or  fate  of  the  hero.  To  my  mind,  these  lines  sum 
up  the  essential  theme  of  the  poem, — ^namely,  the  hero  was 
destined  to  become  a  knight  and  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  father  in  spite  of  all  precaution  to  the  contrary.  This 
was  the  fate  which  that  mother  feared ;  this  was  the  fate 
which  she  saw  prophesied  in  the  death  of  her  lord. 

The  poem  furnishes  another  curious  bit  of  evidence  as 
to  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  definite  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  future  knightly  achievement  of  the  hero. 
Arthur  has  told  him  that  one  of  his  favorite  knights,  Syr 
Percyvelle,  had  been  slain  fifteen  years  before  by  "  a 
theffe  "  on  whom  vengeance  had  not  been  taken.  He  then 
says   (562-568): 

"There  is  no  mane  apone  lyfe. 
With  swerde,  spere,  ne  with  knyfe, 
May  stroye  hym  allane, 
,  But  if  it  were  syr  Peroyrelle  sone; 

Who  80  wiste  where  he  ware  done,  ,- 

The  bokes  says  that  he  mone 
Venge  his  fader  bane." 

Whether  or  not  these  lines  point  to  an  older  version  of  the 
story  in  which  some  such  formal  prophecy  received  a  great 
deal  more  emphasis,  it  is  difficult  to  prove.  There  seems 
to  be  some  evidence  in  favor  of  that  view,  which  if  correct 
makes  strongly  for  my  contention.^  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  present  classification  of  the  romance  as  a  variant 
of  the  Fated  Prince  formula  be  correct,  the  existence  of 
an  older  version  of  the  story  in  which  the  formal  prophecy 
is  an  important  feature  becomes  almost  certain. 

These  three  incidents  in  the  poem,  then, — ^the  death  of 
PeroevaFs  father  with  its  prophetic  import^  the  record  of 

*See  Nutt,  Legend  of  ike  Holy  OraU,  p.  156. 
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the  fulfillment  of  an  apparent  prophecy  at  the  time  Per- 
ceval brought  home  the  horse,  and  the  lines  spoken  by 
Arthur  concerning  the  son's  avenging  the  death  of  his 
father — are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  make  dear  the  presence 
of  the  second  incident  of  the  Fated  Prince  formula  in 
the  romance.  Perceval  was  fated  to  become  a  knight  and 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father.  Perceval's  mother 
thought  that  in  the  process  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  ven- 
geance her  son  would  be  killed;  consequently,  she  was 
highly  displeased  at  the  proi^ect  of  his  being  destined  to 
avenge  his  father's  death  at  all. 

Ill  AND  IV 

The  third  and  fourth  incidents  in  the  Fated  Prince 
formula  may  be  considered  together.  The  third  is  the 
removal  of  the  son  to  some  remote  district  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy.  The;fourth 
concerns  the  further  precautions  taken  by  the  parents  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  following  lines  from  the  romance 
show  how  faithfully  these  incidents  are  there  preserved 
(161-192) : 

And  now  is  Percyrelle  the  wighte 
Slayne  in  bateUe  and  in  fyghte; 
And  the  lady  base  gyffene  a  gyf te, 

Holde  if  scho  may, 
That  echo  schalle  neyermare  wonne 
In  stede  with  hir  longe  sonne, 
Ther  dedez  of  annez  schalle  be  donne. 

By  nyghte  ne  be  daye; 
Bot  in  the  wodde  schalle  he  be, 
SaUe  he  nothyng  see 
Bot  the  leves  of  the  tree, 

And  the  greyes  graye: 
Schalle  he  nowther  take  tent 
To  juBtes  ne  to  tournament, 
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Bol  iB  the  Wilde  wodde  mat 
With  beetes  to  pUye. 

With  Wilde  beetei  for  to  pUyer 

Scho  teke  hir  Isve  and  went  hir  waye, 

Bothe  at  barone  and  at  raye. 

And  went  to  the  wodde. 
Byhynde  echo  leved  boure  and  haulle; 
A  maydene  echo  tuke  hir  withalle, 
That  scho  my^te  appone  calle, 

Whenne  that  hir  nede  stode: 
Other  gudes  wolde  scho  nonne  nayte; 
Bot  with  hir  take  a  tryppe  ot  gayte, 
With  mylke  of  thame  for  to  bayte 

To  hir  lyres  fode; 
Off  alle  hir  lordes  faire  gere 
Wolde  scho  noite  with  hir  here, 
Bot  a  lyttille  Heottes  spere, 

Agayne  hir  sone  jode. 

And  (229-232), 

f^tene  wynter  and  mare 

He  duellede  in  those  holtes  hare, 

Nowther  nurture  ne  lare 

Scho  wolde  hym  none  lere. 

Then  (236-240)  she  asked  him  to  pray 

"To  goddez  sone  dere 
That  he  wolde  helpe  the» 
Lorde,  for  his  poustee, 
A  gude  mane  for  to  bee. 

And  longe  to  duelle  here  I " 

In  the  fourth  incident  as  represented  in  the  romance, 
one  important  variation  from  the  formula  is  noticeable: 
the  large  attending  company  in  the  flight  has  given  place 
to  one  maid-servanty  and  the  palace,  which  usually  is 
erected  for  the  son,  has  dropped  out  completely.  This 
change  may  be  due  to  the  extra  precautions  which  the 
author  has  Acheflour  take ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  file  presence 
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of  the  Male  Cinderella  formula  in  the  same  story.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  author  desiring  to  emphasize  the 
unpromising  character  of  his  hero  thought  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  be  completely  consistent,  to  change  the  hero's 
youthful  environment,  making  it  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  his  reputation  and  character. 


Perceval,  similarly  to  the  hero  in  the  Fated  Prince  story, 
is  allowed  some  freedom  by  his  mother.  When  Acheflour 
arrives  at  her  destination,  she  gives  the  boy  a  spear  and 
bids  him  "  walke  in  the  wodde "  (230) ;  and  much  of 
his  time  is  spent  in  hunting  "  bestes  and  othere  gere  " 
in  the  wild  wood  (209  flp.).  It  is  to  be  noted  here  that 
Acheflour  had  no  fear  whatever  that  her  son  might  be 
killed  by  wild  beasts ;  the  danger  was  connected  only  with 
deeds  of  arms,  and  it  lay  in  her  belief  that  her  son  was 
fated  to  avenge  his  father's  death. 

The  result  of  allowing  the  youth  such  freedom  is 
identical  with  what  we  find  in  the  Fated  Prince  formula. 
Perceval's  mother  has  taken  him  to  the  wood  in  order  to 
keep  him  from  contact  with  deeds  of  arms.  She  does  not 
want  him  even  to  know  what  knights  are,  or  to  know 
anything  that  pertains  to  a  knightly  career.  Arrived  in 
her  retreat,  she  allows  her  son  the  freedom  of  the  wood, 
and  as  a  result  he  meets  three  knights,  the  very  beings 
who  are  most  closely  connected  with  his  fate  and  from 
whom  he  has  been  jealously  guarded  (275  flP.). 

VI 

The  hero  of  the  Fated  Prince  story  makes  inquiries  and 
learns  certain  facts  concerning  what  he  has  just  seen. 
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Perceval  does  the  same  in  regard  to  the  knights  whom 
he  has  seen.  He  asks  them  what  kind  of  ^^thTnges" 
they  are  (295) ;  and  learning  that  they  are  knights  of 
King  Arthur,  he  asks  (315-16) : 

"Wille  king  Arthoure  make  me  knyghte, 
And  I  oome  hym  tille?" 

Shortly  after  Perceval  leaves  the  knights  whom  he  has 
met,  he  catches  a  mare  and  says  (343-44), 


"Thou  salle  here  me 

To  mome  to  the  kynge." 

He  returns  to  his  mother  and  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  adventure  (373-380)  : 

**  Moder,  at  ^nder  hille  hafe  I  bene, 
There  hafe  I  thre  knyghtee  sene. 
And  I  hafe  spokene  with  thame,  I  wene, 

Wordes  in  throo; 
I  have  highte  thame  alle  thre 
Before  thaire  kyng  for  to  be, 
8iche  one  schalle  he  make  me 

As  is  one  of  tho!  " 


VII 

The  last  incident  tabulated  under  the  Fated  Prince 
formula  is  the  departure  of  the  youth  from  home  and 
the  fulfillment  of  his  destiny.  After  Perceval  has  decided 
to  leave  home,  and  has  made  known  that  decision  to  his 
mother,  she  yields  reluctantly  and  gives  him  friendly 
counsel  and  a  ring.  The  youth  then  mounts  upon  his 
mare  and  sets  out  for  Arthur's  hall.  After  certain  ad- 
ventures on  the  way,  he  finally  arrives  at  his  destination, 
rides  rudely  up  to  Arthur,  and  demands  knighthood,  say- 
ing (527-28), 
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"Bot  if  the  kyng  make  me  kigrghte, 
I  salle  hym  slaa!  " 

Then  Perceval  learns  of  the  Bed  Knight^  who  soon  enters 
the  hall,  calls  the  king  and  all  the  knights  recreants,  seizes 
the  gold  cup  before  the  king,  and  rides  away  with  it.  For 
five  years  he  had  done  this  and  no  one  had  dared  to  seek 
vengeance. 

"Petir!  "  quod  Percyvelle  the  iynge, 
"Hym  thamie  wille   (I)   downe  dynge. 
And  the  coupe  agayne  brynge, 

And  thou  wille  make  me  knyghte.*' 

(641-44) 

Arthur  agrees,  and  the  youth  rides  forth  to  attack  his  foe. 
He  soon  overtakes  him  and  after  a  short  encounter  suc- 
ceeds in  killing  him  (685-696),  thus  fulfilling  his  destiny 
in  avenging  the  death  of  his  father. 

As  for  the  death  of  the  hero,  mentioned  in  the  last  few 
lines  of  the  poem,  it  may  be  regarded  merely  as  the  con- 
ventional method  of  getting  rid  of  the  hero  of  a  romance, 
and  as  such  perhaps  stands  as  a  later  addition  to  the 
original  material.  Consequently,  it  does  not  concern  us 
here. 

Of  the  seven  incidents  of  the  Fated  Prince  formula, 
then,  five  are  present  in  the  English  Sir  Perceval  in 
detailed  form.  A  sixth  is  present  in  a  reasonably  and 
naturally  interpreted  substitute ;  while  the  remaining  one 
has  been  modified,  either  to  secure  greater  emphasis  of  a 
point  in  the  precautions  taken  by  the  mother  or  to  em- 
phasize the  condition  which  the  author  thought  was 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  use  of  the  other  folk-lore 
formula,  the  Male  Cinderella.  On  the  mere  basis  of 
mathematical  calculation,  the  romance  has  a  better  claim 
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to  classification  under  the  Fated  Prince  formula  than 
under  Mr.  Nutt's  Expulsion  and  Betum  formula*  On  the 
basis  of  preserving  essential  incidents  of  a  formula^  the 
romance  has  no  right  to  be  classed  under  Mr.  Nutt's 
formula;  and  I  believe  that  the  new  classification  here 
suggested  is  thoroughly  justified. 

As  aforesaid,  the  Perceval  romances  are  generally  ac- 
cepted as  Male  Cinderella  or  Dummling  stories.  There 
are  several  important  types  of  Male  Cinderella  tales,^ 
but  the  one  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  has  the 
following  distinctive  traits: 

I.    The  hero  is  reputed  to  be  worthless  and,  sometimes, 
foolish. 
II.    He  is  unprepossessing  in  appearance. 
III.    He  is  likely  to  be  gluttonous,  careless,  and  lazy. 
IV.    He  is  usually  ill-treated  by  some  member  of  the 
family.     Sometimes,   he  is   loved   by  another 
member  of  the  family. 
V.    He  endures  in  silence  the  scornful  abuse  of  others. 
VI.    Some  state  of  affairs  exists  which  calls  for  the 
performance  of  a  great  feat 
VII.    The  hero  unexpectedly  performs  this  great  feat 
alone. 
VIII.    He  thereby  attains  great  honor  and  eventually 
makes  a  profitable  marriagid. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  romance  in  its  relation  to  this 
Male  Cinderella  theme.  Incidents  in  common  between 
this  theme  and  the  romance  will  be  pointed  out  in  brief, 
the  chief  stress  being  placed  upon  the  variations.     The 

*  See  The  Unpromi9ing  Hero  m  FoVh-Lore,  Wpio,  and  Romance,  my 
unpublished  diflsertation  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  University. 
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numerals  used  correspond  to  the  incidents  as  just  enu- 
merated. 


Sir  Perceval  bears  the  same  reputation  as  that  borne  by 
the  conventional  Male  Cinderella  hero.  The  author  not 
only  calls  him  several  times  "  the  fole  one  the  filde,"  or 
simply  "  the  fole,"  but  says  (275-76), 

The  childes  witt  was  fuUe  thynne 
Whenne  he  scholde  say  oughte. 

Moreover,  we  have  the  indirect  opinion  of  the  king  himself 
concerning  Sir  Perceval,  where  the  poet  remarks  (693-96), 

The  childe  hadde  wonede  in  the  wodde, 
He  knewe  nother  evylle  ne  gude, 
The  kyng  hym-selfe  understode 
He  was  a  wilde  manne. 


II 

The  same  close  agreement  holds  also  for  the  second 
incident,  which  concerns  the  hero's  personal  appearance. 
All  that  need  be  said  here  in  r^ard  to  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Male  Cinderella  hero  is  that  he  looks 
his  part  He  is  reputed  to  be  foolish,  and  where  descrip- 
tion is  given,  it  usually  agrees  with  his  reputation.  This 
is  true  in  the  case  of  Sir  Perceval.  Indeed,  his  appear- 
ance is,  in  large  measure,  responsible  for  that  reputation, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  knights.  As  he  first  appears, 
before  them,  he  is  described  thus  (266-276) : 

The  chylde  hadd  nothyng  that  tyde, 

That  he  myate  inne  his  bones  hyde, 

Bot  a  gaytes  skynne; 
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He  was  barely  of  body  and  therto  rUt  brade. 
One  ayther  halfe  a  skynne  he  hade. 
The  hode  was  of  the  same  made 
Juste  to  the  chynne. 

His  hode  was  juste  to  his  chynne. 
The  flesche  halfe  tourned  with-inne. 
The  childes  witt  was  fulle  thynne 

Whenne  he  soholde  say  oughte. 

He  makes  the  same  ridiculous  appearance  when  he  presents 
himself  before  Arthur.  He  is  still  clad  in  his  goat  skins 
(658-660),  and  rides  a  mare  which  he  guides  by  a  withe 
instead  of  a  bridle  (421-424). 

Ill 

The  third  topic  demands  a  little  closer  attention.  In 
the  character  of  Sir  Perceval  we  find  points  at  variance 
with  the  Male  Cinderella  formula  as  well  as  points  in 
common  with  it  Consequently,  some  balance  must  be 
struck  between  them,  the  relative  values  determined,  and 
an  explanation  for  the  variations  suggested. 

The  character  of  the  folk  tale  hero  usually  confirms  his 
reputation.  He  may  be  portrayed  as  foolish,  lazy,  clumsy, 
stubborn,  or  gluttonous.  He  speeds  his  time  in  the  chim- 
ney corner  or  in  the  cinders  by  the  kitchen  fire.  Not 
infrequently  we  find  him  exhibiting  signs  or  proof  of  his 
cleverness  before  the  great  feat  is  attempted;  and  at  all 
times  he  is  fearless  of  danger  and  confident  of  his  own 
ability.  The  character  of  Sir  Perceval,  in  the  first  place, 
is  decidedly  complex ;  but  it  is  no  more  so  than  we  should 
expect  in  the  case  of  the  hero  of  a  literary  story.  More- 
over, as  in  the  case  of  his  personal  appearance,  it  is 
due  in  some  measure  to  Sir  Perceval's  character  that  the 
knights  form  an  unfavorable  opinion  concerning  him.     An 
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analysis  of  that  character  shows  reason  both  for  and 
against  such  an  opinion. 

To  be  noted  at  the  outset  in  connection  with  Sir 
Perceval's  character  are  a  few;  conventional  epithets  of 
little  or  no  significance.  Throughout  the  romance,  we 
have  him  referred  to  as  "  Percyvelle  the  free,"  "  Percy- 
velle  the  lyghte,"  "  Percyvelle  the  wighte,"  "  Percyvelle 
the  bolde,"  or  "  Percyvelle  the  gode."  Of  but  slightly 
more  significance  are  lines  like  the  following: 


He  was  a  gude  knave. 

Thus  he  wexe  and  wele  thrave. 
And  was  reghte  a  gude  knave 
With-in  a  fewe  sere. 

Faste  he  fonded  to  be  free, 

Thofe  he  were  of  no  pryd^.^ 


(216) 


(226-228) 


(463-64) 


In  taking  up  the  positive  traits  of  the  character  of 
Sir  Perceval,  we  notice  at  once  that  he  is  obedient  and 
industrious.  He  follows  his  mother's  instructions  to  the 
full  limit  of  his  intelligence,  or  rather  beyond  the  limit  of 
what  his  intelligence  ought  to  have  been.  In  this  par- 
ticular, the  actions  of  Sir  Perceval  are  at  one  with  those 
of  the  Male  Cinderella  hero  who  shows  his  foolishness  by 
his  strict  obedience.*  After  Perceval  has  been  urged  by 
his  mother  to  pray  to  God,  he  says  (249-262)  : 

'Certainly  the  conventional  Male  Cinderella  hero  could  never  be 
charged  with  being  proud.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  humble  to  a 
fault.  After  he  performs  some  heroic  deed,  he  often  returns  to  his 
obscure  position  in  an  effort  to  keep  his  identity  concealed. 

'See  the  story  of  Giufa  and  the  Plaster  Statue,  Crane's  ItaUan 
Popular  Tales  J  p.  291.  See  also  the  following  references:  Arnason, 
Icelandic  Legends,  p.  596;  Basile,  Der  Peniamerone,  oder  Daa  Mdr- 
ohen  aller  Mdrchen  (Felix  Liebrecht),  p.  56,  No.  4;  Beauvois,  Contea 
Papulaires  de  la  Norvige,  de  la  Finlande,  and  de  la  Bowgogne,  p. 
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"  By  grete  Qodd/'  sayde  he  thanne, 
''And  I  may  mete  with  that  manne, 
With  alle  the  crafte  that  I  kanoe 
Reghte   so   schalle  I   pray  I  " 

Again,  as  he  leaves  home  his  mother  gives  him  certain 
rules  of  conduct,  saying  (398-400), 

"Luke  thou  be  of  meeure 
Bothe  in  haiile  and  in  boure, 
And  fonde  to  be  fre!  " 

And  (402-4), 

"  There  thou  meteste  with  a  knyghte. 
Do  thi  hode  off,  I  highte, 

And   haylae   hym   in   hy! " 

And  Perceval  (413-16), 

"Bi  grete  God,"  sayd  he, 
"Where  that  I  a  knyghte  see, 
Moder,  as  ^  bidd  me 

Righte  so  schalle  I!  " 

Perceval's  conduct  in  the  tent,  where  he  stopped  on  his 
way  to  King  Arthur,  illustrates  his  effort  to  "  be  of 
mesure,"  as  he  understood  it.  Of  the  com  that  he  found 
therein,  he  fed  one-half  to  his  mare  and  left  the  remainder. 
Then  he  ate  half  of  the  meat,  drank  half  of  the  wine, 
exchanged  rings  with  the  sleeping  maiden,  and  departed. 
Truly,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  (462), 

How  myate  he  more  of  mesure  be? 

203;  Busk,  Roman  Legends,  p.  371;  Chambers,  Popular  Rhymes  of 
Scotland,  p.  101;  von  Hahn,  Oriechieche  und  Alhaneeieche  Mdrchen, 
u,  p.  154,  No.  Ill;  Haltrich,  Deutsche  Volksmdrchen  <ius  dem  Bach- 
senlande  in  Siehenhurgen,  p.  232,  No.  64;  Jacobs,  English  Fairy 
Tales  (3d  ed.),  p.  152;  Schneller,  Mdrchen  und  Sagen  aus  WSlsc?^ 
tirol,  p.  165,  No.  57;  S^billot,  Contes  Populaires  de  la  Haute-Bre- 
tagne,  p.  219,  No.  33;  Stokes,  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  p.  27,  No.  7; 
Wardrop,  Georgian  Folk-Tales,  p.  165. 
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Although  Sir  Perceval  is  thus  strictly  obedient  to  the 
point  of  foUj,  and  also  gluttonous^  as  is  indicated  by  his 
conduct  in  the  maiden's  tent,  he  nevertheless  is  not  idle 
like  his  folk  tale  prototype.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  spent  his  spare  time  (and  he  had  considerable) 
while  at  home  with  his  mother  in  hunting  in  the  wood, 
Fhere  (213-15) 

He  wolde  schote  with  bis  spere 

Bestes  and  other  gere 

As  many  als  he  myghte  here. 

The  references  given  to  illustrate  Sir  Perceval's  strict 
obedience  show  also  how  determined  he  is  to  execute 
anything  that  he  has  resolved  upon.  The  best  illustration 
of  this  trait,  however,  is  his  vow  to  have  Arthur  make 
him  a  knight,  taken  before  Gawain  and  the  others  whom 
he  met  in  the  wood,  and  thus  reported  to  his  mother 
(373-384) : 

"Moder,  at  ^nder  hiUe  hafe  I  bene, 
Thare  hafe  I  thre  knyghtes  sene. 
And  I  hafe  spokene  with  thame,  I  wene, 

Wordes  in  throo; 
I  have  highte  thame  aUe  thre 
Before  thaire  kyng  for  to  be, 
Siche  one  schalle  he  make  me 

Ab  is  one  of  tho! '' 
He  aware  by  grete  Goddez  my^te, 
"I  sehaUe  holde  that  I  hafe  highte, 
Bot  if  the  kyng  make  me  knighte 

To  mome  I  saUe  hym  sloo!  " 

This  VOW  was  even  repeated  in  the  presence  of  the  kii^ 
(599-612),  a  circumstance  which  illustrates  the  rude  bold- 
ness, the  somewhat  impatient  boorish  nature  of  the  youth. 
We  are  perhaps  saved  from  any  fatal  results  to  the  hero 
by  Arthur's  conditional  promise  to  make  him  a  knight 
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(646-48).  This  was  not  the  first  time,  however,  that 
Perceval  showed  his  boorishness  before  the  king.  His 
very  first  appearance  within  the  hall  was  marked  by  an 
exhibition  of  that  trait  of  his  character  (493-96). 

To  be  mentioned  along  with  this  trait  of  boorishness  is 
Sir  Perceval's  impatience,  which  is  usually  the  direct 
cause  of  his  being  provoked  to  anger.  Indeed,  if  he  had 
not  been  so  impatient,  he  doubtless  would  have  conducted 
himself  more  properly  in  Arthur's  halL  As  examples  of 
the  hero's  impatience  and  anger,  the  following  incidents 
may  be  cited:  He  has  just  met  Gawain  and  the  other 
knights  in  the  wood  and  has  asked  which  one  of  them 
may  be  the  great  Otod  that  his  mother  has  told  him  about 
Being  informed  that  no  one  of  them  is  such,  he  vows  to 
slay  them  all  unless  they  tell  him  what  kind  of  things 
they  are.     Sir  Kay  then  answers  (298-304)  : 

"  Who  solde  we  thanne  say 
That  hade  slayne  us  to  day 

In  this  holtifl  hare?" 
At  Kayes  wordes  wexe  he  tene, 
Bot  he  grete  hukke  had  bene, 
Ne  hadd  he  stonde  thame  bytwene. 

He  hade  hym  slayne  thare!  " 

Again,  when  Perceval  is  before  Arthur,  waiting  to  be  made 
a  knight,  the  king  takes  time  to  reflect  and  to  comment 
upon  the  likeness  between  the  youth  before  him  and  his 
former  knight,  Syr  Percyvelle.  He  tells  of  the  death  of 
that  knight  and  of  other  points  regarding  vengeance  upon 
his  slayer.  The  king's  remarks  are  followed  by  these 
lines  (569-76) : 

The  childe  thoghte  he  longe  bade 
That  he  ware  a  knyghte  made, 
For  he  wiste  never  that  he  hade 
A  fader  to  be  slayne; 
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The  lesse  was  his  menynge. 

He  saide  sone  to  the  kynge, 

**  8jT,  late  be  thi  jangleTsge, 

Of  this  kepe  I  nane!  " 

These  damaging  traits  in  Perceval's  character  are  per- 
haps the  result  of  his  fearlessness  and  his  confidence,  both 
of  which  characteristics  are  illustrated  in  his  attitude 
toward  Arthur  and  his  knights.  Likewise,  the  readiness 
with  which  he  encounters  the  knight  (641  ff.),  and  the 
words  addressed  to  him  (661-689)  show  our  hero  not  only 
fearless  of  the  impending  combat  but  also  confident  of  the 
result.  Thereafter,  no  danger  is  too  great  for  him  to 
brave,  no  region  too  perilous  for  him  to  explore.  His 
whole  attitude  in  this  particular  was  expressed  as  he 
paused  before  the  maiden's  bower  on  his  way  to  Arthur's 
hall,  and  said  (435-36), 

''For  oghte  that  may  betyde, 
Thedir  inne  wille  I." 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  Perceval's  clever- 
ness, which  is  not  at  all  that  of  the  folk  tale  hero.  The 
latter  is  frequently  averse  to  any  study  and  learning, 
whereas  Perceval  has  an  innate  desire  to  learn,  a  desire 
which  he  shows  by  his  inquisitive  simplicity  whenever 
anything  strange  comes  to  his  inexperienced  mind.  When 
his  mother  gives  him  a  spear,  he  asks  (198-200)  : 

"What  manere  of  thyng  may  this  bee. 
That  se  nowe  hafe  takene  meet 

What  calle  ^ee  this  wandeT" 

And  when  he  is  told  that  it  is  a  dart,  he  expresses  real 
childish  delight  in  what  he  has  learned  (205).  Likewise, 
after  he  is  told  to  pray  to  God,  he  asks  (242-44)  : 

"Whatkyns  a  Godd  may  that  be, 
That  ^  nowe  bydd  mee 

That  I  schalle  to  pray?" 
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Again,  he  no  sooner  hears  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights 
than  he  inquires  (315-16)  : 

**  Wille  kyng  Arthoure  make  me  knyghte. 
And  I  oome  hjm  tille?" 

And  finally,  when  his  mother  advises  him  to  take  off  his 
"  hood "  in  case  he  meets  with  a  knight,  he  replies 
(406-09) : 

"I  saw  never  ^it  no  menne; 
If  I  0olde  a  knyghte  kenne 
Telke  me  wharby." 

Another  trait  of  cleverness,  which,  however,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  folk  tale  hero,  is  seen  in  Pejceval's  resource- 
fulness, or  originality.  After  he  has  caught  the  mare  and 
is  ready  to  start  for  Arthur's  hall,  he  is  obliged  to 
improvise  trappings  for  his  steed  (421-24)  : 

Brydille  haae  he  righte  nane; 
Seeee  he  no  better  wane, 
Bot  a  wythe  base  he  tane. 

And  keuyUea  his  stede. 

Moreover, — and  here  too  there  is  agreement  with  the 
folk  tale  hero — ^Perceval  is  clever  in  inference  and  quick 
in  imitation.  After  he  has  been  told  of  "  the  grete  Qodi 
of  hevene,"  he  sets  out  to  (256) 

Fynde  hyme  whenne  he  may, 

and  comes  upon  three  splendidly  accoutred  knights. 
Never  before  has  he  seen  or  heard  of  any  beings  like  them, 
and  his  simple  mind  immediately  infers  (279-280) 


that  thay  had  bene 

The  Godd  that  he  Boghte! 

Again,  after  he  leaves  the  knights,  he  comes  upon  a  stud 
of  colts  and  mares,  and  observes  (329-32) : 
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"Bi  seyne  John, 

Swilke  thynges  as  are  ^ne 
Rade  the  knyghtes  appone, 
Knewe  I  thaire  name." 

Then  he  catches  one  of  these  ^^  thynges  "  and  rides  home  to 
his  mother,  who  asks  him  (363-64)  : 

"  What  wille  thou  with  this  mere  do. 

That  thou  hase  hame  broghtet" 

The  next  few  lines  (365-72)  illustrate  the  lad's  habits  of 
reasoning: 

Bot  the  boy  was  never  so  blythe, 
Als  whenne  he  herde  the  name  kythe 
Of  the  stode-mere  stythe, 

Of  na  thyng  thanne  be  roghte! 

Now  he  calles  hir  a  mere 
Als  his  moder  dide  ere; 
He  wened  alle  other  horsez  were. 
And  had  bene  caUede  soo.^ 

To  be  mentioned  here  as  entirely  outside  the  Male 
Cinderella  formula  are  Perceval's  swiftness  of  foot  and 
his  skilful  use  of  the  spear.  Not  only  could  he  run  down 
horses  (325  «.  and  713  «.)  but  also  (221-24) 

So  wele  he  lemede  hym  to  schote, 
Ther  was  no  beste  that  welke  one  fote, 
To  fle  fro  hym  was  it  no  bote, 

Whenne  that  he  wolde  hym  have. 

In  summing  up  this  detailed  exposition  of  the  character 

^For  further  illustrations  of  this  characteristic,  see  U.  1690  ff., 
where  Perceval  learns  the  name  "steed";  U.  1717 ff.,  where  he 
learns  to  fight  with  a  sword;  and  11.  741  ff.,  where  he  is  about  to 
despoil  the  slain  knight  by  burning  him  out  of  his  armor.  His 
reason  for  this  method  is  given  thus   (749-52) : 

He  sayd,  "My  moder  bad  me, 
Whenne  my  dart  solde  brokene  be, 
Owte  of  the  Irene  brenne  the  tree,         , 
Now  es  me  fyre  gnede! " 
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of  Sir  Perceval,  we  find  that  the  following  deecriptive 
terms  may  properly  be  applied  to  him : —  ^ 

A.— I 


•1. 

Indnstrions 

B.— 5. 

Strictly  obedient 

2. 

Impatient 

6. 

Rude — ^boorish 

3. 

Inquisitive — 

7. 

Bold — ^fearless — 

anxious  to  learn 

confident 

4. 

Skilful  physically 

8. 

Determined  —  reso- 
lute 

9. 

Resourceful  —  ori- 
ginal 

10. 

Clever  in  inference 
• — quick  in  imita- 
tion 

The  terms  listed  in  the  first  group  (A)  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  Male  Cinderella  of  the  folk  tale ;  those  listed 
under  B  are,  and  may  be  dismissed  with  that.  It  will 
be  noticed,  however,  that  there  are  absent  from  this  list 
(B)  certain  traits  of  the  hero's  character  well  defined  in 
the  Male  Cinderella  formula  and  apparently  essential  to 
that  formula.  As  already  shown,  we  frequently  find  a 
folk  tale  hero  who  is  lazy,  dirty,  stupid,  indifferent, 
clumsy,  or  stubborn.  Indeed,  he  may  exhibit  any  number 
of  these  traits,  and  even  others  of  a  like  uncomplimentary 
nature.  Perceval,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  none  of  them. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  qualities  which  he  possesses  (A) 
are  exactly  the  opposite.  The  presence  of  one  set  of 
characteristics  (A),  of  cotirse,  explains  in  a  way  the 
absence  of  the  other.  No  hero  could  be  described  by  the 
terms  under  A  and  at  the  same  time  be  described  by  the 
terms  just  mentioned  (lazy,  dirty,  etc),  which  are  gene- 

^For  purposes  of  comparison,  these  terms  are  arranged  in  two 
groups  irrespective  of  the  order  of  their  illustration  aboye. 
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rally  applicable  to  the  folk  tale  hero.  '  Here,  then^  we  find 
a  serious  modification  of  our  type  formula.  How  is  it 
to  be  explained? 

The  absence  of  some  of  the  conventional  traits  may 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  Male  Cinderella  tales  outside 
of  the  limits  of  any  strictly  defined  type.  Such,  for 
instance,  would  be  the  tales  of  the  type  in  which  the  hero, 
usually  of  noble  parentage,  is  regarded  as  unpromising, 
not  because  of  any  defect  in  character,  but  simply  because 
of  his  servile  and  boorish  appearance  and  of  his  menial 
position.  But  the  influence  of  the  Fated  Prince  motive, 
I  think,  affords  a  better  explanation  for  this  departure 
from  the  type.  We  do  not  find  such  derogatory  epithets 
applied  to  the  hero  of  a  Fated  Prince  story,  unless  he 
happens  to  be  where  he  is  unknovm.  At  any  rate,  if 
Sir  Perceval  were  describable  by  such  epithets,  the  real 
emphasis  of  the  story  would  be  perverted.  His  nature 
must  be  such  as  to  excite  and  to  retain  his  mother's  love ; 
and  it  is  obvious  at  once  that  if  he  were  set  forth  as  a 
lazy,  dirty,  stupid,  clumsy,  or  stubborn  youth,  no  such 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  mother  would  be  possible,  and 
this  very  essential  motive  of  the  story  would  be  lost. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  Perceval  is 
going  to  be  made  a  knight,  and  an  author  who  has  a 
feeling  for  the  refinements  of  gentle  society,  and  who  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  chivalric  idealism,  would  be  sure 
to  soften  considerably  such  exceedingly  disgusting  traits 
as  the  Male  Cinderella  hero  often  possesses. 

Furthermore,  the  explanation  would  also  account  for 
the  presence  in  the  story  of  the  hero's  traits  listed  under 
A,  that  is,  his  industry,  his  impatience,  his  desire  to 
learn,  and  his  physical  skill.  The  last  of  these  traits, 
especially,  may  be  due  to  the  leading  idea  of  the  poem. 
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The  hero  is  to  follow  a  chivalrio  career.  To  that  end  it 
is  much  more  fitting  that  he  be  presented  as  swift  of  foot 
and  graceful  than  as  possessing  the  huge  physical  strength 
of  a  big  booby. 

This  explains  sufficiently,  I  think,  the  modifications  of 
the  Male  Cinderella  formula  as  preserved  in  the  romance 
of  Sir  Perceval.  And  whether  we  explain  or  ignore  theee 
modifications,  the  hero  is  regarded  as  distinctly  unprom- 
ising because  of  his  appearance  and  his  conduct,  and  that 
is  enough  for  our  contention. 


IV 


The  next  incident  of  the  Male  Cinderella  formula  is 
not  found  in  the  romance.  Whenever  the  treatment  of 
the  folk  tale  Male  Cinderella  is  emphasized,  we  find  him 
despised  and  ridiculed  by  some  member  of  his  family,  or 
by  others  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  Frequently, 
also,  he  is  obliged  to  perform  servile  labor.  Perceval, 
on  the  contrary,  is  not  despised  by  anyone ;  he  is  not  ill- 
treated;  he  is  not  obliged  to  perform  servile  labor.  We 
know  that  his  mother  loved  him  devotedly — even  dis- 
tractedly; it  cannot  be  said  that  the  knights  ill-treated 
him;  and  instead  of  his  being  assigned  any  menial  tasks 
to  perform,  we  find  him  granted  the  liberty  of  wood  and 
field.  How  is  this  second  variation  from  the  Male  Cin- 
derella formula  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Simply  as  the  other 
variations  are  accounted  for — on  the  basis  of  a  combina- 
tion with  some  other  formula  in  which  great  love  for  the 
hero,  by  the  parents,  is  so  vital  a  trait  as  to  demand  its 
preservation  in  the  new  compound.  Such,  certainly,  is 
the  case  with  the  Fated  Prince  formula;   and  if  Sir 
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Perceval  is  a  Fated  Prince,  he  is  treated  as  that  formula 
demands.^ 

The  attitude  of  a  Male  Cinderella  hero  toward  the 
treatment  which  he  receives  depends  solely  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  treatment.  And  the  fact  that 
Perceval  receives  no  ill-treatment  from  others  explains  the 
absence  of  this  incident  from  the  story. 

VI 

The  situation  which  gives  the  Male  Cinderella  hero  of 
the  folk  tale  a  chance  to  reveal  his  power  is  variable. 
A  favorite  one  is  that  designated  as  the  Periodic  Diffi- 
culty, which  in  brief  is  thus :  At  stated  intervals  a  certain 
depredation  is  committed.  Every  effort  is  made  to  stop 
the  depredation,  but  the  offender  invariably  escapes* 
This  is  exactly  the  situation  that  we  have  in  Sir  Perceval. 
For  five  years  Arthur  has  been  repeatedly  insulted  and 
defied  by  the  Red  Knight,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to 
avenge  the  insult  Perceval  leaves  home  for  the  royal 
court,  precisely  as  may  folk  tale  heroes  do,  and  when  he 
arrives  there  learns  of  this  state  of  affairs,  which  he  is 
ready  to  remedy.  Although  this  incident  is  common  in 
romance  and  in  popular  story,  one  cannot  fail  to  note  that 
it  parallels  the  type  formula  very  closely. 

VII 

The  manner  of  the  revelation  of  the  hero's  power  is 
more  or  less  conventional  in  romance  as  well  as  in  folk 
tale.     Any  one  of  a  number  of  situations  might  be  em- 

*Mr.  Griflath,  Sir  Perceval  of  OdUea,  p.  118,  saya  that  in  the 
primitive  stage  of  the  story,  the  hero  was  "in  appearance  a  fool 
hut  in  reality  a  predestined  hero." 
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ployed.  Oertainly,  a  successful  combat  in  arms  is  what 
we  look  for  in  romance,  and  that  is  what  we  find  in  Sir 
Perceval.  In  slaying  the  Eed  Knight,  Perceval  is  typical 
not  only  of  the  great  class  of  romance  heroes  to  which  he 
belongs  but  of  the  great  class  of  Male  Cinderella  heroes 
as  well.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  in  many  ro- 
mances the  spectators  or  others  concerned  look  for  the 
hero  to  win;  whereas,  in  a  Male  Cinderella  story,  the 
success  of  the  hero  is  always  sudden  and  unexpected,  as 
is  the  case  in  this  romance.  This  fact  makes  the  parall^ 
between  Perceval  and  our  folk  tale  hero  considerably 
closer  in  this  incident  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

VIII 

The  final  disposal  of  the  hero  is  also  largely  a  matter 
of  convention.  He  must,  of  course,  attain  great  honor  or 
riches,  or  marry  a  princess,  or  become  king.  Perceval 
does  all  three,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  Male 
Cinderella  folk  tale,  he  takes  his  mother  to  live  with  him 
in  his  new  home.  As  for  his  death  in  the  Holy  Land,  that 
has  been  explained  as  a  later  addition  to  the  story.  ^ 

Of  the  eight  incidents  just  considered,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  vital  to  the  Male  Cinderella  theme,  five 
(Nos.  I,  II,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII)  are  preserved  with  strict 
fidelity  in  the  story  of  Sir  Perceval.  Two  (IV  and  V)  are 
absent  entirely,  and  another  (III)  has  received  slight 
modifications.  The  loss  of  V  is  dependent  wholly  upon 
the  loss  of  IV;  so  we  really  have  only  one  incident  lost 
and  one  other  changed.  The  loss  of  IV,  as  well  as  the 
modifications  in  III,  has  been  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
demands  of  the  Fated  Prince  formula,  with  which,  as  is 

^  Supra,  p.  539. 
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here  suggested,  the  Male  Cinderella  formula  has  been 
combined. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  briefly  the  other  versions 
of  the  romance  and  to  see  what  bearing,  if  any,  this  classi- 
fication of  the  English  Sir  Perceval  has  upon  any  of  the 
current  theories  regarding  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend, 
as  well  as  regarding  the  relation  between  Chretien's 
version  and  certain  others. 

Two  opposing  views  are  held  in  r^ard  to  these  points. 
One  group  of  scholars  holds  that  Chretien's  version  is  the 
oldest  and  therefore  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  other 
versions,  including  the  folk  tales  that  are  commonly  cited 
as  parallels.  The  other  group  holds  that  there  were  one 
or  more  literary  versions  before  Chretien,  traces  of  which 
are  found  within  his  poem  as  well  as  outside  of  it, 
especially  archaic  forms  being  preserved  in  the  English 
Sir  Perceval. 

In  her  books  on  The  Legend  of  Sir  Perceval/  Miss 
Jessie  L.  Weston,  making  a  comparative  study  of  eleven 
or  twelve  texts  of  the  story,  reaches  conclusions  which  in 
the  main  are  those  held  by  the  second  group  of  scholars 
just  mentioned.  The  method  of  Miss  Weston  is  followed 
here,  and  some  things  done  repeat,  to  a  slight  extent,  her 
work.  Although  certain  ideas  advanced  here  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  Miss  Weston,  her  conclusions  by  and 
large  are  supported.  For  the  main  comparison,  I  shall 
use  only  five  versions,  designated  as  follows:  8P,  the 
English  version  Sir  Perceval;  Wj  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach'3  Parzival  ^;  Pro,  the  Prologue  to  the  Mons  ms.^  ;  C, 

*Two  vols.,  Grimm  Library,  London,  1906,  1909. 

'  Edited  in  3  vols,  by  A.  Leitzmann  in  Altdeutaohe  TewthibUothek, 
Halle,  1902-03.  Translated  in  2  vols,  by  Miss  Jessie  L.  Weston, 
London,  1894. 

•  Printed  by  Potvin  in  Vol.  n  of  his  Perceval,  p.  17,  11.  486  ff. 
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Chretien's  CorUe  del  Oraal  ^;  and  Per,  the  Welsh  version 
Peredur.^  To  other  versions  references  are  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  notes.  Let  us  now  turn  to  th^e  five 
versions  to  see  how  they  compare  in  their  relation  to  the 
Fated  Prince  formula.  The  incidents  of  that  formula 
are  considered  in  order. 

I.    BiBTH  AND  Family 

Sir  Perceval:  Father  is  Syr  Percyvelle  a  knight;  mother 
is  Acheflour,  sister  to  King  Arthur.  Hero  is  the  only 
child,  horn  just  before  his  father's  death. 

Wolfram:  Father  is  Gamuret,  Prince  of  Anjou,  who  had 
one  brother;  mother  is  Herzeleide,  Queen  of  Wales  and 
Norgales.  Hero  is  the  only  child,  bom  just  after  his 
father's  death. 

Prologue:  Father  is  Bliocadrans,  the  last  of  twelve 
brothers ;  *  mother  is  not  named.  Hero  is  the  only  child, 
bom  just  after  his  father's  death. 

Chretien:  Father  and  mother  are  not  named.  Hero  is 
the  youngest  of  three  sons  bom  several  years  before  the 
death  of  his  father  and  his  brothers. 

Peredur:  Father  is  Earl  Evrawc ;  mother  is  not  named. 

^Perceval  le  OaXloia  ou  Le  Conte  du  Oraal,  edited  by  Gh.  Potvin 
for  the  Soci4t^  des  Bibliophiles  Beiges  s^ant  ft  Mons,  1886-71. 

'This  is  found  in  The  Mahinogion,  translated  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest,  London,  1002. 

•  The  "  Didot "  Perceval  and  Perlesvaus  agree  with  the  Prologue 
in  making  Percevars  father  the  last  of  twelve  brothers.  The 
"  Didot "  Perceval  is  printed  in  Hucher's  Le  Saint  Orool,  Le  Mans, 
1876-78,  Vol.  I,  pp.  416  ff.  The  full  title  is  Perceval  ou  La  Qu^te 
du  Saint  Cfraal,  Miss  Weston  calls  this  the  Prose  Perceval,  The 
Perlesvaus  is  printed  in  VoL  i  of  Potrin's  Perceval,  It  has  been 
translated  by  Sebastian  Evans  (Temple  Classics)  under  the  title  of 
The  High  History  of  the  Holy  Orail,  two  vols.,  London,  1898. 
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Hero  is  the  yoimgest  of  seven  brothersj^  bom  some  time 
before  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  brothers. 

In  some  of  the  versions,  Perceval  has  a  sister,  as  well 
as  an  uncle  or  uncles  on  his  mother's  side.  Miss  Weston 
thinks  that  the  "  versions  which  give  the  father  as  one  of 
twelve  brothers  represent  the  most  generally  received  tra- 
dition," and  that  those  versions  which  make  the  hero, 
"  instead  of  an  only  child,  or  only  son,  the  survivor  of  a 
more  or  less  numerous  family,  appear  to  represent  a  later 
stage.''  ^  I  have  no  quarrel  with  these  suggestions  as 
referring  to  different  stages  of  the  tradition ;  but  I  believe 
that  those  stages  are  comparatively  late  in  the  development 
of  the  Perceval  material.  Miss  Weston  says  elsewhere, 
in  considering  the  original  fate  of  the  mother:  "If  the 
Perceval  legend  be,  as  in  common  with  many  scholars  of 
standing  I  believe  it  to  be,  a  member  of  the  '  Aryan  Ex- 
pulsion and  Return  Formula  group,'  then  the  role  of  the 
mother  was  originally  little  less  important  than  that  of 
the  son:  it  was  she  who  in  the  first  instance  was  dis- 
inherited ;  it  is  for  her  rights,  equally  with  his  own,  that 
the  hero  contends.  The  natural  logical  conclusion  of  the 
tale  would  be  the  reunion  of  the  mother  and  son,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  former  to  her  lawful  estate.  I 
believe,"  she  concludes,  "  that  this  ^  reunion '  version 
represents  the  older  and  simpler  form.  When  the  story 
became  more  fully  developed  and  complicated  by  the 
introduction  of  adventures  originally  foreign  to  it,  the 
death  of  the  mother  would  be  introduced  to  explain  and 
probably  at  first  to  excuse  the  son's  failure  to  return  to 

*The    Prose    Lancelot   gives  the  hero  six  brothers,  the  same  aa 
Peredur,    Weston,  Legend  of  Sir  Perceval,  i,  p.  65. 
*  Vol.  I,  pp.  66-67. 
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her."  ^  This  conclusion,  be  it  noted,  rests  solely  upon  the 
premise  that  the  Perceval  legend  belongs  to  the  Expulsion 
and  Return  Formula  group.  It  has  already  been  shown 
in  this  study,  I  think,  that  that  premise  does  not  hold; 
consequently,  the  conclusion  must  fall.  And  yet,  one 
might  accept  Miss  Weston's  view,  could  those  complica- 
tions and  new  adventures  in  the  story  be  shown  to  have 
been  so  great  and  so  many  as  to  have  caused  the  reunion 
motive  entirely  to  be  forgotten  by  an  author  or  by  a 
narrator.  But  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  an 
important  and  such  a  unifying  motive  could  be  so  for- 
gotten ?  Moreover,  which  is  the  more  likely  story  to  invite 
additional  adventures,  the  one  that  is  complete  in  itself 
in  the  final  reunion  of  mother  and  son,  or  the  one  in  which 
the  mother  is  disposed  of  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of 
the  son?  The  one  imposes  certain  restrictions,  of  time 
at  least;  the  other,  indeed,  may  never  end,  and  thoughts 
of  any  particular  ending  may  be  far  from  the  author's 
mind. 

Moreover,  the  death  of  the  mother  in  TF,  G,  and  Per, 
at  the  departure  of  her  son,  is  not  so  poorly  motivated  as 
at  first  appears.  All  along  she  has  been  trying  to  keep 
her  son  from  becoming  a  knight.  A  career  of  arms  for 
him  means  to  her  his  certain  death.  The  prophetic 
warning  of  her  lord's  death,  or  of  her  other  son's  death, 
as  the  case  may  be,  has  been  ever  before  her.  She  sees  in 
the  departure  of  her  son  the  fulfillment  of  what  she 
considers  as  a  prophecy  concerning  his  future.  The 
mental  shock  is  terrific  and  the  inevitable  happens — she 
dies  in  a  swoon.  If  the  reunion  motive  really  did  pre- 
cede the  death  motive  in  the  development  of  the  legend, 
how  is  the  insanity  motive  in  8P  to  be  explained?     If 

*Vol.  I,  p.  128. 
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the  insanity  motive  was  in  the  story  at  the  beginnings  one 
can  see  how  the  death  motive  might  be  a  deliberate  sub- 
stitution for  it  in  later  variations.  But  no  one  would 
assert  for  an  instant  that  this  insanity  motive  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  original  story,  even  if  the  reunion  motive 
was  there,  and  even  if  the  story  was  a  variant  of  the 
Expulsion  and  Return  formula.  Then  I  suppose  that 
we  must  say  that  it  is  a  late  interpolation  into  the  old 
material.  There  appears  to  be  a  strong  temptation,  too 
freely  yielded  to,  I  believe,  to  explain  every  such  obstacle 
to  a  desired  conclusion  on  that  basis.  Why  should  such 
an  incident  be  inserted  into  the  story  at  all  ?  It  certainly 
is  not  needed  for  a  reunion  motive.  Some  important 
object,  then,  must  have  been  in  the  author's  mind  for  him 
to  resort  to  such  a  device.  I  can  think  of  no  reason 
whatever  for  the  first  insertion  of  this  incident  into  the 
English  Sir  Perceval  which  does  not  take  into  account  an 
older  incident  which  in  some  form  the  poet  here  was  trying 
to  preserve.  Such  an  incident  we  have  in  the  three  other 
versions, — ^namely,  the  death  of  the  mother  at  the  de- 
parture of  her  son.  What  is  it  that  causes  the  insanity 
of  Acheflour  in  8Pf  The  same  thing  that  causes  the 
death  of  the  mother  in  the  other  versions — the  belief  that 
her  past  apprehension  regarding  the  fate  of  her  son  has 
been  (or  will  be)  fulfilled.  The  insanity  incident  appears, 
then,  in  the  reunion  story  as  the  natural  survival  of  the 
death  incident  in  an  older  version.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  reunion  motive  itself  must  stand  as  a  distinctly  later 
development  than  the  death  motive.^ 

*  Mr.  Griffith,  Sir  Perceval  of  (Mies,  pp.  36,  37,  explains  the  death 
motive  as  foUows:  "The  mother's  fate  is  different  in  two  different 
groups.  In  the  Grail  group  she  is  said  to  fall  dead  of  grief  at  her 
son's  departure;  in  what  I  may  call  the  folk-tale  group  she  either 
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Furthermore,  the  close  agreement  of  the  Perceval  legend 
with  the  Fated  Prince  formula  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  in  a  very  early  form  of  the  story  the  father  and 
mother  were  not  named,  the  hero  was  the  only  child,  and 
nothing  further  was  said  of  the  mother  after  the  departure 
of  her  son.  The  chief  interest  of  the  story  being  in  the 
hero  and  his  destiny,  such  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
narrator  or  the  author  would  be  easy.  The  next  stage 
would  then  record  the  death  of  the  mother  at  the  son's 
departure,  a  still  later  development  making  her  death 
known  to  the  youth  through  some  third  party.^  After 
such  a  story  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  it  would 
be  natural  for  some  poet  with  constructive  power,  who  saw 
the  aimlessness  of  the  whole  thing,  to  unify  the  material 

lives  on  to  rejoin  her  son  when  he  has  achieved  greatness,  or 
nothing  more  is  said  of  her  at  all.    This  difference  I  think  I  can 

explain The   Grail   group   made   the   change.     Some   author 

(whether  Chrestien  or  an  earlier  one)  decided  to  insert  the  Grail 
story  into  the  Perceval  tale.  Now,  in  the  story  of  the  visit  to  the 
Grail  castle  one  element  that  was  fixed  was  the  hero's  failure  to 
ask  the  important  question  concerning  the  meaning  of  it  all  when 
he  saw  pass  before  him  the  Grail  and  other  objects.  This  early 
author  conceived  it  to  be  a  part  of  his  duty  to  furnish  an  adequate 
reason  for  this  failure;  he  sought  it  in  the  punishment  of  a  sin; 
and  for  the  sin  he  chose  to  make  the  mother  die  as  a  consequence 
of  her  son's  departure.  The  motivation  of  the  mother's  death  is 
undoubtedly  poor.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  the  whole  fate  element 
of  the  tale  to  make  it  a  sinful  thing  for  the  hero  to  leave  the  forest 
to  go  seek  his  fortune.  Wolfram  (or  his  authority)  felt  the  in- 
sufficiency of  this  unconsciously  conmiitted  sin,  but  instead  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  difficulty,  he  went  farther  into  it,  for  he  changed 
the  character  of  the  Red  Knight  (Ither),  made  him  a  relative  of 
Parzival,  and  then  counted  it  a  sin  for  Parzival  to  slay  him  (iz, 
1279  ff.).  The  folk-tale  group — ^keeping  its  events  always*  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  which  is  foreordination  and  compelling 
fate — slurs  over  the  mother's  unhappiness,  leaves  her  well  after  her 
son's  departure,  and  finds  no  place  for  sin  and  its  punishment." 

*  Note  in  this  connection  that  it  is  a  third  party  in  8P  who 
informs  Perceval  that  his  mother  is  insane. 
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by  substituting  the  reunion  motive,  retaining  in  the  in- 
sanity motive  the  older  death  motive.^  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  more  natural  method  of  growth.  We  look  for  unity 
in  literary  matters  to  follow  chaos,  not  chaos  to  spring 
from  unity.  !N'ow  I  do  not  imply  by  this  that  the  English 
Sir  Perceval  is  derived  wholly  from  Chretien's  version. 
Far  from  it.  I  merely  suggest  that  Chretien's  poem,  as 
regards  the  fate  of  the  mother,  preserves  material  older 
in  form  than  that  of  the  English  Sir  Perceval.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  Sir  Perceval  preserves  more 
archaic  treatment  in  having  the  hero  the  only  child. 

In  further  comparison  of  the  five  versions  under  the 
first  incident  of  the  Fated  Prince  for^nula,  we  find  that 
in  three,  SP,  W,  and  Pro,  the  hero  is  the  only  child,  and 
he  is  bom  just  before  or  just  after  the  father's  death. 
In  C  and  Per,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hero  not  only  has 
two  and  six  brothers  respectively,  but  he  is  bom  some 
time  before  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  brothers.  In 
these  two  points,  C  and  Per  are  farther  removed  from  the 
formula  than  the  rest  are.  A  comparison  under  the  sec- 
ond incident  shows  another  departure  from  the  formula 
on  the  part  of  C. 

n.     The  Peophetio  Wabi^tng  to  the  Mothee 

Sir  Perceval:  The  death  of  her  husband  in  combat  just 
after  the  birth  of  the  hero. 

Wolfram:  The  death  of  her  husband  in  combat  just 
before  the  birth  of  the  hero. 

Prologue:  The  death  of  her  husband  in  combat  about 

^The  reunion  motive  might  have  come  in  under  the  influence  of 
some  other  story  or  stories,  which  may  even  belong  to  the  Expulsion 
und  Return  formula. 
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the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  hero.  Eleven  brothers  of  the 
hero's  father  have  been  killed  two  or  more  years  before, 

Chretien:  The  death  of  the  two  eldest  sons  in  ambush 
two  or  more  years  after  the  birth  of  the  hero,  and  the 
death  of  her  husband  from  grief  over  the  loss  of  his  two 
sons. 

Peredur:  The  death  of  her  husband  and  six  sons  in 
tournament  some  little  time  after  the  birth  of  the  hero.^ 

In  respect  to  the  time  of  the  "  warning,"  SP,  W,  and 
Pro  stand  close  to  the  formula  and  agree  in  having  the 
husband  killed  in  combat  just  before  or  ju^t  after  the 
birth  of  the  hero.  In  C  and  Per^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
^^  warning  "  comes  some  time  after  the  birth  of  the  hero : 
in  C,  two  or  more  years ;  in  Per,  we  are  not  told  how 
long.^  Moreover,  8P  and  W  are  more  archaic,  I  think, 
in  that  the  death  of  the  husband  is  the  only  warning. 
The  death  of  other  relatives  as  recorded  in  the  other 
versions  must  stand  as  a  later  development,  in  order  to 
make  the  mother's  flight  seemingly  better  motivated.  It 
will  be  noticed,  furthermore,  that  in  all  but  C  the  death 
of  the  husband  and  others  is  in  combat  or  tournament. 
In  C,  the  two  sons  are  treacherously  slain  and  the  father 
dies  from  grief.  This  departure  from  what  is  apparently 
standard  tradition  is  significant  It  marks  C  at  once  as 
an  impossible  source  of  the  other  versions,  so  far  as  this 
incident  of  the  story  is  concerned.  In  the  next  incident 
of  our  formula,  further  evidence  for  this  contention  is 
found. 

*  In  the  Perlesvaus  and  in  the  ''  Didot "  Perceval,  the  father  does 
not  die  untU  after  the  son's  departure  from  home. 

'After  the  death  of  the  father  and  the  brothers  is  mentioned,  we 
are  told  that  the  hero  "was  not  of  an  age  to  go  to  wars  and 
encounters,  otherwise  he  might  have  been  slain  as  weU  as  his  father 
and  brothers.'' 
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III.     The  Flight  to  the  Wildeknbss 

The  flight  to  the  wilderness,  be  it  remembered,  is  for 
the  definite  purpose  of  thwarting  the  prophecy,  which,  in 
the  romances  in  question,  amounts  to  a  career  of  knight- 
hood and  vengeance  taken  upon  the  slayer  of  PercevaFs 
father.  In  this  respect,  8P,  W,  Pro,  and  Per  agree  and 
conform  to  the  type ;  C,  on  the  other  hand,  departs  from 
the  type,  and  that  widely,  the  presence  of  the  family  in 
the  wood  being  thus  explained  by  the  mother  to  her  son: 
"  after  being  deprived  of  his  lands  and  property,  Perce- 
val's father  was  exiled.  Owning  a  manor  in  the  wood,  he 
had  himself  and  his  family  conveyed  thither.  He  had 
three  sons,  the  youngest,  Perceval,  being  then  two  years  of 
age."^  The  agreement  of  the  four  versions,  SP,  W,  Pro, 
and  Per  with  the  formula  in  regard  to  this  incident,  and 
the  departure  from  that  formula  by  C  is  a  convincing 
argument,  I  think,  that  C  could  not  have  been  the  only 
source  from  which  those  four  versions  drew. 

IV.     Pbecautions  Taken 

Sir  Perceval:  The  mother  took  with  her  only  one 
maiden  and  a  flock  of  goats.  She  denied  learning  to  the 
youth  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Wolfram:  The  mother  took  a  large  household  of  ser- 
vants and  commanded  them  to  speak  no  word  of  knight- 
hood in  the  presence  of  her  son. 

Prologue:  The  mother  set  out  with  a  great  company 

*0f  this  incident  Mies  Weston  says:  "The  attribution  of  the 
flight  into  the  woods  to  the  father  rather  than  to  the  mother  is  a 
detail  foreign  to  the  usual  trend  of  the  story"  (Vol.  i,  p.  66). 
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and  had  a  beautiful  manor  built  in  the  forest  She  told 
her  son  that  there  were  no  other  persons  in  the  world. 

Chretien:  The  mother  had  a  considerable  household 
with  her. 

Peredur:  The  mother  took  none  but  "  boys,  women,  and 
spiritless  men  " — a  considerable  company — and  a  herd  of 
goats. 

In  regard  to  this  incident  and  the  practical  agreement 
of  the  four  versions,  W,  Pro,  C,  and  Per,  Miss  Weston 
says :  "  The  account,  in  which  they  all  agree,  of  the  mother's 
residence  in  the  woods,  her  household,  her  cattle,  fields, 
and  lands,  points  to  a  much  later,  and  more  artificial, 
stage  of  the  story  than  that  represented  by  Syr  Percyvelle 
or  Carduino,  where  mother  and  child  are  practically  alone, 
and  their  dwelling  of  the  most  primitive  description."  ^  It 
is  a  curious  fact  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  in  a  Fated  Prince 
story  contained  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus  assigned  to  the 
fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  the  father  "  caused  a 
house  to  be  built  upon  the  desert ;  it  was  furnished  with 
people  and  with  all  good  things  of  the  royal  hoUse,  that 
the  child  should  not  go  abroad."  ^  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  four  versions  which  Miss  Weston  thinks  represent 
a  much  later  and  more  artificial  stage  of  the  story  really 
contain  this  very  old  feature  of  the  Fated  Prince  formula, 
and  that  the  English  Sir  Perceval,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
version  which  departs  from  the  type.  Moreover,  a  feature 
like  the  one  in  Sir  Perceval  and  Cardwmo  may  be  primi- 
tive in  itself  or  may  be  characteristic  of  a  primitive 
society  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  used  in  a  very  late 
version  of  a  well-known  story,  and  therefore  would  not  be 

»Vol.  I,  p.  86. 

'Maspero:   Lee  Conies  Populairea  de  L'Egypte  Anoienne,  Paris, 
1906,  pp.  168  ff. 
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a  primitive  feature  of  that  story  at  all.  The  distinction 
between  a  primitive  feature  of  a  story  and  a  primitive 
feature  m  a  story  seems  to  me  well  illustrated  by  this 
particular  incident  as  it  appears  in  C,  Pro,  and  Per,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  8P  on  the  other. 

As  for  the  remaining  incidents  of  our  formula,  little 
need  be  said;  they  appear  in  all  four  versions  ^  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  type.  In  all,  the  hero  is  granted  some 
freedom  and  as  a  result  meets  several  knights.  In  all, 
he  gains  intelligence  concerning  those  knights  and  their 
equipment  by  inquiry,  and  decides  to  leave  home.  In  all, 
he  sets  out  into  the  world  and  finally  follows  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  Differences  of  detail  may  be  noted  under 
each  of  these  incidents  in  the  several  versions,  but  these 
are  not  of  any  significance.  The  chief  variations  come 
under  the  first  four  incidents,  as  we  have  seen,  and  al- 
though this  is  a  small  body  of  evidence  from  which  to 
draw  conclusions,  it  nevertheless  is  too  significant  to  be 
ignored. 

As  far,  then,  as  these  five  versions  of  the  legend  are 
concerned  in  their  relation  to  the  Fated  Prince  formula, 
two  points  seem  clear.  First,  that  Chretien  could  not 
have  been  the  only  source  of  the  other  versions,  or  indeed 
of  any  one  of  them.  Secondly,  that  there  must  have  been 
a  version  of  the  story,  older  than  any  that  we  possess,  in 
which  the  following  incidents  appeared : — 

1.  The  father  and  the  mother  of  the  hero  were  not 
named. 

2.  The  hero  was  the  only  child. 

3.  The  father  was  killed  just  before  or  just  after  the 
hero's  birth. . 

^The  Prolog^ie,  known  as  the  Mons  fragment^  breaks  off  at  line 
1282  and  does  not  contain  the  remaining  incidents  of  the  story. 
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4.  The  mother  fled  to  the  wood  with  her  son. 

5.  A  considerable  company  was  taken  along. 

6.  The  mother  died  at  the  departure  of  her  son. 

The  following  table  shows  how  these  incidents  are  pre- 
served in  the  different  versions: — 


1 

C 

2 

W 

Pro> 

8P 

8 

W 

Pro 

Per 

SP 

4 

w 

Pro 

Per 

8P 

5 

w 

Pro 

Per 

C 

6 

w 

Pro 

Per 

C 

The  meaning  of  this  table  is  obvious.  Of  the  six 
primary  traits,  so-called,  Wolfram's  Parzival  preserves 
five,  the  Prologue  five,  Peredur  four,  the  English  Sir 
Perceval  and  Chretien's  Le  CorUe  du  Oraal  each  three. 
The  difference  between  this  order  of  the  five  versions  and 
that  given  by  Miss  Weston  is  considerable.  Basing  her 
conclusion  on  a  comparative  study  of  the  Enfances  of  the 
hero  as  recorded  in  each  version,  Miss  Weston  regards  W 
and  8P  as  nearest  the  primitive  form  of  the  story,  then  C, 
then  Per.^  And  further,  she  says  that  Sir  Perceval 
shows  "  itself  the  most  faithful  reproduction  of  the  ori- 
ginal theme."  '     The  order  of  the  versions  suggested  in 

^Hero's  father  the  last  of  twelve  brothers. 
•Vol.  I,  pp.  91,  92. 
•Vol.  I,  p.  326. 
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the  table  above  is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  Enfances 
of  the  hero  in  relation  to  the  Fated  Prince  and  Male 
Cinderella  formulas.  Wolfram  still  remains  the  best 
representative  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  story;  but  Sir 
Perceval  is  reduced  to  a  place  beside  Chretien,  both  ver- 
sions being  farther  removed  from  the  supposed  original 
than  is  either  the  Prologue  or  Peredur.^ 

Geobge  B.  Woods. 


*  Mr.  Griffith,  p.  130,  concludes  that  Chretien  could  not  have  been 
the  source  for  some  parts  of  the  English  Sir  Peroevdl,  and  that 
Chretien's  influence  in  any  way  is  not  necessarily  to  he  supposed 
to  account  for  any  or  all  of  Sir  Perceval.  The  English  poem,  he 
thinks,  is  wholly  independent  of  the  French  poem.  He  thinks  it 
simpler  and  more  in  accordance  with  all  the  evidence  in  the  case 
to  consider  it  as  an  English  singer's  yersification  of  a  folk  tale  that 
was  known  in  his  district  of  Northwest  England. 
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Pbocedings  op  the  Twenty-Ninth  Annual 

Meeting  op  the  Modern  Language 

Association  op  Amebica, 

8ecx)nd  Union  Meeting, 

HELD   under    the   AUSPICES  OP 

Northwestern  University  and  the 

University  of  Chicago 

AT  Chicago,  III., 

December  27,  28,  29,  1911. 
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THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCUTION 
OP  AMERICA 


SECOND  UNION  MEETING 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Modeen  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America  was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Northwestern  University  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  at  Chicago,  lU.,  December  27,  28,  and  29,  1911, 
in  accordance  with  the  following  invitations : 

Northwestern  Universitt, 

Eyanbton-Chioago. 

A.  W.  Harris,  PreMent. 

DSCEliBER  2^th,  1010. 
My  dear  Sir: 

On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Northwestern  UniYersity> 
I  have  pleasure  in  extending  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Modem 
Language  Association  of  America  to  hold  its  joint  meeting  in  De- 
cember, 1911,  in  the  Northwestern  University  Building  in  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

It  is  understood  that  in  this  invitation  to  visit  Chicago  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  concurs,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  University  of 
Chicago  will  join  Northwestern  University  in  extending  to  the 
Association  every  possible  facility  and  courtesy. 

Yours   very   truly, 

A.  W.  Harris. 

To 

Professor  Charles  H.  Grandgent, 

Seoretary  of  the  Modem  Language  Aeeooiation  of  Amerioa. 

••• 
111 
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The  UznviBsiTT  or  Chigaoo 
Founded  by  John  D.  Bockefeller 


DEPABnONT  or  ROICANOB  Lanouaois. 

Dkiembb  2^th,  1010. 
Dear  Profeuwr  Qrandgmt: 

On  behalf  of  President  Judeon  I  extend  through  yon  to  the 
Modem  Language  Aasociation  an  inyitation  to  hold  the  next  annual 
meeting  (1911)  in  Chicago.  I  understand  that  Professor  A.  0.  L. 
Brown  is  going  to  extend  a  similar  inyitation  on  behalf  of  North- 
western Uniyersity. 

I  scarcely  need  assure  you  that  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Uniyersity  will  cooperate  to  m^ke  the  meeting  a 
thorough  success.  Since  the  next  meeting  is  a  joint  one,  we  trust 
that  the  Association  will  be  disposed  to  see  in  Chicago  a  desirable 
and  couYenient  meeting-place  for  delegates  coming  alike  from  the 
West  and  East.  We  are  prepared  to  give  the  Association  a  hearty 
welcome. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wk.  a.  Nuzb. 
PB0rK8S(»  C.  H.  Gbakdoent, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

On  Wednesday,  December  27th,  and  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 29th,  the  sessions  of  the  Association  wer  held  in 
Booth  Hall,  Northwestern  University  Building  in  Chi- 
cago; on  Thursday,  December  28th,  they  wer  held  in 
Mandel  Hall  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor 
Lewis  F.  Mott,  President  of  the  Association,  presided 
at  alL 

FIRST  SESSION,  WBDlfESDAT,  DECBHBER  2t 

The  Association  met  at  2.45  p.  m. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Professor  C.  H. 
Grandgent,  presented  as  his  report  the  publisht  Proceed- 
ings of  the  last  annual  meeting  and  the  whole  volume 
of  the  Pvblications  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1911. 
This  report  was  accepted. 

The  Tresurer  of  the  Association,  Professor  W.  G. 
Howard,  presented  the  following  report: 
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A.    CURRENT  RECEIT8  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Rbcsitb 


Balance  on  hand,  Deoember  27,  1910, 
From  Members,  for  1908, 

"     •*    "  1909, 

"     "    "  1910, 

"     "    "  1911, 

"     "    "  1912,    .   . 


From  Libraries,  for 
Vols-V-XX,    - 
XXII,      - 


I   397  34 


XXV,  - 

XXVI,  . 

xxvn,  - 
xxvm. 


For  PMietUion8f 

Vols,  vin-xx, 

"     XXI,  . 

"    XXII,  - 

"  xxm,  - 

"    XXIV,  . 

"    XXV,  . 

"    XXVI,  . 


For  Reprints,  Vol.  XXVI,       - 
From  Advertisers,  Vol.  XXV, 
"    XXVI, 

Interest,  Cambridge  Trust  Co., 


I       6  00 

24  00 

192  00 

2,406  05 

87  10 
$2,716  16 

640 

90 

12  30 

187  20 

86  46 

6  40 


297  66 


31  43 
8  10 
7  10 

14  40 
7  30 

32  36 
28  80 


129  48 
1100 


97  60 
22  60 


120  00 
18  41 


-$3,291  69 
$3,689  03 


EzPENDITXrBBB 

To  Secretary,  for  Salarj,         -  -  -  $   400  00 

"  Stationery,   -  -  -  21  17 

"  Printing,      .  -  -  12  97 

"  Postage,        .  -  -  29  00 

"  Proof-reading,  -  -  4  60 

"  Typewriting,  -  -  6  90 


$   474  64 
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To  Tretarar,  for  Salary, 

-     920000 

"        "  Printing,        -        . 

.       124  10 

"          **        "  Portage,         -        . 

35  70 

"          ••        **  Expreasage, 

425 

"          "        "  Clerical  Work,       - 

19  00 

For  Printing  Publi4!aiioni, 

Vol.  XXVI,  No.  1,           -        - 

-       878  71 

"    XXVI,   "2,           .       . 

-       516  17 

"    XXVI,    "8,           -       . 

-       375  68 

"    XXVI,    "4,           -        . 

.       373  83 

$   383  05 


$2,144  39 

For  Printing  Program,  29th  Annual  Meeting,  -        -  $    103  60 
To  Secretarj,  Central  DiTision, 

for  Salary, 75  00 

"  Expenses, 2  35 

$     77  35 

To  Committee  on  Dissertations,        -       -       -        -  $     28  00 
Snbecription  to  XXVI  retumd,         -       -        -       -  $       2  70 

Exchange, $11  62 

$3,225  26 

Balance  on  hand,  December  23,  1911, 463  78 


B.    INVESTED  FUNDS 
Bright  Fnnd, 
Principal,  December  27,  1910,      -       -  $1,612  10 
Interest,  April  1,  1911,         -        -        -         56  35 


13,689  08 


▼on  Jagemann  Fnnd, 
Principal,  December  27,  1910,      -        -    1,069  42 
Interest,  July  15,  1911,        ...         43  18 


$1,668  45 


1,112  60 

Permanent  Fund, 
Principal,  December  21,  1911,      -       -    1,118  00 
Interest,  December  23,  1911,         -       -        11  77 

1,124  77  $3,905  82 

C.   CASH  ASSETS 

Balance  on  hand,  December  23,  1911,      -  I   463  78 
Invested  Funds,  December  23,  1911,        -    3,906  82 

14,369  60 

tncreaae 
Balance  on  hand,  December  27,  1910,  -  -  -  3,078  86  |1,290  74 
Balance  on  hand,  December  24,  1901,      -       -       -    1,814  02   2,555  68 
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The  President  of  the  Association  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committees: 

(1)  To  audit  the  Tresnrer's  report:  Professors  E.  C. 
Hills  and  T.  P.  Cross  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Wilkins. 

(2)  To  nominate  officers:  Professors  F.  M.  Warren, 
J.  D.  M.  Ford,  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  M.  D.  Learned,  C.  B. 
Wilson,  J.  W.  Bright,  and  J.  L.  Lowes. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Central  Division,  Professor  F.  G. 
Hubbard,  appointed  the  following  committee  to  select  a 
time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Division  in 
1912:  Professors  T.  A.  Jenkins,  J.  L.  Lowes,  A.  R. 
Hohlfeld,  J.  M.  Clapp,  and  D.  H.  Camahan. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun. 

1.  "  Tindale,  Luther,  and  the  King  James  Bible.'^ 
By  Professor  James  Taft  Hatfield,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

.  [Tindale's  unique  place  as  creator  of  the  standard  English  Bihle 
has  been  insufficiently  recognized,  and  there  has  been  great  diverg- 
ence in  the  views  of  those  who  hav  discust  his  det  to  Martin  Luther. 
This  paper  attempted  to  put  the  historical  facts  in  clearer  light, 
and  to  offer  opinions  based  upon  a  more  serching  review  of  the 
sources. — Fifteen  fninutea,'\ 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  W.  H.  Hnlme. 

2.  "  On  the  Original  Form  of  the  Kingis  Quair/'  By 
Professor  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  of  Yale  University. 

[From  a  comparison  of  the  unique  text  of  the  Kingia^  Quair  with 
English  poems  in  the  same  HS.  copied  by  the  same  or  a  similar 
Scots  scribe,  and  from  a  study  of  English  poets  contemporary  with 
Eing  James,  it  appeard  probable  that  the  Kingia  QtuUr  was  written, 
■ot  in  Scots,  but  in  Midland  English,  as  it  was  regularly  employd 
by  English  poets  of  that  day. — Ten  minutes.] 
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This  paper  was  discust  by  Dr.  B.  Q.  Morgan  and  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  BaskerviU. 

8.  "  The  Invention  of  the  Sonnet/'  By  Dr.  Ernest 
Hatch  Wilkins,  of  Harvard  University. 

[The  poets  of  the  court  of  Frederick  n  and  their  aonnete.  The 
rime  scheine  of  the  octave  in  these  sonnets;  ABABABAB.  The 
schemes  of  the  sestet;  CDECDB  and  CDGDCD.  The  scheme  CDECDE 
probahly  the  original  one.  Biadene's  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 
octave  and  of  the  sestet.  A  new  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
sestet.  The  traditional  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  sonnet. — Tufenty 
minutei.} 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Dr.  B.  Q.  Morgan. 

4.  "  The  Melody  of  the  Question  in  English."  By 
Dr.  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

[Defence  of  the  obserrational  method. — Classification  of  the  ques-^ 
tion  melodies  into  four  main  groups,  with  iUustratiy  examples. 
Additional  evidence  fumisht  hy  monosyllables,  declaratory  state- 
ments used  as  questions,  and  the  use  of  interrogatiy  pronouns. 
Most  important  conclusion:  the  melody  bears  an  intimate  relation 
to  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence. — ^Brief  discussion  of 
the  musical  aspects  of  the  investigation.  Accent  and  musical  pitch. 
— Twenty  mmutea,} 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  R.  J.  Kellogg, 
F.  N.  Scott,  J.  W.  Bright,  and  C.  H.  Grandgent. 

5.  "  Marivaux's  Place  in  the  Development  of  Char- 
acter-Portrayal." By  Professor  Edward  Chauncey  Bald- 
win, of  the  University  of  Illinois.  [To  appear  in  Publi- 
cations, xxvii,  2.] 

[Thru  his  introduction  into  fiction  of  a  new  fashion  of  the  intent 
analysis  of  fleeting  human  moods,  Marivaux  represents  an  important 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  modem  novel.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  relation  between  Marivaux  and  the  delineators  of  character  who 
preceded  and  followd  him  has  not  hitherto  been  suflElciently  emfa- 
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sized.  What  this  relation  was  appears  clearly  in  Le  Spectaieur 
Franco^,  Here  Marlvaux  shows  himself  both  an  imitator  and  an 
innovator.  The  imitation  appears  in  the  adoption  of  Addison's 
purpose  and  method;  the  innovation,  in  the  introduction  into  the 
portrayals  of  character  of  a  minute  and  sentimental  analysis  of 
human  feelings. — A  ien-minute  abstract,} 

6.  "  The  Politics  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist."  By  Mr. 
Edward  Henry  Lauer,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

[On  the  twenty-first  of  November,  1811,  the  Prussian  poet,  Hein- 
rich von  Kleist,  put  an  end  to  his  short,  eventful,  and  thoroly 
unhappy  existence.  In  the  century  which  has  elapst  since  that  day, 
the  literary  world  has  gradually  come  to  recognize  the  greatness  of 
Kleist  as  a  poet  and  man  of  letters.  In  this  centennial  year,  it 
seemd  fitting  to  look  for  a  moment  at  Kleist,  the  patriot,  and  to 
attempt  a  reconstruction  of  his  political  views  and  ideals.  The 
materials  for  such  a  study  wer,  to  a  large  extent,  the  letters  and 
his  writings  of  a  journalistic  nature. — Fifteen  minutes,} 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 27,  the  members  and  guests  of  the  Association  as- 
sembled in  Booth  Hall  to  hear  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Dean  John  Henry  Wigmore  of  the  Law  School  of  North- 
western University,  and  an  address  on  "  Disrespect  for 
Language  "  by  Professor  Lewis  Freeman  Mott,  President 
of  the  Association. 

After  the  addresses  an  informal  reception  was  held  in 
the  Library  of  the  Law  School.  Thereupon  there  was  a 
gathering  at  the  ClifF  Dwellers  Club. 


SECOIfD  SESSION,  THURSDATt  DECEMBER  28 

The  session  began  at  9.55  a.  m. 

Professor  Wm.  Gardner  Hale  presented  the  following 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen: 
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RePOBT   of   the   COICMITTBB   OF    FlFT^Or    Olf    GBAMMATIOAL 
NOHENCLATUBB. 

The  Report  to  be  made  is  one  of  "  progress  "  in  the  technical  sense. 
But  it  is  also  a  story  of  passage  through  perplexities. 

The  history  of  the  movement  which  our  committee  represents  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  all  the  more  so  since  it  is  already  clear  that 
the  efforts  to  bring  about  reform  will  ultimately  be  of  an  inter- 
national character.  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  sketch  the  story 
briefly. 

Every  one  knows  the  confusion  caused  by  the  existence  of  a  variety 
of  terminology  for  nearly  everything  with  which  grammar  has  to 
deal.  The  French  were  the  first  to  attempt  a  remedy.  A  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  was  appointed  in  1906,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
recommending  a  uniform  system  of  nomenclature  for  French  gram- 
mar. It  reported  in  1907  (8)  and  1909.  The  result  was  a  minis- 
terial circular,  put  out  in  printed  form  in  1910,  under  the  title 
La  nouvelle  nomenclature  grammatioale. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  French  movement  started,  a  similar  "^ 
movement,  but  from  a  point  of  view  commanding  a  wider  field, 
started  in  this  Association.  It  resulted,  at  your  meeting  of  De- 
cember 28,  1906,  in  the  passage  of  resolutions  offered  by  Professor 
Loiseaux  of  Columbia  University,  and  seconded  or  supported  by  Mr. 
Remy,  of  the  Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Kagan  of 
the  Roxbury  High  School,  Boston,  Professor  Cohn  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Professor  CoUitz,  then  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  teict  of  the  resolutions  was  as  follows: 

''That  a  committee,  consisting  of  fifteen  representatives,  three 
each  for  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  be  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association. 

"That  such  a  committee  devise  a  uniform  system  of  grammatical 
terminology — or  as  nearly  uniform  a  system  for  each  language,  or 
group  of  languages,  as  can  be  contrived — and  report  to  the  Asso- 
ciation at  its  next  meeting,  or  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter." 

The  fifteen  representatives  were  afterward  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Council,  with  Professor  Loiseaux  as  chairman. 

The  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  was  thus  the  first 
in  the  world  to  make  a  movement  in  favor  of  a  uniform  grammatical 
terminology  for  several  languages.  This  is  an  interesting  and  grati- 
fying fact. 

Unhappily,  however,  an  additional  task  which  was  laid  upon  your 
committee    (that  of  arranging  lists  of  texts,  graded  according  to 
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difficulty,  for  reading  in  the  schools)  occupied  its  attention  for  four 
years,  and  made  us  therefore  not  the  first  nation,  but  the  third,  to 
take  up  a  scheme  of  reform  embracing  the  nomenclature  of  several 
languages. 

An  English  Joint  Committee  upon  grammatical  terminology  was 
appointed  in  1908.  Tliis  was  to  cover  the  field  for  English,  German, 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek.  It  proceeded  at  once  to  its  work,  and 
made  a  preliminary  report  in  1909,  and  a  finished  one  in  1910. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  men  of  Germany 
in  1910,  Director  D5rr,  of  Frankfort,  presented  a  paper  on  the 
simplification  of  grammatical  terminology,  and  was  then  empowered 
to  form  a  committee  for  the  study  of  terminology  in  German, 
English,  French,  and  Italian  grammar.  This  conunittee  was  ex- 
pected to  hold  correspondence  with  the  French  and  English  com- 
mittees, and  with  local  German  committees  that  might  be  organized, 
and  to  report  in  two  years. 

The  December  number  of  Die  neueren  8prach>en,  just  now  re- 
ceived, brings  the  news  that  the  Neuphilologen-Verein  of  Vienna, 
after  listening  to  a  paper  by  Professor  Arthur  Brandeis,  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  upon  grammatical  terminology,  the  members 
of  which  are  to  represent  Greek,  Latin,  German,  English,  and 
French. 

At  your  meeting  of  a  year  ago,  your  Committee  of  Fifteen  reported 
the  completion  of  the  second  task  which  had  been  assigned  to  it. 
You  were  then  good  enough  to  listen  to  a  paper  of  mine  on  The 
Harmonizing  of  OrammatiaU  Nomenolature, 

I  had  been  working  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
belief  not  only  that  the  grammatical  ideas  in  the  languages  of  our 
common  Indo-European  family  are  in  the  main  identical,  but  that, 
to  a  large  degree,  the  waye  in  which  these  are  ewpressed  are  identi- 
tical, — ^with  a  large  amount  of  identity,  again,  even  in  the  diver- 
gences which  have  taken  place  in  this  and  that  language.  I  had 
been  intending  some  day  to  put  out  a  scheme  which  would  illustrate 
this,  and  in  which  I  should  present  a  common  terminology,  so  far 
as  the  ways  of  expression  correspond.  A  year  before  I  addressed 
you,  I  gave  a  paper  upon  the  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Philological  Association.  My  hope,  when  a  committee  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  a  plan  had  been  appointed  in  England,  was  that  a 
similar  committee  might  be  appointed  here,  by  which  the  gram- 
matical terminology  both  of  the  modem  and  the  ancient  languages 
might  be  studied.  To  prepare  the  way  for  cooperation  in  case  your 
Association  should  take  the  matter  up  (though  I  did  not  know  then 
of  the  existence  of  your  committee),  I  offered  a  resolution  before 
the  American  Philological  Association  on  the  day  before  I  addressed 
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you,  to  the  effect  that  the  Executive  Committee  should  be  author- 
ised, in  the  event  of  a  request  for  cooperation,  to  appoint  rq»re- 
sentatives.  It  had  not  at  the  time  occurred  to  me  that  a  Classical 
man  could  in  any  way  be  associated  with  your  work  except  through 
cooperation  between  the  Associations.  The  matter,  however,  to<^ 
a  turn  quite  unexpected  by  me,  in  that  I  was  appointed  a  member 
of  your  committee. 

After  that  committee  had  discharged  its  secondary  labors.  Professor 
Loiseaux  found  himself  unable  to  give  more  time,  and  resigned* 
It  was  certainly  undeserved  that  he  should  have  had  to  carry  the 
committee  through  four  years  of  a  task  for  which  he  had  not  moved 
its  appointment,  only  to  be  obliged  to  resign  when  the  original  task 
was  taken  up. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February  I  received  notice  that  I  had  been 
appointed  chairman  of  your  committee, — a  mark  of  confidence,  or 
at  least  of  hope,  for  which  I  am  not  able  adequately  to  express  my 
gratitude. 

I  at  once  entered  upon  correspondence  with  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  asking  for  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
work,  and  myself  sketching  them  as  they  appeared  to  me.  In  the 
midst  of  this,  I  learned  that  Mr.  C.  R.  Bounds,  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  had  published  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
June,  1910,  a  paper  on  "The  Varying  Terminology  of  English 
Qrammar,"  and  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Education  Association  in  February, 
1910,  his  labors  had  borne  fruit  in  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
of  Five  to  bring  in  a  system  of  nomenclature  for  English  grammar. 
Mr.  Rounds  had  expressed  the  hope  that  the  task  would  be  completed 
within  a  year. 

There  were  thus  in  existence  two  independent  and  unrelated  com- 
mittees for  the  study  of  the  terminology  of  English  grammar,  one 
of  the  two  being  charged  also  with  the  duty  of  dealing  with  the 
terminology  of  the  other  modem  languages  studied  in  our  schools. 
This  seemed  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  two  separate  and  differing  sets  of  recommendations 
should  finally  appear;  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  terminology  of 
English  grammar  should  be  studied  without  reference  to  the  other 
linguistic  work  of  the  students  in  our  schools;  and  it  was  clearly 
desirable  that  whatever  light  the  discussion  might  present  for  the 
common  subject,  English,  should  be  shared  by  all  those  who  were 
at  work  upon  the  problem.  Moreover,  there  was  no  prbvision  for 
the  study  of  the  terminology  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar;  so  that 
whatever  gains  might  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  the  other  lan- 
guages in  our  schools  would  run  the  risk  of  being  broken  in  upon 
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by  the  teaching  of  a  different  terminology,  or  different  terminologies, 
for  these  two  languages.  It  accordingly  seemed  best  to  endeavor 
now  to  bring  about  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  three  leading 
bodies  of  the  country  that  deal  with  language, — ^the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America, 
and  the  American  Philological  Association.  My  efforts,  therefore, 
under  the  approval  of  your  President  and  Secretary,' were  directed 
to  this  end.  Meanwhile,  inasmuch  as  I  was  urging  that  the  Ck>m- 
mittee  of  Five  should  not  proceed  upon  its  work  alone,  it  was 
imperative  that  the  work  of  our  Committee  of  Fifteen  should  likewise 
be  held  in  suspense. 

Happily,  the  effort  to  bring  about  cooperation  was  aided  by  the 
interest  and  clearsightedness  of  the  President  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  to  whom  I  went  with  a 
simple  statement  of  the  situation.  At  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  July,  that  Association,  upon  her  motion, 
acceded  to  requests  which  meanwhile  had  been  made  by  your  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
and  arranged  for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Ck>mmittee  of  Fifteen 
from  the  three  Associations. 

But  large  bodies  like  these  move  slowly.  It  was  not  until  No- 
vember that  the  new  President  of  the  Modem  Language  Association 
appointed  a  committee  to  represent  that  body  upon  the  Joint  Ck>m- 
mittee,  and  not  until  the  present  month  that  I  was  informed  that 
I  had  been  appointed  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  that  the 
work  might  now  begin.    . 

After  consultation  with  Mr.  Rounds,  whose  attitude  has  been 
most  cordial,  I  have  appointed  a  meeting  of  the  committee  for 
Saturday  and  Sunday  next:  I  have  also,  at  his  request,  suggested 
a  number  of  topics  which  it  might  be  wise  for  us  to  take  up  then, 
and  in  addition  have  prepared  a  tentative  draft,  covering  nearly 
the  whole  field,  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  No  time,  at  any  rate,  has 
been  lost  since  it  became  possible  to  proceed.  I  regret  only  that  it 
was  not  feasible,  in  the  very  limited  number  of  days  at  command, 
to  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee  in  the 
preparation  of  this  first  conspectus. 

What  remains  now  is  to  state  how  the  Joint  Committee  was  made 
up,  and  to  ask  what  relation  our  Committee  of  Fifteen  shall  bear 
to  it. 

It  was  foreseen  to  be  probable  that  the  new  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association  would  appoint  as  representatives 
the  same  persons  that  had  been  appointed  as  the  Committee  of  Five 
under  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence.  That 
committee    consisted    of    three    superintendents    of    schools, — ^Mrs. 
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'^oung,  Mr.  Brooks  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  West  of  Baltimore, — Mr. 
Bounds,  representing  English,  and  myself.  It  was  evident  to  your 
oi&oers  that  the  representatives  of  your  Association  should  be  taken 
from  your  Committee  of  Fifteen;  and  it  was  also  obvious  that  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Philological  Association  should  like- 
wise, if  possible,  be  taken  in  part  from  that  committee.  With  three 
places  very  properly  held  upon  the  Joint  Ck>mmittee  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  there  remained  twelve 
places  for  representatives  of  seven  languages.  It  was  dear  that 
there  could  not  be  more  than  two  for  any  one  language.  It  was  also 
clear  that,  if  possible,  one  of  these  in  each  case  should  be  from  a 
school,  and  the  other  from  a  imiversity.  I  was  myself,  through 
being  a  member  of  the  Ck>nmiittee  of  Five,  already  present  upon  the 
Joint  Committee  as  a  representative  of  Latin  on  the  university  side. 
There  remained  then  but  three  men  to  be  appointed  for  Classics  by 
the  American  Philological  Association,  while  the  other  two  places 
must  be  filled  by  modem  language  men, — ^members  if  possible  of 
your  Committee  of  Fifteen,  who  must  also,  of  course,  be  members 
of  the  American  Philological  Association,  which  was  to  appoint 
them.  The  number  of  such  common  members  of  the  two  Associa- 
tions was  small.  The  limitations  were  thus  very  strict.  Neverthe- 
less, it  proved  possible  for  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Associations 
to  make  such  a  choice  that  the  Joint  Committee  as  now  constituted 
appears  not  only  to  meet  the  conditions  stated,  but  to  be  an  excel- 
lent one  in  itself, — representing  not  merely  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  the  languages  involved,  the  school,  and  the  college, 
but  also  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country. 

A  single  change  has  been  made,  within  a  few  days,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  National  Education  Association.  Mr.  West  has 
resigned,  and  Professor  A.  F.  Lange,  of  the  department  of  Education, 
the  University  of  California,  has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  committee,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of  the  following 
members,  arranged  according  to  the  departments  which  they  especially 
represent:  Superintendence,  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Stratton  D.  Brooks; 
Education,  Alexis  F.  Lange;  English,  C.  R.  Roimds,  F.  G.  Hubbard; 
German,  Edward  Spanhoofd,  Hermann  Collitz;  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  W.  B.  Snow,  B.  L.  Bowen,  E.  C.  Hills,  E.  H.  Wilkins;  Latin, 
John  C.  Kirtland,  W.  G.  Hale;  Greek,  Sidney  G.  Stacey,  Walter 
Miller. 

The  other  matter  is  the  relation  that  shall  obtain  between  your 
Committee  of  Fifteen  and  the  Joint  Committee. 

That  relation  is  for  the  Association,  or,  if  it  seems  better,  for  the 
Executive  Council,  to  determine. 

Inasmuch  as  the  entire  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  the  Joint 
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Ck>mmittee  was  to  bring  about  community  of  action,  so  that  flmre 
akould  not  be  discordant  reports,  and  so  that  the  entire  country 
might  be  disposed  to  view  the  joint  report  with  favor,  it  would 
seem  best  that  your  (Committee  of  Fifteen  should  not  bring  in  a 
separate  report  conflicting  with  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee. 
The  only  way  by  which  the  desired  result  can  be  assured  would 
appear  to  be  that  your  Committee  of  Fifteen  dhould  act,  as  it  did 
in  the  other  work  confided  to  it,  -through  a  sub-committee,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sub-committee  in  the  present  case  to  be  those  eight 
members  of  the  entire  committee  (now  reduced  by  resignations  to 
twelve)  who  are  members  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

This  arrangement,  further,  would  lighten  the  necessarily  heavy 
work  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee.  The  English  Joint 
Committee  had  twenty-four  meetings  averaging  three  hours  and  a 
quarter  each.  Nothing  of  the  sort  seems  to  be  possible  for  us. 
We  must  work  mainly  by  correspondence.  The  codification  of  the 
material  and  of  the  criticism  offered  by  the  committee,  and  the  send- 
ing out  of  duplicate  statements  to  fifteen  members,  is  in  itself  a 
large  task.  It  would  be  greatly  increased  if  these  statements  had  to 
be  sent  to  twenty-one  members,  and  the  answers  of  the  two  bodies 
had  to  be  kept  distinct.  I  hold  myself  at  your  disposal,  neverthe- 
less, to  do  whatever  you  think  best. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

W.  G.  Hale. 
December  28,  1911. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  its  recommendation  referd 
to  the  Executiv  Council. 

Professor  John  W.  Cunliffe  presented  the  following 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reproduction  of  Early 
Texts: 

Repobt  of  the  Committee  on  the  Repboduotion  or  Eablt  Texts. 

The  Committee  has  a  modified  satisfaction  in  reporting  that  the 
reproduction  of  the  Csedmon  ms.  has  been  undertaken  by  the  British 
Academy  through  the  generosity  of  an  English  donor.  The  letter  of 
Professor  GoUancz  making  this  announcement  is  annext  to  this 
report.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  endevord  to  obtain 
further  particulars,  but  has  not  as  yet  succeded.    It  is,  therefore. 
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suggested  that  the  committee  should  be  continued  in  order  to  safe- 
gard  the  interests  of  American  subscribers  to  the  GflDdmon  facsimile, 
and  to  assist  in  the  reproduction  of  other  icss. 

J.    W.    CUNUFFB,    Chairman. 
C.  M.  Gatlet. 

G.   L.   KiTTBEDGB. 

J.  M.  Manlt. 
H.  A.  Todd. 

Kino's  Collboe 
(University  of  London) 

Strand,  W.  C,  Auguai  22,  I9I1. 
Dear  Professor  Cunliffe: 

Pray  pardon  all  this  delay — but  various  matters  have  been  claim- 
ing my  attention  these  past  weeks. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Oopdmon  difficulty  has  at  last 
been  solved.  Someone  has  generously  placed  the  means  at  my  dis- 
posal for  the  issue  thro'  the  British  Academy  of  the  Facsimile — ^to 
commemorate  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible.  Of  course  the  Oxford  University  Press  is  to  have  charge  of 
the  work — but  the  Press  was  not  willing  to  undertake  the  repro- 
duction at  their  own  risk.  It  is  understood  that  the  rights  of  the 
American  subscribers  are  to  be  safeguarded. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  solution  will  g^ve  you  and  your  committee 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  True  you  are  not  yourselves  carrying  the 
project  through, — ^but  you  have  materially  helped  it  forward,  and 
the  thanks  of  all  concerned  are  due  to  you. 

There  have  been  at  least  a  dozen  efforts  during  the  last  25  years 
to  reproduce  the  MS. 

We  are  going  ahead  also  with  the  Fumivall  Series  for  the 
£.  £.  T.  S.  Ck>tton  Nero  Ax  (containing  Pearl,  Cleanness,  Patience, 
and  Sir  Gawayne)  is  to  be  the  first  issue.  Hope  to  have  it  out 
(the  reproduction  is  ready  to  all  intents  and  purposes)  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  our  dear  friend's  birthday.  The  cost  of  this  Facsimile  has 
also  been  guaranteed. 

I  trust  your  committee  will  oo5perate  with  us,  in  securing  for 
members  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  copies  on  the  same 
terms  as  we  shall  be  offering  to  the  £.  E.  T.  S.  members. 

In  all  there  will  be  250  copies  of  the  MS.  (plus  150  of  Pearl  alone). 

Can  we  devise  some  scheme  for  joint  publication — or  at  all  events 
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for  special  termB  for  your  members?    I  am  all  in  favor  of  the  most 
cordial  cooperation  between  English  and  American  workers. 
With  sincere  regards  and  many  thanks  for  your  kind  messages. 

Yours  most  truly, 

i.  qollakqz, 

The  Univebsitt  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison. 
Depabtment  of  English. 

September  12,  1911. 
Dear  Profesaor  OolUmcz: 

I  am  exceedingly  gratified — and  1  am  sure  every  member  of  our 
committee  will  be — at  the  glad  tidings  contained  in  your  letter  of 
August  22,  which,  after  simdry  journeyings  has  at  last  reached  me 
in  the  depths  of  the  Maine  woods.  I  have  sent  on  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Oxford  Press  all  the  applications  for  the  Facsimile  we 
received,  and  if  it  is  supplied  at  the  same  price — five  guineas — ^I  have 
no  doubt  the  orders  will  hold  good. 

We  shall  be  delighted  to  cooperate  with  the  E.  E.  T.  8.  in  the 
publication  of  the  Fumivall  series.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
send  me  further  particulars  as  to  the  price  of  the  first  issue  and  the  , 
other  issues  contemplated?  Our  committee  will  present  its  report 
at  the  Quadrennial  Meeting  of  the  M.  L.  A.  in  December,  and  that 
will  be  an  excellent  time  to  secure  subscribers.  If  you  prefer  an 
earlier  annoimcement,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  write  a  letter  to  Modem 
Language  Notes  and  other  publications  in  this  country. 

With  hearty  congratulations,  I  am 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

J.    W.    GUNLIFFB. 

The  report  was  receivd  and  the  committee  continued. 

Professor  John  W.  Cunliffe  presented  the  following 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Announcement  of  Subjects 
for  Doctoral  Dissertations : 

The  Modem  Language  Association  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Division  approved  of  the  following  report  and  appointed 
the  undersigned  to  carry  its  recommendations  into  effect: 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  prompt  and  regular  an- 
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nouncement  in  the  Puhlicaiiofu  of  subjects  of  doctoral 
dissertations  seriously  begun  would  be  of  advantage  to  schol- 
arship, not  merely  by  preventing  duplication,  but  by  stimu- 
lating research.  To  make  the  scheme  effective,  however,  the 
cooperation  of  the  leading  graduate  schools,  not  only  on  this 
continent,  but  in  Europe,  is  obviously  desirable.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  a  (Committee  of  Three  be  nominated 
by  the  President  to  ascertain  how  far  such  co5peration  could 
be  secured,  and  to  report  to  the  Union  Meeting  of  1911. 

As  soon  as  the  revised  list  of  members  was  completed,  the  com- 
mittee sent  the  voting  paper  given  below  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  connected  with  the  Universities  included  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities,  viz.:  California,  Catholic  University 
of  America  (Washington,  D.  C),  Chicago,  Clark,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Johns  Hopkins,  Kansas,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Yale: — 

1.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  publication  of  subjects 

of  doctoral  dissertations  certified  by  the  professor  in 
charge  as  "  seriously  begun." 

2.  I  should be  willing  to  report  subjects  as  pro- 

posed above,  if  publication  were  decided  upon  by  the 
Modem  Language  Association  at  its  next  meeting. 

Voting  papers  were  issued  to  the  number  of  380,  and  285  replies 
were  received ;  of  these,  260  answered  both  1  and  2  in  the  affirmative, 
10  answered  both  in  the  negative,  14  answered  the  first  negatively 
and  the  second  affirmatively,  in  some  cases  subject  to  oonditions, 
and  one  answered  the  first  affirmatively  and  the  second  negatively. 
The  minority  of  double  negatives  was  composed  of  five  members  of 
professorial  rank  from  Harvard,  one  each  from  California,  Chicago, 
Columbia,  Illinois,  and  Yale;  those  opposed  to  the  plan  of  announce- 
ment, but  willing  to  report,  were  from  the  following  universities: — 
Yale  4,  Harvard  2,  Cornell,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Wisconsin,  1  each.  The  Conunittee  invited 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  some  of  those  voting  against  the  pto- 
posal,  and  attaches  a  selection  from  the  replies  received.  It  recom- 
mends that  only  the  letters  numbered  1  and  2  should  be  printed  in 
the  Proceedings,  In  view  of  the  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posal, the  Conunittee  recommends  a  trial  of  the  plan  by  voluntary 
announcement  in  Modem  Language  Notes, 

Signed:     J.  W.  Cttnliffe,  Chairman. 
F.  N.  Scott. 
H.  A.  Todd. 
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Berkeley,  Cal.,  December  12,  1911. 
Dear  Professor  Cvnliffe: 

My  vote  on  the  publication  of  thesis-titles  is  a  matter  of  personal 
judgment.    I  have  not  consulted  the  members  of  my  Department. 

1)  I  think  that  in  such  matters  we  should  be  guided  by  the  re- 
sults of  practical  experience.  Experience  of  authors  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  it  is  iinwise  to  announce  to  the  world  what  you  hope  to 
publish,  before  you  are  ready  to  publish  it. 

2)  The  university  world  is  already  sufficiently  apprised  of  the 
branches  and  details  of  investigation  undertaken  in  graduate  depart- 
ments, by  means  of  course-announcements  and  the  only  too  plentiful 
publication  of  doctoral  theses. 

3)  A  student  should  no  more  cackle  about  his  embryonic  thesis 
than  an  inventor  about  his  uncompleted  machine.  The  elements  of 
priority  and  novelty  are  of  serious  import  in  the  success  of  the 
completed  and  published  work.  The  suggestion  savors  too  much  of 
what  I  regard  as  the  worst  features  of  modem  Americanism:  accel- 
eration, noise,  and  communism. 

4)  There  may  be  fitly  a  dozen  theses  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
the  result  that  counts,  not  the  attempt.  The  announcement  of  theses 
"  seriously  begun  "  is  much  more  likely  to  deter  others  from  similar 
"  serious  beginnings,"  upon  the  same  or  similar  investigations,  than 
it  is  to  warrant  the  completion  of  the  "serious  beginnings."  It 
certainly  would  not  stimulate  wise  men  to  similar  advertisement  of 
halfbaked  products. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  M.  Gatlet. 

P.  S. — ^Please  include  the  foregoing  in  the  Committee's  report. 


Chicago,  December  20,  1911. 

PBOFEfiSOB  J.  W.  CTJNUTFB, 

Madison,  Wis. 
Dear  CunUffe: 

My  reasons  for  voting  no  on  the  plan  to  announce  subjects  of 
doctor's  dissertations  and  for  declining  to  announce  the  subjects  of 
my  own  students  are  as  follows:  1.  It  is  unnecessary.  In  earlier 
days  when  the  usual  type  of  dissertation  was  a  phonological  or 
morphological  study  of  the  language  of  an  Old  or  Middle  English 
author,  there  was  good  reason  for  such  an  announcement,  as  two 
properly  trained  students  working  on  the  same  problem  would  inevi- 
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tably  duplicate  reiults.  But  there  are  few  such  diaeertatioiiB  nowa- 
days and  practically  all  of  them  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
rather  an  advantage  to  have  the  same  subject  treated  by  different 
persons  with  different  equipments  and  different  points  of  view. 
2.  It  frequently  happens  here  that  a  student  after  getting  most  of 
his  training  and  selecting  his  dissertation  subject  is  obliged  to  go 
into  teaching  which  so  occupies  his  time  that  it  is  several  years 
before  he  can  complete  his  dissertation.  To  announce  his  subject  as 
soon  as  definitely  chosen  would  either  make  it  unavailable  for  others 
for  several  years  or,  if  a  time  limit  were  set>  would  cause  him  to 
forfeit  it  before  he  could  finish  his  woric  3.  It  often  happens  with 
us  that  a  student  instead  of  definitely  formulating  a  dissertation 
subject  at  the  start  begins  to  work  on  a  fairly  laige  field  and,  as  he 
proceeds  with  his  work,  he  finds  his  subject  gradually  formulating 
itself.  4.  An  instructor  often  has  a  set  of  related  problems  bearing 
upon  some  larger  problem  and  wishes  to  have  the  whole  set  worked 
out  under  his  own  direction.  To  announce  one  of  these  would  often 
disclose  or  suggest  the  plan  of  the  whole  set.  6.  If  it  is  felt,  as 
doubtless  it  would  be,  that  these  announcements  constitute  claims 
upon  certain  fields  or  subjects,  questions  of  priority  of  claim  would 
inevitably  arise,  not  perhaps  in  regard  to  subjects  formulated  identi- 
cally but  in  connection  with  subjects  which  run  into  one  another. 
I  believe  that  these  reasons  are  sufficient  basis  for  my  attitude. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHIT   M.  MA2TLT. 

After  a  debate  in  which  Professors  G.  L.  Kittredge, 
J.  W.  Cunliffe,  F.  N*.  Scott,  and  H.  A.  Todd  participated, 
Professor  S.  H.  Bush  moved  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  be  adopted.  This  motion  was  debated  by 
Professors  J.  W.  Bright  and  M.  D.  Learned,  and  being 
put  to  a  vote,  was  lost  by  25  to  68. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Bibliografy 
of  Modem  Languages,  Mr.  J.  Christian  Bay  reported 
progress;  and  on  motion  of  Professor  Raymond  Weeks 
the  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  continued. 

Professor  W.  G.  Howard  reported  for  the  Committee 
on  a  Permanent  Fund,  accounting  for  contributions  of 
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$1,124.77  alredy  receivd  and  making  the  following  re- 
commendationfi : 

(1)  That  the  ExecutiT  Council  be  requested  to  appoint  three 
trustees  upon  terms  that  shal  giv  effect  to  the  following  principles, 
to  wit: 

a)  The  trustees  shal  receiv  and  hold  all  unrestricted  gifts,  all 

payments  for  life  membership,  and  all  bequests  and  legacies 
to  the  Association  which  ar  not  restricted  to  particular 
uses  by  the  wil  of  the  testator. 

b)  The  trustees  shal  keep  intact  the  principal  of  all  sums  en- 

trusted to  them  and  shal  invest  it  at  their  discretion; 
provided,  however,  that  if  at  any  time  the  Association 
should  be  dissolvd,  the  trustees  shal  then  giv  and  pay 
over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  all  moneys,  principal  and  interest, 
and  all  rights,  properties,  and  evidences  of  property  by 
them  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  this  Association. 

c)  The  trustees  shal  annually  on  the  third  Monday  in  January 

pay  the  net  income  of  all  trust  funds  in  their  keeping  to 
the  Tresurer  of  the  Association  tor  the  general  uses  thereof. 

(2)  That  the  Trustees  to  be  appointed  be  charged  with  the 
administration,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Executiv  Council,  of 
invested  funds  amounting  to  $1,668.45  and  $1,112.60  now  in  the 
Eutaw  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore  and  the  Cambridge  Savings  Bank. 

(3)  That  the  annual  bills  sent  out  by  the  Tresurer  contain, 
besides  reference  to  the  regulations  concerning  life  membership,  an 
unobtrusiv  invitation  to  members  who  hav  not  contributed  to  the 
Permanent  Fimd  to  send  contributions  to  the  Tresurer  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Trustees. 

(4)  That  the  Committee  be  discharged  and  that  no  new  com- 
mittee on  this  subject  be  at  present  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Professor  M.  D.  Learned  the  foregoing 
recommendations  were  unanimously  adopted  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged. 

[The  Executiv  Council  subsequently  appointed  Pro- 
fessors E.  C.  Armstrong,  A.  E.  Hohlfeld,  and  W.  A. 
Neilson,   Trustees.     On  February  first,  the  Permanent 
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Fund,  augmented  by  a  gift  of  $6,000.  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  by  other  gifts,  and  by  payments  for  life  mem- 
bership, amounted,  with  interest,  to  $6,247.25.] 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary  the  following  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  the  Executiv  Council 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

1.  That  after  the  first  sentence  of  III  be  inserted  the  words: 
"  Persons  who  for  twenty  years  or  more  hav  been  activ  members  in 
good  and  regular  standing  may,  on  retiring  from  activ  servis  as 
teachers,  be  continued  as  activ  members  without  further  payment 
of  dues." 

2.  That  to  the  third  sentence  of  III  be  added  the  words:  "Per- 
sons who  for  fifteen  years  or  more  have  been  activ  members  in  good 
and  regular  standing  may  become  life  members  upon  the  single  pay- 
ment of  twenty-five  dollars." 

3.  That  to  the  last  sentence  of  III  be  added  the  words:  '*  But  the 
number  of  honorary  members  shal  not  at  any  time  exoede  forty." 

4.  That  in  IV,  1,  line  4,  the  frase  "  the  Chairmen  of  the  several 
Divisions "  be  changed  to  "  the  Chairmen  and  *BecretarieB  of  the 
several  Divisions." 

On  behalf  of  the  Executiv  Council  the  Secretary  nomi- 
nated Professor  Gustave  Lanson,  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  for  Honorary  Membership  in  the  Association ;  and 
he  was  imanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Member. 

Professor  C.  H.  Grandgent  ofFerd  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Reaolvd:  That  the  Modem  Language  Association  concurs  in  the 
opinion  that  a  uniform  fonetic  alfabet  for  key  purposes  in  general 
reference  books  for  English  is  very  desirable  both  from  an  educa- 
tional and  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  We  hereby  express,  there- 
fore, our  approval  of  the  alfabet  recommended  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  we  join  with  that  body  in  urging  its  general  adoption  as 
rapidly  as  may  be  practicable. 

After  discussion  by  Professors  F.   N".   Scott,   M.   D. 
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Learned,  Kaymond  Weeks,  J.  L.  Lowes,  F.  G.  Hubbard, 
O.  F.  Emerson,  G.  O.  Curme,  A.  F.  Kuersteiner,  and 
E.  J.  Kellogg,  Professor  Weeks  moved  that  the  resolution 
be  adopted ;  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

Professor  C.  H.  Grandgent  presented  the  following 
motion : 

Voted:  That  the  Association  hereby  adopts  the  rules  and  recom- 
mendations o?  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  in  its  Circular  No.  23 
of  March  6,  1909,  as  the  norm  of  spelling  in  the  official  publications 
and  correspondence  of  the  Association. 

Professor  H.  B.  Lathrop  moved  to  lay  the  motion  upon 
the  table.  Professor  Lathrop's  motion  was  lost.  Where- 
upon the  original  motion  being  put  to  vote,  it  was  carried, 
and  the  Association  adopted  the  rules  and  recommenda- 
tions proposed. 

The  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  wer  then  resumed. 

7.  "  A  Simple  Phonetic  Alphabet."  By  Professor 
Fred  Newton  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

[The  paper  attempted  to  answer  the  following  question:  What, 
theoretically,  ar  the  simplest  visual  symbols,  on  a  fonetio  basis, 
that  can  be  substituted,  in  printing  or  typewriting,  for  the  present 
English  alfabet? — Ticenty  nUrwtes,] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  Eaymond  Weeks. 

8.  "  The  Immediate  Source  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Poems 
Exodus  and  Daniel."  By  Professor  James  Wilson  Bright, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

[A  recent  discussion  {Modem  Philology,  DC,  83  f.)  of  the  sources 
of  the  Exodus  is  concluded  with  the  statement  that  ''the  problem 
of  its  immediate  source  is  stil  unsolvd."  This  immediate  source 
(of  which  a  hint  was  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  Association 
fpT  the  year  1902,  p.  xxxiii)  of  both  the  Exodus  and  the  Daniel  was, 
it  is  believd,  made  incontrovertibly  clear. — Twenty-five  minutes.} 
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9.  "  The  New  Classification  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures by  the  Library  of  Congress."  By  Professor  AdoK 
Carl  von  Noe,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

[By  the  end  of  1912  the  Library  of  Ck>iigre88  wil  h&v  completed 
cUbs  P  (languages  and  literatures)  of  its  new  classification  scheme. 
It  is  a  work  of  national  importance  and  deserve  the  attention  and 
cooperation  of  all  American  linguists.  This  paper  attempted  to 
analyze  the  scheme  for  class  P  and  to  discuss  some  important  prob- 
lems involvd  in  it,  for  instance  such  as:  1.  Should  the  Literature 
be  groupt  with  the  respectiv  languages  or  be  combined  in  a  separate 
division? — 2.  Is  it  advisable  to  mass  Fiction  in  one  section  (P  Z)  7 
— 3.  Should  the  Inscriptions  be  combined  with  the  literatures  or 
with  the  auxiliary  sciences  of  history  (Glass  G)  7—4.  Should  the 
bibliografy  of  the  languages  and  literatures  be  combined  with  the 
subjects  or  mast  in  class  Z  (General  Bibliografy)  ? — Twent^f 
minutes,] 

At  half  past  twelv  o'clock  on  Thursday,  December  28, 
the  members  and  guests  of  the  Modem  Language  Associa- 
tion of  America  luncht,  by  invitation  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  at  the  Quadrangle  Club. 


THIRD  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  DECEBIBER  28 

The  session  began  at  3  p.  m. 

Professor  J.  W.  Bright  moved: 

That  the  next  annual  volume  of  the  PubUoations  of  this 
Association  be  dedicated  to  Professor  G.  H.  Grandgent,  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  most  competent  and  admirable 
servis  in  behalf  of  the  Association  during  his  Secretaryship. 

This  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  resumed. 

10.     "  Casmir   Delavigne   Intime.     From   unpublisht 
letters  of  his  father  and  other  relativs  in  France  to  kis 
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uncle  residing  in  Louisiana."     By  Professor  Alcee  For- 
tier,  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 

[Casimir  Delavigne  is  Judgd  with  undue  severity  by  several 
modern  critics.  His  Messiniennes  may  be  red  with  interest,  and  at 
least  three  of  his  plays  hav  real  merit:  VEoole  des  Vieillards,  Louis 
XI,  and  la  PopulaHU,  The  letters  from  his  relativs  giv  an  inter- 
esting account  of  Delavigne  and  of  his  times,  and  make  us  see  the 
author  at  his  work  and  at  his  home.  They  ar  important  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  a  period  which  marks  the  rise  and 
faU  of  the  Romantic  School,  and  they  portray  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter, whose  works  wer  greatly  esteemd  by  his  contemporaries,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  stil  deserv  to  be  red  for  their  intrinsic  merit, 
and  to  be  studied  as  part  of  the  literary  history  of  France. — ThWty 
minuter  J\ 

11.  "  Luther's  Use  of  the  Pre-Lutheran  Versions  of 
the  Bible."  By  Professor  Warren  Washburn  Florer  and 
Mr.  Otto  E.  Fuelber,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
[Bed  by  Professor  Florer.] 

[The  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
Luther  used  the  erlier  German  translations  in  his  version  of  the 
Bible.  The  paper  consisted  of  a  comparison  of  the  Ntlmberg  edition 
(A.  Koburger,  1483)  with  the  1622  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
Luther  borrowd  more  extensivly  from  the  1483  version  than  schol- 
ars hav  held.  The  edition  used  for  the  basis  of  this  paper  is 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame;  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  1483  edition  is  in  the  library  of  Mount  Saint 
Mary's  Seminary. — A  fifteen-minute  abstract] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  J.  T.  Hatfield. 

12.  "  Early  Relations  between  Britain  and  Ireland." 
By  Professor  Tom  Peete  Cross,  of  Sweet  Briar  College. 

[It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  numerous  parallels  between 
erly  Irish  literature  and  the  romances  of  the  so-cald  mati^e  de 
Bretagne  are  doutless  largely  due  to  a  community  of  tradition 
between  the  Goidelic  and  Brythonic  Celts,  from  the  latter  of  whom 
the  medieval  trouv^ea  ultimately  derived  much  of  their  material. 
There  was  also  another  channel  thru  which  Celtic  folk-lore  might 
reach  the  writers  of  medieval   romance.    Commimication  between 
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Britain  and  Ireland  daring  the  first  millennium  of  the  Christian  era 
was  BO  frequent  as  to  render  possible  the  direct  importation  into 
Britain  of  Irish  tales,  which  might  later  find  their  way  into  written 
literature. — A  fifteen-mmute  db9tr<iot,] 

13.  "  The  Date  qf  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  By 
Professor  John  LivingBton  Lowes,  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

[A  brief  discussion  of  certain  evidence  in  favor  of  assigning  to  the 
first  form  of  AU't  WeU  thai  Ends  Well  a  date  not  far  from  that 
nsually  given,  of  late  years,  for  the  final  form  (i.  e.,  not  far  from 
1598-1601);  together  with  an  endevor  to  show  that  the  final 
form  belongs  considerably  later — ^probably  about  1006-08. — Twenty 
minutes,} 

14.  "  A  Rhythmical  Test."  By  Dr.  Ernst  Feise,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

[This  paper  attempted  to  show  by  way  of  a  metrical  and  methodi- 
cal analysis  of  one  of  Heine's  poems  how  much  ground  has  been 
gaind  in  the  field  of  metrics  thru  new  methods,  and  in  what  respect 
they  are  superior  to  those  formerly  used. — Twenty- five  minutea,} 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  John  Morris. 

15.  "Chaucer's  Earliest  Public  Service."  By  Pro- 
fessor Oliver  Farrar  Emerson,  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

[Our  scanty  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  public  life  of  Chaucer 
in  its  relation  to  public  affairs  of  his  time.  Such  knowledge  inter- 
esting in  itself,  and  likely  to  be  of  value  in  explaining  the  origin  or 
relations  of  his  works.  Illustrations  from  the  military  experience 
of  1369,  the  diplomatic  journey  to  Italy  in  1372,  the  appointment 
as  justis  of  the  peace  for  Kent  in  1385.  A  more  extended  account 
of  the  campain  of  Edward  III  in  France  in  1359-60,  in  its  relation 
to  Chaucer.  The  progress  of  the  army  more  accurately  markt.  The 
appearance  before  Rh^tel,  in  its  relation  to  Chaucer's  testimony  in 
court  in  1386.  The  probable  time  and  circumstances  of  the  capture 
by  the  French.  The  imprisonment,  ransom,  and  return  to  the  army. 
The  return  to  England  after  the  peace  of  Brdtigny.  Further  servis 
in  the  peace  negotiations  at  Calais. — Twenty  minutes.} 
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At  the  close  of  this  session  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Dialect  Society. 

On  Thursday  evening,  December  28,  at  half  past  six 
o'clock,  the  ladies  of  the  Association  wer  the  guests  of 
the  Modem  Language  faculties  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  University  Club 
of  Chicago. 

On  Thursday  evening,  December  28,  at  haK  past  eight 
o'clock,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Association  met  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  of  Chicago.  A  smoke  talk  was  given  by 
Professor  George  Lyman  Kittredge. 

FOURTH  SESSIOIf,  FRIDAY,  DBCEHBER  29 

The  session  began  at  9.55  a.  m. 

Professor  Edwin  Mortimer  Hopkins  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  Committee  of  Five  on  English  Com- 
position Teaching  (a  conmiittee  of  the  Central  Division)  : 

Repobt  of  the  CoHMirrEE  OF  Five  on  English  CoMPosmoN 
Teaching. 

To  keep  within  the  assigned  limit  of  time,  the  committee  has  dis- 
tributed copies  of  its  preliminary  report  published  in  April,  and 
reprints  of  an  article  to  appear  January  15  in  the  new  EngUah 
Journal.  In  these  are  indicated  the  nature  and  some  of  the  results 
of  the  work  of  the  present  year.  Without  going  into  detail,  we  wish 
first  to  call  attention,  from  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  to  the  initial 
sununary  of  the  preliminary  report,  page  2,  and  especially  to  sec- 
tions 7,  10,  and  11,  more  painful  than  others,  but  not  for  that  reason 
less  true: 

"  7.  Long  continued  criticism  and  correcting  of  manu- 
script is  one  of  the  severest  tests  of  physical  endurance  to  be 
found  in  any  teaching,  and  the  limit  of  full  and  continued 
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effieieney  in  it  ib  about  two  boon  s  dmy  or  tea  bosis  s  w«k. 
Modi  more  thmn  tbis  resoHs  sooner  or  later  ib  tbe  pkjiieil 
eoDapoe  of  tbe  teaeber. 

"  10.  Under  existing  conditionii,  tbia,  tbe  atTucat  part  ol 
tbe  composition  teaeber's  labor,  is  eoamioBlj  not  roonted  « 
allowed  for  in  any  way  in  assigning  bis  work. 

**  11.  Under  tbe  average  of  existing  eooditioaB  it  is  t 
physical  impossibility,  by  any  'metbod'  wbate^er,  for  aay 
English  composition  teacber  to  bring  bis  work  to  a  proper 
standard  of  dBciency." 

We  emphasize  strongly  tbe  fact  that  our  oorre^Mmdenee  of  the 
present  year  has  established  that  these  statements  are,  as  we  be- 
lieved them  to  be,  below  the  truth.  It  has  likewise  subatantiated 
all  other  details  of  our  preliminary  report,  relating  to  nature,  stan- 
dards, and  measurements  of  efficiency  in  composition  teaching.  We 
wish  to  say  further  that  English  teachers  ererywhere  have  pro- 
nounced the  work  of  this  committee  in  the  highest  degree  importast 
and  Titai;  and  for  this  reason  we  make  the  request  offered  at  the 
end  of  the  present  report. 

When  our  first  report  was  presented  one  year  ago,  we  were  asked 
to  make  specific  recommendations  regarding  action  that  should  be 
taken  in  view  of  the  facts  ascertained.  It  seemed  that  tbe  only 
possible  action  that  could  bring  results  was  to  make  tbe  facts 
public  with  the  utmost  possible  weight  of  emphasis  and  authority. 
The  committee  was  continued,  to  do  what  it  could  toward  this  end; 
and  the  results  of  its  efforts  to  the  present  time,  as  set  forth  in 
matter  here  distributed,  are  in  sum  that  twelve  thousand  copies 
have  been  distributed  in  seven  states,  usually  at  state  expense;  the 
committee  having  at  no  time  had  funds  of  its  own.  This  is  of  course 
a  very  small  beginning  toward  general  publicity. 

It  seemed  further  that,  after  publicity,  as  a  condition  of  action 
by  individual  schools  to  remedy  present  conditions,  if  remedy  is 
practicable,  information  should  be  obtained  as  to  the  probable  cost 
of  such  action.  The  conmiittee  then  endeavored  to  make  the  dis> 
tribution  of  its  preliminary  report  a  means  of  gathering  information 
on  this  additional  point.  The  results  thus  far  accomplished,  while 
substantial  and  valuable,  are  not  yet  as  extended  as  they  should  be 
to  justify  the  committee  in  making  final  publication  of  them.  We 
are  therefore  about  to  issue,  as  an  insert,  herewith  shown,  in  the 
English  Journal,  a  more  specific  request  for  this  information. 

A  word  however  may  be  said,  in  summary  of  what  we  have  foond 
as  to  the  relative  cost  of  English  and  of  Science  teaching,  as  to 
which  our  data  are  more  full  than  in  other  subjects,  though  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  future  corrections.    Under  present  ocmdi- 
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tions,  the  pro  rata  annual  teaching  cost  of  English  seems  to  be 
about  $7  a  pupil;  the  annual  cost  of  equipment  (books)  about  25 
cents  a  pupil.  The  annual  teaching  cost  of  Science  for  each  pupil 
is  more  than  double  the  corresponding  cost  of  English;  the  annual 
equipment  cost  of  Science  is  about  ten  times  the  corresponding  cost 
of  English.  But  since  English  pupils  are  almost  twice  as  many  as 
Science  pupils,  the  total  present  cost  of  English,  including  both 
teaching  and  equipment,  seems  to  be  rather  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  present  cost  of  Science. 

To  establish  improved  conditions  in  English  work,  according  to 
the  fundamental  facts  stated  in  our  preliminary  report,  facts  of 
which  any  proposed  action  must  take  account,  might  possibly  double 
or  even  more  than  double  its  present  total  teaching  cost,  and  so 
make  its  total  cost,  including  both  teaching  and  equipment,  some- 
what greater  than  the  total  cost  of  Science;  but  even  then  the 
annual  cost  for  each  pupil  would  not  exceed  the  present  annual  cost 
of  Science  for  each  pupil.  Hence  it  seems  that  full  efficiency  may 
sometimes  require  spending  almost  as  much  to  teach  a  pupil  English 
as  is  now  spent  to  teach  him  Science;  and  the  basic  question  then  is 
this — ^If  we  could  really  teach  him  to  write  and  speak  English,  would 
the  result  be  worth  that  cost? 

While  this  committee  does  not  undertake  to  answer  that  question, 
it  may  soon  be  able  to  furnish  the  remaining  information  needed  to 
enable  public  opinion  to  make  answer  for  itself.  We  hope  to  have 
our  final  report  ready  for  publication  before  the  end  of  this  academic 
year,  and  to  persuade  state  agencies  to  make  the  gathering  of  similar 
information  a  permanent  part  of  their  work  hereafter.  Toward  this 
object  and  the  general  end  in  view,  the  conmiittee  desires  the  support 
of  the  Modem  Language  Association  as  a  body,  that  it  may  bring 
correspondingly  greater  influence  to  bear  on  sources  of  information 
and  on  agencies  of  publication,  as  explained  in  the  subjoined  reso- 
lutions, herewith  offered  for  adoption.  We  believe  that  with  thia 
endorsement  and  authorization,  added  to  what  we  have  already 
secured  from  other  organizations,  we  can  accomplish  something 
worth  while;  and  we  ask  the  aid  of  the  Modem  Language  Association^ 
which  stands  for  scholarship,  not  only  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
English  composition  teaching  but  in  making  scholarship  possible  for 
those  who  teach  it. 

Resolutions  \ 

I 

The  Modem  Language  Association  of  America  endorses  the  work 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  English  Composition  Teaching  of  the  English 
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Section  of  the  Central  Division.  It  commends  the  report  of  the 
Committee  to  the  attention  of  every  English  teacher  and  of  every 
school  officer;  and  it  requests  the  cooperation  of  educational  organi- 
zations, institutions,  state  officers,  and  the  press,  in  securing  the 
utmost  publicity  for  the  report. 


The  Modern  Language  Association  authorizes  the  Committee  on 
English  Composition  Teaching,  acting  with  Professor  V.  C.  Coulter, 
to  request  state  officers  and  high  school  inspectors  to  furnish  data 
with  reference  to  the  comparative  cost  of  equipment  and  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  various  departments  in  the  high  schools. 

m 

The  Modern  Language  Association  requests  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education  and  of  the  Gam^e  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  English  Composition  Teaching,  with  reference  to  possible 
publication  and  general  distribution. 

On  motion  of  Professor  O.  F.  Emerson  the  report  and 
the  resolutions  offerd  by  the  Committee  wer  adopted ;  and 
on  motion  of  Professor  J.  M.  Clapp  it  was  voted  that  the 
expenses  of  the  Committee  to  date  by  borne  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  motion  of  Professors  F.  G.  Hubbard  and  W.  D. 
MacClintock  the  following  minute  was  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote: 

The  Modern  Language  Association  has  lernd  of  the  sudden  deth 
of  J.  Scott  Clark,  Professor  of  English  at  Northwestern  University 
and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Professor  Clark  was  widely  known  as  a  vigorous  and  successful 
teacher  and  writer  in  the  field  of  English  rhetoric  and  composition, 
and  was  a  vital  personal  force  in  the  moral  life  of  his  students. 

Be  it  resolvd: 

(1)  That  this  Association  expresses  here  its  deep  sense  of 
personal  and  professional  loss  in  the  deth  of  Professor 
Clark. 
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(2)  That  the  Afisociation  extends  its  sympathy  on  this  sad 
occasion  to  Professor  Clark's  family,  to  his  University, 
and  to  his  students. 

(3)  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  sent  by  the  Secretary 
to  Professor  Clark's  family  and  to  the  President  of  North- 
western University. 

[Copies  wer  subsequently  sent  as  directed.] 

Professor  E.  C.  Hills  reported  for  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee that  the  Tresurer's  accounts  wer  found  correct; 
and  the  Tresurer's  report  was  thereupon  accepted. 

For  the  Nominating  Committee  Professor  J.  W.  Cun- 
liffe  reported  the  following  nominations : 

President:  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Harvard  University. 

First  Vice-President:  Felix  E.  Schelling,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Second  Vice-President:  E.  P.  Baillot,  Northwestern 
University. 

Third  Vice-President:  Philip  S.  Allen,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Secretary:  W.  G.  Howard,  Harvard  University. 

Tresurer:  Karl  Young,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Executiv  Council: 

J.  D.  Bruce,  University  of  Tennessee. 
A.  G.  Canfield,  University  of  Michigan. 
A.  B.  Faust,  Cornell  University. 
C.  M.  Gay  ley,  University  of  California. 
M.  D.  Learned,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
J.  L.  Lowes,  Washington  University. 
Eaymond  Weeks,  Columbia  University. 
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Editorial  Committee: 

James  W.  Bright,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
F.  M,  Warren,  Yale  University. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Alcee  Fortier  the  report  was 
accepted  and  the  persons  nominated  wer  unimimously 
elected. 

On  motion  of  Professor  W.  G.  Howard  it  was  voted  to 
appoint  Dr.  E.  H.  Wilkins  of  Harvard  University  Tresu- 
rer's  Agent,  and  until  further  orders  to  appropriate  an- 
nually as  compensation  for  his  services  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars. 

On  motion  of  Professor  W.  W.  Comfort  it  was  unani- 
mously orderd : 

That  the  harty  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  Modem 
Language  Aseociation  be  ezprest  by  a  rising  vote  for  the 
generous  hospitality  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion by  the  joint  entertainment  committee  of  Northwestern 
University  and  the  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago  and  by  the  ladies 
who  assisted  it,  by  Dean  Wigmore,  and  by  the  Cliff  Dwellers 
Club;  and  further,  that  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the 
Association  be  likewise  exprest  to  Professor  George  Lyman 
Kittredge  for  his  contribution  to  the  plesure  and  profit  of  this 
meeting. 

[Copies  of  this  order  wer  subsequently  sent  to  the 
persons  and  organizations  mentiond.] 

Professor  A.  H.  Quinn  presented  to  the  Association  an 
invitation  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Philadelphia,  and 
urged  the  acceptance  thereof. 

[The  Executiv  Council  subsequently  accepted  this  invi- 
tation.] 
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On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Central  Division, 
on  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Division, 
Professor  T,  A.  Jenkins  recommended  that  the  invitation 
of  Indiana  University,  Purdue  University,  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity, Butler  College,  and  Wabash  College  to  hold  the 
meeting  in  Indianapolis  be  accepted;  and  the  reconmoien- 
dation  was  adopted. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  resumed. 

16.  "  Richard  the  Third,  Act  I,  Scene  Jh"  By  Pro- 
fessor Bobert  Adger  Law,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
[To  appear  in  Publications,  xxvn,  2.] 

[The  chief  sources  of  Richard  tJie  Third  ar  wel  known,  bnt  for  the 
impressiy  scene  depicting  Clarence's  murder  in  prison  no  source  is 
generally  recognized.  The  anonymous  King  Leir,  acted  1694  and 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  composing  his  tragedy  of  similar  title,  con- 
tains a  scene  where  a  hired  murderer  finds  the  king  asleep.  Waking, 
Leir  tels  his  allegorical  dream  to  a  companion  just  before  the  mur- 
derer declares  his  business.  In  the  course  of  a  long  discussion  the 
king  lems  with  amazement  who  is  the  murderer's  principal.  Finally 
the  ruffian  relents.  Verbal  similarities  between  the  scenes  ar  strik- 
ing.— A  ten-tninuie  dbatract.} 

17.  "  The  Arthurian  Dramas  of  Eduard  Stucken.'^ 

By  Professor  Thomas  Moody  Campbell,  of  the  Eandolph- 

Macon  Woman's  College. 

[Stucken's  prose  dramas;  his  ballads.  The  Arthurian  dramas 
totally  different  from  his  other  works.  Their  general  character. 
Their  language;  brilliance  of  expression;  gloomy  fancy;  riotous 
fancy;  extended  metafor.  The  plots;  the  chief  variation  of  Qawan 
from  its  source;  outline  of  Lcmval;  improbabilities  in  LimvaX;  the 
spirit  of  Lanval  that  of  the  modern  renascence;  general  sources  of 
La/ntselot;  the  character  of  Lanzelot  hinges  on  the  creed  of  per- 
sonality;  Elaine;   Ginover;   Arthur. — Twenty  minutes.} 

18.  "Modem  Thought  in  Meredith's  Poems."  By 
Professor  John  William  Cunliflfe,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.     [See  Publications,  xxvn,  1.] 
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[The  paper  contrasted  the  attitude  of  George  Meredith  with  that 
of  Tennyson  and  Browning  in  regard  to  the  great  intellectual  issues 
of  the  time: — (1)  evolution;  (2)  God;  (3)  the  immortality  of  the 
soul;  (4)  democracy;  (5)  the  emancipation  of  women.  It  en- 
devord  to  show  that  while  Tennyson  is  the  representativ  of  tra- 
ditional conservatism  and  Browning  of  individualistic  liberalism, 
Meredith  is,  in  both  filosofy  and  politics,  a  radical  and  a  leader, 
not  merely  a  follower  and  interpreter  of  the  ideas  of  his  time. — 
Twenty  minutes,} 

19.  "  Criminal  Characters  in  Shakespeare."  By  Pro- 
fessor Elmer  Edgar  Stoll,  of  Western  Eeserve  University. 

[A  discussion  of  the  villain  as  a  product  of  Elizabethan  and 
erlier  ways  of  thinking  and  play-making.  Shakespeare's  criminals 
compared  with  those  of  contemporary  literature  and  tested  by  the 
principles  of  criminal  psychology*  The  criminal's  self-consciousness 
and  consistency,  his  manners,  moral  views,  hypocrisy,  remorse, 
skepticism,  and  atheism. — Ttoenty-five  minutes,} 

20.  "  Contemporary  Literature — a  Scientific  Study  ?  " 

By  Professor  Otto  Eduard  Lessing,  of  the  University  of 

Illinois. 

[European  universities  hav  long  taken  up  and  recognised  the 
study  of  contemporary  literature  as  on  a  par  with  other  historical 
studies.  Current  opinion  in  this  country  generally  associates  the 
interest  in  things  modem  with  an  unscholarly  attitude  of  mind. 
This  paper  attempted  to  refute  such  prejudis  by  pointing  out:  1) 
the  scholarly  equipment  necessary  for  an  historical  study  of  present- 
day  fenomena,  2)  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  an 
intelligent  and  unbiast  observation  of  the  present  for  the  study  of 
the  past. — Fifteen  minutes,] 

At  half  past  twelv  o'clock  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion luncht  by  invitation  of  Northwestern  University  in 
Booth  Hall. 

FIFTH  SESSION,  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

The  session  began  at  2.30  p.  m. 

21.  "  Romantic  Outcroppings  in  English  Classicism." 
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By  Professor  Eaymond  Dexter  Havens,  of  the  University 
of  Rochester. 

[An  attempt  to  show  that  classicism  in  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
land was  neither  as  general  nor  as  extreme  as  it  has  been  pictured. 
The  English  hav  always  been  romantic.  Our  neglect  of  the  lesser 
writers  of  the  period,  the  dominance  of  Pope,  and  the  inability  of 
the  poets  of  the  time  to  express  emotion  make  the  age  seem  more 
classical  than  it  was.  The  more  limber  classicism  is  apparent  in 
love  of  nature,  in  sympathy  for  animals,  in  interest  in  fairies,  in 
appreciation  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  in  extensiv  use  of  verse 
forms  other  than  the  heroic  couplet.  Yet  to  regard  the  presence  of 
these  or  similar  characteristics  as  establishing  the  romanticism  of 
an  author  is  misleading  and  causes  a  misunderstanding  of  poets  of 
the  freer  type  of  classicism,  such  as  Thomson  and  Cowper. — Ttceniy 
minutes.] 

22.  "  History  of  the  English  Relativ  Constructions." 
By  Professor  George  Oliver  Cnrme,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

'  [This  paper  containd  a  brief  outline  of  an  extended  investigation 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  relativ  constructions, 
which  wil  appear  in  the  next  two  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  English 
and  Oermanic  Philology,  Attention  was  cald  in  this  outline 
especially  to  the  so-cald  omission  of  the  relativ  and  the  development 
of  the  forms  "  the  whiche,"  "  which  that,"  and  "  the  whiche  that.**— 
Thirty  minuies,] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  J.  S.  Kenyon, 
John  Morris,  O.  F.  Emerson,  C.  H.  Grandgent,  and  W. 
a  Hale. 

23.  "  The  Plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales."  By  Dr. 
Harry  Stuart  Vedder  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

[The  paper  presented  a  study  of  Chaucer's  scheme  in  the  light  of 
medieval  satire  and  allegory,  with  special  reference  to  the  6iats  du 
Monde  and  the  motif  of  the  pilgrimage. — Twenty  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professor  A.  C.  L.  Brown. 

24.  "  Linguistics  There  and  Here."  By  Dr.  David 
Simon  Blondheim,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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[Recent  tendencies  in  language  study  in  Europe  as  exemplified 
by  work  in  the  Romance  field,  ar  leading  away  from  the  view  that 
linguistic  science  is  analogous  to  the  natural  sciences,  and 
bringing  out  more  clearly  its  connection  with  the  study  of  history, 
especially  the  history  of  civilization.  Word-geography  and  word- 
history  as  illustrations  of  the  newer  point  of  view.  In  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  numerous  criticisms  of  linguistic  studies  as  technical 
and  devoid  of  cultural  value  hav  been  made  of  late;  an  examination 
of  the  justis  of  these  criticisms. — Twenty  tninutea,] 

This  paper  was  discust  by  Professors  G.  O.  Cunne  and 
W.  G.  Hale. 

26.     "  Patrons  of  Letters  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  c. 

1450."     By  Dr.  Samuel  Moore,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

[To  appear  in  Publications,  xxvn,  2  and  xxvni^  1.] 

[East  Anglia  has  at  this  period  a  peculiar  interest  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  its  gentry,  including  Sir  John  Fas- 
tolf.  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  abbot  of  Bury, 
John  Denston,  Lady  Isabel  Bourchier,  the  Coimtess  of  Oxford,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  Sir  John  Beaumont,  wer  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  literature  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  These  persons  wer  not 
isolated  from  each  other,  but  wer  intimately  connected  by  ties  of 
kinship,  neighborhood,  acquaintance,  and  interest.  The  existence  of 
such  a  group  of  patrons,  forming  a  literary  public  quite  apart  from 
the  court,  has  an  interesting  bearing  on  certain  problems  of  medieval 
literary  history,  particularly  the  reyival  of  alliterativ  poetry. — 
Twenty  minutes,] 

The  Association  adjoumd  at  4.50  p.  m. 


PAPERS  RED  BT  TITLE 

The  following  papers,  presented  to  the  Association,  wer 
red  by  title  only: 

26.  "The  Canveraatione  D.  M,  D.  0,  E,  D.  CD,  JIf ,  as  an  Educa- 
tional Treatise."  By  Professor  Isabelle  Bronk,  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege. 

[The  increasing  emfasis  laid  upon  the  Chevalier  de  M4r6  as  a 
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factor  in  Pascal's  development,  renders  this  work,  in  which  ar 
exprest  his  views  upon  education,  of  unusual  interest.  M^r^'s  de- 
pendence upon  Montaigne  and  his  originality.  The  educational 
value  of  the  Conversations  in  our  own  land  and  in  this  century.] 

27.  "An  Unpublisht  Italian  Version  of  the  L^eni  of  Saint 
Alexius."  By  Mr.  Rudolph  Altrocchi,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

[Description  of  MS.  1661  of  the  Biblioteca  Riocardiana  of  Flor- 
ence. Accurate  transcription  of  the  text  of  this  14th  century  version 
of  the  legend,  which  is  written  in  dialectal  Italian.  Translation  of 
the  text  into  archaic  English.  To  be  followd  by  a  study  of  (1)  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  legend  in  general  from  the  Syrian; 
(2)  its  diffusion  in  Italy;  (3)  the  particular  significance  of  this 
version;   (4)  the  linguistic  character  of  this  version.] 

28.  "  Some  Recent  French  Text-Books  of  Rhetoric."  By  Professor 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  of  Ck)lumbia  University. 

[The  time-worn  discussion  of  how  far  writing  can  be  taught  has 
been  revived  in  Paris  during  the  past  decade.  Certain  new  manuals 
attackt  as  pretentious  abandon  the  traditional  division,  reject  some 
of  the  traditional  methods,  and  attempt  to  stimulate  writing  as 
expression.  A  review  of  the  tradition  as  it  is  applied  in  French 
teaching  explains  much  of  the  characteristic  efficiency  of  the  French 
in  prose,  but  finds  ground  for  the  readjustment  of  emfasis.] 

29.  "  Wordsworth  and  the  Associationistic  Philosophy."  By 
Professor  Arthur  Beatty,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

[Students  of  Wordsworth  hav  neglected  to  take  account  of  his 
connection  with  the  filosofy  of  associationism,  with  which  he  came 
into  contact  erly  in  his  career.  This  paper  draws  attention  to  the 
importance  of  associationism  as  the  clue  to  the  leading  ideas  in  the 
Advertisement  and  PrefaceSy  as  wel  as  in  some  of  the  characteristic 
erly  poems.  William  Gk>dwin's  interpretation  of  associationism 
gave  to  Wordsworth  his  first  filosofy,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfied 
his  revolutionary  enthusiasm  for  humanity.  Hartley  fumisht  him 
with  psychology  on  the  basis  of  which  he  founded  the  famous  dis- 
tinction between  fancy  and  imagination.] 

30.  "The  Epic  Origin  of  Boiardo's  Buggiero,**  By  Professor 
Barry  Cerf,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

[In  an  article  publisht  in  the  Romanic  Review,  i,  1  ff.,  the  author 
endevord  to  show  the  possibility  of  the  confusion  in  epic  tradition 
of  the  names  Ogier  and  Roger,    In  the  Franco-Italian  Ohevalerie 
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Ogier,  w.  323-328  {Modem  Philology,  viii,  197),  and  in  later  Italian 
versions,  Ogier  is  said  to  hav  been  born  a  Saracen  and  to  hav  been 
baptized  by  Charlemagne.  The  story  of  Ogier  (Uggieri)  as  de- 
velopt  in  Italy  has  some  points  of  contact  with  that  of  Riccieri,  who 
appears  in  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamorato  as  Ruggiero.] 

31.  '*  Vauvenargues:  His  Character  as  portrayed  in  his  Easaia 
8ur  Quelques  Cara^t^ea."  By  Mr.  Albert  M.  Cohn-McMaster,  of 
Columbia  University. 

[Vauvenargues  was  a  man  who  did  not  unbosom  himself  to  his 
friends,  and  who  never  confest  to  them  the  extent  of  his  ambition, 
disappointment,  and  suffering.  From  his  correspondence  we  can 
gather  certain  indications,  but  it  remains  for  his  Eaaaia  aur  Qiielquea 
Caractdrea  to  reveal  to  us  his  innermost  thoughts  and  feelings. 
One  great  difficulty  in  interpreting  them  is  that  he  mingles  facts 
with  fancy.  To  many  of  his  personages  he  attributes  characteristics 
which  ar  his  own  along  with  qualities  or  faults  which  he  did  not 
possess.    Vauvenargues  is  the  first  type  of  the  moral  revolutionary.] 

32.  "  Some  Old  French  Uncles  and  Nephews."  By  Professor 
William  Wistar  Comfort,  of  Cornell  University. 

[Uncle  and  the  sister's  son  in  Old  French  an  evidence  of  popular 
survival  of  sentimental  interest  in  this  relationship.  Forms  of  its 
manifestation,  chiefly  in  narrativ  poetry  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries:  formulas  of  identification,  obligation  of  protection  and  of 
vengeance,  inheritance  of  power  and  ofi^.  Bearing  of  such  testi- 
mony upon  the  theory  of  mother-right  in  primitiv  society.] 

33.  "Teofilo  Folengo's  Moachaea  and  Jos^  de  Villavioiosa's  La 
Moaquea**  By  Professor  J.  P.  Wickersham  Crawford,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.     [See  PuhUoaiUma,  xxvn,  1.] 

[Just  as  Ariosto  and  Tasso  wer  the  models  for  the  Spanish  epic 
poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  so  the  Italian  bur- 
lesque epic  exerted  some  influence  upon  Spanish  poetry  of  the  same 
period.  La  Moaquea,  by  Job6  de  Villaviciosa,  flrst  publisht  at 
Cuenca  in  1615,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Spanish  burlesque 
epics  and  has  been  considerd  hitherto  an  original  work.  It  describes 
in  mock  heroic  style  the  terrible  war  between  the  flies  and  ants. 
The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  show  by  parallel  passages  that  Villa- 
viciosa simply  translated  freely  a  macaronic  LAtin  poem  entitled 
Moachaea^  composed  by  the  Italian  Teofilo  Folengo,  better  known  by 
his  pseudonym  Merlin  Coccaio,  and  publisht  in  I52I.]  ^ 

34.  "  Tieck's  Essay  on  the  Boydell  Shakspere  Gallery."  By  Pro- 
fessor George  H.  Danton,  of  Butler  College. 
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[An  attempt  to  show  a  slite  error  in  dating  by  Tieck.  Haym's 
statement  that  Lessing's  influence  is  wanting  is  shown  to  be  wrong. 
Tieck  treats  the  "Gallery"  under  5  main  beds:  1)  technik  of 
engraving;  2)  drawing;  3)  composition;  4)  expression  {Ausdruok 
not  Miene) ;  and  5)  choice  of  subject.  He  leand  hevily  on  the  reviews 
in  the  Oottinger  Gelehrte  Anzeigen  for  (1)  and  (2)  and  is  not 
independent  in  (3)   and  (5).] 

35.  "  Money  in  the  Comedies  of  Dancourt."  By  Professor  Henri 
C.  David,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

[The  part  playd  by  Money  in  the  comedies  of  Dancourt:  (o)  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  construction  of  the  plot  and  the  delineation 
of  character;  (6)  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  type  of 
**  rhomme  d'argent."] 

36.  "  On  Word  Order  in  German."  By  Professor  Tobias  Diekhoff, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

[The  paper  aims  chiefly  to  show  that  the  position  of  the  members 
following  the  finite  verb  in  a  main  sentence  in  German  is  less  con- 
ventional than  seems  to  be  ordinarily  assumed,  and  essentially  de* 
pends,  not  upon  their  inherent  importance,  not  upon  their  consti- 
tuting the  psychological  predicate,  or  a  part  thereof,  but  upon  the 
nearness  of  their  relation  to  the  grammatical  predicate.] 

37.  "The  Temperamental  in  George  Meredith's  Evolutionism." 
By  Dr.  George  Roy  Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

[An  attempt  to  define  the  temperamental  nucleus  of  Meredith's 
poetic  thought  with  special  reference  to  the  poems  of  1851  and  1852; 
and  to  make  clear  the  significance  of  the  developments  which  appear 
in  the  later  poems  (of  1893  and  on)  for  his  treatment  of  the  spiritual 
and  his  attitude  towards  evolution.] 

38.  "The  Theme  of  Expatriation  in  German-American  Litera- 
ture."   By  Professor  Albert  Bernhardt  Faust,  of  Cornell  University. 

[Expatriation  leavs  in  the  hart  of  the  cultivated  forener  a  feeling 
of  despondency  never  fully  overcome  even  tho  he  hav  betterd  his 
condition,  and  his  presence  be  appreciated  in  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion. This  feeling  is  abundantly  exprest  in  the  lyrics  written  by 
cultivated  Germans  in  America.  It  is  no  mawkish  homesickness,  but 
a  genuine  feeling  of  loss.  It  is  not  "  Weltschmerz,"  but  might  be 
sumd  up  in  the  f rase  "  Vaterlandslosigkeit,"  and  is  an  original  note 
contributed  to  the  German  lyric.  Complete  assimilation  is  impossible 
for  persons  who  are  steept  in  the  culture  of  a  great  foren  nation;  a 
critical  spirit  remains,  which  weighs  the  advantages  of  one  civiliza- 
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tion  over  against  those  of  the  other.  UluBtrationa  of  this  critical 
spirit  and  its  valae  will  be  drawn  from  the  monoirs  and  writings  of 
Germans  noted  in  the  public  life  of  the  United  States.] 

89.  "  The  Collaboration  of  Shakespeare  and  Heywood  in  TroUui 
and  Cresaida.**  By  Professor  Daniel  Ford,  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Minnesota. 

[The  unevenness  of  Troilus  and  Crewida  compels  one  to  believ 
that  for  certain  parts  of  the  play,  particularly  the  Hector-Ajax 
portions,  an  inferior  dramatist  is  responsible.  Since  Thomas  Hey- 
wood had  handled  the  material  found  in  these  portions  in  his  Iron 
Age,  a  play  antedating  Shakespeare's,  he  is  probably  the  playwright 
to  whom  we  must  assign  the  spurious  parts.  Certain  convincing 
external  and  internal  evidence  strengthens  this  contention.] 

40.  "  The  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  Criticism."  By  Professor 
Edward  Fulton,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

[The  self-questioning  characteristic  of  criticism  for  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years  indicativ  of  a  lack  of  sureness  of  aim  on  its  part.  The 
main  quarrel  one  between  judicial  criticism  and  impressionism. 
Both  sides  at  fault:  judicial  criticism  in  its  assumption  that  it  can 
always  be  told  by  an  appeal  to  reason  whether  one  is  right  in  one's 
appreciation  of  a  work  of  art  or  not;  impressionism  in  its  assump- 
tion that  the  feeling  of  the  individual,  whether  we  call  it  right  or 
wrong,  is  the  ultimate  fact  in  the  case.  Criticism,  however,  has 
both  social  and  individual  aspects;  to  be  effectiv,  it  must  be  based 
on  feeling  rather  than  reason,  but  the  feeling  of  the  individual  critic 
must  in  some  way  be  harmonized  with  that  of  the  social  group  to 
which  he  belongs.] 

41.  "  Kenan's  Religious  Thought  under  the  Second  Empire."  By 
Professor  Albert  L^n  Gu6rard,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

[The  final  chapter  of  a  book  on  Religious  Thought  in  French 
Literature  under  the  Second  Empire,  A  study  of  Kenan's  thought 
in  its  historical  milieu,  (1)  Formativ  influences  (mainly  before 
1848);  (2)  Kenan's  religious  works,  1848-1870;  (3)  Discussion ' of 
his  religious  filosofy.  Conclusions:.  (1)  the  ''disease  of  Ke- 
nanism"  is  a  minor  element  in  Kenan's  thought  before  1870;  he  is 
often  subtle  and  elusiv,  but  ernest.  (2)  Contrary  to  his  own  re- 
peated affirmation,  the  basis  of  his  filosofy  is  Reason  rather  than 
Science:  a  disciple  of  Voltaire  and  Chateaubriand.] 

42.  ''Modern  language  Instruction  in  the  Early  West."  By 
Professor  Charles  Hart  Handschin,  of  Miami  University. 
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[A  historical  account  of  the  modem  language  work  in  erly 
western  schools;  an  excerpt  from  a  monograf,  which  the  writer  is 
preparing,  on  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  United 
States,] 

43.  "Shakespeare's  Utterances  on  Dramatic  Art."  By  Dr.  Orie 
Latham  Hatcher,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

[The  paper  brings  together  Shakespeare's  utterances  on  the  actor, 
the  drama,  and  the  stage,  as  presenting  a  surprisingly  compre- 
hensiy  reflection  of  the  dramatic  activities  of  his  day — including 
various  types  of  audiences  and  of  actors,  of  rehersals  and  of  per- 
formances, comments  on  these  last,  ideas  on  play  construction,  etc 
Elizabethan  stage  history  is  examind  in  relation  to  the  utterances 
cited,  and  these  are  classified  as  follows :  ( 1 )  authenticated  fully  by 
contemporary  stage  history,  etc.,  (2)  authenticated  only  in  a  general 
sense,  (3)  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  its  function  in  the  given  play 
and  not  authenticated  at  all.] 

44.  "Legendary  Motifs  in  the  First  p&ttr  of  the  J6m8vfkinga 
saga."    By  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

[The  birth  and  exposure  of  Canute,  and  his  adoption  by  King 
Gorm  (the  Childless)  is  based  upon  Biblical  episodes  slightly  dis- 
guised, with  possibly  a  hint  from  the  SpeotUum  HietoritUe  of  Vincent 
of.Beauvais.  The  dreams  of  Gorm  (the  Old)  that  win  him  the  hand 
of  )>yraj  who  interprets  them,  ar,  clearly,  imitations  of  Pharaoh's 
dreams.  The  point  of  connection  is  Lyra's  (historic)  title  of  ''Dan- 
markarb6t "  (Denmark's  Saviour) :  cf.  Joseph's  title,  "  Salvator 
Mundi."    Genes.  41,  46.] 

45.  "  Doublets  of  the  type  frea—freia  in  Old  French."  By  Pro- 
fessor T.  Atkinson  Jenkins,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

[The  true  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  doublets  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  treatment  of  the  Lat.  or  G.  group  808,  which  was 
reduced  to  08;  in  like  manner,  Lat.  8T8  was  simplified  to  TB. 
This  reduction  is  not  a  case  of  metathesis  (G.  Paris,  A.  WallenskOld), 
but  of  dissimilation,  the  -8  of  fiexion  causing  a  divergent  develop- 
ment in  the  inflected  cases.] 

46.  "Boccaccio's  Ameto,**  By  Dr.  Florence  Nightingale  Jones, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

[The  sources  of  the  Ameto,  Its  allegorical  signiflcation.  The 
autobiografical  data  containd  in  it.  Its  relation  to  Boccaccio's  other 
works.    Its  claim  to  be  considerd  the  first  pastoral  novel.    Altho 
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many  editions  of  the  Ameto  have  been  publisht,  so  far  as  is  known, 
it  has  never  been  translated.     The  reasons  for  this.] 

47.  "  Wirklichkeit  und  Mutmassung  im  Goethe-Merck- Verhftltnis." 
By  Dr.  Francis  Waldemar  Kracher,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

[Einige  Bemerkungen  im  zwOlften  Buche  von  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heitf  eine  verh&ltnismftssig  magere  Sanmilung  von  Briefen,  und  die 
blosse  Nennung  des  Namens  in  den  TagebQchem,  ist  alles,  was  wir 
von  Goethe  selbst  Qber  Merck  besitzen.  Darauf  sttitzt  sich  die 
immer  wieder  zitierte  Theorie,  dass  Merck  nicht  nur  den  grdssten  £in- 
fluss  auf  Goethes  Leben,  sondern  auch  auf  de^ten  Schaffen  gehabt 
habe.  Dagegen  ist  einzuwenden:  (1)  £s  ist  kein  gQltiger  doku- 
mentarischer  Nachweis  vorhanden,  dass  Merck  tiberhaupt  einen  nach- 
haltigen  Einfluss  auf  Goethe  ausgeClbt  habe.  (2)  Rein  subjektiv 
diese  Einflussfrage  behandeln  zu  wollen,  wird  stets  irrefOhren. 
(3)  Die  Sammlung  Goethes  durch  Merck  herbeiftlhren  zu  lassen,  ist 
unwahrscheinlich.  (4)  Die  Annahme,  dass  Goethe  durch  Merck  so 
wunderbar  geHndert  wurde,  ist  nicht  gerechtfertigt.  (6)  Ein  Ver- 
gleich  von  Goethes  und  Mercks  Charakter  spricht  sich  gegen  einen 
Einfluss  Mercks  aus.  (6)  Der  persdnliche  und  briefliche  Verkehr 
allein  ist  kein  Grund,  eine  Beeinflussung  anzunehmen.  (7)  Das 
Goethe-Merck- Verhaltnis  auf  die  unzureichenden  Sfttze  in  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit  zu  stfltzen,  ist  nicht  zulftssig.  (8)  Die  Forschung 
hat  sich  dieser  Frage  g^endber  stets  zu  positiv  verhalten.] 

48.  "The  Haunted  Mere  in  Beowulf,"  By  Professor  William 
W.  Lawrence,  of  Coliunbia  University. 

[The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  offer  a  somewhat  more  accurate 
interpretation  of  certain  details  in  the  adventure  with  Grendel's 
mother,  and  to  show  the  significance  of  these  for  the  evolution  of 
the  epic] 

49.  "  Bayard  Taylor's  Translation  of^chiller's  Don  Carlos."  By 
Dr.  Frederick  William  Charles  LieJer,  of  Harvard  University. 

[The  Don  Carlos  theme,  a  popular  one  in  the  literatures  of 
Europe,  has  had  a  number  of  treatments  in  English;  many  of  the 
treatments  in  the  foren  languages  hav  been  translated  into  English 
— Schiller's  Don  Carlos  more  often  than  any  other  drama  of  Schil- 
ler except  Wilhelm  Tell.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  English 
adaptations  and  translations  of  Schiller's  drama,  that  by  Bayard 
Taylor,  the  eminent  translator  of  Faust,  is  little  known  and  has 
never  been  publish t.  It  was  made  in  1877  at  the  request  of  the 
actor  Lawrence  Barrett,  who  was  unable,  however,  to  find  time  to 
perform  the  play  on  the  stage.  The  original  manuscript,  now  in 
New  York,  is  still  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor.] 
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50.  "Studies  in  the  Viaio  PhUiberti:*  By  Professor  Clark  S. 
Northup,  of  Cornell  University. 

[A  bibliografical  and  critical  survey  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  sources  and  development  of  the  Debate  of  the  Body  and  Soul, 
followd  by  some  texts  and  brief  studies  of  single  points.] 

61.  "  George  Ticknor's  Travels  in  Spain."  By  Professor  George 
T.  Northup,  of  Princeton  University.  [To  appear  in  Puhlioationa, 
xxvn,  3.] 

[Excerpts  from  the  inedited  portion  of  Ticknor's  journal,  with 
brief  notes  and  comments.  The  editor  has  the  full  authorization 
and  consent  of  Mr.  Philip  Rexter  of  Boston,  Ticknor's  heir,  who  has 
very  kindly  loand  him  the  journal  of  his  grandfather.  The  vivid 
picture  Ticknor  presents  ot  Spain  in  the  year  1818  ought  to  be  of 
general  interest.] 

52.  "Nietzsche  as  a  Filologist,  Rhetorician,  and  Critic."  By 
Dr.  Allen  Wilson  Porterfield,  of  Barnard  College,  Colimibia  Uni- 
versity. 

[About  1200  treatises  hav  been  written  on  Nietzsche.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  treat  Nietzsche  as  a  psychologist,  a 
biologist,  a  fisiologist,  a  filosofer.  Yet  he  was  fundamentally  a 
belletristic  filologist — a  poet,  an  esthetician,  and  a  critic.  The 
eternal  value  of  some  of  his  hundred  and  more  poems  and  the  wel- 
nigh  inimitable  excellence  of  his  prose,  added  to  his  broad  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  his  original  ideas  on,  art  and  history  and  filosofy 
lend  to  his  criticisms  an  unnegligible  if  not  indisputable  authority. 
Yet  Nietzsche's  relation  to  filology  in  the  uncommonly  inclusiv 
sense  in  which  he  used  the  term  is  a  practically  unworkt  mine.  To 
approach  the  field  otherwise  than  in  its  entirety  is  sure  to  lead  to 
misconceptions.  Nietzsche  suggests  without  elaborating.  Viewd  as 
a  whole,  he  is  a  coherent,  progressiv,  constructiv  critic] 

53.  "  Intrusiv  Nasals  in  Present-Day  English."  By  Professor 
Ix)uise  Pound,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  [To  appear  in 
Englisohe  Studien,  XLV,  1.] 

[Brief  review  of  erlier  discussions,  which  hav  dealt  chiefly  with 
intrusiv  nasals  in  certain  Middle  English  words.  Intrusiv  nasals 
in  present  English  treated,  and  material,  mainly  from  the  spoken 
language,  brought  together.  This  material  examind,  and  some 
reference  made  to  the  Middle  English  words  around  which  interest 
has  centerd.] 
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54.  "  Forchhammer'a  Accent  Theory  and  the  Germanic  Sound 
Shifting.'*  By  Professor  Eduard  Prokoech,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.     [See  The  Journal  of  Bngl.  and  Oerman.  PhiM.,  XE,  1.] 

[A  new  explanation  of  d3mamio  accent,  given  by  the  Finnish 
fonetician  Forchhammer,  miUces  it  possible  to  interpret  all  fases 
of  the  Germanic  sound  shifting  (including  Vemer's  law,  Holtzmann's 
law,  Sievers'  law,  and  the  Germanic  lengthening  of  consonants)  as 
results  of  a  uniform  fonetic  tendency — increast  force  of  expiration.] 

65.  "  The  Psychology  of  the  Moral  Play  Mind,  WiU,  and  Under- 
standing," By  Professor  Robert  L.  Ramsay,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

[lliis  paper  attempts  to  fix  the  precise  significance  and  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  psychological  triad  of  faculties  around  which  the 
morality  is  bilt.  It  traces  the  history  of  this  method  of  partitioning 
the  soul,  as  it  appears  in  erlier  English  and  patristic  literature, 
back  to  its  origin  in  the  thinking  of  Augustine.  Some  conclusions 
ar  drawn  therefrom  for  the  development  of  word-meanings  and  for 
the  sources  and  authorship  of  the  play.] 

56.  "  The  Poetry  of  Thomas  Carew."  By  Professor  Albert  Gran- 
berry  Reed,  of  Ix>uisiana  State  University. 

[Much  has  been  said,  in  a  general  way,  about  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  Donne  and  Ben  Jonson  upon  their  contemporaries  and  imme- 
diate successors.  The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  ( 1 )  to  trace  their 
influence  upon  Carew;  and  (2)  to  show,  as  an  outgrowth  of  this 
influence,  the  special  characteristics  of  Carew's  poetry.  In  the 
discussion  considerable  emfasis  is  placed  upon  GareVs  artistic 
qualities,  for  which  he  owes  a  great  det  to  Ben  Jonson.] 

57.  "Melchior  Meyr:  an  Appreciation."  By  Professor  F.  G.  G. 
Schmidt,  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 

[Melchior  Meyr  (born  June  22,  1810,  in  Ehringen  near  N5rd- 
lingen,  Bavaria,  died  in  Munich,  April  22,  1871 )  is  not  so  wel  known 
as  he  should  be.  His  significance  in  literature  lies  not  so  much  in 
his  dramas  and  novels,  nor  in  his  poems,  as  in  his  excellent 
Erzahlungen  aus  dem  Biea.  The  warm  sympathy  and  the  truth 
with  which  Meyr  describes  the  rural  life  of  the  "Ries,"  as  wel  as 
the  character  of  the  pesants,  makes  his  village  stories  genuin  tres- 
ures  of  German  literature.  As  compared  with  these  thoroly  realistic 
popular  stories,  the  Dorfgewhichten  by  Auerbach  appear  highly 
colord  and  untrue.  In  German  literature  Meyr  is  generally  cald  a 
"Nachahmer"  of  Auerbach.  Against  this  Meyr  himself  protests. 
A  dose  comparison  of  the  two  wil  show  that  Meyr  is  superior  to 
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the  8o-cald  "  Schdpfer  der  Dorfgeschiohten."  While  Meyr  is  known 
chiefly  today  thru  his  Erz&hhtngen,  he  cannot  be  ignored  as  a  writer 
of  dramas,  novels,  and  poems.  His  dramas,  altho  not  very  success- 
ful in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  ar  remarkable  because  of  their 
beauty  of  form  and  content.  Karl  der  KUhne  (1862)  is  con- 
siderd  his  best  tragedy.  In  his  novels  {Vier  Deutsche,  1861;  Ewige 
Liebe,  1864;  and  others)  he  is  more  filosofer  than  poet.  In  his 
poems  he  reminds  us  frequently  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Platen.  His 
lyric  poems  ar  noteworthy  because  of  their  beauty  of  form.  In  later 
life  Meyr  wrote  a  number  of  filosofical  works,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  develop  a  deistic  system  of  filosofy.  His  relation  with  Goethe, 
who  influenced  him  and  encouraged  him  in  a  special  letter,  his  asso- 
ciation with  Btickert,  Schelling,  and  others  make  him  an  interesting 
figure  in  German  literature.] 

58.  "Heinrich  von  Kleist's  Metaphors  and  Similes."  By  Dr. 
John  William  Soholl,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

[A  study  of  Kleist's  character  and  the  range  of  his  interests  as 
reflected  in  his  favorit  figures  of  comparison.] 

69.  "The  Scene  of  the  Franklin's  Tale  Visited."  By  Professor 
John  S.  P.  Tatlock,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

[Chaucer's  detaild  description  of  the  scene  of  the  Franklin's  Tale 
precisely  fits  the  present  local  facts,  except  in  two  points;  in  which, 
however,  geological  and  archeological  evidence  bears  him  out  also. 
Keyrrud,  the  dwelling  of  Arveragus,  cannot  be  certainly  identified, 
but  a  conjecture  may  be  offerd.  It  seems  that  Chaucer  had  visited 
the  farther  part  of  Brittany;  this  has  a  bearing  on  the  vext  question 
of  the  source  of  the  poem.] 

60.  "A  Welsh  Dramatic  TroUus  and  Creasida"  By  Professor 
John  S.  P.  Tatlock,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

[A  dramatic  version,  in  Welsh  verse,  of  the  Troilus  and  Cressida 
story  exists  in  a  manuscript  transcribed  in  1613  and  1622.  The 
work  (of  some  9000  words)  is  divided  into  five  "books,"  and  into 
scenes,  and  contains  about  fifteen  human  characters,  besides  deities. 
The  contents  ar  certainly  due  largely  to  Chaucer  and  Henryson,  but 
probably  also  to  some  of  the  Elizabethan  dramas  on  the  subject.] 

61.  "  Food  and  Climate."  By  Professor  Hugo  P.  Thieme,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

[The  influence  of  foods  and  drinks,  as  wel  as  climate,  etc.,  on  the 
formation  and  development  of  speech  sounds,  and  also  more  gener- 
ally on  the  fisiological  and  psychologicaKor  mental  character.    This 
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involvs  the  whole  make-up  of  the  French,  and  afforda  an  interestii^ 
comparison  with  the  German — ^not  only  for  speech  sounda,  but  for 
the  entire  constitution.] 

62.  "The  Shaksperean  Mob."  By  Professor  Frederick  Tupper, 
Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

[The  Shaksperean  "multitude"  (of  the  Jack  Cade  scenes  and 
of  the  Roman  plays)  as  molded  by  the  dramatist's  sources,  enri- 
ronment,  and  literary  traditions.  The  definit  contributions  of  tiiis 
rabble  to  social  psychology.  The  later  history  of  the  mob  in  both 
English  and  Continental  plays,  with  particular  reference  to  this 
fase  of  Shakspere's  influence  upon  Voltaire,  Goethe,  and  Victor 
Hugo.] 

63.  "  Fielding's  Political  Purpose  in  Jonathan  WUd."  By  Pro- 
fessor John  Edwin  Wells,  of  Beloit  College. 

[That  Fielding  had  a  political  purpose  in  Jonathan  WUd,  and  that 
he  wrote  the  story  with  his  eye  stedily  on  Bobert  Walpole,  is  shown 
by  (1)  The  "Advertisement"  of  1754;  (2)  MUlar's  notices  of  1744 
and  1754;  (3)  Statements  and  elements  in  the  story  dealing  with 
contemporary  matters;  (4)  Parallels  between  Fielding's  signd 
"Champion"  essays  and  Jonathan  WUd;  (5)  Parallels  between 
Jonathan  Wild  and  The  Nemoniad;  (6)  Use  of  " Great  Man"  in  the 
first  edition;  (7)  Use  of  "Prime  Minister"  in  the  first  edition; 
(8)  Details  of  matter  and  attitude  in  the  story  coinciding  with  com- 
mon contemporary  attitude  and  belief,  and  with  Fielding's  elsewhere 
exprest  attitude  and  belief,  concerning  Walpole;  (9)  Three  political 
chapters,  enlarged  parts  of  other  chapters,  now  shown  by  new 
evidence  to  be  of  deliberate  political  import.] 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDEESS 

Delivebd  on  Thubsday,   Dbcembeb  28,   in  Chicago, 

III.,  at  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting 

OF  THE  Association 

By  Lewis  Fbeeman  Mott 

DISRESPECT  FOR  LANGUAGE 


"  They  order,"  said  the  Sentimental  Traveler,  "  this 
matter  better  in  France  " :  yet  it  is  precisely  from  France 
that  we  hear  the  loudest  outcry  over  the  inability  of  the 
rising  generation  to  use  with  vigor,  exactitude  and  deli- 
cacy that  marvelous  instrument  of  expression,  the  mother 
tongue.  The  products  of  the  press,  it  is  said,  are  lamen- 
tably  inelegant  and  incorrect,  youths  at  school  and  uni- 
versity— students  of  science,  law,  history,  of  literature 
itself —  cannot  equal  their  predecessors  of  two  decades  ago 
in  the  arrangement,  method  and  clearness  of  composition, 
to  say  nothing  of  taste  and  elegance.  The  young  engineers 
are  incapable  of  writing  intelligible  and  well  ordered 
reports.  Even  teachers  are  infected  with  the  common 
decadence.  And  the  complaint  comes  not  only  from  lite- 
rary men  and  other  artistic  spirits,  but  from  scientists, 
physicians,  engineering  experts,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants as  well.  Such  is  the  condition  labeled  rather  star- 
tlingly  "  la  crise  du  frangais.'' 

In  a  review  article,  which  at  once  attained  celebrity,  an 
eminent  critic  proclaims   this   decadence   definitive  and 
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without  remedy.  French,  he  thinkfl,  will  cease  to  be 
written  or  understood,  excepting  by  a  small  number  of 
the  elect:  the  generality  will  use  a  language  which  is 
"  imprecise,  vague,  formless,  confused,  which  no  one  there- 
fore will  understand  very  well,  but  which  will  serve  as  a 
rather  rudimentary  and  barbarous  means  of  communica- 
tion/' On  the  other  hand,  a  large  association  of  the 
hopeful  and  resolute,  consisting  of  members  from  every 
walk  of  life  and  from  every  district  of  the  country,  has 
been  formed  for  the  defense  of  French  culture.  Whether 
or  not  "  they  order  this  matter  better  in  France,"  they 
assuredly  order  it  with  the  utmost  thoroughness  and  under 
the  impulse  of  an  invincible  conviction.. 

That  the  French  tongue  should  lose  its  lucid  beauty 
would  indeed  be  sufficient  occasion  for  much  perturbation 
of  spirit  But  France  is  not  alone  in  her  plight.  The 
eame  sort  of  complaint,  though  not  so  vehement  and  not 
so  persistent,  is  heard  from  other  lands.  As  we  listen  to 
these  voices  of  lamentation,  we  can  hardly  escape  the  per- 
suasion that  we  live  in  an  age  of  disrespect  for  language. 

The  causes  of  this  deplorable  tendency  are  variously 
estimated.  "  It  is  due  to  the  decline  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek,"  cries  one.  "  The  usurpations  of  science 
are  to  blame,"  exclaims  another,  "  for  even  language  and 
literature  are  mutilated  by  this  implacable  tyrant."  Still 
others  attribute  the  fault  to  the  overcrowding  of  the 
curriculum  in  the  secondary  schools ;  to  a  too  early  spec- 
ialization in  vocational  training;  to  the  dislike  on  the 
part  of  pupils  and  parents  of  intellectual  effort;  to  the 
perpetual  reading  of  newspapers  and  the  consequent  ne- 
glect of  literary  masterpieces ;  to  a  vile  democracy,  which 
will  not  tolerate  any  superiority  in  culture,  but  enviously 
pulls  down  every  elevated  ideal  to  its  own  dull  level. 
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Finally  and  incontrovertibly,  it  is  asserted  that  the  only 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  extracted  from 
some  impalpable  quintessence  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

All  of  the  causes  mentioned — educational,  political  and 
social — operate  with  especial  force  in  these  United  States 
of  America.  That  we  therefore  lead  the  world  in  dis- 
respect for  language  can  of  course  be  neither  demonstrated 
nor  disproved,  but  our  failings  in  this  direction  are  un- 
deniably obvious. 

In  our  land  the  present  is  supreme.  The  complexity 
and  fullness  of  modem  life  fill  every  waking  hour.  We 
have  scarcely  time  to  look  about  us,  much  less  to  dwell 
affectionately  and  reverently  upon  the  past.  Far  from 
saying  to  the  fleeting  moment :  "  Stay,  thou  art  so  fair  1 ", 
we  hurry  on  to  that  which  is  to  come.  This  haste,  this 
restlessness,  this  distraction,  and  the  constant  effort  to 
gather  fresh  advantages,  often  render  us  heedless  of  the 
treasures  we  already  possess,  and  especially  of  that  trea- 
sure of  treasures,  our  mother  tongue.  Not  only  does  this 
condition  exist  in  our  cities,  but  also  in  regions  remote 
from  these  centres  of  activity;  for  rapid  and  continuous 
commimication  so  unites  town  and  country  that  practically 
all  are  drawn  within  the  same  circle  of  ideas  and  are 
stimulated  to  strive  for  the  same  ends. 

To  stop  this  rushing  current  is  as  hopeless  as  to  oppose 
the  Mississippi  in  its  march  to  the  sea.  We  must  seek 
therefore,  not  to  retard,  but  to  utilize  the  tide  of  time. 
Immense  benefit  and  profit  it  indubitably  brings,  and  yet 
it  is  also  a  violently  destructive  force.  We  must  endeavor 
to  tame  its  fury,  for  though  it  will  hurry  on  without  our 
aid  and  in  spite  of  any  foolish  resistance  we  may  be 
tempted  to  offer,  one  plain  duty  of  education  is  to  rescue 
imharmed  from  the  devouring  sweep  of  innovation  the 
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precious  gifts  of  the  past.  Civilized  man  commands,  for 
nse  or  abuse,  for  ornament  or  disfigurement,  a  highly 
developed  literary  language,  the  harvest  of  ages,  the  legacy 
of  millions ;  assuredly  every  resource  provided  by  the  life 
around  us  should  be  employed  to  preserve  from  injury  this 
priceless  inheritance. 

Can  it  be,  as  some  maintain,  that  Democracy  is  hostile 
to  excellence  of  speech  t  or  is  not  this,  in  truth,  a  super- 
ficial view,  largely  influenced  by  temporary  phenomena, 
by  prejudice  and  by  lack  of  perspective  t  Some,  it  seems, 
cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  What  is  language,  but 
the  collective  product  of  a  whole  people?  And  what  is 
literary  language,  but  this  same  product  handled  with 
particular  skill  ?  Those  are  not  the  most  loyal  democrats 
who  think  that  any  style  is  good  enough  for  the  mob, 
provided  it  bellows  out  with  uncouth  fury  the  common- 
places that  make  a  wide  popular  appeal.  Though  the  nu- 
triment of  the  spirit,  linguistic  as  well  as  conceptual, 
admits  of  no  pure  food  law,  the  people  are  entitled  to  the 
best,  and  they  will  ultimately  demand  and  obtain  that 
which  is  wholesome  and  suitable  to  their  needs.  True 
democracy,  however  it  levels  down  exorbitant  political 
privilege,  can  never  have  for  its  object  the  destruction  of 
intellectual  eminence.  Rather  will  it  utilize  such  emi- 
nence for  the  general  good  and  strive  to  lift  as  many  as 
possible  to  higher  planes.  No  flat  reaches  of  mediocrity 
will  suffice;  if  uniformity  must  be  the  aim — and  this  is 
mainly  doubtful — ^let  it  be  a  uniformity  of  excellence. 
Ariel  is  not  to  vanish  in  the  loveliness  of  ineffectual 
music ;  he  is  to  remain  with  us,  and  all  his  choicest  gifts 
are  to  be  bestowed  on  a  glorified  Caliban. 

When  the  purposes  of  Democracy  in  the  sphere  of  mind 
are  thus  conceived,  it  seems  incredible  that  language,  the 
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chief  organ  of  culture,  sliould  be  allowed  to  suffer  degra- 
dation. Perhaps,  after  all,  the  extent  of  the  evil  has  been 
exaggerated.     Has  there  really  been  a  decline  ? 

Our  daily  utterance,  of  course,  we  cannot  measui^  with 
that  of  yesterday,  but  the  imperfections  of  ordinary  talk 
are  notorious,  and  the  accurate  speaker,  we  must  believe, 
has  always  been  rare.  As  to  the  written  word,  the  hin- 
drances to  forming  a  correct  judgment  are  hardly  slighter. 
To-day  practically  everybody  writes,  and  thousands  of  the 
incompetent,  alas!,  not  only  write,  but  print.  Can  any 
reasonable  observer  expect  this  prodigious  output  to  ex- 
hibit mastery  of  expression,  a  mastery  to  which,  though 
many  feel  called,  few  are  really  chosen?  In  fact,  much 
of  this  medley  is  better  than  could  have  been  looked  for, 
our  daily  newspapers  themselves  being  generally  not  ill 
written,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  composed.  On  the  other  hand,  enormous  quantities  of 
inferior  "  current  literature,"  in  place  of  literature  of  the 
highest  type,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
both  thinking  and  speech. 

That  we  should  not  feel  secure  in  regard  to  our  ver- 
nacular is  indicated  by  the  Oxford  criticism  of  a  select 
body  of  educated  young  men,  our  Rhodes  scholars.  These, 
we  are  told,  "  have  not  been  accustomed  to  write  and  ex- 
press themselves  clearly  and  with  precision."  In  terms 
that  sound  somewhat  overcharged,  another  teacher  writes : 
"  Some  are  terribly  rough  intellectually,  with  little  or  no 
literary  sense  and  very  limited  command  over  expression. 
In  the  composition  of  an  English  essay  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  almost  everything  to  learn.  Their  linguistic  attain- 
ments are  also,  as  a  rule,  slender."  One  may  note,  fur- 
thermore, in  places  where  it  should  not  be  expected,  a 
falling  off  in  accuracy  and  neatness  of  phrase.     Not  to 
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speak  of  ephemeral  trashy  our  beat  monthly  periodicals  are 
not  guiltless,  and  serious  volumes  of  literary  studies  too 
often  betray  an  inexpert  and  even  clumsy  hand.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  an  evil  exists  which  must  be  faced 
and  overcome. 

Let  there  be  no  misconception,  however,  as  to  the  object 
in  view.  This  object  is  not  a  fixed  standard.  It  is  not 
a  code  of  rigid  linguistic  laws.  It  is  not  the  establishment 
of  a  dictatorship  of  grammarians  and  lexicographers  to 
tyrannize  over  men  of  letters.  This  would  indeed  be  itself 
a  disrespect  for  language,  and  success  in  such  a  project, 
if  possible,  would  be  fataL  When  a  literary  tongue  can- 
not change,  it  must  die,  as  Latin  died  under  the  despotism 
of  the  humanists.  The  pedantic  purist,  though  useful 
doubtless  as  a  conservative  influence,  can  no  longer  domi- 
nate in  discussions  of  proper  current  usage.  Overprecision 
becomes  ridiculous,  and  opposition  to  innovation  futile. 
We  must  even  grow  resigned  to  irreparable  losses,  for  they 
are  a  part  of  the  tragic  waste  of  nature,  which  intelligent 
effort  may  diminish,  but  cannot  wholly  prevent. 

Too  high  a  value,  moreover,  must  not  be  placed  upon 
unessentials.  A  dilettante  el^ance  may  continue  to  be 
the  harmless  amusement  of  cultivated  leisure,  but  as- 
suredly it  can  never  be  a  model  for  normal  communication. 
Even  grace  and  beauty  must  remain  the  accomplishment 
of  the  few.  In  this  regard,  there  is  a  close  analogy  be- 
tween language  and  architecture,  for  in  both  we  find  a 
plain  style  for  practical  use,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vari- 
ety of  more  conspicuous  styles  designed  to  satisfy  aesthetic 
cravings.  To  build  a  foundry  after  the  model  of  the 
Parthenon  or  of  Notre  Dame  would  be  no  more  absurd 
than  to  write  a  treatise  on  potato-bugs  in  the  manner  of 
Walter  Pater  or  Thomas  Carlyle.     In  comparison  with  the 
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mass^  these  elaborate  manifestations  are  exceptional,  but 
the  universal  qualities,  simplicity  and  directness,  are  ac- 
cessible to  ordinary  abilities.  Lovers  of  language  cannot 
indeed  too  strongly  repudiate  an  attitude  of  fastidious 
delicacy  which  is  out  of  touch  with  life ;  for  words  are  no 
playthings,  nor  is  speech  a  mere  game  of  skilL 

What  is  in  reality  to  be  dreaded  and  strenuously  com- 
bated is  a  heedless  clumsiness  of  expression,  combined 
with  poverty  of  vocabulary  and  verbal  inaccuracy.  These 
faults,  widely  prevalent  at  the  b^t,  are  rendered  epidemic 
through  the  general  practice  of  dictating  to  a  stenographer. 
The  hasty  first  draft  too  frequently  stands  as  the  final 
form.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  though  we  had  receded 
to  a  primitive  epoch  of  the  exclusively  spoken  word  and 
were  thus  endangering  the  literary  cultivation  of  centuries. 
A  movement  in  this  direction  would  actually  be  a  decline 
toward  barbarism,  for  the  oral  language,  fundamental  as 
it  is  to  the  philologist,  is  inadequate  to  embody  the  subtlest 
products  of  intellect,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  art. 
It  is  the  vigorous  but  homely  stem  out  of  which  the  flower 
springs.  The  danger  of  such  complete  retrogression  is, 
perhaps,  not  imminent,  but  there  is  every  prospect  of  ex- 
tensive deterioration,  for  if  even  the  highly  cultured  are 
thus  to  be  numbered  among  the  transgressors,  what  can  be 
expected  of  the  comparatively  uneducated?  Little  less 
than  linguistic  anarchy,  which  the  rapid  perusal  of  jour- 
nalistic headlines  only  tends  to  intensify.  Doubtless,  also, 
the  ephemeral  jargon  of  sport  has  wrought  more  extensive 
ravages  than  ever  before,  and  the  abuse  of  slang  has  so 
impoverished  the  daily  intercourse  of  myriads  that  they 
have  lost  all  command  of  any  other  language.  Moreover, 
in  addition  to  these  conditions  and  influences,  an  un- 
broken stream  of  immigration  floods  our  cities  with  the 
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confusion  of  Babel.  Many  of  our  newcomers  largely  for- 
get their  native  tongue,  yet  never  acquire  proficiency  in 
ours ;  so  that,  both  of  our  own  native  progeny  and  of  the 
progeny  of  the  old  world,  we  have  amongst  us,  multiplied 
by  thousands,  the  man  without  a  language. 

With  full  allowance  for  exaggeration,  the  situation  is 
sufficiently  serious.  How  is  it  to  be  dealt  with?  Shall 
we  for  the  defense  of  the  vernacular  inaugurate  a  society 
like  the  new  French  league  or  the  older,  widely  ramified 
and  very  flourishing  German  Sprachvereinf  Doubtless 
such  a  body  would  be  invaluable  in  keeping  the  agitation 
alive,  but  at  present  the  burden  is  thrown  almost  entirely 
upon  our  schools. 

It  is  a  heavier  burden,  indeed,  than  they  have  ever 
borne  before.  Not  only  have  they  to  educate,  as  demo- 
cracy rightly  demands,  a  vast  army  of  young  people  who 
in  previous  epochs  received  little  or  no  tuition,  but  in  an 
incalculable  number  of  cases  the  instruction  that  used  to 
be  given  by  parents  in  the  home,  and  that  could  best  be 
given  by  competent  parents,  is  abandoned  to  the  teacher 
in  the  class-room.  To  no  subject  is  this  statement  more 
justly  applicable  than  to  the  native  language,  for  excel- 
lence of  speech,  like  courtesy  in  behavior,  is  a  social 
virtue,  and  can,  as  a  rule,  be  acquired  only  through  years 
of  persistent,  patient  training.  The  little  barbarian,  ruled 
by  nurses  and  nature,  and  picking  up  too  readily  what 
is  furnished  by  the  street  and  the  stable,  is  apt  to  be 
shocking  in  both  word  and  deed,  and  the  influences  that 
shall  succeed  in  making  him  a  civilized  member  of  society 
must  be  pervasive  and  continuous.  The  school  is  here  at 
a  disadvantage;  its  powers  are  not  equal  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  it  must  do  its  best,  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  curricula  of  our  institutions — 
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elementary,  secondary  and  collegiate — a  strenuous  effort 
in  this  direction  is  being  made. 

This  effort  obviously  deserves  every  encouragement,  in 
spite  of  certain  reserves  that  may  be  made  concerning 
the  general  vagueness  of  aims  and  methods.  Nobody  can 
consider  it  desirable,  for  instance,  that  our  schools  should 
produce  a  brood  of  youthful  hypocrites,  who  appreciate 
literature  only  when  writing  examination  papers,  and  in 
their  honest  hearts  long  to  drown  their  books  "  for  reading 
and  practice  "  "  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound.'' 
The  endeavor  to  heat  a  frigid  imagination  up  to  at  least 
sixty  per  cent  on  a  scale  of  set  questions  is  about  as  wise 
as  an  attempt  to  stimulate  the  ardors  of  a  lover  by  ex- 
amining him  on  the  angelic  qualities,  not  of  the  adored 
object,  but  of  the  object  we  think  he  ought  to  adore,  and 
then  making  a  passing  mark  the  prerequisite  for  unwilling 
entrance  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony.  To  inspire 
love  for  an  imposed  task  is  the  gift  of  the  exceptional 
teacher,  which  no  science  or  art  of  pedagogy  can  create; 
yet  even  in  the  absence  of  literary  enthusiasm,  a  practical 
command  of  expression  can  to  a  large  extent  be  inculcated, 
provided  that  the  proper  means  be  employed. 

And  the  means  must  be  foimd.  Education  is  suffering 
a  world-wide  dislocation.  The  trouble  is  not  that  "  the 
old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,"  but  that  the 
old  has  lost  its  power  before  the  new  has  been  moulded 
to  take  its  place.  Hence  the  disorganization,  the  groping 
in  the  dark,  the  theorizing,  the  disastrous  experimentation. 
The  widening  of  knowledge  has  brought  an  embarrassment 
of  riches,  a  thousand  thousand  things  that  everybody  ought 
to  know,  but  simply  cannot  for  lack  of  time.  The  age  is 
past  in  which  a  Lord  Chancellor  could  take  all  knowledge 
for  his  province,  just  as  the  age  is  past  in  which  Latin, 
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Greek  and  mathematicB  oould  coiifltitate  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

The  result  upon  our  schools  has  been  twofold;  on  the 
one  hand,  the  crowding  in  of  too  many  subjeetSy  and  on 
the  other,  though  this  seems  contradictory,  an  over-speo- 
ialization.  The  importance  of  the  fact  may  excuse  the 
triteness  of  the  statement,  for  the  conditions  and  their 
results  are  visible  on  every  side.  The  growth  of  our 
schools  of  engineering  is,  for  example,  phenomenal,  and, 
parallel  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  is  a 
narrowing  of  the  curriculum  to  purely  technical  subjects. 
These,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  give  linguistic  or  literary 
power.  Doubtless  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  ^  Faerie 
Queene"  is  not  an  essential  factor  in  the  success  of  a 
builder  of  bridges,  but  he  assuredly  does  require  the  ability 
to  say  what  he  means  in  unmistakable  form;  and  even  a 
little  literary  taste  would  probably  do  him  no  harm.  If 
the  sort  of  instruction  which  gives  command  of  expression 
is  to  be  excluded  from  engineering  schools,  as  perhaps  it 
needs  to  be,  the  standard  fixed  for  admission  to  such 
schools  should  generally  be  much  higher  in  this  regard 
than  it  is  at  present.  We  could  not,  and  would  not,  de- 
mand that  our  engineers  should  be  philologists,  any  more 
than  that  our  philologists  should  be  engineers ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  essential  that  workers  in  strictly  scien- 
tific lines  should  have  at  least  the  linguistic  acquirements 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  truly  intellectual  man.  To 
vocational  training  in  law  and  medicine  the  same  remark 
applies  with  increased  force,  for  here  a  deficiency  is  likely 
to  prove  fatal.  To  insist  in  this  connection  upon  such 
requirements  in  schools  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  would 
assuredly  appear  superfluous.  What  particularly  concerns 
us  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  is  the  care  that  in 
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every  case  neither  the  variety  nor  the  limitation  of  sub- 
jects should  interfere  with  the  eflSiciency  of  linguistic 
instruction.  Whatever  must  be  curtailed  in  an  overbur* 
dened  curriculum,  or  however  intense  must  be  the  concen- 
tration upon  a  specialty,  the  last  sacrifice  to  be  made 
should  be  the  means  of  human  communication,  "  the 
power  which  has  civilized  human  life,'*  for  it  is  the  funda- 
mental necessity,  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  instrument 
of  the  human  spirit  and,  in  some  respects,  its  finest  artistic 
achievement. 

To  take  this  stand  is  not  to  range  oneself  with  scolding 
reactionaries  and  hidebound  opponents  of  progress.  It 
involves  no  feeble  lament  for  the  good  old  times.  The 
study  of  the  best  linguistic  usage,  and  the  insistence  upon 
it  in  practice,  constitute  no  interruption  of  the  course  of 
civilization,  but  rather  the  continuation,  the  acceleration 
of  that  course.  When  we  get  something  new  and  good,  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  relinquish  all  our  fathers  had. 
It  cannot  really  be  that  every  ancient  value  is  but  a  mere 
trifle.  Serious  consideration  refuses  to  accept  any  such 
appraisal.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  true  lover 
of  language  join  in  the  outcry  against  the  practical  in 
education,  an  outcry  which  resounded  equally  in  ancient 
Athens  and  in  renaissance  Florence,  when  they  were,  as 
viewed  from  this  distance,  the  ideal  homes  of  art,  philo- 
sophy and  letters.  Let  us  not  be  the  dupes  of  high  sound- 
ing phrases.  Education,  at  least  for  the  majority,  ought 
to  be  entirely  practical  and  largely  utilitarian.  And  what 
can  be  more  practical,  what  more  utilitarian,  than  mastery 
of  language?  Concerning  the  utility  of  the  vernacular 
there  can  be  no  question;  but  the  thorough  study  of  any 
language  whatever,  be  it  ancient  or  modem,  is  also  practi- 
cal, if  it  strengthens  the  intellect  and  reacts  beneficially 
upon  the  mother  tongue. 
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Such  a  truism  craves  your  pardon^  but  it  may  serve  to 
suggest  a  fundamental  consideration*  We  of  America 
have,  in  addition  to  the  general  requirements  of  culture, 
an  especial  need  for  the  study  of  some  language  other  than 
our  own.  Separated  as  we  are  from  sister  nations,  the 
impulse  to  such  study  is  less  strong  here  than  in  Europe. 
Foreign  speech  is  often  treated  even  with  contempt  The 
absence  from  English,  moreover,  of  some  of  the  more  deli- 
cate syntactical  distinctions  tends  to  dull  our  linguistic 
sense.  Our  very  freedom  of  speech,  too,  causes  us  to  lose 
certain  refinements  of  expression.  "  The  short  but  ugly 
word  "  is  typical,  not  only  of  lack  of  restraint,  but  of 
deficiency  of  vocabulary.  We  may  not  regret  the  time 
when  eloquence  consisted  in  the  ability  to  say  everything 
you  wished  without  being  cast  into  the  Bastille,  but  we  can 
still  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  vociferate  at  the 
top  of  one's  lungs  in  order  to  make  oneself  heard.  In 
speech,  as  in  action,  patience  under  restriction  is  our  least 
failing,  and  a  disdain  for  rigorous  form  reacts  injuriously 
upon  our  habits  of  thought.  Xo  remedy  for  such  short- 
comings can  equal  in  eflSciency  the  prolonged,  exact  and 
minute  study  of  a  foreign  language.  Whoever  has  mas- 
tered a  subtle  linguistic  distinction  has  accomplished  an 
intellectual  achievement. 

One  of  the  prime  advantages  in  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  has  been  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
object  of  the  course.  Practically  no  one  has,  for  genera- 
tions, expected  to  make  use  of  these  ancient  tongues  as  a 
medium  of  communication.  They  have  held  their  place  in 
the  curriculimi  purely  as  a  discipline,  linguistic  and  lite- 
rary, and  whatever  else  they  may  or  may  not  have  accom- 
plished, they  assuredly  have  succeeded  in  inculcating  a 
respect,  if  not  invariably  a  love,  for  language.     If,  as  the 
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fiigns  of  the  times  indicate^  the  influence  of  Latin  and 
Greek  is  to  be  enfeebled  in  our  system  of  education,  we 
are  driven  to  ask:  Can  the  modem  languages  effect  the 
same  result  ?  The  question  can  not  be  answered  positively, 
since  the  data  for  a  well-founded  conclusion  appear  to  be 
lacking,  but  it  may  be  said  without  much  hesitation  that 
they  cannot  attain  this  object  unless  they  have  the  object 
in  view.  It  is  no  by-product  which  will  unexpectedly 
enrich  the  worker  who  is  trying  to  bring  forth  something 
else. 

Here  lies  an  obstacle  to  the  full  success  of  modem  lan- 
guage teaching — a  divided  aim.  It  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate in  many  cases  to  strive  for  no  more  than  a  mere 
reading  acquaintance  with  a  foreign  tongue,  to  be  satisfied 
with  providing  an  instrument  which  may  be  employed  for 
acquiring  information  in  other  departments ;  but  such  an 
aim  must  be  rigidly  discriminated  from  the  broader  pur- 
pose of  training  the  linguistic  sense.  The  acquisition,  for 
example,  of  a  suflScient  working  knowledge  of  French  or 
German  demands  comparatively  little  time;  but  many 
years  of  diligent  application  under  expert  and  careful 
guidance  will  usually  fall  short  of  what  can  in  any  proper 
sense  be  called  mastery.  Even  if  our  wagon  is  not  hitched 
to  an  unattainable  star,  the  attempt  to  obtain  from  modem 
languages  a  linguistic  training  equal  to  that  obtained  from 
Latin  and  Greek  will  demand  a  parallel  amount  of  contin- 
uous time  and  effort. 

Educational  opinion  has,  indeed,  not  recognized  any 
such  theory,  and  because  pupils  with  a  mere  smattering  of 
French  and  German  exhibit  the  mental  deficiencies  natural 
to  such  inadequate  training,  it  is  hastily  inferred  that  the 
fault  is  inherent  in  the  subject-matter  itself.  But  respon- 
sibility is   not   justly   imposed   unless   a   corresponding 
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opportunity  is  afforded.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
ancients.  The  conflict  here  is  to  be  waged,  not  between 
the  classics  and  modem  languages,  but  between  a  system 
of  education  which  neglects  and  ill-treats  linguistic  disci- 
pline, and  one  in  which  such  discipline  holds  its  normal 
and  necessary  place.  In  addition  to  the  mother  tongue, 
some  language,  whatever  it  be,  should  be  studied  intensely, 
consecutively,  exhaustively,  so  that  it  may  exert  all  its 
beneficent  influence,  so  that  it  may  be  really  worthy  of 
respect  and  help  to  dispel  the  notion  that  any  form  of 
civilized  speech  can  be  cheapened  into 

"  A  liberal  art  that  costs  no  pains 
Of  study,  industry  or  brains." 

Wide  reading  alone,  advantageous  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
can  never  produce  this  result.  Patient,  persistent,  atten- 
tive effort  is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  idiom,  while  an  appreciation  of  those  deli- 
cate shades  of  meaning,  which  escape  ossification  in 
dictionaries  and  grammars,  and  often  defy  laborious  elu- 
cidation, requires  a  keen  and  unhurried  exercise  of  the 
reflective  powers.  Large  quantities  of  intellectual  fodder 
cannot  be  suddenly  chewed  and  digested.  Has  not  the 
desire  to  cover  an  extensive  and  attractive  literary  field 
too  often  induced  with  us  a  facile  superficiality?  The 
man  of  one  book  is,  indeed,  no  present-day  ideal,  but  an 
excess  of  breadth  is  as  injurious  as  an  excess  of  narrow- 
ness. Though  circimistances  may  frequently  oblige  a 
student  merely  to  catch  the  general  drift  of  a  passage, 
without  attention  to  its  explicit  meaning,  the  habit  of  such 
negligence  is  fatal  to  linguistic  attainment.  Unless  accu- 
rate reading  is  insisted  upon  and  grammatical  and  verbal 
distinctions  are  minutely  scrutinized,  no  language  can 
claim  to  be  a  disciplinary  study. 
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Many  of  the  foregoing  remarks  have  been  frequently 
reiterated  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  with  slight  visible 
effect.  Hundreds  of  teachers,  too,  whose  voices  are  sel- 
dom or  never  raised,  are  engaged  in  the  daily  struggle  to 
attain  their  ideals,  and  we  are  still  far  from  the  goal. 
The  diflSculties  have  come  too  fast  to  be  successfully  met 
While  the  old  type  of  school  was  droning  away,  modem 
society  was  transformed  and  became  too  varied  for  the 
education  offered  it  Excess  of  conservatism  was  followed 
by  an  equally  excessive  reaction.  All  the  received  values 
were  upset  and  the  feeling  of  proportion  was  lost.  Every 
day  brought  forth  its  brand  new  revolutionary  theory  and 
systems  of  education  were  improvised  over  night  While 
the  agitation  put  life  into  a  moribund  pedagogy,  it  also 
filled  the  educational  world  with  confusion,  from  which  we 
have  not  yet  emerged.  One  difficulty  was  that  capable 
teachers  had  not  yet  been  prepared  to  undertake  the  new 
subjects,  and  even  those  who  were  sufficiently  instructed 
were  uncertain  as  to  whither  they  were  steering  and 
whether  they  were  to  get  there  by  sail  or  steam.  For 
many  reasons,  some  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
this  condition  was  particularly  aggravated  in  the  case  of 
the  modem  languages:  and  their  situation  still  remains 
to  a  large  extent  imsatisf  actory. 

To  provide  for  our  secondary  schools  a  competent  and 
effective  body  of  teachers  of  English,  French  and  German 
is  one  of  the  most  important  practical  tasks  of  our  uni- 
versities throughout  the  land.  It  is  not  too  exaggerated  a 
hope,  indeed,  that  within  a  few  years  a  majority  of  our 
high  school  teachers  in  every  branch  will  be  university 
graduates.  Courses  should  therefore  be  designed  which 
are  specifically  adapted  to  their  professional  needs.  To 
detail  such  a  line  of  study  would  be  obviously  presump- 
12 
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tuous,  but  a  few  salient  points  may  be  indicated  without 
risk  of  offence. 

This  association  has  from  its  inception  stood  for  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship.  While  the  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory,  much  inevitably  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
In  fact,  even  if  the  goal  should  at  any  time  seem  to  be 
won — a  hardly  conceivable  supposition — any  relaxation  of 
effort  would  surely  entail  retrt^ession.  We  cannot  cease 
for  a  moment  to  demand  the  highest  possible  attainments 
on  the  part  of  our  teachers  without  facing  the  imminent 
danger  of  incompetence.  If,  on  the  whole,  though  even 
here  not  invariably,  our  colleges  and  universities  possess 
men  sufficiently  learned  in  their  subjects,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  too  frequently  teachers  of  modem  languages  in 
our  secondary  schools  are  not  masters  of  the  idiom  they 
attempt  to  impart.  In  many  cases  this  deficiency  is  at 
present  imavoidable.  The  requisite  supply  of  masters 
does  not  exist.  It  must  be  gradually  provided  by  our 
institutions  of  higher  education.  The  necessity  is  pres- 
sing, for  what  sort  of  respect  can  a  pupil  entertain  for  a 
language  which  his  very  teacher  has  not  found  it  worth 
his  while  to  acquire? 

Command  of  present  usage,  however,  is  not  sufficient 
An  ample  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
language  taught  and  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  all 
periods  of  its  literature,  not  merely  from  hearsay  but  from 
actual  acquaintance  with  the  texts,  is  an  essential  back- 
ground for  effective  teaching  even  of  the  rudiments ;  for 
when  laying  foundations  correctness  is  most  urgent  and 
without  a  thorough  understanding  the  simplest  explana- 
tions go  far  astray.  Excess,  however,  is  here  also  quite 
as  dangerous  as  defect.     The  teacher  of  language  and 
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literature  sails  between  the  ScjUa  of  vague  impressionism 
and  the  Oharjbdis  of  rigid  system.  His  learning,  indeed, 
can  never  be  either  too  broad  or  too  minute,  but  he  must 
not  fail  to  remember  that  his  erudition  is  valuable  in  his 
class-room  only  as  it  serves  to  rescue  him  from  mere 
mechanical  routine,  and  that  it  becomes  positively  per- 
nicious if  used  to  overburden  immature  minds  with  un- 
essentials ;  in  other  words,  scholarship  is  for  reserve  power, 
not  for  pedantic  display. 

Our  universities  have  of  late  been  adversely  criticized 
in  some  quarters  because  they  require  for  the  d^ree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  a  special  investigation,  the  results  of 
which  must  be  embodied  in  a  thesis.  A  narrow  speciali- 
zation, it  is  said,  is  the  consequence,  and  the  product  is 
a  group  of  teachers,  each  of  whom  has  so  long  fixed  his 
microscopic  eye  upon  some  insignificant  literary  or  lin- 
guistic fact  that  he  has  lost  the  power  of  normal  vision. 
"  If  it  were  so,  it  were  a  grievous  fault,'*  but  this  odious 
thesis  they  reprobate  is  nowhere  the  sole  requirement,  nor 
is  narrowness  an  essential  or  exclusive  characteristic  of 
the  specialist,  in  whose  ranks,  indeed,  we  may  unquestion- 
ably count  our  broadest  minded  and  most  eflBicient  teachers. 
In  scholarship,  as  in  other  occupations,  specialization  is 
at  present  essential  to  success,  and  whatever  evils  inevi- 
tably attend  it  must  be  accepted  along  with  its  benefits. 
A  wise  foresight  may  diminish  the  one  and  increase  the 
other. 

While  a  virile  intellect  is  not  injured,  but  strengthened, 
by  long  continued  concentration  upon  a  single  task,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  certain  type  of  weak  and  super- 
ficial brain  produces  and  nourishes  the  abuse  of  speciali- 
zation. The  criticism,  therefore,  passed  rather  generally 
upon  doctors  of  philosophy,  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  cases. 
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partly  jufltified.  The  bom  pedant  is,  unfortunately,  too 
often  inclined  rather  to  shape  his  ambition  toward  the 
vocation  of  teaching  than  to  drift  into  other  professions 
for  which  he  is  more  obviously,  though  not  more  funda- 
mentally, unqualified ;  and  a  narrow  training  will  precisely 
fit  his  limited  mind.  This  is  the  young  person  who  car- 
ries away  in  triumph  from  his  university  career  a  barren 
method  without  content,  empty  form  without  substance,  the 
pretence  of  learning  and  not  the  reality.  In  him  a  pitiful 
exaggeration  of  distorted  trifles  suffocates  wholesome  spir- 
itual activity.  He  is  the  slave  of  science,  not  its  master. 
For  such  an  individual,  is  the  university,  we  may 
reasonably  ask,  expected  to  provide,  not  instruction  alone, 
but  also  brains,  drawn  from  some  limbo  near  the  moon! 
He  should  not  be  encouraged,  it  is  true,  but  no  syllable 
of  recorded  time  gives  hope  that  he  can  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed. It  is  in  the  case  of  his  fellow  student,  who  is 
fundamentally  sane,  but  who  as  yet  lacks  a  well  developed 
sense  of  proportion,  that  an  ill-balanced  emphasis  in  higher 
training  may  lead  to  a  temporary  dislocation  of  values,  a 
fault  which  must  be  rectified  later,  as  we  may  be  sure  it 
will  be,  by  experience,  study  and  reflection.  To  save  such 
a  one  from  even  momentary  error  is  worth  much  pains. 
System  in  his  literary  researches  he  should  be  taught,  but 
he  should  also  be  led  to  realize  that  literature  is  more  than 
system.  He  should  approach  language  as  a  natural  pheno- 
menon, to  be  investigated  by  a  severe  scientific  method, 
but  he  should  also  feel  that  it  is  something  to  be  loved 
and  cherished  and  fashioned  for  noble  use.  In  its  own 
sphere,  for  him  and  for  all,  let  science  reign  supreme; 
let  an  inferior  versifier,  when  occasion  demands,  be  more 
significant  for  the  matter  in  hand  than  a  world  poet ;  let 
a  few  rough  sentences  in  an  obscure  dialect  have  a  higher 
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value  than  the  most  poKshed  eloquence;  in  every  field 
let  the  most  rigorous  tests  give  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion ;  but  let  our  students  in  no  case  become  so  biased  as 
to  forget  that  these  indispensable  processes  are  not  of 
universal  import,  and  that  the  resxdts  of  literary  or  lin- 
guistic scholarship  can  never  be  complete  and  symmetrical 
unless  due  weight  is  assigned  to  their  human  values. 

If,  on  the  whole,  mere  literary  men  have  been  un- 
scholarly,  too  frequently  scholars  have  been  unliterary. 
In  either  case  the  fault  is  not  easy  to  condone.  There  is 
slight  excuse  for  dressing  up  misinformation  in  flamboyant 
phrase,  and  even  less  for  disguising  the  results  of  serious 
thought  and  methodical  investigation  in  slovenly  and  mis- 
leading forms  of  expression.  From  our  coming  teachers 
of  languages,  more  than  from  any  others,  should  be  de- 
manded a  pure  literary  style ;  yet  our  teachers  of  physical 
science  also,  if  they  are  to  do  their  work  aright,  must  not 
be  lacking  in  this  essential  element  of  power.  It  is  no 
false  rhetoric  that  is  required,  no  embroidered  decoration 
or  inflated  eloquence,  but  the  ability  to  speak  and  write 
with  propriety,  precision  and  finish.  What  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  inexact  statement  of  exact  fact  ?  what 
more  distressing  than  a  confused  assemblage  of  words 
serving  as  a  sepulchre  of  truth  ? 

The  teachers  of  languages  will  be  recreant  to  their 
charge  if  they  do  not  stand  unflinchingly  for  a  thorough 
and  continuous  linguistic  training.  If  there  was  formerly 
wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess  in  teaching  the  word  with- 
out  the  thing,  that  is  no  reason  for  plunging  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  teaching  the  thing  without  the  word. 
A  too  exclusive  preoccupation  with  either  cramps  and 
maims  the  human  spirit  and  infallibly  impairs  its  eflBi- 
ciency.     There  is  no  need  of  inquiring  which  is  worse. 
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when  both  are  bad.  Our  particular  function,  however, 
obligee  us  to  emphasize  the  word.  Our  part  in  the  combat 
against  ignorance  and  heedlessness  is  to  oppose  and  to 
conquer  disrespect  for  language. 

The  teacher  who  is  to  accomplish  such  a  task  can  be 
no  inferior  or  even  ordinary  man.  He  should  command 
a  balanced  scholarship,  at  once  minute  and  broad;  he 
should  possess  sound  grammatical  knowledge,  together 
with  an  instinct  for  good  usage  and  a  refined  taste;  he 
should  write  and  speak  with  lucidity  and  precision,  even 
if  distinction  of  style  must  remain  for  him  a  mere  elusive 
aspiration.  While  realizing  that  ^^  culture  is  the  study  of 
perfection,"  he  must  admit  no  uncertainty  of  aim,  but 
imite  definite  and  exact  drill  with  expansive  and  wide- 
ranging  inspiration.  He  must  be  eminently  practical  both 
in  his  studies  and  his  instruction,  yet  feel,  with  Aristotle, 
that  "to  be  always  seeking  after  the  useful  does  not 
become  free  and  exalted  souls."  Such  a  man  will  investi- 
gate and  specialize,  but  he  will  also  read  widely  in  books 
that  have  little  or  no  connection  with  his  specialty.  He 
will  thus  in  full  measure  exemplify  the  fact  that  pro- 
ductive scholarship  is  not  inconsistent  with  breadth  of 
culture.  Such  attainments  will  help  to  form  the  impres- 
sive personality  so  essential  for  the  literary  and  linguistic 
guidance  of  our  prematurely  sophisticated  youth.  En- 
thusiasm yoked  with  rejaonableness,  and  dignity  devoid 
of  affectation,  will  impose  esteem  even  upon  the  listless 
and  the  irreverent,  and  as  the  teacher  respects  his  language, 
so  will  his  pupils  learn  to  respect  it  The  ideal  is  lofty, 
but  not  unattainable.  It  calls  for  a  confidence  that  defies 
discouragement  and  for  an  unalterable  conviction  that  the 
striving  is  for  no  vain  bauble,  but  for  an  object  of  inesti- 
mable worth. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF   THE  MODERN   LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Adopted  on  the  Twenty-ninth  op  Decembeb^  1903 


The  name  of  this  Society  shal  be  The  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America. 


1.  The  object  of  this  Association  shal  be  the  advance- 
ment of  the  study  of  the  Modem  Languages  and  their 
Literatures  thru  the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  among 
scholars,  thru  the  publication  of  the  results  of  investigation 
by  members,  and  thru  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
papers  at  an  annual  meeting. 

2.  The  meeting  of  the  Association  shal  be  held  at  such 
place  and  time  as  the  Executiv  Council  shal  from  year  to 
year  determin.  But  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  four 
years  there  shal  be  held  a  Union  Meeting,  for  which  some 
central  point  in  the  interior  of  the  country  shal  be  chosen. 

ni 

Any  person  whose  candidacy  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  Tresurer  may  become  a  member  on  the 
payment  of  three  dollars,  and  may  continue  a  member  by 
the  payment  of  the  same  amoimt  each  year.  Persons  who 
for  twenty  years  or  more  hav  been  activ  members  in  good 
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and  regular  standing  may,  on  retiring  from  activ  sends 
as  teachers,  be  continued  as  activ  members  without  further 
payment  of  dues.  Any  member,  or  any  person  eligible  to 
membership,  may  become  a  life  member  by  a  single  pay- 
ment of  forty  dollars  or  by  the  payment  of  fifteen  dollars 
a  year  for  three  successiv  years.  Persons  who  for  fifteen 
years  or  more  hav  been  activ  members  in  good  and  regular 
standing  may  become  life  members  upon  the  single  pay- 
ment of  twenty-five  dollars.  Distinguisht  foren  scholars 
may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership  by  the  Association 
on  nomination  by  the  Executiv  Council.  But  the  number 
of  honorary  members  shal  not  at  any  time  excede  forty. 

IV 

1.  The  officers  and  governing  boards  of  the  Association 
shal  be:  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a 
Tresurer;  an  Executiv  Coimcil  consisting  of  these  six 
officers,  the  Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of  the  several  Di- 
visions, and  seven  other  members ;  and  an  Editorial  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  (who 
shal  be  Chairman  ex  ojficio)^  the  Secretaries  of  the  several 
Divisions,  and  two  other  members. 

2.  The  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents  shal  be 
elected  by  the  Association,  to  hold  offis  for  one  year. 

3.  The  Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of  Divisions  shal  be 
chosen  by  the  respectiv  Divisions. 

4.  The  other  officers  shal  be  elected  by  the  Association 
at  a  Union  Meeting,  to  hold  offis  until  the  next  Union 
Meeting.  Vacancies  occurring  between  two  Union  Meet- 
ings shal  be  fild  by  the  Executiv  Council. 


1.     The   President,    Vice-Presidents,    Secretary,    and 
Tresurer  shal  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers. 
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The  Secretary  shal,  forthermore,  hay  charge  of  the  Pub- 
lications of  the  Association  and  the  preparation  of  the 
program  of  the  annual  meeting. 

2.  The  Ezecutiv  Council  shal  perform  the  duties 
assignd  to  it  in  Artidee  11,  m,  IV,  VII  and  VHI;  it 
shal,  moreover,  determin  such  questions  of  policy  as  may 
be  ref erd  to  it  by  the  Association  and  such  as  may  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  year  and  call  for  immediate  decision. 

3.  The  Editorial  Committee  shal  render  such  assis- 
tance as  the  Secretary  may  need  in  editing  the  Publications 
of  the  Association  and  preparing  the  annual  program. 

VI 

1.  The  Association  may,  to  further  investigation  in  any 
special  branch  of  Modem  Language  study,  create  a 
Section  devoted  to  that  end. 

2.  The  officers  of  a  Section  shal  be  a  Chairman  and  a 
Secretary,  elected  annually  by  the  Association.  They 
shal  form  a  standing  committee  of  the  Association,  and 
may  add  to  their  number  any  other  members  interested  in 
the  same  subject. 

vn 

1.  When  for  geografical  reasons,  the  members  from 
any  group  of  States  shal  find  it  expedient  to  hold  a 
separate  annual  meeting,  the  Executiv  Council  may  ar- 
range with  these  members  to  form  a  Division,  with  power 
to  call  a  meeting  at  such  place  and  time  as  the  members  of 
the  Division  shal  select;  but  no  Division  meeting  shal  be 
held  during  the  year  in  which  the  Association  holds  a 
Union  Meeting.  The  expense  of  Division  meetings  shal 
be  borne  by  the  Association.  The  total  number  of  Divi- 
sions shal  not  at  any  time  excede  three.  The  present 
Division  is  hereby  continued. 
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2.  The  members  of  a  Division  shal  pay  their  dues  to 
the  Tresurer  of  the  Association,  and  shal  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  other  members  of  the  Association* 

3.  The  officers  of  a  Division  shal  be  a  Chairman  and 
a  Secretary.  The  Division  shal,  moreover,  hav  power  to 
create  such  committees  as  may  be  needed  for  its  own 
business.  The  program  of  the  Division  meeting  shal  be 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Division  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

vm 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
at  any  Union  Meeting,  provided  the  proposed  amendment 
has  receivd  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Executiv  Council. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  EXECUTIV  COUNCIL 


I.    In  accordance  with  propositions  of  date  January  10, 
1912,  Voted: 

1.  That  E.  C.  Armstrong,  A.  K.  Hohlfeld,  and  W.  A. 

Neilson  be  appointed  Trustees  of  the  Permanent 
Fund. 

2.  That  the  President  of  the  Association,  the  Chair- 

man of  the  Central  Division,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association  be  appointed  a  committee 
with  power  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  Executiv 
Council  to  execute  a  deed  of  trust  and  under 
proper  saf egards  to  convey  the  Permanent  Eimd 
to  the  Trustees. 

[On  August  first,  1912  the  Permanent  Fund, 
amounting  to  $6,410.00,  was  accordingly  con- 
veyd  to  the  Trustees,  who  ar  under  bond  of  the 
Equitable  Surety  Co.  of  St.  Louis  in  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  dollars  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties]. 

3.  That  the  Editorial  Committee  be  authorized  at 

their  discretion  to  reprint  Publications,  vol.  xvii, 
no.  4  and  that  the  Tresurer  be  orderd  to  pay  the 
cost  of  said  reprinting  from  the  income  of 
invested  funds. 

4.  That  the  Secretary  and  the  Tresurer  be  authorized 

to  secure  subscriptions  to  the  Old  Series  of  the 
Publications  from  libraries  and  other  possible 
buyers,  and 
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5.  That  the  Editorial  Committee  be  authorized  at 

their  discretion  to  reprint  the  volumes  of  the 
Old  Series  of  the  Piiblications  and  Procedings 
whenever  and  as  rapidly  as  the  reprinting  can  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  income  of  invested  funds 
added  to  whatever  may  be  promist  by  sub- 
scribers ;  provided,  however,  that  not  more  than 
two  volimies  of  the  Old  Series  shal  be  reprinted 
in  any  one  year. 

6.  That  until  further  vote  of  the  Executiv  Coimcil  the 

successiv  issues  of  our  Publications  be  sent  gra- 
tuitously to  the  Child  Memorial  Library. 

7.  That  the  invitation  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 

vania to  hold  the  meeting  of  1912  under  its 
auspices  in  Philadelphia  be  accepted. 

n.     In  accordance  with  propositions  of  date  March  29, 
1912,  Voted: 

1.  That  Professors  Bright  and  von  Jagemann  be  re- 

quested to  transfer  their  title  to  the  fund  in  the 
Eutaw  Savings  Bank  to  "  The  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America,  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  Tresurer." 

2.  That   insted  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent 

Fund,  the  Tresurer  be  directed  to  hold  the  fund 
now  in  the  Cambridge  Savings  Bank  (the  so- 
cald  von  Jagemann  Fund)  and  the  fund  in  the 
Eutaw  Savings  Bank  (the  so-cald  Bright  Fund), 
and  to  draw  on  them  only  by  order  of  the 
Executiv  CounciL 

3.  That  the  Tresurer  be  authorized  to  pay  Professor  E. 

M.  Hopkins  eighty  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  English 
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Composition  Teaching,  a  Committee  of  the  Cen- 
tral Division. 
That  the  Tresurer  be  authorized  to  draw  upon  the 
income  of  the  Bright  Fund  and  the  von  Jage- 
mann  Fund,  or  either,  to  an  amount  not  exced- 
ing  one  hundred  dollars  wherewith  to  pay  for 
the  reprinting  of  Publications,  xvn,  4. 

W.  G.  HOWABD, 

Secretary. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

including  members  of  the  central  division  op  the 
Association 

Names  of  Life  Members  are  printed  in  small  capitals 


Adams,  Arthur,  Professor  of  English,  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Adams,  Edwabo  Labbabee,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  [146  Prospect  Ave., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.] 

Adams,  John  Chester,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Adams,  Joseph  Quincy,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     [169  Qoldwin  Smith  Hall] 

Adams,  Warren  Austin,  Professor  of  German,  Dartmouth  Collie, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Alden,  Raymond  Macdonald,  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111.     [323  University  Hall] 

Alexander,  Luther  Herbert,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [660  River- 
side Drive] 

Allard,  Louis,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,    Mass.     [1130    Massachusetts    Ave.] 

Allen,  Clifford  Gilmore,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages, 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Allen,  Edward  Archibald,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Allen,  F.  Sturges,  Springfield,  Mass.     [76  Bay  St.] 

Allen,  Philip  Schuyler,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  [1508  E.  61st  St.,  Jack- 
son Park  Sta.] 

Allen,  William  H.,  Jr.,  Oxford  University  Press,  36  W.  32nd  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

AJmstedt,  Hermann,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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Altroochi,  Rudolph,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.     [36  Concord  Ave.] 

Andrews,  Albert  LeRoy,  Instructor  in  German  and  Scandinavian, 
ComeU  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     [120  Oak  Ave.] 

Andrews,  C.  Edward,  Instructor  in  English,  Amherst  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass.     [Faculty  Club] 

Andrist,  Charles  Martin,  Professor  of  French,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ansley,  C.  F.,  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Fine 
Arts,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Armstrong,  Edward  C,  Professor  of  the  French  lianguage,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Armstrong,  Edwin  Stanley,  Instructor  in  English,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.  [5361  Wingshocking  Ter- 
race, Germantown,  Pa.] 

Arrowsmith,  Robert,  American  Book  Company,  Washington  Sq., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ashley,  Edgar  Louis,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.     [Prospect  House] 

Aydelotte,  Frank,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Ayer,  Charles  Carlton,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 

Ayres,  Harry  Morgan,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

Babbitt,  Irving,  Professor  of  French  Literature,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.     [6  Kirkland  Road] 
Babcock,  Earle  Brownell,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     [5546  Idadison  Ave.] 
Babson,  Herman,  Professor  of  German,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 

Ind. 
Bagster-CoUins,   Elijah   William,   Associate   Professor   of   Grerman, 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baker,  Asa  Greorge,  G.  k  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Publishers  of  Webster's 

Dictionaries,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Baker,  Fannie  Anna,  Head  of  the  Department  of  German  and  French,. 

Fort  Smith  High  School,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.     [515  N.  15th  St.) 
Baker,  Franklin  Thomas,  Professor  of  English,  Teachers'  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [526  W.  120th  St.) 
Baker,  George  Pierce,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [196  Brattle  St.] 
Baker,  Harry  Torsey,  Literary  Editor  of  The  Cotmtry  Oentleman^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa.     [4322  Walnut  St.] 
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Baker,  Louis,  Instruotor  in  Germui,  Northwestern  UniTersitjr, 
Evanston,  111.     [1122  Ayars  Place] 

Baker,  Thomas  Stockham,  Head  Master,  Tome  Bchool  for  Boys,  Jacob 
Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Baldwin,  Charles  Sears,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Com- 
position, Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baldwin,  Edward  Chauncey,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  [1002  8.  Lincoln 
Ave.] 

Bargy,  Henry,  Professor  of  French,  Normal  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  68th  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barnes,  Nathaniel  Waring,  Professor  of  English  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.  [P.  O. 
Box  27] 

Barrows,  Sarah  T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  O. 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  David  Lewis,  Baltimore,  Md.  [16  W.  Monument 
St.] 

Barton,  Francis  Brown,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Baskervill,  Charles  Read,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     [Faculty  Exchange] 

Batt,  Max,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Battin,  Benjamin  F.,  Professor  of  German,  Swarthmore  College, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Baumgartner,  Milton  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Beach,  Joseph  Warren,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     [1801  University  Ave.,  S.  E.] 

Beam,  Jacob  N.,  Assistant  Professor,  Preceptor  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Beardsley,  Wilfred  Attwood,  Assistant  in  French,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Beatty,  Arthur,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,   Wis.         [1824   Vilas   St.] 

de  Beaumont,  Victor,  Associate  Professor  of  the  French  lisnguage 
and  Literature,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  To- 
ronto, Canada. 

Bechert,  Alexander  Otto,  Instructor  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Becker,  Ernest  Julius,  Principal,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore, 
Md. 
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Beoker,  Wilhelmina  Marie,  Madison,  Wis.    [321  N.  Brooks  St.] 

Bek,  William  G.,  Professor  of  Qerman,  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.     [Box  1233,  University,  North  Dakota] 

Belden,  Henry  Marvin,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.     [811  Virginia  Ave.] 

Bell,  Robert  Mowry,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     [229  Fifth  Ave.,  8.  E.} 

Bender,  Harold  H.,  Instructor  in  Modem  I^anguages,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Bennett,  Frank  William,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Man- 
ual Training  High  School,  Peoria,  111.     [214  North  Glen  Oak] 

Benson,  Adolph  Burnett,  Berlin,  Conn. 

Berdan,  John  Milton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bergeron,  Maxime  L.,  Instructor  in  French,  Collie  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  138th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bembaum,  Ernest,  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     [86  Sparks  St.] 

Bemkopf,  Margarete,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [603  W.  121st  St.] 

Bemstorff,  Frank  Adolph,  Instructor  in  German,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111.     [1116  Ayars  Plaoe] 

DE  BtisTHUi^,  Baron  Fbanqois,  Louvain,  Belgium.  [34  rue  de 
B^riot] 

Bevier,  Louis,  Jr.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature, 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

B^at  de  Bordes,  Andr^,  Professor  of  French,  Newcomb  College, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Bigelow,  Otis  Munro,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  French,  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Billetdoux,  Edmond  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Itanguages^ 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     [144  Hamilton  St.] 

Bidiop,  David  Horace,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss.  [University; 
Miss.] 

Blackburn,  Francis  Adelbert,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Iian- 
guage,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     [1228  E.  66th  St.] 

Blackwell,  Robert  Emory,  President  and  Professor  of  English,  Ran< 
dolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va. 

Blanchard,  Frederic  Thomas,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     [2636  Bancroft  Way] 

Blau,  Max  F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Blayney,  T.  Lindsey,  Professor  of  European  Literature,  Central  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  Danville,  Ky. 

Blondheim,  David  Simon,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.     [University  Club] 
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1.  MembeiB  wishing  to  present  papea  at  the  meeting  ar  expected  to  prepare 
them  for  that  particular  purpose.  Extremely  technical  treatises  may  he  red 
by  title.  Subjects  too  large  to  be  treated  in  an  ordinary  paper,  and  topics  too 
special  to  be  of  general  intarest,  may  be  faBoo^  bef«se  the  meeting  in  the  form 
of  abstracts  lasting  from  fire  to  ten  nnsntes.  The  papers  red  in  full  should  be 
80  constructed  as  not  to  occupy  more  than  twenty  (or,  at  most,  thirty)  minutes. 
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he  thinks  his  paper  should  be  presented  l^  title  only,  summariced  io  an  abstract, 
or  red  in  full.  The  synopses  of  accepted  papers  ar  to  be  printed  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

3.  The  Secretaiy  shal  select  the  program  from  the  papers  thus  o£Perd, 
trying  to  distribute  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  all  the  sessions  attractiy. 
In  general  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  shal  be  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  papers  at  any  one  session.  There  shal  be  sufficient  opportunity  for  discussion 
and  for  social  intercourse. 

4.  The  question  of  publication  is  to  be  dedded  for  each  paper  on  its  merits  as 
a  contribution  to  scienoe,  without  regard  to  the  fonn  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting 

5.  Charges  exoeding  an  average  of  forty-five  cents  per  galley  of  the  first 
proof  for  authors'  additions  and  corrections  in  the  proof  of  articles  printed  in  the 
Puhlieaiiowl  shal  be  paid  by  the  authors  incurring  them. . 
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